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CLASS  POEM-A  DREAM. 

la  the  spring  the  birds  are  siuging.  making  glad  tlie 

live-long  day, 
And  'twas  then  I  wandered  gaily  o'er  the  hill  and 

vales  away. 

Wandered  on,  forever  onward,  in  the  gladdening 

light  of  noon, 
Purple  skies  and  balm ly  breezes.  Nature's  sweetest, 

richest  boon. 

Through  the  fragrant,  verdant  meadows,  down  the 

forest's  length'ning  isles, 
Till  the  village  lay  behind  me,  distanced  now  bj' 

man3^  miles. 

And  I  reached  a  pleasant  valley,  threaded  by  a 

silv'ry  brook. 
Towards  its  source  among  the  hills  my  wand'ring, 

aimless  way  I  took. 
Wilder  grew  the  scene  about  me,  fiercely  dashed  the 

stream  along  ; 
Distant  far  from  haunts  of  men,  I  heard  the  lonely 

gros-beak's  song. 
Far  away  among  the  hills,  I  found  a  wondrous 

waterfall. 

Many  I  had  seen  before,  but  this  most  beautiful  of 
all. 

Charmed,  I  lay  upon  the  moss,  delighted  with  the 
music  there  ; 

Soothed  were  all  my  restless  feelings,  banished  every 
thought  of  care. 

Fainter  grew  the  water's  dashiugs,  sounding  distant 
more  and  more. 

Seeming  like  the  storm-waves  beating  on  an  un- 
known, desert  shore. 


Changed  was  all  the  scene  around  me ;  cascade, 

greensward,  whisp'ring  leaves 
Passed  from  sight  as  vapors  vanish  in  the  morning's 

cooling  breeze. 
Found  myself  upon  a  headland,  jutting  far  out  in 

the  sea. 

Stretched  the  ocean  plain  before  me,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see. 

North  and  south  and  west  the  seething,  restless, 

curling,  billows  rolled; 
Ea.stward  rose  a  range  of  mountains,  awl'ul,  grand, 

majestic,  old. 

Over  all  the  waste  of  ocean,   flashing  bright  in 

Phcebus'  rays. 
Could  be  seen  no  shining  sail,  and  notliing  living 

met  the  gaze 

Save  the  solitary  sea-gull  skimming  o'er  the  sjiark- 
ling  brine; 

Parted  from  his  fellows,  I  compared  his  loneliness  to 
mine. 

Silent  was  the  world  altout  nie,  save  the  waves' 

lamenting  moan ; 
All  around  was  strange,  forlorn,  and  I  ii|)f)u  tlie 

beach  alone. 

Fast  the  orb  of  day  was  hastening  to  his  rest  l)c- 

neath  the  sea. 
In  the  east  the  moon  ro.se  slowly,  pale  and  glu)stly 

as  could  be. 

Pleasure  strong  and  deep,  eini<)l)ling,  musing  on  a 
barren  shore. 

For  the  world  life  tiules  from  vision,  and  tlie  soul  is 
more  and  more. 

Yanisli  all  the  doubts  and  strivings,  broken  is  am- 
bition's sway, 
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All  the  strife  Ibr  i;ol(l  lin-fiotteii,  ;iinl  the  leeliniis 
higher  phiy 

As  the  rock  resists  forever,  moved  not,  firm,  (h-liant, 
strong, 

Turning  Ijaek  the  mighty  hillows  us  tlie,  ages  sweep 
ahtng. 

So  should  man  resist  the  evil  dashing  liereely  'gainst 
his  soul, 

Standing  e\  er  lirmly,  surely,  as  the  seasons  swiftly 
roll. 

As  the  rolling  wa\  es  uneeasingly  assail  the  harrier 
shore. 

Each  time  driven  back,  yet  coming  on  with  fierce, 

redoubletl  roar; 
So  should  man  as.sail  with  ardor,  and  with  courage 

heaven-sent, 

All  that  bars  him  from  comjiletion,  all  his  harsh  en- 
vironment. 

Thoughts  which  were  too  deep  for  speaking,  fancies 

far  too  light  for  words 
Throng  the  mind,  more  varied  far  than  any  other 

scene  atifords. 
Far  northeast  a  headland  rose  in  .solitary  majesty, 
Ivound  whose  base  the  angry  l)illows  raged  in  tumult 

wild  and  free; 
Now  advancing,  now  retreating,  dashing,  sparkling 

in  the  light. 

And  the  bare,  gray  cliff  is  girded  round  w  ith  belt  of 
purest  white. 

As  with  dreaming  eye.s  I  marveled  at  its  be.auty, 
from  its  lea 

Swept  a  vessel,  prond  and  .stately,  sailing  swiftly 
o'er  the  sea; 

Beautiful  and  awe-inspiring,  built  for  speed,  yet 

strong  and  lair. 
Cutting  through  the  waves  as  easily  as  birds  the 

buoyant  air. 

On  she  came,  her  white  wings  spreading,  streamers 

floating  in  the  wind. 
Tossing  from  her  bow  the  spr.iy  and  lc;iving  piith  of 

foam  behind. 

Near  she  came,  still  nearer,  nearer,  till  .she  almost 

reached  the  land, 
And  aero.ss  the  waters,  ringing  came  tlie  pilot's  (piick 

command. 

And  obedient  to  the  lu'lnisman's  touch  she  slowlv 

swung  around ; 
Startled,  pleased  beyond  cxi)ression,  on  the  stern  her 

name  I  Ibund: 


"Xinety-ttin;e, "  in  crimson  lettei-s,  shining  from  a 

licld  of  black. 
Then,  with  gladdened  eyes,  I  watched  her  as  she 

kept  her  westward  track. 
I'roudly,  grandly,  never  swer\ing,  swept  she  o'er 

the  watery  main; 
Floating  on  the  evening  breezes,  came  a  sweet  and 

glad  refrain. 

"O,  we  are  not  drifting  with  weeping,  slowly, 
drearily  on; 

"Rut  into  the  west  we  are  sweeping,  swiftly,  merri- 
ly on. 

"No  feeling  of  sorrow  comes  o'er  us,  hushing  onr 
gay,  happy  song; 

"Old  ocean  lies  sparkling  before  us,  as  we  are  sail- 
ing along. 

''Ifis  waters  are  flashing  with  beauty,  ((uivering, 

glorious,  bright; 
"Then  let  us  perform  every  duty,  joining  our  voices 

for  right. 

"And  the  winds  to  our  ears  bring  no  wailing  and  we 

are  sweeping  still  on; 
'■To  the  Isles  of  the  Blest  we  are  sailing,  cheerily, 

happily  on." 

Fainter,  fainter  came  the  music,  till  I  heard  it  now 
no  more; 

Lesser,  lesser  grew  the  white  wings,  yet  1  lingered 
on  the  shore. 

Kound  and  red  the  sun  was  setting,  sinking  down 

beneath  the  sea; 
And  his  light  across  the  waters,  golden,  (|niv'ring, 

seemed  to  me 

Like  a  pathway  into  heaven,  leading  through  the 

gates  of  light. 
Into  this  the  .ship  was  .speeding  and  was  lost  at 

length  to  sight. 

Then  a  .sense  of  desolation  filled  my  mind  with  deep 
unrest ; 

Sad  and  lone  I  wandered  there  and  she  had  gone  in- 
to the  west. 

*  *  *  »  *  * 

With  a  sudden  start  I  wakened,  found  it  all  had 

been  a  dream. 
Still  the  bird  song  floated  on,  adown  the  glen  still 

dashed  the  .stream. 

Sent  a  sunbeam,  fiery  IMucbus,  ere  beneath  the  hills 
he  rolled. 

Touched  the  cataract's  dark  Hood  and  changed  it  to 
a  sti'eam  of  gold. 
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JjcR  I  then  tlio  spot  Elysiaii,  while  the  iiuisic  lillcd 
the  air. 

Saw  that  j^oodly  was  tiie  omen,  peace  and  rest  liail 

found  me  there. 
Then  I  wandered  toward  the  viUage,    'neatli  the 

eokl  and  silent  moon. 
Days,  hy  far  most  l)eautifiil  are  those  of  thine;  O. 

fairest  June. 

June  12,  1893.  — Arthtr  B.  jNIt  CoinricK. 


FREEDOM'S  POET. 

History  is  but  the  review  ot  great  souls. 
The  heroes  of  a  people  show  its  character, 
and  proclaim  its  destiny.  The  greater  the 
freedom  of  a  nation,  the  more  effectually  do 
the  few  construct  her  history.  The  progress 
of  liberty  does  but  illustrate  the  truth  that  the 
few  agitate,  the  many  act.  But  genius  oft 
betrays  the  trusting  multitude,  or  seeks  in 
them  to  gratify  its  own  ambition.  He  vvho 
would  meet  the  needs  of  humanity,  must  stand 
apart — the  choice  of  their  affections.  He 
must  follow  closely  the  footsteps  of  Him 
who,  by  the  purple  waves  of  Galilee,  first  taught 
the  world  the  lesson  of  unselfish  love.  If  from 
this  source  he  draws  his  inspiration,  the  great 
heart  of  humanity  will  answer  him.  He  will 
be  the  more  powerful,  because  representing 
the  purer  element  of  life.  To  this  our  nation- 
al history  is  no  exception. 

The  growth  of  the  American  slave  question 
was  gradual.  Since  the  revolution  a  silent 
force  had  been  at  work  which  had  almost 
wholly  eradicated  in  the  South  the  sense  of 
true  justice.  The  principles  of  slavery  had 
so  blunted  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  its 
profits  had  so  appealed  to  their  avarice,  that 
every  one  sought  e-xcuse  for  its  perpetuation. 
The  people  regarded  it  as  a  necessary  institu- 
tion. Statesmen  eulogized  it  as  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  the  negro,  and  even  those  who 
professed  to  be  the  heralds  of  the  living  God 
prostituted  their  holv  office  in  its  defense. 
But  yet  this  general  moral  apathy  was  not  uni- 
versal.   There  were  a  few,  who 


'  ".Vmidst  those  wavering  days  of  sui 
Kept  themselves  iey  chaste  and  pure." 
Like  oaks  of  the  mountain  they  stood  deep- 
rooted  and  firm,  erect  in  their  God-given  con- 
victions, while  all  around  them  the  multitude 
bent  to  the  storm.  Against  the  church  Gar- 
rison hurled  his  bitter  sarcasm;  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  Sumner  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  and  to  the  great  heart  of  the  North 
was  added  a  quicker  impulse,  stirred  to  action 
by  the  forceful  eloquence  of  Wendell  Phill  ps. 
But  while  the  people  were  persuaded  of  the 
wrong,  their  hearts  were  not  yet  stirred  to 
their  deepest  depths.  One  element  yet  was 
needed  to  force  the  gates  of  public  prejudice. 

The  beautiful  has  ever  powerfully  appealed 
to  man.     In  music,  art  and  poetry  he  seeks 
to  gratify  the  harmonies  of  his  higher  nature. 
In  them  he  hears  again  strains  of  the  divine 
harmony   which  thrilled  o'er  Eden's  vales, 
when  angels  .sang  the  natal  hymn  for  man.  In 
them  he  catches  glimpses  of  that  better  life 
awaiting  him  beyond  the  stars.    But  while  the 
cultivation  of  man's  aesthetic  nature  elevates 
and  ennobles  him,  it  also  guides  him  in  the 
path  of  duty.    Thi.s,  the  peculiar  mission  of 
poetry,  was  the  element  needed  in  the  cause 
against  slavery.    The  sensitive  New  England 
conscience  has  ever  responded  to  the  trumpet 
calls  of  martial  truth,  and  now  the  crisis  woke 
the  question  of  duty  in  the  heart  of  a  simple, 
noble  man.    Up  from  the  South  he  heard  the 
cry  of  the  sla\  e  as  "bleeding,  crushed  and 
lowly"  he  called  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
on  God  to  deliver  him.    To  Whittier  that  cry 
was  the  voice  of  God  himself  calling  him  to 
action,  and  grandly  did  he  respond.    His  in- 
fluence in  the  great  revolution  in  thought  and 
morals  which  followed  has  never  been  realized. 
While  the  elo(|uent  utterances  of  great  intel- 
lects burned  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  was 
his  poetry  that  reached  the  nation's  troubled 
heart.      Whittier  was  the  poet  ot  abolition, 
not  as  many  other  authors,  who  afterwards 
rose  on  the  flootl  tide  of  popular  imlignation 
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against  slavery;  but  at  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  lay  dormant,  except  when  it  dashed 
with  fury  against  him  who  dared  attack  its 
cherished  sin.  He  was  no  cavalier;  his  voice 
was  never  out  of  harmony  with  the  faith  ot  his 
forefathers.  Living  in  a  time  of  doubt  and 
darkened  by  gigantic  social  evils,  he  sung  the 
music  of  human  liberty. 

In  great  emergencies  men  do  not  reason, 
but  feel.  He,  who  has  made  men  feel,  can 
make  them  act.  He,  who  would  lead  men  to 
a  higher  plane,  must  speak  to  their  souls. 
The  North  was  apathetic,  eloquence  and  ora- 
tory had  failed  to  arouse  it.  But  where  wis- 
dom failed,  love  succeeded.  Whittier's  op- 
portunity had  come  !  Into  the  dormant 
Northern  heart  he  poured  the  song  of  pity  for 
the  slave  until  it  overflowed  with  indignation. 
He  created  in  them  such  a  hatred  of  slavery 
that  it  subordinated  every  other  thought  and 
absorbed  their  very  being.  They  could  not 
rest.  No  longer  could  they  endure  the  horrors 
of  slavery;  but  with  one  voice  demanded  its  im- 
mediate overthrow.  That  was  the  "voice  of  God 
and  it  was  irresistible."  Freedom  and  slavery 
could  not  coexist  !  The  one  must  destroy  the 
other.  The  North  demanded  its  overthrow; 
the  South  rebelled.  War  was  inevitable. 
But  would  the  North  brave  the  storm  it  had 
aroused  ?  Would  the  sentiment  that  had 
been  created  by  these  years  of  labor  rise  to  the 
great  emergency  ?  Would  it  stand  the  test 
of  self-sacrifice  ?  Could  it  endure  the  dread- 
ful horrors  of  war?  Or,  would  it  shrink  back 
in  terror?  No  !  Too  deeply  into  its  soul  had 
been  sung  the  song  of  freedom  for  the  slaves  ! 
Too  thoroughly  had  it  been  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  right,  and  it  did  not,  it  could  not 
hesitate. 

Then  came  the  war  of  history — a  conflict  of 
principles.  In  the  terrible  suspense  of  that 
awful  conflict,  ever  true  and  hopeful,  Whit- 


tier  strengthened  and  cheered.  His  song  of 
triumph  yet  to  be,  brought  courage  to  many 
a  fainting  heart.  When  the  Southern  cause 
seemed  to  conquer  his  faith  failed  not,  but  he 
ever  stimnlated  to  greater  effort.  But  the 
triumph  of  the  South  was  but  momentary. 
On  the  field  of  Gettysburg  was  setded  the 
real  question  at  issue.  That  was  the  crisis  of  the 
war,  from  that  point  the  tide  of  conflict  receded, 
and  the  war  was  soon  over.  The  North  was 
exhausted,  the  South  lay  desolate,  but  slavery 
was  dead.  And  now  the  shout  of  victory  was 
heard  o'er  Northern  hills,  and  a  giateful  nation 
paid  their  tribute  to  the  conquering  soldiers. 
But  in  the  silence  of  their  souls,  the  people 
paid  a  better  tribute  to  the  name  of  Whittier. 
He  was  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
He  had  given  them  the  music  of  human 
I'reedom.  He  had  impressed  on  their  minds 
truths,  in  maintaining  which  many  had 
died.  And  now  freedom  and  brotherhood 
were  once  more  united.  The  night  was  past,  the 
night  whose  evening  found  him  toiling  for  the 
slave;  through  whose  midnight  hour  the  nation 
had  groped  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  conflict. 
But  the  morn  had  come  at  l:ist.  Upon  the 
nation  broke  the  light  of  day.  The  people 
awoke  to  a  clearer  conception  of  liberty,  the 
nation  to  a  nobler  life.  In  another  great  con- 
flict the  right  had  triumphed.  Once  more 
America  led  the  nations  in  the  march  of 
liberty.  Grievously  had  she  sinned,  but  the 
sacrifice  was  made  !  Her  best  blood  had  paid 
the  penalty. 

"On  the  lintels  of  nations 

That  blood  shall  not  dry; 
Henceforth  the  bad  Angel 

Shall  harmless  go  by, 
Henceforth  to  the  sunset, 

Unchecked  on  her  way, 
Shall  Liberty  follow 

The  march  of  the  day." 

— H.  E.  Barr,  94. 
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PIPE  ORATION, 

GIVEN  AT  THE  BANQUET  OF  THE  CLASSES  OF 
'93  AND  '94,  JUNE  12,  1893. 

Members  of  the  Class  of  '94:  Once 
again  and  for  the  last  time  the  class  of  '93 
meets  you  here  to-night.  Often  have  we 
met  before;  but  never  under  circumstances  or 
moved  by  sentiments  such  as  those  which 
novv  call  us  together.  We  stand  before  the 
portals  soon  to  close  behind  us  forever.  For 
us  another  chapter  in  life's  great  book  will 
soon  be  written;  a  chapter  filled  with  all  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  college  life.  You  still  re- 
main, and  now,  in  sweet  sorrow,  we  come  to 
bid  each  other  farewell.  Our  battles  are  over. 
You  have  lost  the  wild  desire  to  adorn  your- 
selves with  gorgeous  fragments  of  our  ban- 
ner or  to  rescue  your  own  from  the  hands  of 
the  wily  Sophomores.  No  more,  on  our  ac- 
count at  least,  will  New  Wilmington's  valiant 
con^-tabulary  rally  their  forces  amid  the 
friendly  shadows  of  the  alleys  while  the  cam- 
pus resounds  with  sounds  of  martial  strife. 
No  more  will  they  sally  forth  and  visit  the  of- 
fended majesty  of  the  law  on  the  innocent 
head  of  some  luckless  Prep,  who  has  ventured 
forth,  attracted  even  while  terrified  by  the 
sounds  of  conflict.  Never  again  will  we  dis- 
turb these  classic  shades  with  fierce  tumult. 

And  now,  as  we  are  about  to  separate,  we 
look  back  over  the  years  we  have  spent  here 
in  college  and  it  is  with  something  of  pride 
we  note  that  your  class  and  ours  have  never 
stood  together  in  anything.  With  beautiful 
consistency  we  have  been  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other  on  every  point  on  which  it 
was  possible  to  differ.  But  to-night  all  differ- 
ences are  forgotten  and  we  recall  together, 
with  pleasure,  the  memories  of  the  past. 

The  history  of  our  glorious  class  it  is  un- 
necessary to  relate.  From  that  eventful  time, 
seven  years  ago,  when  we  first  came  here, 
sunny-haired,  confiding  "Preps,"  and  strode 
with  proud,  though  somewhat  uncertain  steps, 
down  street,  vaguely  wondering  why  it  was 


that  everybody  seemed  to  know  that  we  were 
new  students;  from  that  day  to  this  it  has 
been  before  the  world.  Of  your  college  life 
we  have  always  been  interested  observers. 
We  have  seen  you  down  in  the  pandemon- 
ium of  Prepdom,  through  whose  gloomy 
shades  the  sun  of  intellegence  sends  no  illumi- 
nating ray.  Pityingly  we  watched  your  ten- 
der feet  tread  its  thorny  paths  and  shared  m 
your  exultation  when  at  last  you  attained  the 
wished-for  goal  and  as  I-'reshman  came  into 
possession  of  a  real  soul  all  your  own.  Ah! 
Have  you  not  since  found  that  the  possession 
of  a  soul  brings  with  it  more  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety  than  of  joy,  and  has  not  each  one 
ot  us,  on  some  beautiful  summer  evening, 
witched  the  Pre[)s  at  ]jlav  here  on  the  cam- 
pus, making  the  air  resound  with  their  shouts 
of  innocent  glee  and  thought: — 

Oh!  Preps,  a  joyous  lot  you  :uc, 

And  free  from  every  care, 
With  naught  your  happiness  to  mar, 

Or  make  you  want  to  swear. 
Afl  day  througli  street  and  alley,  too, 

You  roam  with  careless  feet. 
With  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 

But  just  to  sleep  and  eat. 
At  night  while  I  with  aching  head 

Seek  knowledge  dearly  bought. 
You  slumber  peacefully  in  l)ed 

Without  one  care  or  thought. 
Take  back  my  soul,  take  knowledge,  too. 

Turn  from  fame's  i)ath  my  step. 
And  make  me  once  again  like  you, 

A  giddy,  soulless  Prep. 

We  ha^-e  seen  vou  as  Sophomores  sighing 
for  other  intelle::tual  worlds  to  conquer,  while 
the  gentle  cows  lifted  their  dreamy  eyes  from 
their  clover  as  you  came  by  and  yearned  for 
a  bite  of  something  so  fresh  and  green.  We 
watched  you  as  Juniors  threading  with  jiain- 
ful  steps  the  labyrinth  of  knowledge. 

Around  us  this  evening  old  memories 
cluster.  We  recall  once  more  the  stirring- 
days  of  '91,  when  we  thought  that  for  ones  so 
young  as  you  were,  a  cane  was  an  ahogethcr  uii- 
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necessary  article  of  adoniinciit  and  decidetl 
to  gently  relieve  you  of  them.  Owing  to  cir- 
cumstances entirely  beyond  our  control  \\c 
did  not  take  the  canes  that  evening,  l)ut,  like 
your  petition  to  the  faculty  to  get  off  irom 
Junior  orations  last  fall,  our  attempt  was  in- 
teresting as  a  declaration  of  princi[jles. 

In  athletics  we  never  figured  very  promi- 
nently, but  on  every  college  field  day  vve  had 
at  least  one  chance  to  wave  the  crimson  and 
black.  But  our  base  ball  team.  Proudly  wc 
speak  of  them  this  evening.  One  by  one 
they  met  the  other  classes  of  college,  but 
the  banner  of  '93  ever  floated  triumphant  over 
a  conquered  field.  In  all  these  years  they 
never  lost  a  single  game. 

We  remember  our  Junior  orations  and  how 
you,  with  that  consideration  so'  notably  your 
characteristic,  gratuitously  advertised  them  for 
us  on  the  pavement,  even  specifying  the  [>rice 
of  admi.ssion.  With  interest  we  watched  your 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  last  tall.  Sor- 
rowing, we  saw  the  hob-nails  of  the  faculty 
resting  with  agonizing  firmness  on  the  pros- 
trate form  of  '94,  and  rejoiced  with  you  when 
you  suddenly  discovered  that  you  had  been 
yearning  to  give  Junior  orations  all  the  while 
and  had  only  objected  to  the  imported  music. 

Why  recall  painlul  memories  by  mentioning 
our  banner,  or  yours.  Let  them  rest  in 
peace. 

Of  all  those  exciting  times  only  pleasant 
memories  remain,  and  now,  ere  we  leave 
you,  fain  would  we  give  you  a  word  of  en- 
couragement and  advice.  Do  not  aim  too 
high.  Give  up  all  elusive  hopes  of  some  day 
becoming  president.  There  are  si.xteen  of  us 
in  the  class  of  '93andby  the  time  we  have  each 
occupied  the  chair  of  chief  executive  you  will 
no  doubt  have  lapsed  into  peaceful  obscurity. 
Do  not  be  discouraged.  If  even  your  best 
efforts  seem  to  you  but  feeble,  what  must 
they  seem  like  to  others.  AKvays  look  on 
the  bright  side.  Remember  that  however 
low  your  opinion  of  your  abilities  may  become 


as  you  grow  older  and  wiser,  it  will  always  be 
comparatively  high;  that  is  compared  with 
other  peoples.  Keep  all  these  things  in  mind. 
Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy. 

And  now,  as  we  bid  farewell  to  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  college  life  and  go  forth  in- 
to an  untried  world,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  reflect 
that  as  one  by  one  the  years  pass  and  as  time 
after  time  we  return  to  visit  again  these  well  re- 
membered scenes,  though  all  else  be  changed 
you  will  still  be  here  to  greet  us  and  bid  us 
welcome  again  to  old  Westminister. 

But  the  laugh  of  mirth  often  masks  an  ach- 
ing heart.  A  smile  oft  gleams  with  tears  not  far 
behind.  Think  not,  dear  friends,  because  we 
jest  at  our  parting  that  we  feel  it  the  less  keenly. 
Through  everything  to-night  runs  a  sad,  sweet 
cadence  that  whispers  farewell.  College  life  is 
like  the  sea.  On  the  surface  waves  of  strite 
and  rivalry  toss  to  and  fro,  moved  by  the 
stormy  winds,  but  underneath,  the  mighty  cur- 
rents of  friendship,  sympathy  and  fellow-feel- 
ing flow  on  forever,  and  in  its  depths  heaven's 
eten-.al  stars  mirror  themselves  in  truth  and 
loyalty  and  love.  To-night,  as  we  meet  you 
here  for  the  last  time  and  think  of  the  parting 
so  soon  to  follow,  the  waves  are  stilled  and 
we  feel  only  the  pulse  of  the  resistless  tides  that 
have  borne  us  on  together  as  friends  and  fel- 
low students.  Within  those  walls  we 
have  spent  the  years  of  our  college  life  to- 
gether, years  checkered  with  shadow  and 
sunshine,  with  labor  and  enjoyment,  with  pain 
and  pleasure.  Together  vve  have  felt  the 
beat  of  the  great  heart  of  the  world  and 
caught  from  it  perhaps  something  which  may 
be  an  inspiration  for  life  We  lof)k  back  over 
the  years  we  have  spent  here  in  college  and 
feel  that,  though  we  have,  no  doubt,  let  many 
a  golden  opportunity  slip  by  unimproved,  yet 
we  have  accomplished  something,  made  sf)me 
good,  honest  effort  which  will  yet  bear  fruit 
in  the  years  to  come.  We  feel  that  here  we 
have  forged  weapons  with  which  we  may  strike 
some  strokes,  however  feeble,   for  God  and 
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the  riglit.  A  f<.'\v  short  liours  and  ac  lml^t 
say  farevvL-ll.  Ah-eddy  the  prow  ot  ourl)ar([ue 
kisses  old  ocean's  surges.  The  breezes  that 
will  waft  us  away  are  filling  her  sails.  Our 
paths  which  have  met  here  and  run  side  by 
side  through  these  uneventful,  happy  years, 
may  touch  each  other  no  more  this  side  of  that 
dark  stream,  across  whose  somber  flood  no 
echoes  come,  but  the  thoughts  of  our  school 
days  and  this  last  meeting  with  you  will  ever 
be  a  shining  jewel  in  memory's  casket. 
Tlie  flames  of  our  canip-lires  <;listeii 

Xow  as  we  say  adieu, 
And  the  stars  in  heaven  listen 

As  we  pledge  you  our  Mendsliip  true, 
And  thougli  these  flames  may  waver 

And  fadi'  in  the  darkness  awiiy, 
Its  radiance  shall  glow  forever 

With  a  pure,  immortal  ray. 
The  winds  througli  the  tree-tops  quiver, 

And  sadly  fall  on  the  ear. 
They  whisper  that  never,  oh  never 

Shall  we  meet  each  other  as  here. 
And  the  shadows  gather  round  us 

Gloomy  and  dark  like  a  pall. 
While  the  golden  cord  that  bound  us 

Is  breaking  once  for  all. 
But  away  with  this  idle  sorrow, 
The  soml)er  shades  of  to-night 
Shall  fade  and  vanish  to-niorrow 

In  the  splendor  of  golden  light, 
And  though  we  may  never,  never 

Meet  as  we  meet  you  here, 
Fond  friendship  .shall  ])iud  ns  forever 
And  memory  hold  you  dear. 
Sachem  and  warriors  of  '94,  we  have  called 
you  to  come  and  sit  with  us  around  the  C(;un- 
cil  fire  to- night.  We  turn  our  laces  to  the 
light  that  you  may  see  that  they  are  the  faces 
ol  friends  and  not  of  enemies.  We  ha\e 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Great  .Spirit  within  us 
and  it  sounded  in  our  ears  like  the  sunuuer 
wind  when  it  murmurs  among  the  tops  of  the 
tall  pine  trees.  It  was  sweet  as  the  voice  oi  a 
young  Indian  maiden  singing  the  songs  of  her 
people  beside  the  laughing  waterfall.  It  said, 
"Wh\  are  your  hatchets  sharpened  "against 
your  brothers.     The  Manitou  has  given  to  his 


chiUh'en  the  tomahawk  aiul  the  bow  and  the 
knile,  lor  he  intends  that  they  shall  be  warriors 
and  not  cowards;  but  he  does  not  wish  that 
they  shall  always  be  at  war,  .so  he  has  given 
them  also  the  tobacco  and  the  pipe  that  they 
might  .sometimes  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace." 
These  words  we  heard  and  they  were  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  us.  The  anger  and  the  strife 
melted  out  of  our  hearts  and  they  turned  to 
you  as  the  heart  of  a  warrior  turns  to  the 
heart  of  his  friend.  We  take  vou  Ijythe  hand 
and  we  say,  Let  us  oe  friends,  let  us  bury  the 
tomahav/k,  let  us  be  at  peace  again.  And  so 
We,  the  warriors  of '93,  offer  to  vou  of  '94  the 
pipe  of  peace.  We  have  spoken,  what  .say 
the  hearts  of  cjur  brothers. 

JoHii  W.  Gealey. 

RESPONSE. 

BY  \V.  1!.  ANDERSON,  '94. 
To  see  you,  class  of '93,  step  down  to-night 
from  your  heignts  of  dignitv  and  superior 
knowledge,  and  ofter  us  this  token  of  your 
friendship  affords  us  supreme  happiness.  No 
longer  must  we  worshi]:)  vou  as  gods  seated 
upon  your  pedestals  of  perfection,  for  now  we 
learn  that  you  have  this  human  weakness — you 
smoke.  It  is  only  a  little  weakness,  but  it  en- 
ables us  to  love  you  with  that  more  familiar 
love  that  we  bear  to  men.  And,  as  for  the 
first  time  we  look  closely  into  \'our  faces  as 
friends,  we  realize  that  you  are  not  so  ugly  as 
we  thought  you  were.  In  fact,  we  think  that 
by  to-morrow  we  shall  love  you  better  than  all 
the  world  beside — except  ourselves.  So  is  it 
ever  in  lite.  We  find  darkness  where  we 
looked  for  light,  and  light  where  we  e.Kpected 
darkness.  With  what  switt  transitions  nature 
])asses  from  her  gloomiest  to  her  most  cheer- 
ful moods.  .She  ever  seeks  the  darkest  back- 
ground for  her  brightest  jiicture,  as  though 
contra.st  were  her  first  law  of  beauty.  The 
long  and  dreary  watches  of  the  night  are  soon 
forgotten  in  the  glowing  beauties  of  the  rising 
sun.     Those  angry  waves  tossed  high  in  bat- 
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tie  witli  the  boisterous  wind  but  make  the  iob 
lowing  calm  seem  more  serene  and  peaceful. 
That  lowering  thunder  cloud,  whose  thick 
folds  veil  the  brightness  of  the  siui,  and  the 
rumblings  of  whose  majestic  approach  inspire 
the  hearts  of  men  with  awe,  when  past,  is  but 
a  mighty  screen  on  which  the  sun,  with  his 
pencils  of  light,  paints  every  tint  and  color  ol 
the  universe. 

So  is  it  in  the  little  worlds  men  call  their 
minds.  The  waves  of  passion  sweeping  over 
the  soul  but  make  the  following  calm  of  peace 
more  gracious.  The  clouds  of  discontent 
when  drawn  aside  make  the  star  of  hope  beam 
more  brightly.  And  so  in  the  world  of  mind, 
in  which  man  lives,  the  shadows  of  enmity  and 
hatred  make  the  sunshine  of  friendship  and 
love  seem  to  glow  with  a  brighter  and  warmer 
beam. 

This  world  of  mind  is  like  a  mightv  studio, 
where  men  toil  diligently  with  mallet  and 
chisel,  from  morn  till  eve  and  into  the  silent 
hours  ol  the  night,  each  intent  upon  his  mas- 
terpiece. No  sli])sof  the  chisel  here;  no  care- 
less lines,  for  in  forming  character  man  can 
succeed  or  fail  but  once.  And  see  how  secret- 
ly he  works.  How  jealously  he  hides  his 
failure  or  success  fi-om  the  outside  world, 
throwing  over  his  statue  a  veil,  behind  which 
are  beauties  and  deformities  which  none  but 
him  and  his  great  master  ever  see.  Let  no 
profane  nor  careless  hand  lay  hold  upon  this 
veil  to  draw  it  aside.  Here  is  one  thing  that 
man  calls  sacred  and  his  own,  which  none  but 
himself  may  make  or  mar,  hide  or  disclose. 
A  burst  of  passion  may  sometimes  blow. the 
veil  aside  for  an  instant,  but  one  hand  only 
may  draw  it  away,  the  hand  of  friendship. 
Looking  in  upon  this  studio  as  a  stranger,  you 
see  only  veiled  figures.  You  may  gain  some 
conception  of  form,  but  no  beauty  of  linea- 
ment meets  your  most  searching  glances.  If 
you  wish  to  look  u|)on  a  naked  statue,  if  you 
wish  to  see  the  unveiled  beautv  of  ;i  soul,  step 
down  to  the  plain  of  friendship;  then  will  the 


fingers  of  love  draw  aside  this  dark  veil  of  sus- 
])icion,  revealing  the  exquisite  beauties  of 
character  hidden  there.  Love  does  not  tear 
the  veil  aside  with  one  quick  sweep,  but  slow- 
1\-  and  cautiously  is  it  removed,  affording  us 
constant  pleasure  by  revealing  its  new  beauties 
one  by  one.  No  earthly  pleasure,  can  com- 
pare with  that  of  seeing  this  veil  drawn  back 
inch  by  inch,  discovering  the  pristine  beauty 
of  the  immortal  soul.  No  pleasure  can  ever 
compare  with  that  of  finding  some  new  beauty 
in  the  character  of  a  friend,  until  that  day 
when  these  mortal  veils  shall  drop  and  man 
shall  stand  face  to  face  with  man,  rejoicing  in 
the  light  of  his  new  and  infinite  wisdom,  to 
see  him  as  he  is. 

Considering  these  pleasures,  it  is  not  strange 
that  we  should  love  the  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  ever  seek  the  sjround  of  common  interest 
on  which  they  are  formed.  How  often  are  in- 
dividuals, who  have  stood  apart  and  totally 
oblivious  to  one  another's  existence,  when 
magnetized  by  common  interest,  drawn  to- 
gether by  forces  that  change  cannot  weaken 
nor  time  decay.  What  earthly  power  can 
sever  the  bonds  of  friendship  that  we  as  a 
class  have  formed  here,  toiline'  together  to 
reach  a  common  end.  What  flood  of  years 
can  drown  the  happy  memories  that  we  shall 
carry  with  us  when  we  part.  We  can  realize 
even  now  that  when  years  have  rolled  away, 
leaving  with  us  their  burden  of  human  sorrow, 
suffering  and  disappointment,  when  the  frosts 
of  age  have  whitened  our  heads  and  stiflened 
our  limbs,  we  shall  look  back  through  the 
softening  mazes  of  time  and  see  our  college 
life  as  a  beautiful  garden,  where  with  unfet- 
tered hands  we  gathered  the  golden  fruit  of 
knowledge  and  with  untraiiiiiieled  hearts  de- 
lighted in  the  blossoms  of  pleasure. 

It  is  far  easier  to-night,  members  of '93,  to 
understand  why  we  as  classes  are  bound  to- 
gether by  such  strong  bonds  of  love,  than  to 
understand  why  this  veil  of  estrangement  has 
been  hung  between  our  classes.    It  is  much 
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pleasantcr  to  contemplate  the  former  than  the 
latter.  The  one  shows  the  developmeiU  oi 
the  human  nature,  the  other  the  growth  oi  the 
divine.  The  veil  may  have  been  woven  trom 
pride  and  resentment,  from  contemjit,  Ironi 
envy,  from  jealousy,  or  from  vain  imagination. 
Whatever  its  texture  may  be,  we  thank  ymi 
that  once  before  you  leave  us  you  reach  out  a 
friendly  hand  and  draw  its  folds  aside,  that  we 
may  meet  >  ou  here  as  friends.  We  are  glad 
that  as  you  reached  the  threshold  of  the  worltl 
you  cast  one  backward  glance,  and,  seeing  us 
where  you  had  been,  realized  that  soon  we 
would  be  where  you  are.  We  are  glad  that 
as  you  have  reached  the  edge  of  college  lite, 
you  have  found  other  bonds,  which,  though 
less  closelv  drawn  than  our  class  bonds,  yet 
bind  us  closely  into  one.  And  now  as  you 
reach  out  with  reluctant  fingers  to  sever  these 
sweet  bonds  of  college  life,  be  well  assured 
that  this  one  token  of  your  love  for  us,  this 
sacred  pipe  of  peace,  shall  be  treasured  with 
faithful  care.  Rest  well  assured  that  though 
in  spi.e  of  our  utmost  care  it  should  crumble 
back  to  its  dust  and  be  forgotten  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  that  love  of  which  it  is  a  token  shall 
never  wane  nor  decay,  but  shall  still  shine  on 
in  unimpaired  beauty  when  the  sun  has  spent 
its  last  spark  and  thrown  forth  its  last  flicker- 
ing beam. 

And  now  as  we  look  into  the  curling  smoke 
from  the  peaceful  bowl,  we  see  the  harbor 
gates  float  slowly  back,  and  another  little  fleet 
weighs  anchor  to  sail  out  upon  the  ocean  ot 
life.  How  beautiful  and  gallant  they  look  as 
they  trim  their  new  .sails  to  catch  the  favoring 
breeze.  We  shall  watch  them  for  a  little 
while  upon  their  course — but  no,  in  an  instant 
thev  are  caught  in  the  whirl,  swung  out  into 
the  current,  and  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  maze 
of  masts.  Only  now  and  again  can  we  catch 
sight  of  one  of  those  loved  faces.  Sometimes 
it  bears  a  look  of  sorrow,  sometimes  oi  joy; 


sometimes  of  disaj:)pointment,  sometimes  of 
rigid  determination.  It  is  only  the  old,  old 
story  of  life,  for  you  m  your  turn  and  ior  us  in 
ours.  But  now  the  friendly  smoke  has  be- 
come a  dark  cloud  whose  dulling  edge  rests 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  one  by  one 
these  barques  disappear  in  its  dusky  depths. 
And  this  is  all?  No,  ior  now  the  cloud  is 
slowly  dissipated  by  a  golden  glow  on  the 
other  side,  and  as  it  melts  away  we  see  these 
same  barques  anchortd  on  a  calm  and  jjeace- 
ful  sea.  and  on  the  endless  shore  of  eternity 
stands  this  same  company.  And  our  most 
earnest  wish  for  you  to-night  is  that  when  our 
barques  shall  sail  into  these  same  still  waters, 
and  our  anchors  be  dropped  on  the  golden 
sands  of  this  blissful  shore,  that  not  one  face 
from  our  numbers  may  be  missing  there,  but 
that  again  we  may  be  united  in  the  bonds  of 
perfect  lo\'e,  where  p^.rting  is  no  more. 

THE  NATION  OF  DESTINY. 

Time  tries  the  works  of  man.  It  adds  lus 
ter  to  the  good,  and  casts  reproach  upon  the 
evil.  It  determines  the  stability  and  duration 
oi  institutions  and  of  nations.  It  has  pointed 
out  the  delects  and  extolled  the  virtues  of  man- 
kind in  every  age  and  clime.  The  faithfulness 
oi  an  y\braham,  the  valor  of  a  David,  the  cour- 
age oi  a  Daniel,  the  steadfastness  of  a  Paul, 
will  grow  brighter  as  the  world  advances, 
while  the  ever  increasing  blackness  of  mid- 
night will  continue  to  be  cast  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation  upon  the  atrocities  of  a  Nero, 
the  blood-thirstiness  of  a  Herod  the  Great, 
the  contaminating  influence  ot  a  Voltaire,  the 
treason  oi  an  Arnold  and  the  treachery  of  a 
Judas  Iscariot.  Each  generation  becomes  the 
judge  of  all  that  have  gone  before,  and  exper- 
ience teaches  each  to  shun  the  vices  and  prac- 
tice the  virtues  of  the  preceding.  Thus  his- 
tory is  progressive  and  the  present  times  and 
nations  are  the  best,  for  they  are  the  result  oi 
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the  thought,  tlic  prayers,  the  benedictions, 
the  tears,  the  struggles,  the  persecutions,  of 
two  hundred  generations.  The  introduction 
of  Christianity  gave  a  mighty  impetus  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  to  the  uplifting  of 
humanity.  New  life  was  infused  into  the  old. 
Old  institutions  gave  place  to  the  new  and 
better,  and  the  millenium  seemed  nigh. 

But  ominous  sounds  were  heard.  And  soon 
the  first  fierce  lightning  flash  of  the  coming 
tornado  was  seen  in  the  distance.  The  rulers 
of  earth  and  the  demons  of  darkness  combine 
to  crush  the  new  faith.  Christianity  enters 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  Kingdoms  rise 
and  fall,  moral  earthquakes  sliake  the  world, 
commotion  unaccountable  follows  on  the  heels 
of  commotion,  all  human  affairs  are  thrown  in- 
to turmoil,  aid  Christianity  seems  last  in  the 
fearful  destruction.  Yet  all  this  was  but  the 
silent,  invisible,  onward,  restless  working  of 
the  leaven  cast  over  the  world  from  the  hill  of 
Calvarv. 

The  gloom  vanishes  and  Christianity  comes 
forth  brighter  because  of  the  darkness  and  be- 
gins anew  its  world-wide  mission.  The  same 
year  that  Columbus  planted  the  banner  of 
S|)ain  on  -San  Salvador,  Savonarola  set  up  the 
banner  of  pure  Christianity  at  Florence.  And 
soon  from  all  parts  of  that  land  came  the  tri- 
umphant strain  of  the  martyrs  as  the  song 
amid  the  crackling  flames — Christianity  is  born 
anew  on  Italian  soil — and  the  gentle  breezes 
catching  up  the  refrain  waft  it  over  the  Alps, 
and  Luther,  sitting  in  his  cloister,  hears  the 
echo  and  the  great  reformation  is  set  in  mo- 
tion. 

The  Pope  threatened,  monarchs  raged.  It 
is  the  same  old  story.  Evil  men  have  ever 
oppressed  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  promotion  of  truth  in  morals,  science  or 
religion.  Luther  they  e.x-communicated,  Gal- 
ileo they  condemned  and  persecuted,  to  .Soc- 
rates they  gave   hemlock,  Savonarola  they 


burnt,  and  Him  who  was  the  embodiment  of 
truth  they  crucified  ;  but  the  truth  itself  they 
could  crush,  never.  "A  little  smoke  may  ob- 
scure the  stars,  but  they  shine  on  forever." 
The  fiercer  the  persecution  the  farther  Chris- 
tianity spread.  Wycliffe  had  prepared  the 
way  for  its  reception  in  England  and  Puritan- 
ism was  the  product  of  the  reformation  re- 
formed. But  neither  did  the  soil  of  England 
afford  a  ]:)eaceful  resting  place  for  Christianity. 
For  centuries  it  sought  in  vain  for  a  land  where 
it  might  unfold  its  principles  without  fear  of 
molestation.  At  last  a  little  company  of  these 
Puritans,  who  loved  their  country  much,  but 
their  God  more,  bid  adieu  to  the  land  of  their 
birth  and  wath  the  everlasting  skies  above  and 
the  trackless,  fathomless  ocean  beneath,  they 
turn  the  prow  of  the  Mayflower  toward  the 
setting  sun. 

On  the  mainmast  of  that  vessel  sits  individ- 
ual intelligence,  on  its  bow  rides  independent 
conscience,  while  Christianity  liolds  the  helm. 
Do  you  doubt  the  safety  of  that  little  craft  on 
whose  bosom  rest  the  principles  that  shall  lib- 
erate a  world  ?  Rather  would  the  stars  change 
their  course  than  that  destruction  should  o\'er- 
take  that  vessel.  The  Mayflower  arrives  at 
Plymouth  Rock  Dec.  21,  1620,  and  amid  a 
storm  of  snow  and  sleet  the  Pilgrim  steps  up- 
on the  shore  of  the  New  World. 

The  man  of  destiny  has  reached  the  land  of 
destiny  and  begins  the  nation  of  destiny.  By 
.the  following  spring,  although  fully  one-half 
of  that  gallant  little  company  had  found  a 
quiet  grave  beside  the  .sea,  not  one  man  even 
thought  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
And  why  ?  Because  on  the  barren  shores  of 
New  England  they  enjoyed  that  which  the 
green  meadows  and  sunny  hillsides  of  Old 
England  did  not  afford,  freedom  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscience.  And  Christianity  was  established 
on  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 


THl'  Hr)L(\M) 


Hut  not  alone  to  protestant  Christianity  is 
the  success  of  the  nation  due,  but  to  that  wliich 
in  a  republic  must  inevitably  follow  it,  civil 
libertv.  The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of 
liberty  in  the  great  republic  was  written  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and  the  princij)les 
there  laid  down  made  possible  the  second  and 
greater  chapter,  the  Declaration  ot  Indepen- 
dence. JelTerson  crystallized  public  sentiment 
when  he  wrote  those  immortal  words,  "All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal."  These 
words  startleci  the  world,  for  such  words  had 
not  been  heard  since  Christ  proclaimed  them 
to  the  multitudes.  By  these  words  our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  presence  of  monarchial  England 
and  the  power  of  the  Pope,  "challenged  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  '  for  at  a  single  breath 
they  swept  away  kings  and  nobles,  prelates 
and  peers.  This  document  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  Magna  Charta  and  the  petition  of 
Rights. 

The  British  king  and  parliament,  France, 
the  ci\'ilized  world,  stood  in  mute  astonish- 
ment, humi'.nity  held  its  breath  and  liberty 
trembled  for  results.  .Such  a  body  ot  men 
she  had  never  seen  assembled  in  her  cause. 
She  had  listened  to  Greece's  most  illustrious 
orator,  she  had  waited  with  bated  breath  to 
hear  the  words  of  Rome's  noblest  sons,  but 
never  did  .«he  look  upon  the  deliberations  of 
an  assembly  wiUi  a  more  intense  interest  than 
when  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  colonies 
proclaimed  themselves  free  and  independent. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  farmer  lett  his  plow  in  the 
furrow,  the  lawyer  his  books,  the  mechanic  his 
bench,  the  merchant  his  counter,  and  all  rallied 
round  the  standard  ol  liberty.  Shoulder  lo 
shoulder  they  fought  for  wife  and  child,  for 
home  and  native  land,  for  freedom,  humanity 
and  God.  The  power  of  a  peasant's  mind  and 
arm  England  felt,  and  trembled,  and  after 
eight  years  of  bloodshed  she  acknowledged  it 


to  the  world.  And  liberty  perched  on  the 
banner  of  the  rei)ublic.  Protestant  Christiani- 
ty, followed  by  civil  liberty,  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  a  higher  manhood.  During  all 
these  years  the  germs  of  a  disease  which 
threatened  to  prove  fital  had  been  spreading 
throughout  the  nation.  While  the  Mayflower 
was  yet  on  the  ocean  another  vessel  set  sail  for 
the  New  World.  Let  us  compare  the  two 
vessels  and  their  occupants.  Both  start  from 
the  Old  World  Ixnmd  f)r  the  new.  The 
pa.ssengers  difter  in  race,  differ  in  object;  the 
people  of  one  carried  from  their  native  land, 
the  other  driven  ;  the  one  groaning  under  the 
yoke  of  slavery,  the  other  condemning  the 
])rinciple  of  slavery;  the  one  to  serve  a  nation, 
the  other  to  build  it  ;  the  one  to  crv  out  for 
freedom,  the  otlier  to  declare  freedom;  the  one 
to  fear  the  lords  of  earth,  the  other  the  Lord 
of  heaven;  the  one  lands  at  famestovvn,  the 
other  at  Plvmouth  ;  the  one  utters  a  wail  of 
despair  and  curses  the  day  he  was  born,  the 
other  lifts  up  a  voice  of  thanksgi\'ino  f^p  a  land 
ot  freedom 

Two  hundred  and  forty  years  roll  by  ;  the 
descendants  of  the  one  still  groan  under  the 
lash  of  a  .Southern  master,  the  descendants  of 
the  other  become  the  mighty  men  of  the  na- 
tion. Both  pass  through  a  fearful  contest  of 
fire  and  l)lood  and  death,  and  at  last  the  Ne- 
gro antl  the  Puritan  clasp  hands  aroimd  the 
old  stars  and  stripes,  free  men  forever.  Chris- 
tianity and  liberty  have  now  the  .same  mean- 
ing to  the  Negro  they  had  to  the  Puritan,  and 
manhood  has  reached  its  majority.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  black  man  deposits  his 
ballot  beside  that  of  his  white  brother.  The 
solemn  hour  of  American  manhood  has  struck. 
Had  not  America  been  equal  to  the  great  task 
before  her,  had  she  been  faithless  to  her 
mighty  unknown  Future,  whose  foundations 
are  deep  in  democracy,  whose  heights  are  dim 
in  the  unfulfilled  ;  had  siie  not  been  the  mar- 
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tyr  and  savior  she  iias  l)een,  tlu  n  IuiinanU\' 
must  have  turned  once  inore  toward  the  East 
Democracy  would  have  waited  1800  years  in 
vain  for  a  precedent,  and  Philosopliy  must 
have  looked  to  other  continents  and  to  other 
civilizations  for  its  ideal. 

Tiiis  land  embodies  the  ambitions,  the 
dreamings,  the  prayers,  the  temporal  hopes  ot 
humanity's  oppressed  millions  in  all  ages. 
This  is  the  land  the  Hungarian  and  Polish 
peasant,  the  Austrian  and  German  slave,  the 
Siberian  exile  and  the  Russian  serf  have  longed 
for.  This  is  the  land  the  patriot  has  sighed 
for  when  contending  with  hated  tyranny.  This 
is_the  land  the  seer  beheld  afar  off  when  liber- 
ty was  but  a  spark  and  manhood  a  name  un- 
known. For  countless  ages  this  fair  land  was 
held  in  reserve  until  a  race  of  men,  purified  by 
the  fires  of  persecution,  were  found  worthy  to 
go  in  and  possess  it.  There  are  no  new  con- 
tinents beyond.  No  future  Columbus  will  sail 
toward  the  West  and  discover  a  new  world. 
If  our  nation  perishes,  then  will  history  and  its 
conclusions  perish  with  her.  Humanity  must 
here  reach  its  highest  development.  As 
America  is  the  center  of  the  world  in  position, 
so  it  will  be  in  thought.  All  great  problems 
of  the  future  will  here  be  solved.  American 
diplomatists  will  be  of  the  quorum  whenever  a 
congress  of  nations  shall  deliberate  upon  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  Should  it  be  otherwise, 
should  combinations  of  nations  be  formed  to 
crush  out  pure  Christianity  and  the  liberty  it 
guarantees,  the  genius  of  some  future  Milton 
working  through   the  power  of  some  future 


Croiuwell  will  arrest  the  marching  of  ariniei 
and  the  sailing  of  navies.  From  our  midst 
shall  go  out  the  influences  that  will  mold  the 
thought  and  purify  the  morals  and  uphold  to 
the  world  the  religion  of  the  cross. 

Then,  O  Columbia,  go  forth,  trusting  to  the 
same  spirit  which  rescued  you  at  Bunker  Hill, 
at  Princeton,  at  Valley  Forge,  at  Bull  Run,  at 
Gettysburg.  The  same  omnipotent  God  who 
crowned  you  with  victory  at  Vorktown  and 
Appomattox  still  reigns.  The  three  great 
principles,  Protestant  Christianity,  Civil  Lib- 
erty, a  higher  manhood,  which  gave  the  nation 
birth,  are  the  principles  which  will  guide  her 
to  a  prosperous  future.  If  she  remain  uoon 
this  foundation,  who  will  deny  the  ability  of 
the  American  people  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Immanuel,  our  Prince. 

How  shall  it  be  when  not  a  few  hundred,  but 
tens  of  thousands  shall  rush  forth  with  lamps 
trimmed  and  oil  in  their  vessels  to  enlighten 
the  earth  ?  Oh,  how  shall  not  the  darkness 
flee  away  and  the  Son  of  Righteousness  illu- 
minate the  broad  sky  and  awake  the  sleepers 
of  earth  to  glory  and  immortality  ?  Then,  in- 
deed, shall  be  heard  the  joyful  cry  of  those 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death 
as  they  lift  up  their  eyes  toward  the  West  and 
exclaim,  "Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?"  Then 
will  Christianity,  Liberty,  and  Manhood  have 
fulfilled  their  mission,  and  Time,  the  test  of  all 
things,  will  crown  America  the  Nation  of  Des- 
tiny. G.  A.  SOWASH,  '93. 
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This  issue  has  been  delayed,  but  we  wish 
to  put  the  next  out  on  time,  so  all  wishing  ex- 
tra copies  of  the  October  issue,  containing  the 
history  of  the  class  of '78,  will  please  inlorm 
us  immediately  as  the  time  will  be  short. 


In  our  next  issue  we  will  publish  the  history 
of  the  class  of '78,  read  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Low- 
ry  at  the  reunion  of  that  class  on  the  Tuesday 
night  of  last  commencement  week.  All  per- 
sons wishing  extra  copies  will  please  notify  the 
business  manager  immediately,  that  we  may 
know  how  many  extra  copies  to  order. 


skill  ol  professionals,  have  iirovcn  cjuite  inter- 
esting besides  giving  the  boys  practice.  Offi- 
cers liave  been  elected  and  foot  ball  is  once 
more  coming  to  the  front.  Several  games  are 
anticipated.  The  new  gr(_>unds  are-  to  be  used 
this  fall  and  new  jjlayers  have  come  to  fill  the 
places  made  vacant,  so  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances if  our  boys  work — and  work  hard 
• — we  see  no  i-eason  why  Westminster's  team 
should  not  stand  with  a  high  record  at  the 
ckjse  ol  the  season. 


Athletic  sports  have  opened  up  with 
bright  prospects.  Class  spirit  seems  to  have 
been  aroused  and  several  games  have  been 
played,  which,  although   not  disj)laying  the 


The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  present 
session  of  congress  is  tin-  discussi(jn  of  the  sil- 
ver question.  This  has  been  a  question  of 
considerable  interest  for  several  vcars,  not  on- 
ly to  America,  but  to  Europe  as  well  ;  but  if 
present  indications  do  not  deceive,  the  silver 
question  is  fast  approaching-  a  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory, and  perhaps  the  ultimate  solution  of 
the  problem  is  not  far  distant.  For  several 
years  the  conviction  has  been  growing  all  over 
Europe  that  gold  is  the  only  safe  basis  for  a 
national  currency.  As  a  i-esult  they  have  one 
by  one  abandoned  bimetallism,  until  at  present 
monometallism  is  universally  accepted  through- 
out Europe.  The  question  is  nari^owed  now 
to  America,  or,  really,  to  the  United  States. 
Should  the  .Sherman  bill  be  unconditionally 
repealed  and  nothing  substituted  in  its  place 
the  question  will  be  [iractically  settled  in 
America,  for  the  few  republics  who  still  ad- 
here to  bimetallism  would  soon  follow  her  lead. 
Surely,  indications  point  to  a  speedy  and  ulti- 
mate abandonment  of  the  bimetallic  policy 
throughout  the  workl.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
just  what  the  result  of  such  an  action  would 
be.  All  admit  that  of  all  national  questions 
the  money  question  is  the  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. One  thing  is  cei'tain,  the  met: 
who  most  strongly  favor  monometallism  are 
the  men  who  own  the  gold.  With  gold  the 
only  basis  for  money  and  the  bulk  of  the  gold 
of  the  world  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men,  these 
would  certainly  be  able  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
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flucnce  over  tlic  world's  tinancc.  And  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  these  men  wlio  seem 
most  anxious  to  make  gold  the  only  standard, 
are  we  not  justified  in  suspecting  that  they  ex- 
pect to  reap  individual  benefit  from  such  an 
act  ? 

We  hear  much  in  praise  of  such  men  as  Le- 
land  M.  Stanford,  who  have  been  so  liberal  ti) 
colleges,  and  while  we  acknowledge  that  they 
have  done  much  to  further  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, we  question  whether  they  are  always 
careful  to  place  tlieir  contributions  where  they 
are  most  needed.  The  yearly  donations  to 
many  of  our  large  colleges  amount  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  seldom  do  we  hear 
of  the  small  colleges  receiving  handsome  gifts. 
And  yet  the  small  colleges  are  much  more 
needy  and  fully  as  important  to  the  cause  ot 
general  education.  While  the  large  institu- 
tions do  not  need  any  support  they  are  also 
out  of  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  young 
men  and  women  wishing  a  liigher  education. 
It  is  to  the  smaller  institutions  that  they  must 
look,  and  we  find  the  uselulness  anci  efficiency 
of  most  of  these  greatly  lessened  through  lack 
ol  sufficient  means.  Supporters  of  the  cause 
of  education  should  place  their  money  where 
it  will  be  of  most  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes, 
and  they  will  thereby  place  it  where  it  will  do 
the  most  real  good  to  the  cause  ot  education. 
An  hundred  thou.sand  dollars  to  such  colleges 
as  Westminster  would  certainly  accomplish 
much  more  real  benefit  than  an  equal  amount 
to  Yale  or  Harvard,  and  yet  so  many  give 
their  money  to  institutions  where  expenses 
are  so  high  that  they  can  be  patronized  only 
by  the  rich,  and  thereby  fail  almost  entirely  to 
reach  those  who  most  need  aid. 


It  is  asserted  that  measures  will  soon  be 
taken  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Gearv 
act,  which  has  so  fu'  been  [jractically  a  dead 
letter.  It  would  certainly  be  better  if  their 
labors  were  directed  toward  the  rei)eal  rather 


than  the  enforcement  of  a  law  .so  manifestly 
unjust.  The  United  States  has  never  shown 
herself  more  inconsistent  than  in  her  actions 
toward  China  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
And  in  her  present  actions  not  only  has  she 
violated  her  former  treaties  of  friendship  with 
China,  but  also  the  j)rinciples  on  which  modern 
emigration  laws  should  be  founded.  We  do 
not  deny  that  our  go\-ernment  has  the  right  to 
enact  strict  emigration  laws.  On  the  contrary 
we  think  that  such  laws  would  be  greatly  ben- 
eficial to  our  country.  But  these  laws  should 
be  general.  It  should  be  certain  classes  that 
should  be  ]5rohibited,  not  certain  nationalities. 
The  Geary  act  was  a  direct  insult  to  the 
Chinese  government,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
resent  it.  It  virtually  declares  that  we  consid- 
er all  Chinaiuen  bad,  and,  as  such,  then-  pres- 
ence injurious  to  our  go\'ernment.  Should 
this  act  be  strictly  enforced,  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment will  no  doubt  retaliate.  In  which 
case  the  United  States  government  will  prob- 
ably find,  that,  in  a  suspension  of  friendly  re- 
lations with  that  country,  she  has  much  more 
to  lose  than  she  has  to  gain. 


The  football  season  is  approaching  and  we 
will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  the  ott  recurring 
question,  "Should  football  be  permitted  in 
colleges  ?"  We  are  sorry  that  we  will  be  com- 
pelled to  difler  with  our  last  year's  editor,  and 
anwer  in  the  affirmative.  Although  this  ques- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
for  years,  neither  side  has  been  successful  in 
convincing  the  other  of  their  error;  so  the}' 
have  retired  to  their  resoective  places,  the  one 
to  sadly  shake  their  heads  and  predict  the  re- 
turn of  times  as  barbarous,  if  not  more  so,  than 
those  which  witnessed  the  gladiatorial  contests 
at  Rome;  the  other  to  enter  heart  and  soul  into 
a  contest  from  w  hich  fond  mothers  and  wise 
fathers  are  assured  they  will  never  come  out 
ali\  e.  There  has  never  been  a  college  same 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  such  severe  criti- 
cism, in  tact  they  seem  to  have  failed  to  find 
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an  ;ulji:cti\  t'  w  hich  w  ould  liilv  explain  ihcir  es- 
timation ot  the  i>anie.     Barbarous,  wickcxi, 
cruel,  are  but  a  few  of  the  epithets  vvhicii  have 
been  heaped  upon  it,  and  yet  we  think  that  if 
called  upon  to  defend  these  thev  would  hnd  it 
a  difficult  task.    We  admit  that  the  game  is 
naturally  of  a  rough  nature,  but  yet  tlie  objec- 
tionable features  have  been  so  carefully  re- 
moved that  the  danger  ot  serious  accident  has 
been   reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  a  careful 
census  shows  that  in  proportion  of  serious  ac- 
cidents to  the  numbers  engaged,  it  compares 
favorably  with  man\'  other  college  games.  To 
the  uninitiated  -it  no  doubt   seems  almost  a 
miracle  that  the  separation  of  that  struggling 
mass   of  humanity   does   not   disclose  the 
mangled  remains  of  two  or  more  players,  yet 
they  all  come  out  unhurt  and  eager  for  the 
next  play.     Again  it  is  urged  that  it  is  simply 
a  trial  of  brute  strength,  and  so  far  from  being 
in  anv  respect  educational  tends  only  to  de- 
grade the  players  both  mentally  and  morally. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  w  ith   football  will 
deny  that  of  all  college  games  it  is  one  of  the 
most  educational.    One  of  the  greatest  objec- 
tions to  college  games  is  that  after  the  acquire- 
ment of  considerable  skill  they  become  largely 
mechanical,  but  this  can  never  be  urged  of 
football.    The  most  exi^erienced  ])laycr  atone 
moment  knows  little  of  what  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  players  a  few  seconds  later.  The 
opposite  team  is  always  an  unknown  cpiantity; 
it  is  always  doing  just  what  you  did  not  ex- 
pect it  to  do,  and  in  order  that  these  moves  be 
successfully  met  the  player  must  train  himself 
to  form  rapid,  correct  decisions.     He  must  de- 
cide instantly  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
So  essential  is  this  to  success  that  the  team 
which  does  the  best  head  work  will  nearly  al- 
wa)s  win,  and  certainly  this  ability  to  form 
rapid,  correct  decisions  is  an  important  part  of 
our  education.    For  the  charge  that  it  is  mor- 
ally degrading  we  fail  to  see  the  justification. 
What  is  there  in  a  friendly  test  of  skill  and 
strength  that  will  lower  a  student's  manhood. 


And  we  appeal  to  all  those  who  have  witnessed 
the  game  if  a  defeat  in  football  ih  not  taken  in 
just  as  friendly  and  manly  a  spirit  as  a  defeat 
in  any  other  game,  and  if  football  players  show 
themselves  in  any  way  more  barbarous  for 
having  engaged  in  the  game.  And  lastly,  all 
the  adverse  criticisms  which  football  has  re- 
ceived will  not  keep  studcjUs  from  engaging 
in  it.  They  delight  in  this  game,  which  af- 
fords such  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  full 
exercise  of  their  combined  mental  and  physical 
powers,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  persuade 
them  that  it  is  fit  only  for  beasts  or  savages. 
Football  is  now  the  most  popular  of  all  college 
games,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  it 
will  contiinie  to  be  tlie  national  college  game. 

SociAl,  lile  in  college  is  worthy  of  a  great 
deal  more  attention  than  the  average 
student  is  willing  to  give  it.  Our  inten- 
tion in  speaking  of  this  is  not  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  neglecting  one's  work  and  of  seek- 
ing pleasure  at  all  times,  but  rather  to  suggest 
something  of  the  importance  of  social  educa- 
tion that  may  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  neg- 
ligent in  this  respect.  The  student's  lile  is  a 
busy  one,  and  many  stay  away  from  enter- 
tainments and  social  gatherings  on  the  plea 
that  they  do  not  have  time  to  attend  them, 
and  yet  very  often  they  could  do  more  work 
if  thev  would  only  forget  their  laborious  tasks 
for  a  time  and  allow  friends  to  cheer  them.  No 
one  is  fully  roimded  out  unless  he  can  conduct 
-  himself  well  in  society.  Rudeness  of  action 
and  abruptness  of  expression  always  detract 
from  one's  estimation  in  the  sight  of  others, 
and  often  tend  to  isolate  one  from  society. 
How  often  we  hear  the  expression,  "What  a 
pity  that  man  does  not  have  better  social 
qualities,  it  would  so  much  increase  his  power 
to  do  good  !"  This  lack  is  often  due  to  ne- 
glected opportunities  in  former  days,  which, 
had  they  been  cherished,  would  have  led  their 
possessor  into  broader  and  better  fields  of  use- 
fulness.   By  fu-  the  be.st  part  of  one's  educa- 
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tion  is  the  practical  i)ai't,  and  tlic  man  vvlio  e.\- 
clucies  himself  from  society  and  is  content  with 
a  personal  knowledge  without  imparting  any- 
thing to  others,  ij  to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  great 
factor  in  life  to  be  able  to  read  human  nature 
and  to  know  how  to  deal  with  others,  and  this 
can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  association 
with  those  around  us.  Many  of  the  things 
studied  in  college  are  forgotten  by  the  student, 
but  the  e.xperience  gained  during  a  college 
course  clings  to  him  and  in  a  great  measure 
influences  his  future  life.  How  important, 
therefore,  that  this  experience  should  be  di- 
rected toward  those  acquirements  which  will 
best  help  one  to  com|)!ete  a  successful  and 
happy  life. 

COLLEGE  WORLD. 

— Texas  spent  $2,Soo,ooo  last  year  for  pub- 
lic education. 

— Chicago  has  800  private  schools,  350  sem- 
inaries, and  4  universities 

— The  University  of  Michigan  has  just  en- 
rolled two  Chinese  women  as  students. 

— In  the  last  twenty-five  years  $11,000,000 
have  been  given  in  this  country  to  vvomen's 
colleges. 

• — English  schools  have  their  summer  holi- 
days later  than  our  institutions.  Eton  College 
closed  for  the  summer  vacation  Aug.  14. 

— Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  salary  ever  received  by 
Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem- 
inary. 

— Mrs.  Sedgwick,  of  England,  has  collected 
vital  statistics  concerning  nearly  five  hundred 
women  who  have  studied  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  Those  women  and  their  children  are 
said  to  be  physically  superior  to  the  British 
average. 

—  Ex-President  Harrison's  lectures  at  Le- 
land  Stanford  University  will  not  begin  before 
February  loth,  continuing  until  the  middle  of 
Marcii.    Only  a  few  will  be  open  to  the  pub- 


lic, the  rest  will  be  confined  to  topics  only  of 
interest  to  the  students. 

— Five  new  buildings,  which  are  to  be  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  uses  of  the  Princeton 
College  and  Seminary,  are  now  receiving  the 
finishing  touches.  Three  of  these  buildings 
are  unique;  their  like  is  not  to  be  found  on 
any  other  campus  in  the  United  States. 

— Miss  Bertha  Lamme,  of  Springfield,  O., 
who  has  recently  taken  the  degree  of  electrical 
engineer  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  is  said 
to  be  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  receive 
this  degree.  Mr.  Edison  says  that  women  are 
especially  fitted  for  electrical  work  on  account 
of  their  delicacy  of  touch. 

— Warren  Holden,  -an  instructor  m  mathe- 
matics in  Girard  College,  has  published  on  the 
press  of  J.  P.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, a  brief  essav  on  the  "Oneness  of  Arith- 
metic," in  which  he  aims  to  present  aritiimetic 
as  a  series  of  homogenerjus  propositions,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  one  universal  principle  of  ratio 
and  proportion. 

—  Miss  Klumpke,  a  California  gu'l  who  en- 
tered the  Paris  observatory  as  a  pupil  five 
years  ago,  has  won  her  place  in  the  first  rank 
as  astronomer,  and  is  one  of  the  most  tireless 
and  successful  observers  in  France.  One  of 
the  two  great  equatorials  at  the  observator\'  is 
reserved  for  her  sole  use,  and  Miss  Klumjjke 
was  the  first  woman  ever  adniitted  to  the  insn- 
tution. 

— There  are  1,309,251  colored  children  in 
the  colored  public  schools  of  this  country. 
There  are  forty-seven  secondary  schools  with 
11,837  colored  students;  twenty-five  colleges 
with  8,396  colored  youth  enrolled;  twenty-five 
theological  schools  with  755  students;  five 
schools  of  medicine  with  426  students;  fifty- 
two  normal  .schools  with  10,042  colored 
students. 

— Oberlin  has  honored  itself  in  conferriup: 
upon  Miss  Helen  Almira  Shafiter  the  second 
doctorate   of  law    that   has  been  conferred 
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by  an  American  college  upon  an  American 
woman.  Dr.  Shaffer  was  fifty-four  on  tlic  23^ 
of  September.  Twenty  yeans  ago  she  was 
pronounced  the  most  successful  high  school 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  country.  In 
1887  she  came  to  Wellesley  as  professor  of 
nyathematics,  and  in  1888  she  was  chosen 
president  of  that  institution. 

— Prof  E.  E.  Barnard  has  r^eturned  from 
his  European  trip,  bearing  the  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  by  the  French  Academy  of 
Science  as  the  Lelande  prize  for  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  year  in  astronomy,  this  being 
the  discovery  of  the  fifth  satellite  ol  Jupiter. 
He  talks  enthusiastically  of  the  European  ob- 
servatories he  saw  and  the  great  astronomers 
he  met,  but  still  contends  that  they  have  no 
instruments  superior  to  ours,  and  that  America 
leads  the  world  in  the  science  of  astronomy. 


MUSIC  AND  ART  NOTES. 

— Miss  Gertie  Clark,  a  former  pupil  of  the 
conservatory,  is  studying  this  year  with  the 
Sisters,  at  St.  Xavier's  Academy,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

— ^Jacobsohn  has  raised  his  price  to  the 
modest  sum  of  $600  per  hour.  Still  music 
students  flock  to  him  even  at  that  exorbitant 
price. 

— Miss  Edith  Wynn,  of  Geneva,  highly  rec- 
-ommended  by  the  best  teachers  in  stringed 
instruments,  has  charge  of  that  department. 
She  will  be  here  every  Thursday  alternoon. 
We  hope  all  those  who  are  gomg  to  study 
with  her  will  begin  at  once. 

— Prof  Thelen  and  wile  have  cliarge  of  the 
music  department  in  Mt.  Union  College  this 
year.  The  Pittsburgh  Chrisiian  Advocak  s'Ays 
of  them:  "These  new  artists  are  strictly  first- 
class.  They  participated  in  the  e.xersises  com- 
mencement day,  and  captured  everybody." 

— There  has  been  a  complete  chaqge  in  the 
music  department  at  the  ladies'  hall  ;  and 
therefore  a  new  change  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing.   Prof  Douglas  uses    Mason's  method. 


w  hich,  being  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
used,  needs  no  word  of  coiumendation  in  this 
column. 

— The  art  department  has  felt  somewhat  the 
loss  of  students,  but  the  prospects  are  getting 
brighter  and  we  do  not  feel  as  discouraged  as 
at  first  for  new  pupils  are  constantlv  coming 
in.  As  we  still  have  Miss  Hodgen  with  us  we 
know  it  will  do  as  great  things  as  it  has  done 
formerly. 

— Miss  Bird  Clingan  will  pursue  her  musical 
studies  in  one  of  our  higher  conservatories  the 
coming  winter;  Miss  Caldwell  will  teach  a 
select  music  class  in  Pittsburgh;  Miss  McNall 
will  have  charge  of  the  music  department  at 
SunDury,  and  Miss  Haney  will  teach  a  music 
class  at  home.  These  are  all  musical  gradu- 
ates of  the  class  of  '93. 

— The  attendance  at  the  college  is  much 
smaller  than  other  years  and  on  this  account 
the  music  department  is  not  as  full  as  usual, 
but  the  pupils  are  increasing  as  rapidly  as 
could  be  expected.  Those  who  have  been 
studying  with  Prof.  Douglas  the  past  few 
weeks  and  understand  his  method  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it  and  can  easily  see  that 
rapid  progress  can  be  made. 

—  The  music  program  of  the  Y.  M.  &  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  social  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
The  piano  solos  were  brilliant  and  appropriate 
and  i  1  their  selection  showed  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  performers.  Miss  Merritt  and 
Prof  Douglas  made  their  first  appearance  be- 
fore a  New  Wilmington  audience,  Miss  Merritt 
singing  and  Prof  Douglas  playing  her  accom- 
paniments. They  were  well  received  and 
heartily  encored. 

— The  Pittsburgh  exposition  this  year  offers 
varied  attractions  for  music  lovers.  Signor 
Campanini,  the  renowned  tenor,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  a  series  of  concerts.  Black  Patti, 
who  made  so  many  admirers  for  herself  there 
last  year,  was  the  vocalist  on  the  opening 
night  and  was  greeted  with  a  tumu't  of  ap 
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plause.  Her  eng;agement  lliis  .season  was  for 
sixteen  days.  Other  artists  of  more  or  less 
note  have  been  engaged  for  the  concerts,  while 
the  best  bands  of  the  country  keep  the  musical 
exposition  visitor  in  a  perpetual  realm  of  de- 
light. 

— Miss  Merritt,  who  has  charge  of  the  vocal 
department,  comes  to  us  highly  recommended 
by  Wm.  Courtney,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
best  vocal  teachers  m  the  United  States;  she 
also  has  studied  several  years  with  the  best 
teachers  in  the  New  England  conservatory. 
While  in  New  York  she  was  a  member  of  one 
ol  the  first  musical  clubs  in  the  city,  called 
"The  Lorelei."  Her  method  is  very  much 
liked  and  her  pupils  are  doing  very  excellent 
work.  She  has  under  her  direction  the  chorus 
and  notation  classes.  The  chorus  ol  over  loi  - 
ty  members  seem  interested  in  their  work  and 
expect  this  week  to  take  up  a  new  chorus, 
"Oh,  Italia,"  by  Donizetti.  To  the  notation 
class  of  over  thirty  members  she  is  introducing 
the  interval  system  of  reading  which  is  used 
by  the  best  teachers. 

COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— ^Juniors — Take  courage. 

— Let  us  have  electric  lights. 

— G.  W.  Bovard,  '90,  was  in  town  recently. 

— Our  friend.  A,  H.  Best,  was  seen  in  town 
recently. 

— Miss  Clara  L.  Whissen  is  now  located  in 
Chicago. 

— Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson,  '88,  was  in  chapel 
Thursday. 

— All  new  students  are  required  to  sign  the 
college  joke  book. 

— D.  R  Smith, '92,  occupied  Rev.  McVey's 
pulpit  last  Sabbath. 

— Conundrum:  "Why  is  the  hall  veranda 
like  a  clothes  line  ?" 

— The  prospects  for  a  good  foot  ball  team 
this  year  are  bright. 


— Mr.  Ed.  McElree  was  home  over  Sab- 
bath, September  17th. 

— Rev.  T.  A.  Houston  assisted  Rev.  Mc- 
Elree at  communion. 

— Miss  Alice  Semple  has  retu'^ned  from  a 
trip  to  the  World's  fair. 

— Prof  J.  P.  Vance,  of  Knoxville  College, 
has  returned  to  his  work. 

— Mrs.  Valetta  Thelen  assisted  at  a  benefit 
in  New  Castle  October  2d. 

— Ask  the  calculus  class  why  he  elected  that 
instead  of  Latin  or  Greek. 

— Dr.  McBride  and  wife,  of  Youngstown, 
are  visitors  at  Rev.  Dick's. 

— Miss  Lida  Pomeroy  has  been  sick  and  is 
not  yet  able  to  enter  college. 

— Miss  Bertha  Black  will  teach  music  in  the 
academy  at  Hickorv  this  year. 

— Rev.  S.  M.  Black,  of  Tarentum,  ha.s 
moved  to  New  Wilmington  to  live. 

— Some  news  :  New  school  year,  new  pro- 
fessors, new  students,  new  building. 

— Mr.  Frank  Scott,  '84,  and  son,  of  Cleve- 
land, visited  his  father  here  recently. 

— Strangeway  believes  that  patience  and 
perseverance  are  the  secret  of  success. 

— Mr.  P.  H.  Gordon,  '92,  will  enter  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  this  year. 

— ^J.  H.  Spencer,  '92,  was  home  from  the 
Theological  Seminary  Sabbath,  Sept.  24. 

—Rev.  J.  M.  Robertson,  of  Silver  Lake. 
N.  Y.,  conducted  chapel  exercises  recently. 

—Miss  Edith  L.  Wynn,  of  Beaver  Falls, 
has  been  secured  to  instruct  in  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

— -School  opened  September  6th  with  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  students  in  at- 
tendance. 

— Miss  Bessie  McLaughry,'87,  will  complete 
her  course  in  the  medical  school  at  Philadel- 
phia this  year. 

— ^John  Donaldson  and  A.  H.  Elliott,  both 
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of '92,  leave  next  week  lor  Philadelphia  to 
study  medicine. 

— Prof.  W.  J.  Shields,  '85,  has  been  elected 
professor  of  electrical  engineering  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont. 

— Prof  W.  J.  Shields  left  this  week  for  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  where  he  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  State  University. 

' — Prof  J.  P.  Vance,  '85,  has  been  visiting 
his  friends  here.  He  will  teach  in  Knoxville 
College  again  this  year. 

— Distinguishing  features  ot  the  Senior 
class  :  Good  lessons  (?),  good  looks,  good 
sense,  good  behavior,  etc. 

— Mr.  H.  G.  Byers,  after  teaching  two  years 
in  the  west,  is  back  in  school  again,  and  ex- 
pects to  graduate  with  '95. 

— One  gentleman  had  an  interesting  story 
he  would  like  to  have  told,  but  unfortunately 
he  forgot  the  story.    Watch  for  our  next. 

— It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Juniors  to 
study  anything  about  the  Ego  next  year,  hav- 
ing already  mastered  the  science  of  self-obser- 
vation. 

— The  foundation  of  the  new  Science  Hall  is 
finished  and  work  begun  on  the  walls.  It  is 
expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  fan.  i. 

— Littell  thinks  of  investing  in  a  type-writer 
for  use  this  winter.  His  Iriends  will  confer  a 
favor  by  presenting  him  stamps,  paper  and 
envelopes. 

—Prof  Hopkins,  who  was  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  school,  has  arrived. 
Westminster  is  to  be  congratulated  on  secur- 
ing his  services. 

— We  are  glad  to  welcome  Miss  McLaughrv 
back  again.  .She  spent  part  of  last  year  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  conies  back  lull  of  enthusi- 
asm for  her  work. 

Summer  Boarder — "Oh,  how  nice!  They 
say  silk  grows  on  corn,  but  is  it  really  true, 
Mr.  Turnup?"     I^'armer Turnup — "Yes,  Miss 


Grenegras,  and  it's  all  grosgrain  silk,  too." 
—  Ex. 

— The  football  season  has  arrived.  Some 
of  the  ultra-fashionable  members  of  the  team 
consider  the  suits  so  esthetic  and  becoming  as 
to  be  suitable  for  evening  wear. 

• — Where,  oh,  where  is  ''Reddy  ?"  and  echo 
answers,  "Where!"  while  a  gloom  pervades 
the  air,  and  even  the  light  of  the  sun  seems 
dimmed  without  his  shining  hair. 

—  Miss  Franc  Donaldson,  '87,  and  Dr.  S. 
A.  Aiken,  '83,  were  married  Aug.  29,  and 
left,  Sept.  4,  for  a  visit  at  the  Fair,  going  from 
there  to  their  future  home  in  Cambridge,  Neb. 

— Owing  to  a  recent  action  of  the  board  it  is 
supposed  th;'.t  certain  articles  of  food  and 
clothing  heretolore  abundant  at  Westminster 
will  in  the  future  be  very  scarce.    Hard  times. 

— We  are  afraid  the  Doctor  approves  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Instance  the  following: 
"When  \-ou  throw  a  stone  and  hit  an  animal, 
there  is  the  'presence  of  an  appropriate  ob- 
ject' "  (quoting  Porter). 

— In  some  way  tlie  report  got  abroad  that 
Miss  Hodgens  was  not  to  be  back  this  year. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  with- 
out foundation,  and  that  she  is  back  ready  to 
take  charge  of  her  work. 

— Prof  Hopkins  was  sick  and  not  able  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  term.  Prof 
Shields  kindiy  took  charge  of  two  of  his  classes. 
Prof  H.,  however,  is  here  now,  and  his 
classes  are  doing  full  work. 

— The  new  science  building  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing and  will  be  readv  to  occupy  by  the 
first  of  the  year.  This  will  fill  a  long  felt  need, 
as  botany,  and  especially  physics,  has  been 
kept  in  the  back  ground  too  long. 

— Prof  E.  P.  Thompson  has  gone  to  Ox- 
ford, O.,  to  enter  upon  his  work  at  Miami. 
While  we  cannot  quite  forgive  Miami  for  en- 
ticing away  one  of  our  professors,  we  com- 
pliment her  on  securing  so  able  a  man. 
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—Rev.  J.  H.  Veazy,  for  several  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  mission  school  at  Chase  City,  Va., 
and  who  was  last  spring  elected  financial  agent 
of  the  college,  has  moved  into  the  house  ior- 
merly  occupied  bv  Prof  E.  P.  Thompson. 

— Very  depressing  !  ! — Student,  returning 
after  a  few  years'  absence:  "I  understand 
they've  made  it  very  hard  to  get  'transporta- 
tion accommodations.'  Don't  know  what  I'd 
do  if  I  couldn't  study  mathematics  instead  of 
the  classics." 

— What  is  the  matter  with  the  Juniors  ?  It 
does  appear  as  if  they  can't  play  ball  this  fall. 
Three  times  have  they  met  their  enemies  in 
the  arena,  and  three  times  have  they  been  de- 
feated. No  doubt  they  are  thinking  too  hard 
upon  their  orations. 

—Miss  Huldah  Campbell,  '84,  and  Mr.  R. 
E.  Stewart,  '85,  were  married  August  17th  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  father.  Rev.  W.  T. 
Campbell.  During  Miss  McLaughry's  ab- 
sence last  year  at  Bryn  Mawr  Miss  Campbell 
had  charge  of  her  classes,  and  the  best  wishes 
of  her  many  friends  in  the  college  follow  her 
to  her  new  home. 

—  "When  vacation  is  over"  then  it  is  that 
B.  R.  and  S.  B.,  supported  by  canes,  are  seen 
wending  their  way  adovvn  the  walk  carefully 
looking  for  exercise  as  they  go,  for  college 
has  opened  and  the  arduous  tasks  imposed 
upon  the  gentle  vouths  weigh  heavily  upon 
their  spirits  and  cause  their  weary  brains  to 
faint  and  almost  fail, 

— The  number  of  new  students,  while  not 
quite  so  large  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  is  still 
as  large  as  was  expected  considering  the  times. 
The  most  difference  is  noticed  in  the  music 
and  art  departments,  probably  because  these 
are  considered  as  accomplishments  that  can 
wait  for  better  times.  The  attendance  at  col- 
leges all  over  the  country  has  been  affected  by 
the  financial  depression. 

— The  Juniors  are  now  busy  collecting  all 
available  essay  and  oration  material.  After 


something  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
groaning  (for  this  class  does  more  of  every- 
thing than  anv  other  class,  so  they  say),  there 
will  no  doubt  be  some  wonderful  productions 
added  to  current  literature.  This  is  such  a 
particularly  classical  class  there  is  some  danger 
that  there  will  not  be  enough  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  go  around. 

— Some  students  are  becoming  alarmed  lest 
the  standard  chapel  speech  has  gone  into  a 
state  of  "innocuous  desuetude."  Don't  be 
alarmed — chestnut  time  has  not  come  yet. 
Some  night  there  will  be  a  good  frost  and 
then  a  vigorous  "clapping"  will  bringdown 
"I  know  you  are  anxious  to  get  at  your  les- 
sons," with  all  the  usual  sarcasm,  implying 
that  every  student's  purpose  in  college  is  to 
learn  "how  not  to  do  it." 

— Why  is  it  that  from  some  localities  we 
never  hear  of  a  young  person  going  to  college, 
while  in  others  the  majority  attend  some  of  the 
higher  institutions?  Perhaps  in  the  latter 
every  student  when  he  comes  home  inspires 
his  friends  with  the  determination  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  he  can  be  without  an  educa- 
tion. He  need  not  be  a  professional  man  just 
because  he  has  been  at  college.  There  is  need 
for  educated  farmers,  mechanics  and  business 
men  all  over  the  country.  Every  student 
should  be  a  missionary  in  this  line. 

— C.  W.  Smith,  '93,  adds  to  his  other  ac- 
complishments that  of  being  an  ever  ready  and 
graceful  impromptu  speaker.  While  attend- 
ing chapel  exercises  recently  in  one  of  our 
leading  educational  institutions  he  was  called 
upon  for  an  address.  He  was  electrified. 
Eye  witnesses  say  the  change  in  his  counten- 
ance was  wonderful.  His  speech  was  short 
and  to  the  point.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair 
he  eloquently  gasped  :  "I  have  nothing  to  say, 
thank  you."  He  evidently  wasn't  expecting 
it,  but  did  very  well  under  the  circumstances. 

— More  of  the  students  than  do  should  at- 
tend the  chorus  and  notation  classes.  They 
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are  free  to  all,  the  only  requirement  being  reg- 
ular attendance.  Every  one  should  know 
something  of  music  and  this  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  neglected.  A  large  number  of  tJie 
college  students  teach  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  and  are  very  often  required  to  teach  mu- 
sic in  their  schools,  and  these  classes  are  in- 
tended to  teach  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  singing.  Miss  Merritt  has  charge  of  them, 
and  the  work  of  this  year  promises. to  be  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

— Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
palace  car  on  the  Sharpsville  limited  has  his- 
toric associations,  being  the  one  in  which  Lin- 
coln rode  to  his  inauguration.  The  managers 
of  the  road  at  a  great  sacrifice  (of  expense  to 
themselves,  and  of  the  comfort  of  passengers) 
succeeded  in  procuring  the  treasure  and 
placed  it  upon  this  road,  wishing  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  advance  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation. They  well  understood  that  knowledge 
may  be  gained  indirectly  and  the  historic 
charm  about  this  splendid  old  coach  makes  it- 
self felt  by  all  who  enter  the  door. 

— Whereabouts  of '93s:  Miss  Barr.  teaching 
in  the  academy  at  Oakdale,  Pa.;  D.W. Berry, 
J.  G.  Houston,  W.  H.  Reed,  G.  A.  Sowash 
and  Chas.  Stunkard,  in  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary;  M.  M.  Brown,  studying  medicine; 
Miss  Campbell  teaching  in  Cannonsburg  High 
School;  J.  W.  Gealy,  teaching  in  Butler;  J.S. 
Cotton  and  A.  B.  McCormick,  in  Western 
Theological  Seminary;  Miss  Reed,  teaching 
in  Westminster  College;  Chas.  B.  Robertson, 
teaching  in  EauClarie  Academy ;  B.  B.  Snod- 
grass,  employed  in  a  steel  works  at  Youngs- 
town.    The  others  have  not  been  heard  from. 

— A  very  interesting  and  exciting  croquet 
contest  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  16th  inst., 
between  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Chas.  Smith,  par- 
ties ot  the  first  part,  and  Messrs.  Donaldson 
and  J.  G.  Smith,  of  the  second  part.  Each 
side  did  their  best  to  steal  the  game,  and  when 
Elliott  and  Smith  finally  succeeded,  a  free-for- 


all  fight  occurred,  followed  by  a  riot  up  town 
in  the  evening.  The  defeated  parties  carried 
their  case  to  the  Pittsburg  Times,  and  it  is  said 
that  by  means  of  a  liberal  bribe  they  obtained 
the  decision.  The  other  side  talks  of  appeal- 
ing to  Puck.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  peace 
lovers  of  the  community  that  the  game  belongs 
to  "Jack." 


EXCHANGES. 

After  the  ball  is  over. 

After  it'8  cleared  the  fence. 
Cleaving  the  air  so  bird  like, 

Giving  joy  intense. 
After  >he  batter  ha-s  scooted, 

While  the  bleachers  howl, 
What  anguish  to  hear  the  umpire 

Say  it's  but  a  foul.  — Exvka  xge. 

"Keep  true  to  the  dreams  of  your  youth." 
— Schiller. 

Silence  speaks  much,  words  more,  but  ac- 
tions most. 

Our  deeds  are  children  which  will  not  be 
disowned.  —  Miller. 

"Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of 
saddest  thoughts. " — Shelley. 

The  Chinese  say  there  is  a  well  of  wisdom 
at  the  root  ot  every  gray  hair. 

He  that  will  follow  good  advice  is  a  greater 
man  than  he  who  gives  it.  —  Ex. 

"Let  our  daily  labor  raise  the  standard  of 
manhood  as  to  dignity  and  nobility." — Ex. 

Gratitude  is  the  music  of  the  heart,  when  its 
chords  are  swept  by  the  breeze  ol  kindness. 

I  would  nither  have  a  good  friend,  than  all 
the  delights  and  treasures  of  Darius. — Plato 

"Faith  overlooks  the  difficulties  of  the  way 
and  bends  her  eves  only  to  the  end."  —  Ex. 
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Vou  may  j^lcaii  km i\\ led^i'  by  reading,  hut 
you  must  separate  the  chaft  trom  the  wheat  hy 
thinking?. — Ex. 

"The  tomb  of  Mahomet  is  covered  with  dia- 
monds, and  sapphires,  and  rubies  valued  at 
$  I  o,  000,000. — Ex. 

"He  wlio  receives  a  good  turnsliould  never 
forget  it;  lie  who  does  one  should  never  re- 
member it."  —  Chaiwn. 

"A  noble  act  is  one  which  is  prompted  by  a 
good, 'heart,  and  which  it  requires  energy  to 
carry  'out. ' ' — Montesquieu. 

Half  the  misery  of  the  world  comes  from 
trying  to  look  instead  of  trying  to  be  what  one 
is  not.  —  George  Macdonald. 

The  mosquito  might  have  been  highly 
prized  as  a  singing  bird,  it  it  had  only  stuck 
to  that  business  alone. — ^.v. 

"Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to 
argue  freely,  accortling  to  conscience,  above 
all  other  liberties." — Milton. 

"The  accurate  final  rights  of  man  lie  in  the 
fir  deeps  of  the  Ideal.  Every  noble  work 
is  at  first  impossible."  —  Carlyle. 

Miss  Beenthere:  "You  evidently  enjoyed 
Miss  Pretties' conversation  this  evening."  Mr. 
Wearie:  "Yes;  she  hasn't  been  to  the  World's 
fair." — Ex. 

A  gentleman  at  a  musical  party  asked  a 
friend  in  a  whisper,  "How  shall  I  stir  the  fire 
without  interrupting  the  music  ?"  "Between 
the  bars,"  replied  the  friend. 

A  shrewd  little  fellow  who  had  just  begun 
the  study  of  Latin  astonished  his  master  by 
the  following  translation  :  "Vir,  a  man;  gin,  a 
trap;  vir-gin,  a  man  trap."-— .^-t. 


"I  made  a  speech  at  the  doctor's  dinner  last 
night."  "That  accounts  for  it. "  "Accounts 
for  what  ?"  "Two  men  who  were  there  said 
they  had  discovered  a  new  opiate." — Judge. 

A  teacher  was  explaining  to  a  little  girl  how 
the  trees  developed  their  loliage  in  the  spring 
time.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  ihewee  maid,  "I  see; 
they  keep  their  summer  clothes  in  their 
trunks. " —  Ex. 

Papa  :  "Mercy,  what  an  interrogation  point 
you  are  ;  Pm  sure  I  didn't  ask  such  strings  of 
questions  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Little  son  :  "Don't  you  think  if  you  had, 
you'd  be  able  to  answer  more  of  mine?" — Ex. 

Louis  XIV.  showed  Himgrevv,  the  wit,  his 
picture  of  the  crucifixion  between  two  por- 
traits. "That  on  the  right,"  added  the  king, 
"is  the  pope,  and  that  ow  the  left  is  mysell." 
"I  thank  your  majesty,"  replied  the  wit,  "for 
the  information,  for  though  I  have  often  heard 
th<it  our  Lord  was  crucified  between  two 
theives,  I  never  knew  who  they  were  till  now." 


— The  Contingent  Fee  Explained:  An  Irish- 
man went  to  a  lawyer  with  a  case,  but  the  at- 
torney wanted  a  retainer.  The  Irishman  was 
poor,  and  finally  the  lawyer  said  he  would  take 
the  case  on  a  contingent  fee.  It  was  settled, 
but  the  contingent  fee  part  of  the  agreement 
bothered  the  client.  He  confided  his  igno- 
rance to  his  friend  Paddy  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. "An  it  is  the  meanin  of  a  contin- 
gent fee  yer  after  knowin  ?  Sure,  I'll  tell  ye. 
A  contingent  fee  means  that  if  ye  lose  the  case 
the  lawyer  gits  nothin.  If  ye  win,  you  git 
nothin." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


— Mrs.  Anson  says  it  must  have  been  a 
woman  who  invented  the  alphabet.  If  it  had 
been  a  man,  he  would  have  begun  it  with  the 
letter  I.  But  Mrs.  Anson  is  probably  wrong. 
If  a  woman  had  invented  it,  the  first  letter 
would  have  been  LI. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '78. 

The  history  is  concerned  with  the  interval 
since  graduation.  A  glimpse  onlv  is  to  be 
taken  of  the  period  earlier.  The  course  was 
begun  with  twenty- five  members  in  the  class. 
The  close  proved  a  reduction  to  sixteen.  The 
loss  was  keenly  felt,  but  was  not  hard  to  explain. 
Some  dropped  out  to  secure  further  means  of 
support,  and  reappeared  in  later  classes. 
Others,  doubtless,  found  the  general  pace  too 
rapid,  and  preferred  slower  company  to  the 
disgrace  of  being  distanced.  Two  who  meant 
to  finish  with  us  were  removed  by  death  and 
the  lapse  of  no  lengthening  interval  will  give 
us  to  forget  the  name5  of  John  Mclntyre  and 
Anna  Cummings. 

The  list  of  ultimate  survivors  was  headed  by 
Edgar  Willis  Alexander.  He  hailed  from  the 
wilds  of  West  Virginia,  at  Ronev's  Point.  He 
was  distinguished  among  us  for  his  height. 
The  remark  would  require  a  specification,  and 
to  any  childish  wondering,  "How  big  was 
Alexander,  pa?"  the  answer  could  insist  that 
he  was  somewhere  betvveen  six  and  eight  feet. 
It  was  his  fate  to  treat  his  friends  to  a  series  of 
surprises.  The  earliest  word  was  cruelly  start- 
ling. Within  two  weeks  from  commencement 
he  was  aiTcsted  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river 
for  a  horse  thief,  the  goods  in  his  possession, 
but  relief  was  afforded  at  once  by  the  accom- 
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panving  statement  that  it  was  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity.  He  was  released  only  after 
much  difficulty,  the  testimony  of  President 
Jeflers,  among  others,  being  invoked  to  set 
him  free.  I  may  explain  that  Alex,  had  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  horses  in  this  region  and  was 
conveying  them  across  the  country  to  his  home 
m  West  Virginia.  It  was  on  the  way  he  fell 
under  suspicion,  the  officers  being  on  the  look- 
out for  one  of  his  kind — of  his  supposed  kind, 
I  mean.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  this  item 
was  not  furnished  in  his  letter  of  inlormation. 

In  the  month  of  September  following  he 
turned  up  at  Princeton  .Seminary,  a  .student  of 
theology.  This  was  another  surprise.  We 
iiad  not  counted  on  Alex,  for  a  preacher.  I 
don't  know  why.  Similar  revolutions  at  the 
close  of  the  college  course  are  not  uncommon 
to  our  observation.  Boys  who  never  think  of 
the  ministry  —or,  perhaps,  I  had  better  put  it 
passively,  boys  who  are  never  thought  of  for 
the  ministry  before  graduation,  without  any 
delay  for  doing  penance  become  full-fledged 
Seminoles,  as  they  are  called  at  Princeton.  It 
is  one  of  the  inscrutable  incidents  of  human 
experience.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
the  failure  to  discover  the  clerical  destination 
of  A.  was  not  due  to  any  want  of  conduct, 
good  conduct,  that  is 

After  a  single  year  in  the  .Seminar)',  he  was 
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found  in  the  Ohio  Medical  Collet^e.  This  was 
the  third  surprise.  Understand  me.  He  was 
not  a  subject  in  the  dissecting  room,  tliougli 
doubtless  he  would  ha\'e  made  a  very  t^'ootl 
subject.  Think  of  his  size.  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  trace  his  muscles  !  And 
what  a  magnificent  skeleton  he  would  ha\e 
made  after  due  boiling  and  scraping  !  But  he 
was  there  as  an  operator  rather  than  a  subject, 
graduating  in  'Si.  The  following  year  he  was 
reported  a  medical  missionary  in  Persia.  Here 
was  a  fourth  surprise.  Surely  he  was  incurring 
the  risk  of  being  accounted  capricious,  given 
to  sudden  and  unexpected  leaps  upward  or 
aside  like  a  goat,  as  the  word  suggests  (see 
Trench,  the  page  and  paragraph  I  have  for- 
gotten). But  it  was  not  caprice.  He  was 
simply  settling  down  to  business.  As  he,  him- 
self, explained,  he  was  never  a.ssured  ol  his 
call  to  the  ministry  and  he  came  to  feel  that  he 
could  serve  God  more  acceptably  and  efficient- 
ly in  the  field  of  medical  missions.  The  re- 
sults, he  thinks,  have  justified  his  decision. 
He  organized  and  conducted  a  liospital  at 
Hamadan,  and  following  the  example  of  the 
Savior  seeking  to  heal  both  soul  and  body,  he 
had  the  joy  of  relie\'ing  much  suffering  and 
through  divine  grace  destrojMng  the  sin  that 
was  its  cause.  At  present  he  is  in  this  coun- 
try, making  his  home  at  Whitlord,  W.  Va. 
His  life  and  work  since  1882  has  been  shared  by 
the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister,  then 
known  as  Gertrude  Paris,  whose  praise  tor  her 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Hamadan  is  in  all 
the  churches. 

In  contrast  to  Alexander,  French,  James 
Magoffin  French,  furnishes  a  short  subject — 
physically.  He  is  another  doctor.  He  comes 
ne.xt  on  the  roll  and  we  take  him  as  he  comes. 
With  him  we  finish  the  doctors.  There  is 
some  satisfaction  in  this.  We  turn  the  tables 
on  them  for  once.  So  often  they  finish  us. 
There  was  a  question  whether  he  would  make 
a  physician  or  a  preacher.  On  his  father's 
side,  you  see,  he  belonged  to  the  ministry, 


but  he  was  the  son  of  his  mother  and  he  took 
to  medicine,  studying  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  M. 
M.  Magoffin,  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  and  at  the  med- 
ical college  in  Cincinnati,  taking  his  degree  in 
1S80  and  winning  at  the  same  time  by  com- 
petitive examination  the  position  of  resident 
physician  in  the  Good  Samaritan  hospital  for 
a  year.  Since  then  he  has  engaged  in  general 
practice,  finding  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
work.  He  is  a  busy  man,  as  are  all  success- 
ful physicians.  In  addition  to  his  practice,  he 
edits  a  medical  journal,  lectures  in  a  medical 
college,  conducts  a  microscopical  laboratory 
and  indulges  in  many  other  light  exercises  too 
numerous  to  mention.  He  was  married  in 
1S85  to  Miss  Alice  E.  Seiple,  of  Dayton,  O., 
and  counts  himself  alt6gether  happy  in  his  home. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  name  of  Emma  Alex- 
ander be  introduced  to  the  record  in  the  pres- 
ent connection.  It  is  Mrs.  Ramsey  now,  of 
Oxford,  Pa.,  but  to  the  easy  observation  of 
her  classmates  there  was  a  brilliant  prospect 
that  it  would  be  Mrs.  French.  It  was  the  one 
instance  of  the  kind  among  our  number  and  it 
enlisted  a  tremendous  interest.  Of  course  we 
were  not  officially  informed  just  how  far  the 
mutual  overtures  had  proceeded,  but  some- 
time after  graduation  the  piocess  of  affiliation 
was  arrested  and  to  our  disappointment  there 
is  furnished  not  even  the  solace  of  an  explana- 
tion. For  ten  years  Miss  Alexander  was  oc- 
cupied for  the  most  part  with  teaching.  For 
two  terms  she  was  engaged  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Wilmington.  Then  she  be- 
came principal  of  the  high  school  in  Shaqw- 
ville.  In  this  connection  she  su])plemented 
her  college  course  by  taking  the  Chautauqua 
readings.  Her  marriage  in  1888  did  not  abate 
her  interest  in  inlellectual  pursuits  In  the 
mean  time  she  has  addressed  herself  to  the 
special  study  of  Political  History  and  Econo- 
my, though  as  the  wife  of  a  banker  her  devo- 
tion to  economy  can  be  only  theoretic.  We  ap- 
preciate the  better  the  special  interest  she  ex- 
presses in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 
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The  list  of  girls  was  really  headed  by  Miss 
Sylvia  Anderson.  Her  college  course  was 
preparation  for  teaching.  In  this  work  she 
spent  the  first  ten  years  from  graduation,  di- 
viding them  among  the  public  schools  of  Na- 
trona and  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  the  Chase  City 
mission  school  in  Virginia.  The  past  fi\-e  years 
she  has  spent  in  the  hospital,  the  sanitarium 
and  in  roaming  over  the  country  m  search  of 
health.  Overwork  was  the  cause,  and  only  a 
prolonged  rest  promised  her  recovery.  Even 
sickness,  we  may  think,  would  not  prevent 
some  enjoyment  of  California,  Florida  and 
Ashville,  N.  C,  where  in  turn  she  stayed. 
Her  name,  you  notice,  has  remained  Miss 
Anderson.  She  explains  that  she  waited  for 
O.  O.  of  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  to  settle  the 
mooted  question  whether  marriage  is  a  failure, 
and  as  he  never  succeeded,  how  could  she? 

James  Brown  McClelland  hoves  in  sight. 
He  has  been  connected  since  graduation  with 
the  institution  that  has  grown  to  the  sturdy  di- 
mensions of  Grove  City  College  and  he  shares 
largel)  the  credit  of  its  rare  success.  He  la- 
bored in  various  departments  from  the  first, 
but  was  finally  assigned  to  the  chair  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.  It  is  sate  to  say 
that  he  can  now  run  off  the  irregular  verbs 
without  the  hesitation  that  was  inevitable  in 
the  preparatory  period,  and  that  as  he  discour- 
ages the  use  of  Harper's  publications  among 
his  pupils,  he  makes  conscientious  citation  of 
his  own  total  abstinence  in  student  davs. 

The  mountain  ash  that  flourishes  on  the 
south  side  of  the  campus  was  his  selection  for 
a  class  tree.  We  recall  his  strict  silence  when 
we  gathered  about  it  as  Sophomores  in  plant- 
ing it  and  told  the  glory  of  its  species  in  poem 
and  oration,  only  to  learn  in  the  era  of  bud 
and  blossom  that  it  was  anvthing  but  the  Sil- 
ver Maple  he  had  been  instructed  to  get  but 
couldn't.  His  marriage  in  t88o  was  more 
nearly  a  class  aftair  than  any  in  our  experience. 
He  was  made  one  flesh  with  the  sister  of 
Montgomery,  roommate  and  classmate.    I  can 


testil\-  that  the  ceremony  was  duly  performed, 
being  myseli  a  witness.  Something  like  a 
shadow  to  cause  a  shiver  fell  at  the  close.  One 
minister  had  opened  with  prayer,  another  fol- 
lowed with  the  vow,  and  the  closing  exercise 
was  a  prayer  by  a  third.  He  began  in  solemn 
tone  with  asking  the  divine  blessing  upon  "the 
young  couple  starting  out  on  this  fearful  jour- 
ney." Pains  were  at  once  taken  to  avert  any 
future  disaster.  A  dual  measure  was  adopted. 
For  one  thing  the  minister  was  confronted  as 
a  ])rophet  of  evil  and  by  threats  of  violent  vis- 
itation was  required  to  take  it  all  back.  Then 
lor  two  long  days  and  two  long  nights  we 
made  the  very  beginning  ol  the  journey  .so 
thoroughly  fearful  for  the  young  cou]")le  that 
all  the  horrors  of  their  later  career  could  only 
be  comparative  relief  I  want  it  placed  to  my 
credit  in  the  archives  of  the  class  that  my  re- 
sponsibility as  a  representative  of  the  entire 
number  was  fullv  discharged  by  engineering 
an  experience  of  bouncing  for  the  groom  as 
loftv  as  anv  associated  with  college  days.  The 
bride  was  spared.  I  must  not  ful  to  mention 
that  Prof  McClelland,  in  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  college,  j^ursued  a  course  of  study 
in  theology  and  was  ordained  in  the  L^.  P. 
church  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Montgomery  may  as  well  be  taken  up  at 
this  point,  Robert  Cameron  Montgomery. 
Leaving  college  he  entered  the  R.  P.  Semina- 
rv  at  Alleghenv.  Tiiere  he  was  graduated  in 
'82,  and  alter  playing  the  part  of  a  wandering 
star  for  a  year  .and  winning  the  notice  and  ad- 
miration of  sc\  ei'al  churches,  he  recognized 
the  sujjerior  claims  of  one  and  has  been  settled 
now  for  a  decade  over  the  Third  R.  P.  church 
(if  Philadelphia.  We  wonder  if  he  wore  his 
junior  contest  medal  while  he  was  candidating 
and  how  much  that  had  to  do  with  his  accept- 
ability. Surely  in  the  present  scarcity  of  gold 
it  attaches  a  double  value.  We  are  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  sermons  are  not  lacking  in  solid 
substance.  Rob  learned  the  catechisms  in 
early  days,  both  larger  and  shorter,  and  no 
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doubt  finds  them  very  helpful  whether  in  fur- 
nishing liim  material  for  instruction  or  in 
guarding  him  from  the  destructive  effects  of 
higher  criticism.  Since  1888  he  has  had  ad- 
ditional responsiljility  in  the  care  of  a  wife,  or 
has  reduced  a  half  by  shifting  one  end  to  oth- 
er shoulders. 

I  can't  keep  back  Mitchell  any  longer,  Prof. 
John  Mitchell.  He  belongs  really  to  the  first 
rank.  ■  We  always  depended  on  Mitchell  to 
hoe  his  row  and  he  never  foiled.  He  has  de- 
voted himself  as  we  all  know  to  the  profession 
ol  a  teacher.  He  began  as  principal  lor  two 
years  of  the  hieh  school  m  Greenville.  Then 
for  one  year  he  was  over  the  department  of 
English  Literature,  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
in  Pine  Grove  Normal  Academy.  Tlien  was 
formed  his  connection  with  Westminster  which 
has  continued  for  twelve  years,  .serving  for  one 
year  as  instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek,  ihci';  for 
five  years  as  professor  of  Latin,  and  now  for 
six  years  as  professor  of  Greek.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  industry  look 
around  you.  With  due  deference  to  the  in- 
tellectual composition  of  my  audience,  I  can- 
not pass  without  confessing  that  the  form  of 
the  injunction  above  was  borrowed.  Professor 
Mitchell  improved  the  abundant  leisure  that  is 
inevitable  about  an  mstitution  of  leiu'ning  in 
studying  theology  under  the  care  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Mercer,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
August  TO,  1S91.  How  much  he  exercises  his 
gifts  does  not  appear.  No  doubt  the  students 
hear  from  him  occasionally.  Periiaj^s  they  call 
it  a  lectuie  rather  than  a  sermon,  or  if  it  be  a 
sermon  it  is  to  be  desxribed  more  definitely  as 
an  expository  or  expostulary  sermon.  Mitch- 
ell was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Mary  Criswell. 
If  he  had  married  sooner  he  might  have  saved 
his  hair.  This  I  say  to  relieve  his  wife  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  loss  of  it.  The  mi.schief 
was  done  before  slie  took  charge  of  him  and 
was  due  to  altogether  too  cranial  development. 
At  least  this  is  a  good  working  theory  on  the 
piemises,  and  it  is  better  than  some  things 


more  active  on  the  premises.  The  law  of 
compensation  has  been  operative,  however,  in 
his  case  and  what  he  lost  by  devolution  on  top 
has  been  gained  by  evolution  beneath  till  he 
may  unanimously  be  accredited  the  patriarch 
of  the  class.  We  take  much  satisfaction  in 
having  a  representative  in  the  faculty  of  our 
a/ma  mater,  and  one  who  serves  as  such  an  el- 
ement of  strength  to  the  institution.  His 
standing  has  been  recognized  as  high  by  oth- 
er colleges  and  one  of  them,  whose  graduates 
appear  in  the  roll  of  national  presidents  and 
senators,  called  him  with  offers  that  made  the 
call  loud,  but  some  of  us  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  business  were  better  satisfied  to  see  him  re- 
main where  he  is  with  evidence  of  increased 
appreciation,  sentimental  and  solid.  May  his 
few  remaining  hairs  be  spared  to  grow  gray 
at  Westminster. 

We  had  more  Ms  than  anything  else  upon 
our  roll.  As  we  con  them  we  reach  McDow- 
ell. No  seminary  satisfied  his  ambition  short 
of  Princeton,  but  eight  months  of  seclusion  in 
its  musty,  hoary  halls  were  enough  and  the 
following  year  lound  him  in  the  Presbyterian 
Seminary  at  Allegheny.  He  was  a  flopper  in 
the  faith  you  see.  It  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens  and  to  learn  that  after  leading  the 
choir  in  the  chapel  for  four  years  almost  antl 
teaching  the  young  ladies'  cla.ss  in  the  S.  S. 
of  the  Second  church  for  the  same  long  peri- 
od, having  seen  Neshannock  congregation  on- 
ly once  within  the  whole  college  course,  Mc- 
Dowell was  to  be  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  was 
certainly  shocking.  His  first  pastorate  was  in 
Parker  City,  lasting  four  years.  The  field  was 
comparatively  limited  and  discouraging  anfl 
though  it  was  hard  to  leave  his  earliest  flock, 
a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Wellsville,  Ohio,  was  accepted  and  has  con- 
tinued through  eight  years  to  this  day.  His 
labors  have  been  abundantly  l)lessed,  and  he 
has  reason  only  for  thank.sgiving  in  view  of 
countless  blessings  from  above.  The  loneli- 
ness of  the  parsonage  after  the  first  year  of  his 
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ininistrv  was  relieved  by  the  descent  (angelic) 
of  Blanche  Lee  into  his  daily  life  where  she  re- 
mains to  hallow  his  lot  with  something-  of  the 
innocence  and  joy  of  heaven. 

It  occurs  to  me  I  have  made  a  mistake.  I 
said  McDowell,  didn't  I?  I  meant  Lowry. 
The  confusion  of  names  fifteen  years  ago  has 
been  perpetuated.  To  those  who  were  famil- 
iar with  it  then,  the  present  substitution  is  by 
no  means  strange.  It  is  no  doubt  an  instance 
of  poetic  justice.  McDowell  was  once  putting 
me  through  the  ceremony  of  an  introduction 
and  instead  of  giving  his  acquaintance  my 
name  he  gave  his  own.  I  had  reason  to  be 
thanklul  for  one  thing  ;  he  did  not  give  it  all. 
He  spared  me  the  "John  Ouincy  Adams."  I 
must  admit,  also,  that  there  was  nothing  delib- 
erate about  his  offense.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
read  to  you  again  the  story  of  my  fifteen  years 
so  as  to  attach  the  proper  personality,  but  you 
will  excuse  me.  It  was  a  ha])py  mistake  in 
my  case.  .  It  relieves  me  of  the  inevitable  em- 
barrassment of  telling  about  myself  further. 

McDowell  took  charge  of  Jamestown  Acad- 
emy for  four  months  and  then  struck  for  the 
seminary  at  Allegheny.  There  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  he  was  in  college  for  making 
brilliant  recitations  with  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion. He  could  cloze  delightfullv  in  the  class- 
room till  called  on  to  recite,  and  then,  gather- 
mg  himself  upon  his  feet,  he  would  prove  that 
any  theory  of  inspiration  was  iustified  in  his 
case.  His  first  pastoral  charge  was  the  North 
U.  P.  church  of  Phila.,  his  ne.xt  ard  present 
charge,  the  Second  church  of  New  Castle, 
where,  building  on  no  other  man's  foundation, 
he  has  gathered  a  fine  congregation.  Two 
things  at  least  are  true  of  him  contrary  to  all 
expectation  ;  he  writes  out  some  sermons  and 
he  saves  some  money.  He  remains  in  a  state 
of  bachelor  bliss.  Like  most  maidens  of  ma- 
ture years  and  above,  hd  is  single  for  no  want 
of  opportunity  to  be  married — of  course.  Sev- 
eral girls  have  applied  for  him,  we  understand, 
but  have  been  discouraged  by  a  prevailing 


lack  of  seriousness  in  his  reception  of  them. 
He  has  a  theory  to  explain  his  situation  and 
dubs  it  "the  unpropitiousness  of  the  fates," 
but  he  is  not  given  over  to  despair,  for  he  cites 
Rom.  8,  25,  where  we  read  that  "if  we  hope 
for  that  we  see  not  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it."  I  am  afraid  his  attitude  is  too 
passive  for  any  achievement.  He  has  no 
children.  Let  me  .say  before  dropping  him 
that  his  digestive  apparatus  has  improved 
these  year:;  and  the  consequent  suicidal  ten- 
dency has  been  corrected  In  spite  of  his  for- 
mer violent  jjrotestations  he  gives  pro\iiise  of 
living  to  a  vlpe,  fat,  lazy,  bald  old  age. 

Archibald  Kirkwood  .Strane  was  ordained  to 
preach  the  gospel  after  taking  the  regular 
course  in  Xenia  .Seminary.  He  was  settled 
fir-^t  at  Frankfort,  la.,  and  lost  little  time  till 
he  secured  as  a  he]])-meet  Miss  Mary  A.  Lusk, 
wuh  whom  he  had  dissipated  considerable 
time  in  college  days.  His  labors  have  been 
distributed  among  several  states  and  he  now 
has  his  address  at  Pepacton,  N.  Y.  Strane  is 
something  of  a  pamphleteer,  having  issued  a 
document  in  protest  against  the  curse  of  secret 
societies  and  in  defense  of  the  position  of  the 
church  upon  the  subject.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  is  the  earliest  and  sole  publication  from 
the  class.  Doubtless  there  is  a  deliberate  res- 
ervation in  general  for  the  richer  development 
of  intellectual  and  literary  powers. 

Peter  Swan  comes  in  here  for  notice.  The 
two  years  succeeding  college  were  spent  in 
study  at  Princeton.  The  third  was  taken  at 
Allegheny  to  recover  his  denominational  or- 
thodoxy. His  first  charge  was  for  eleven  and 
one-half  years  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  the 
church  was  treated  as  a  special  mission  until 
the  last  two  years  of  his  ]:)astorate  when  it 
proved  mature  enough  to  go  alone.  There 
was  hard  w^f)rk  throughout,  and  he  was  enti- 
tled to  the  relief  of  a  change.  .Several  open- 
ings awaited  him  in  Kansas,  but  he  finally  de- 
clined them  to  accept  a  call  to  North  Bend, 
Nebraska     He  has  been  on  the  field  only  a 
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Ifw  weeks,  hut  reports  more  encourn_t;enient 
tlian  within  all  his  years  at  Burhnoton.  He 
was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Nina  F.  Means, 
ol  the  class  of '77.  Evit'.enllv  iic  lias  led  a 
])rosperous  hfe.  His  summit  hair  has  deserted 
Iiim,  but  his  lateral  dimensions  have  been  very 
noticeably  extended.  His  front  outline  par- 
ticularly has  reached  aldermanic  [proportions. 
We  congratulate  him  that  it  is  curvature  of 
the  stomach,  rather  than  of  the  spine.  Any 
sus])icion  as  to  the  physical  occasion  is  allaved 
by  rememberino-  all  this  development  has 
taken  ];)Iace  in  prohibition  Iowa,  though  he 
would  not  iurnish  good  evidence  materially  to 
]pro\'e  to  a  prejudiced  stranger  that  prohibition 
does  prohibit. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ripjiey,  at  her  home  in 
Cuylersville,  N.  Y.,  in  1H79.  was  joined  in 
marriage  to  Rev.  F.  S.  Crawford,  of  the  class 
of  '76.  The  event  was  not  altogether  unan- 
ticipated by  those  who  had  been  entitled  to 
register  in  the  social  observatory.  One  would 
think  from  her  account  that  her  life  has  been 
thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  life  of  her  husband, 
but  we  know  that  she  had  too  much  indi\'idu- 
ality  to  admit  of  any  such  process.  Her  genius 
and  diligence  were  undoubted.  But  for  his 
own  eminent  ability,  we  could  think  that  Mr. 
Crawford  might  well  have  used  her  to  [5re))are 
his  sermons.  As  it  is,  we  may  be  sure,  he 
profits  l)y  her  worthy  criticism.  Her  home 
lias  successively  been  in  Loudenville,  Ohio, 
Groveland,  N.  Y.,  McDonald,  Pa.,  and  now 
Pittsburgh.  .She  has  covered  the  Chautauqua 
course  of  readings,  but  says  her  main  effort 
has  l)een  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  her 
highest  ambition  tiie  profession  of  housekeep- 
ing. .She  is  satisfied  to  fill  in  the  chinks. 
There  is  no  mission  more  needful  or  dignified, 
and  we  trust  the  hantliwork  she  counts  humble 
wins  her  distinction  in  the  honest  and  apjjre- 
ciative  records  of  heaven. 

There  is  another  matron  in  our  class.  .Since 
iS<S8  she  has  been  designated  as  Mrs.  Wm. 
H.  Riley,  but  she  ])assed  among  us  as  .Sophy 


McGregor  Smith.  After  graduation  she  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wellsville,  O.  The 
third  year  she  spent  in  Wellesley  College, 
Mass.,  returning  at  the  close  to  Wellsville  to 
take  charge  of  the  high  school.  This  was  a 
hard  position,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
knowledge,  but  she  filled  it  to  the  entire  satis- 
fiction  of  all  concerned.  Her  field  of  opera- 
tions now  is  domestics.  In  this  department 
she  excels  as  she  e.xcelled  in  the  school  room, 
whether  as  pupil  or  teacher. 

Our  class  was  rich  in  young  women.  They 
are  older  now  bv  fifteen  years  certainly,  and 
this  makes  an  appalling  difference  in  life. 
The  reflection  is  unfortunate  at  this  point,  per- 
haps, but,  I  assure  you,  it  was  not  suggested 
by  the  name  I  have  to  introduce.  Sarah 
Janetta  Shafer  came  to  us  from  another  class 
late  in  our  course,  but  we  were  glad  to  have 
her  close  with  us.  She  no  doubt  wanted 
good  company,  but  was  herself  a  large  con- 
tributor to  the  same.  .She  has  made  teaching 
her  profession,  liking  it  and  making  it  a  suc- 
cess. She  began  in  New  Wilmington  and  vi- 
cinity, with  one  year  in  West  Middlesex. 
Then  for  two  years  she  was  in  the  faculty  of 
Curry  University,  Pittsburgh,  and  lor  the  last 
eight  years  she  has  been  in  the  city  schools  of 
Allegheny.  She  still  retains  her  home  under 
the  shadow  of  her  alma  mater,  and  spends  her 
summers  mostly  in  the  quiet  life  of  the  village. 
The  birds  of  the  campus  used  to  be  out  early 
in  search  of  the  worm,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
gobbling  it  up  poured  forth  a  very  disturbing 
melody  of  sound.  By  some  magic  we  would 
win  them  into  silence  that  the  weary,  worn 
school  ma'am  may  have  a  long  morning's  rest. 

It  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  tackle  Hutchi- 
son. I  would  better  have  him  speak  for  him- 
self, but  must  be  content  with  making  frequent 
and  liberal  references  to  the  facts  and  forms  he 
furnishes.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  wife 
from  the  beginning,  not  from  the  beginning  of 
time  or  the  world,  you  will  understand,  but 
from  the  beginning  of  his  self-conscience  be- 
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iiig-.  At  least  lie  was  married  farther  haek 
than  any  of  us  of  our  own  recollection  cm 
trace.  He  confesses  that  while  he  preaches, 
Mrs.  Hutchison  practices,  and  we  who  have 
had  a  personal  knowledge  of  her  excellent 
qualities  are  quick  to  bear  him  out.  His  sem- 
inary course  was  pursued  at  Xenia.  At  the 
close  he  was  settled  for  five  years  at  Rushville, 
Ind.,  where  he  fought  with  beasts  of  Ephesus 
and  in  a  measure  prevailed  by  apostolic  cour- 
age and  force,  but  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field,  an  invalid.  His  ne.xt  pastorate 
was  on  the  line  between  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  had  three  preaching  points,  and 
his  headquarters  were  in  the  saddle.  His  ap- 
l)ointments  were  innumerable,  and  his  labors 
were  many  and  arduous,  but  he  survived  them 
and  iirospered  till  the  safety  of  his  waist  band 
buttons  and  of  the  springs  of  his  cart  demaiided 
a  change.  Within  a  year  he  received  and  ac- 
cejjted  a  call  to  Oxford,  Pa.  There  he  finds 
everything  to  his  taste.  He  is  a  successor  of 
Dr.  E.  T.  Jefifers,  and  conceives  that  he  is  in 
the  line  of  promotion  to  the  presidency  of 
Westminster. 

I  discover  iVom  his  notes  that  his  marriage 
to  Mattie  M.  Thompson  occurred  in  1872,  not 
so  far  distant  after  all.  "She  has  graced  my 
home,"  he  says,  "smoothed  the  lines  ot  care 
out  of  my  life,  shed  sunlight  along  my  path, 
read  my  private  letters  and  pulled  out  my 
straggling  gray  hairs  until  their  number  outran 
her  assiduity."  He  has  made  some  special 
study  of  prophecies  concerning  the  millenium, 
and  I  judge  uses  "pre"  rather  than  "post"  in 
the  designation  of  his  personal  views.  He  has 
pronounced  opinions  in  politics  and  has  been 
a  party  Prohibitionist  since  1880.  In  this,  I 
judge,  the  most  of  us  are  with  him. 

My  last  victim  is  William  Everett  .Stewart, 
commonly  spoken  of  or  to  as  Henry.  He 
proceeded  from  college  to  the  seminary  in  Al- 
leghenv  without  delay  and  was  graduated  in 
'81.  The  same  year  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  of  W^est  Charlton,  N.  Y.,  remaining 
four  years.     Then  for  three  years  he  was  pas- 


tor at  Oil  City,  Pa.  Then  he  changed  his  de- 
nomination.'il  connections  and  became  a  com- 
mon, plain,  ordinary,  humble  Presbyterian. 
His  first  work  in  the  new  fold  was  the  organi- 
zation of  a  mission  in  Allegheny,  which  prom- 
ises to  grow  into  a  big  church.  He  is  now 
pastor  at  Mingo  Junction,  near  Steubenville, 
Ohio  He  has  proved  to  be  a  tastefiil,  instruc- 
tive and  successful  preacher.  He  has  only 
one  wife  at  present.  Her  name  before  his  was 
substituted  or  attached  was  Kitty  B.  Watson, 
and  his  domestic  lot  may  be  considered  syn- 
onomous  with  felicity.  Henry  may  be  con- 
s'dered  the  court  preacher  of  our  class.  He 
has  ]ireached  before  the  President  of  the  United 
.States.  In  case  Harrison  had  been  returned 
who  knows  but  th;it  the  humble  minister  of 
the  gos|)el  by  the  hearing  he  had  secured  from 
the  pulpit  might  have  been  assigned  to  the 
station  of  ci\'il  minister  at  some  old  world  gov- 
ernment ? 

The  new  members  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  wives  and  the 
husbands,  but  I  have  ignored  the  children. 
I  could  not  do  them  justice  as  I  came  along 
and  now  at  the  last  I  can  tio  little  better  than 
j)Ut  them  in  a  luni|:).  Altogether  they  are  for- 
ly-si.\.  Of  these  ten  have  been  gathered 
precious  lambs  into  the  fold  above.  They 
have  been  taken  from  the  homes  of  Lowry, 
McClelland  and  .Strane,  one  each  ;  Alexander 
laid  away  two  in  Persia,  .Swan  two  in  the 
West,  while  Hutchison  has  one  little  grave  in 
each  of  three  states.  They  are  ours  yet.  We 
do  not  call  them  lost,  only  waiting  for  us  on 
the  other  shore.  If  we  were  as  sure  of  the 
living  as  we  are  of  the  dead,  the  burden  of 
care  would  be  lightened  indeed. 

None  of  the  class  has  l)een  called  away,  and 
none  of  the  tlnrteen  that  have  been  added  to 
our  number  by  marriage.  We  number  in  all 
forty-nine  living.  The  handful  is  becoming  a 
host.  The  ratio  of  increase  has  been  geomet- 
ric, though  not  astonishing.  Most  of  the  fam- 
ilies show  only  two  or  three  olive  plants. 
Hutchison  onlv  has  won  distinction  in  this  de- 
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partmenl.  He  is  entitled  to  make  his  own 
statement  as  he  does  :  "I  am  ready  ibr  the 
stake,  having,  like  John  Rodgers,  ten  children. 
The  number  of  perfection  is  left  me.  In  this 
matter  I  have  been  anointed  with  the  oil  of 
gladness  above  my  fellows.  Read  the  123rd 
Psalm  and  call  me  blessed.  The  daiigliters 
are  like  their  mother  and  the  sons  are  like 
their  father.  Angels  could  say  no  more.  That 
I  have  been  honored  even  above  eloquent 
McDowell,  or  cultured  McClelland,  or  vener- 
able Mitchell,  or  any  of  my  illustrious  class- 
mates is  a  thought  too  wonderful  for  me.  I 
am  compelled  to  eat  brown  bread,  or  reflect  on 
my  ancestry  to  keep  me  from  looking  down 
upon  my  classmates."  This  information  was 
supplemented  by  a  postal  card  received  last 
Saturday  announcing  with  all  due  flourish  the 
birth  on  June  2nd,  of  No.  11. 

I  had  meant  to  list  the  parents  and  children 
by  name  or  number,  but  I  find  that  the  limits 
of  time  and  space  are  too  restricted.  I  can 
only  pause  to  tell  that  every  married  member 
of  the  class  has  reached  at  least  a  second  edi- 
tion. Distributed  among  the  families  the  av- 
erage is  not  very  high,  onlv  four  little  souls  to 
a  fireside.  But  for  Hutchison  it  would  be 
lamentably  low.  There  is  satisfaction,  however, 
in  the  prool  that  we  are  making  some  contri- 
butions to  the  rising  generation.  The  class 
record  in  this  paragraph  is  mcomplete,  per- 
haps, without  the  definite  declaration  that  so 
far  as  the  reports  carry  us  there  are  no  grand- 
children. 

The  class  of '78  is  viewed  tonight  under 
the  glare  of  a  search  light.  What  in  general 
is  revealed  ?  We  made  no  unparalleled  repu- 
tation at  college.  There  was  no  outranking 
other  classes  in  genius  or  scholarshi]:).  We 
were  goaded  by  no  ungovernable  ambition  to 
be  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Yet  in  our 
quiet  way  we  were  to  be  accounted  well-be- 
haved, honest  and  industrious.  In  other  eyes, 
it  may  Ije,  we  even  were  distinguished  in  some 
respects.  There  was  no  discounting  Mitchell 
as  a  student.     He  was  never  known  to  flunk 


and  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  ]:jainful  surprise 
when  he  failed  to  score  a  hundred.  When  it 
came  to  debate  or  extempore  speech  we  could 
l)it  McDowell  against  the  entire  college.  For 
all-round  culture  as  for  matter  and  style  in  lit- 
erary production,  Miss  Rippey  proved  herself 
altogether  peerless.  As  for  the  rest  of  us  we 
managed  to  keep  m  sight  of  our  superiors. 
.Surely  it  is  no  extravagance  to  claim  that  our 
general  standing  was  fair,  quite  fair. 

But  if  we  were  not  .speciallv  famous,  if  we 
have  not  been  the  talk  of  the  college  ever  since 
we  entered  it  or  left  it,  I  am  sure  that  our  alina 
mater  has  reason  to  look  upon  us  with  eminent 
satisfaction.  No  one  has  wrought  disgrace. 
No  one  is  found  a  failure.  All  are  to  be  cred- 
ited with  solid,  gratifying  achievement.  Of  the 
eleven  boys  graduated,  nine  are  in  the  minis- 
try, one  of  the  two  remaining  as  a  medical 
missionary  is  the  practical  equivalent  ol  a  min- 
ister, and  the  other  we  would  by  violent  meas- 
ures have  brought  to  ordination  it  we  had  an- 
ticipated we  were  so  nearly  unanimous.  No 
doubt  the  girls  as  generally  would  have  enter- 
ed the  pulpit  if  the  way  had  been  clear  to  them. 
We  lack  a  lawyer,  but  this  is  no  reflection  u]v 
on  our  common  integrity  or  usefulness. 

Fifteen  years  are  enough  to  have  determin- 
ed the  curve  of  our  orbit.  We  may  estimate 
the  rest  and  be  assured  that  there  is  rich  pros- 
pect that  the  circle  of  our  individual  and  ag- 
gregate lives  will  be  symmetric  and  full.  We 
are  not  done.  We  have  net  yet  reached  the 
mature  development  of  our  powers,  but  all 
reasonable  anticipations  gather  into  the  happy 
confidence  that  we  shall  not  be  wanting  at  the 
call  of  duty. 

I  have  no  climax  at  the  close.  1  am  done, 
that  is  all.  We  cannot  dwell  always  on  re- 
view or  reminiscence.  Lite  for  us  is  only 
Hearing  its  best.  The  era  is  lich  with  oppor- 
tunity, never  richer.  Days  count  for  years 
What  claims  us  are  holy,  grandest  uses.  The 
one  thing  I  crave  for  all,  whatever  God's  ap- 
pointments, is  faithfiilncss  unto  the  end. 

H.  W.  LoWRY. 
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It  is  seldom  that  we  take  it  upon  ourselves 
to  moralize,  but  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  remind 
some  of  the  students  that  there  are  a  few  jokes 
which,  although  good  enough  in  their  time, 
have  now  become  somewhat  threadbare.  Take 
our  advice,  don't  put  any  more  flags  on  the 
cupola  of  the  college.  That  might  have  been 
excused  at  one  time,  to  symbolize  some  great 
victory  which  had  been  achieved,  but  it  won't 
do  now,  especially  when  it  turns  out  that  the 
onlv  achievement  is  the  display  of  the  class  col- 
ors at  half  mast.  Of  course  it  does  not  take  the 
janitor  long  to  take  it  down,  but  then  it  makes 
us  all  feel  so  sorry  for  you.  We  are  all  deep- 
ly interested  in  you  and  it  arouses  our  tender- 
est  sympathy  to  see  your  poor  misguided 
efforts. 


Whatever  may  be  s.iid  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Senate  certainly  can  not 
be  charged  with  not  having  sufficient  staying 
qualities,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thecoun 


try  is  passing  through  a  period  of  great  finan- 
cial depression,  and  that  prompt  legislative 
action  is  universally  demanded,  the  Senate  has 
been  consuming  week  after  week  in  idle,  use- 
less discussion.  The  point  was  reached  several 
weeks  ago  where  prompt  action  should  have 
taken  the  place  of  discussion.  Every  feature 
of  the  bill  had  been  carefully  considered,  every 
argument  which  could  be  produced  on  either 
side  had  been  brought  forward,  and  it  only 
remained,  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfiire,  to 
put  the  question  to  a  speedy  and  decisive  vote 
and  thus  let  the  people  know  just  what  to  ex- 
pect. Instead  of  this  the  discussion  has  been 
continued  for  no  other  purj30se  than  that  of 
consuming  time,  and  from  present  indications 
it  may  be  a  long  time  yet  before  any  decisive 
action  is  taken. 

The  extemporaneous  speeches  of  several  of 
our  students  upon  subjects  assigned  them  at 
society  meetings  make  manifest  the  need  of 
more  general  reading.  Certainly  every  one 
should  to  a  certain  degree  keep  himself  in- 
formed upon  the  important  e\'ents  that  are 
taking  place  around  him.  A  student  can 
easily,  and  too  often  does,  fall  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  he  has  time  for  nothing  else 
than  his  lessons.  Whilst  nothing  should  be 
detracted  from  the  merit  of  pre])aring  good 
lessons,  is  it  not  equally  or  even  more  impor- 
tant that  one  should  acquaint  himself  or  her- 
self with  the  practical  every-day  living  of  the 
present  ?  However  great  may  be  the  effort  to 
obtain  it,  yet  knowledge  is  of  use  to  us  only 
as  we  are  able  to  apply  it  to  the  circumstances 
and  demands  of  our  own  time.  This  is  a 
practical  age  and  calls  for  ]:)ractical  workers, 
therefore,  be  abreast  with  the  times,  form  a 
habit  of  daily  reading  and  have  an  opinion  of 
your  own  upon  the  Various  topics  of  the  day. 


Our  regular  field  day  was  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  October.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  affair  and  in  exery    way  reflected 
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credit  on  Westminster.  The  i^oys  showed 
that  they  vvere  able  not  only  to  make  good  re- 
cords in  every  event,  but  also  to  accept  both 
victory  and  defeat  in  the  proper,  manly  spirit. 
Every  event  was  earnestly  contested,  but  there 
was  no  bitterness.  The  most  exciting  event 
of  the  dav  was  the  two  mile  relay  race  be- 
tween the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 
The  event  was  closely  contested,  but  victory 
perched  upon  the  Freshman  banner.  There 
were  several  reasons  to  cause  the  Sophomores 
to  feel  their  defeat  keenly,  but  they  bore  it 
with  a  manliness  and  good  nature  which  show- 
ed that  if  thev  could  not  win  the  cup,  they  could 
at  least  prove  themselves  gentlemen.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  dav  closed  with  a  short  but  ap- 
propriate address  by  the  Doctor  in  presenting 
the  cup  to  the  Freshman  team.  In  short;  field 
day  was  a  success,  and  the  afternoon  was  felt 
by  all  to  have  been  pleasantly  and  profitably 
spent. 

It  is  coming  the  season  ot  the  year  in  which 
the  Juniors  begin  to  assume  a  haggard  and 
care-worn  look.  Junior  orations,  the  one  dark 
cloud  in  the  bright  skv  of  college  life,  are 
staring  them  in  the  face.  This  cloud,  at  first 
scarcely  perceptable,  has  been  growing  larger 
and  blacker  until  now  it  seems  to  veil  the 
whole  heavens,  enveloping  in  its  chilling  folds 
the  poor,  luckless  Junior.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  escape  the  terrible  ordeal  before  him.  He 
is  in  the  iron  hands  of  destiny  and  must  sub- 
mit to  the  inevitable.  This  is  the  way  it  seems 
to  him  now.  .Six  months  later  he  will  tell  vou 
that  Junior  orations  are  a  good  thing  and  that 
he  IS  glad  he  was  compelled  to  give  one.  The 
truth  was  he  knew  all  the  time  that  they  were 
a  good  thing  and  that  the  faculty  were  right 
in  insisting  on  them,  but  he  lacked  moral 
courage.  Junior  orations  should  not  be  con- 
sidered a  bugbear.  Although  society  work  is 
in  the  same  line  it  cannot  take  their  place.  A 
student  should  at  least  once  in  his  college 
course  put  forth  his  very  best  eftort  in  this  line 


of  work.  The  Junior  oration  is  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  his  very  best  effort,  and  as  such 
is  of  more  real  benefit  to  him  than  a  dozen 
hastily  written  society  j)ertormances.  We  ad- 
mit that  it  requires  considerable  labor  to  pre- 
pare and  not  a  little  courage  to  deliver  a  Junior 
oration,  but  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that,  when  the  time  comes,  they  will  find  the 
ordeal  much  le.ss  terrible  than  they  thought, 
and  that  in  the  benefits  derived  they  will  feel 
themselves  amply  repaid. 

The  lecture  committee  this  year  have  enter- 
ed upon  their  duties  in  a  thoroughly  business 
like  and  energetic  manner.  They  have  pre- 
faced their  work  by  beginning  on  time,  a  very 
necessary  requisite. in  every  enterprise,  and  by 
their  persistent  efforts  and  solicitation  have 
succeeded  in  securing  a  full  course  of  the  best 
talent  attainable.  Undoubtedly  it  is  most  sat- 
isfactory to  all  to  have  every  engagement  com- 
pleted before  the  season  opens .  First,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  enabled  thereby  to 
secure  a  list  of  better  speakers,  since  the  time  of 
our  best  men  is  so  taken  up  that  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  them  for  an  evening  unless  arrange- 
ments are  made  at  an  early  date.  Secondly, 
the  patrons  know  what  to  expect,  and  thus, 
when  a  good  program  is  furnished,  there  is 
less  dissatisfaction.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  committee  can  take  this 
forward  step  and  incur  such  great  expense 
only  by  relying  upon  the  support  and  patron- 
age of  the  friends  and  students  of  Westmins- 
ter. The  Holcad  extends  its  most  hearty 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  course  and  would 
urge  all  students  and  people  of  the  communi- 
ty to  purchase  season  tickets.  Although  you 
may  not  use  your  ticket  every  night,  buy  one 
anyway,  for  the  cause  is  worthy  and  ought  to 
be  helped  along.  The  lecture  association, 
though  under  the  joint  management  of  the 
Philo  and  Adelphic  literary  societies,  is  not 
conducted  for  any  pecuniary  advantages  to 
these  organizations  but  simply  to  furnish  a 
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first-class  series  ot  entertainments  to  the  com- 
munity and  especially  to  the  colleo-e.  All  the 
money  received  goes  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  entertainments,  so  that  the  natural  con- 
clusion drawn  is,  when  great  interest  is  shown 
and  the  receipts  are  large,  better  talent  can  be 
secured.  No  wide  awake,  progressing  college 
can  afliord  to  be  without  a  good  lecture  course. 
It  is  almost  unanimou.sly  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  best  educational  facilities,  such  as 
gives  to  the  student  a  high  ideal  of  literary, 
oratorical  and  musical  attainments,  creates  a 
desire  for  the  best  class  of  entertainments  and 
helps  to  round  out  his  knowledge  of  many 
important  subjects.  Come  one!  come  all!  No 
investment  safer  than  to  buy  a  season  ticket  to 
the  lecture  course! 


The  university  extension  course  is  becom- 
ing an  important  feature  in  the  educational 
system  ot  America.  Although  but  of  quite 
recent  origin  its  value  as  an  educational  fictor 
is  being  recognized  more  and  more.  And 
while  it  is  primarily  intended  for  those  who 
are  outside  of  college,  would  it  not  be  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  addition  to  our  col- 
lege work  ?  If  there  is  any  one  thing  which 
we,  as  college  students,  are  apt  to  neglect 
more  than  any  other,  it  is  systematic  and  ap- 
preciative reading  in  the  broad  field  of  general 
literature.  A  great  many  of  us,  in  fact  the 
majority  of  us,  lea\e  college  without  hav  ing 
more  than  the  most  vague  comprehension  of 
the  beauties  of  English  literature,  and  without 
that  general  acquaintance  with  our  English 
writers  which  marks  not  only  the  man  of  let- 
ters, but  the  truly  cultured  man  as  well.  Why 
not  have  a  university  e.xtension  course  here 
during  the  coming  winter.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures by  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Clark  Robinson, 
who  will  be  m  this  vicinity  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  at  least,  on  some  interesting 
phase  of  English  literature  would  certainly  be 
of  great  benefit  to  us,  not  only  by  enabling  us 
to  appreciate  .some  of  the  beauties  of  our  classic 


English  writers,  but  also  by  awakening  a  de- 
sire and  taste  for  reading,  and  giving  us  a 
higher  standard  of  taste  and  discrimination  in 
the  critical  study  of  literature.  Such  a  course 
would  certainly  be  something  of  a  change  from 
the  ordinary  lecture  course  and  taken  with  it 
would  be  a  very  important  addition  to  our 
regular  college  work. 


The  session  of  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religion,  which  has  just  closed,  marks  an  ep- 
och in  the  world's  religious  life.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  history  have  representatives  of  ev- 
ery faith  met  together,  not  for  the  [nirpose  of 
sectarian  controversy,  but  that  they  might 
fairly  and  dispassionately  study  and  compare 
the  different  religious  beliefs  of  the  world.  No 
event  has  occurred  within  a  century  which 
proves  more  clearly  that  the  world  is  advanc- 
ing in  civilization.  It  shows  that  the  barriers 
to  progress  are  being  torn  down,  that  men  and 
nations  are  being  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to- 
gether, and  that  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
man  is  being  more  and  more  acknowledged. 
But  more  than  this.  Those  conservative  in- 
fluences which  have  ever  served  to  isolate  re- 
ligious sects  have  always  produced  their  own 
results,  misconception  and  prejudice.  When 
we  begin  to  study  other  religious  faiths  we 
find  that  they  are  not  all  bad,  that  even  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Christian  have  much  in 
common,  and  thus  we  are  led,  by  a  better  un- 
derstanding, to  a  wider  Christian  sympathy. 
But  movements  like  these  are  not  without 
their  dangers.  When  this  religious  conserva- 
tism begins  to  give  way,  be  careful  that  the 
])endulum  does  not  swing  too  far.  We  should 
be  ready  to  see  and  acknowledge  whatever  is 
good  in  other  religions,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  cling  to  the  vital  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity with  a  faith  which  nothing  can  shake. 
Withm  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  tending  in  the  Christian  church  to  a 
less  strict  adherence  to  some  of  the  recognized 
principles  of  orthodox  Christianity,  and  the 
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present  schools  of  higher  criticism  is  tiie  re- 
sult. While,  therefore,  movements  like  this 
can  result  in  great  good  to  the  world,  every 
Christian  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
dangers  which  accompany  them. 

The  apostles  of  change  should  certainly  ob- 
serve the  present  aspect  of  the  political  horizon 
in  America  with  considerable  satisfaction.  The 
same  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  which  in  the  last  campaign 
was  fatal  to  the  party  then  in  power,  is  mani- 
festing itsell  again  toward  the  present  admin- 
istration. The  government  is,  as  it  has  been 
lor  the  last  ten  years,  industriously  trying  to 
carry  water  on  both  shoulders  by  securing  the 
favor  and  support  of  both  the  radical  and  con- 
servative elements  of  the  country,  but  from 
present  appearances  their  efforts  in  that  res- 
pect are  not  being  crowned  with  that  success 
which  has  attended  them  in  the  past  Party 
spirit  and  ingeni(.)usly  contrived  campaign  is- 
sues are  beginning  to  lose  their  power  to  quiet 
the  growing  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  which 
are  day  by  day  becoming  more  powerful  and 
more  decided.  Unless  a  radical  change  comes 
over  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country  inside 
of  a  very  few  years,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that 
a  political  revolution  more  or  less  pronounced 
will  be  the  result.  Already  theories  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  railways,  express  com- 
panies and  telegraph  lines  are  everywhere 
gaining  numerous  adherents,  and  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  abridge  the 
rights  and  powers  of  certain  corporations  are 
being  more  and  more  plainly  and  openly  as- 
serted. How  long  this  movement  will  con- 
tinue or  how  far  it  will  extend,  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  tell  and  may  be  decided  in  a  great 
degree  by  circumstances,  but  that  there  is  such 
a  movement  is  apparent  to  every  observer, 
and  that  it  forms  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
that  this  nation  has  ever  had  to  settle  is  fast 
becoming  equally  clear. 


nUSIC  NOTES. 

Miss  Merritt,  assisted  by  Miss  Wynn,  gave 
a  recital  in  the  college  chapel  October  26th. 
A  very  interesting  program  was  rendered. 

.Silvinski,  the  Polish  pianist  who  created  a 
furore  in  London  last  season,  will  play  in  this 
country  very  soon.  He  was  a  classmate  of 
Paderewski. 

Sivori,  the  famous  violinist,  is  reported  to  be 
very  ill,  and  as  he  is  now  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year  his  state  gives  rise  to  much  anxiety.  He 
appeared  in  London  as  a  boy  prodigv  as  far 
back  as  1827 

Messrs.  Erard,  of  London,  have  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  identical  grand 
pianoforte  upon  which  M.  Rubenstein  gave 
his  concerto  in  G'on  his  J,ondon  debut  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  concert  on  May  18, 
1857- 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  tenn  of 
school  a  college  orchestra  was  formed  from  the 
leading  musicians  in  both  society  orchestras. 
This  orchestra  expects  to  furnish  music  for  the 
Junior  orations  and  perhaps  al.sogive  some  en- 
tertainments during  the  year.  They  are  work- 
ing faithfully  and  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  fur- 
nish very  fine  music. 

A  story  comes  from  Leipsic  of  Schumann 
and  Wagner,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  two 
composers.  A  well  known  German  critic 
asked  Schumann  how  he  got  on  with  Wagner. 
"Well,"  he  replied,  "he's  a  great  man,  but  I 
can't  get  on  with  him  at  all.  He  talks  at  such 
a  rate  I  can't  get  a  word  in  edgeways."  A 
short  time  afterward  he  asked  a  similar  ques- 
tion of  Wagner  about  Schumann.  "Ah,"  said 
Wagner,  "I  can't  get  on  with  him  at  all.  He 
just  looks  at  me  with  a  vacant  stare  and  never 
says  a  word. 

A  New  York  exchange  says  the  effort  to 
"boom"  young  Siegfried  Wagner  as  a  coduct- 
or  for  Bairuth  is  producing  amusement.  Otto 
Floresheim,  writing  from  Berlin  to  ihe  Musical 
Courier,  says:  "This  is  lamentable  in  the  face 
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of  the  fact  that  Richard  Wayiier  was  one  of 
the  greatest,  it  not  absohitely  the  greatest  con 
ductor  that  ever  lived,  and  that  his  son  has  in- 
herited so  httle  of  his  father's  gifts  that  Anton 
Seidle,  who  at  one  time  tried  to  give  Seigfrieci 
some  rudimentary  lessons  in  piano  playing, 
had  to  give  up  the  task  in  despair,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Richard  Wagner,  who  disgustedly 
told  Seidle  that  there  was  no  music  in  his  son's 
soul."  This  is  the  story  Seidle  told  in  the 
presence  oi  several  New  Yoik  musical  peoi^le. 

COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Wooster  University  has  recently  received 
two  bequests,  amounting  to  $25,000  each. 

The  Freshman  class  of  Yale  numbers  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  the  academic  and  two 
hundred  and  fitty  in  the  scientific  department. 

Va.ssar  College  opened  with  an  enrollment 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  students,  many  appli- 
cations being  refused  for  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions. 

The  University  of  Michigan  sent  out  a  class 
of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  this  year,  the 
largest  ever  graduated  from  an  American  in- 
stitution. 

The  quarter  centennial  anniversary  of  Cor- 
nell University  was  celebrated  Saturday,  Oct. 
7th.  Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  the  orator 
of  the  occasion. 

Professor  Drummond  is  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  "Evolution,"  which  he  gave  at 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. 

Within  the  past  year  Cornell  University 
library  has  been  increased  by  over  thirty- eight 
thousand  volumes.  This  collection  is  unsur- 
passed in  England  or  America. 

The  University  of  Leipsic  has  conferred  a 
new  diploma  on  Prof  Max  Muller  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorate.  Prof. 
Muller  took  his  degree  in  1843. 

The  Medical  School  of  the  Univer.sity  of 
Pennsylvania  entered  upon  its  one  hundred 


and  twenty-eighth  year  October  4th,  when  it 
inaugurated  a  compulsory  four  year  graded 
course. 

The  will  of  the  late  Hamilton  Fish  contains 
three  bequests  to  public  institutions,  $50,000 
lor  Columbus  College,  $2,000  for  the  Bellevue 
Training  .School  for  Nurses  and  $15,000  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital. 

The  plan  of  college  government  in  the  last 
few  years  has  met  with  many  changes.  In 
many  of  our  leading  universities  the  under- 
graduates are  permitted  to  have  a  part  in  the 
forming  and  enforcing  rules  of  discipline. 

The  centennial  of  Williams  College  was  cele- 
brated October  8th.  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia,  wereamong 
the  visitors.  The  sermon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hopkins,  '58,  of  Kansas  City, 
the  text  being,  "Connection  of  religion  and 
education." 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsvl- 
vania  have  recently  decided  to  establish  a 
course  of  journalistic  training  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  those  intending  to  engage  in  law, 
business,  or  journalism  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  principles  underlying  successful  civil 
government. 

Three  American  women  have  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Zurich — Miss  Helen  L.  Webster,  professor  of 
comparative  philology  at  Wellesley  College  ; 
Miss  Thomas,  dean  of  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Noyes  Colvin,  principal  of  the 
Bryn  Mawr  preparatory  school  at  Baltimore. 

A  blind  man  and  a  woman  carried  off  the 
honors  in  the  examination  of  a  cla.ss  of  fifty  law 
students  in  Brooklyn.  Thev  are  Edwin  Fog- 
gin  and  Miss  Katherine  E.  Hogan.  Mr. 
Foggin  passed  the  highest  examination  of  the 
class  of  fifty.  He  has  all  his  law  read  to  him, 
and  his  memory  is  so  retentive  that  he  can  re- 
peat almost  word  for  word  what  he  has  heard. 

A  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege, held  to  take  final  action  in  regard  to  the 
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recent  hazing  of  a  P'reshman,  resulted  in  expel- 
ling and  suspending  several  of  the  students, 
one  of  whom  was  recommended  for  severe 
punishment.  Th?  system  of  hazing  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned  and  if  every  college 
would  take  the  same  stand  upon  the  subject 
that  Princeton  has  done,  it  would  be  very 
materially  lessened. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shields  Clark,  of  the  Prince- 
ton class  of  '82,  is  at  work  on  tlie  design  for  a 
memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  the  southern 
wall  of  Nassau  Hall,  facing  the  canon.  The 
window  will  comm^nnorate  the  adjournment  of 
Continental  Congress  on  Sept.  24,  1783,  to  at- 
tend the  annual  commencement.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  president  of  the  college  the 
august  body  adjourned  its  session  in  the  hall 
in  which  the  window  will  be  placed,  and  took 
part  in  the  e.xercises. 


ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

1875- 

J.  O.  A.  Irvin  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
since  his  graduation.  He  taught  at  Jamestown 
Academy  one  year  ;  Evans  City  three  years, 
and  is  now  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Etna 
public  schools,  where  he  has  been  for  fourteen 
years.  Was  married  to  Miss  Alta  E.  Dur- 
can  Sept.  i,  18S1.    Three  children. 

T.  A.  Haggerty  was  principal  of  Waterford 
Academy  from  his  graduation  until  1880. 
when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Union  City,  where  he  remained  until  18S2. 
He  is  now  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  been 
since  1886  engaged  as  an  iron  broker.  Was 
married  in  1878  to  Miss  Gertrude  Nimrod. 
Two  children. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Farrar  graduated  at  the 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1878.  He 
has  been  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  Dutch 
church,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  was  called  to  this  church  from  a 
charge  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  the  personifi- 
cation of  candor,  earnestness  and  liberality, 


and  is  very  popular  among  his  congregation. 
He  was  married  to  Eleanor  J.  Merrick  in 
1879,  and  is  the  father  of  five  boys,  the  eldest, 
being  but  12  years  of  age,  has  just  returned 
from  Euro]je  all  alone  and  now  his  father  is 
about  to  send  him  to  the  World's  fair  alone. 

COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

Advice.  —  Look  before  you  leap. 
Junior  orations  commence  January  19th. 
W.  H.  Dodds,  '82,  was  in  town  a  few  days 
ago. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Svvearingen,  '91,  visited  in  town 
lately. 

Reed  McClure,  '90,  visited  his  parents  re- 
cently. 

T.  W.  Kennedy,  '91,  spent  a  few  days  in 
town  recently. 

H.  C.  Swearingen,  '91,  stopped  in  town 
October  21st. 

Ask  one  of  the  girls  at  the  hall  what  walnut 
juice  is  good  for. 

How  would  it  sound  to  call  New  Wilmmg- 
ton  Westminster  ? 

Huber  Ferguson  was  home  the  guest  of  hi.s 
parents  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Trainer.— "Verbs  of  not  knowmg  take 
flunk  with  the  infinitive." 

J.  H.  Spencer,  '92,  occupied  Rev.  McVey's 
pulpit  a  few  Sabbaths  ago 

Dr.  VanDyke,  of  West  Newton,  spent  a 
few  days  in  town  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robb,  of  Oakdale,  visited  his 
daughter  here  last  Sabbath. 

J.  H.  Spencer,  '92,  preached  in  the  First 
Church  .Sabbath,  October  15th. 

Doctor,  in  making  remarks  before  field  day: 
"N.  B. — No  betting,  no  bitterness." 

W.  A.  Clark,  of  this  place,  has  been  elected 
National  Commander  of  the  U.  V.  L. 

R.  R.  McClure,  '91,  of  the  Allegheny  Sem- 
inary, spent  a  Sabbath  at  home  recently. 
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W.  R.  Meliard,  '80,  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Margaret  Pressley,  of  Erie,  recently. 

A  word  of  advice:  Don't  try  to  answer  to 
roll  call  by  proxy  in  chemistry  class.  It  isn't  a 
success. 

The  plumbing  and  gas- fitting  ot  the  science 
hall  is  to  be  done  by  Bagnall  and  .Smitli,  of 
New  Castle. 

C.  B.  Wilson,  now  located  at  Omaha, 
Neb  ,  was  home. recently  to  attend  the  luneral 
of  his  mother. 

Prof  S.  R-  Thomj^son  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  .State  Sabbath  School  conven- 
tion at  its  last  meeting. 

Telford,  translating  first  line  cf  thirty-eighth 
ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  "Oh,  boy,  I 
hate  prepared  peaches." 

The  roof  of  the  science  building  is  well  under 
way  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  the 
time  this  number  is  out. 

Miss  Lulu  Gray,  who  was  called  home  by 
the  illness  and  death  of  a  brother,  is,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  back  again. 

Miss  Birdie  Clingan,  who  graduated  here  in 
music  last  year  is  attending  the  Obeilin  Con- 
servatory of  Music  this  year. 

The  contract  for  the  .steam  heating  of  the 
new  building  has  been  let  to  the  firm  oi  Mc- 
Ginnis  &  Smith,  of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Dora  Earr,  '92,  has  gone  to  Bryn 
Mawr,  where  she  will  pursue  studies  in  the 
line  of  literature  during  this  year. 

The  Seniors  think  of  adopting  the  tuberose 
(spelled  by  them  tub  rose,  since  they  believe 
in  spelling  reform),  as  class  flower. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Vance,  '85,  and  Miss  Sue  M. 
Glenn  were  married  .September  26th,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  in  Portersville,  Pa, 

In  expectation  of  the  advantages  of  the  new 
science  building,  an  unusually  large  number 
have  enrolled  for  laboratory-physics  next  term. 

A  fine  new  air-pump  for  the  college  recent- 
ly purchased  at  Chicago  has  arrive<^l.  Other 


apparatus  purchased  at  the  Fair  will  be  sent 
when  the  Fair  is  over. 

The  Juniors  have  disposed  of  all  their 
"chestnuts"  to  the  Sophomores.  Since  the 
Doctor's  speech  the  latter  will  sell  them  cheap. 

Why  should  Miss  D.  blush  and  look  con- 
scious when  the  Doctor,  asking  her  cjuestions 
on  "Memory,"  speaks,  by  way  of  illustration, 
ot  "our  absent  friends  ?" 

The  very  clouds  we[)t  bitter  tears  over  the 
loot  ball  game  of  October  14th,  but  last  Satur- 
day, October  21st,  if  there  was  any  weeping 
it  was  across  the  Ohio  line. 

Remarkable  discovery!  "Hydraulic"  acid, 
hitherto  unknown  to  chemists.  For  further 
information  concerning  this  wonderful  sub- 
stance inquire  of  the  Junior  chemistry  class. 

A  few  evenings  since  a  party  of  young  gen- 
tlemen furnished  the  ladies  of  the  hall  with  a 
musical  treat.  It  is  reported  that  they  did 
not  receive  the  applause  which  their  talent  cer- 
tainly deserved. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  history  Westmins- 
ter has  a  skeleton  in  the  closet.  But  she 
doesn't  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  character  of  the  college,  if 
she  must  have  one,  it  is  first-class.  It  is  seen 
most  frequently  by  the  physiology  class. 

Rev.  M.  M.  Brown  presented  to  the  library 
of  the  ladies'  hall  a  set  of  Chamber's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  English  Literature  in  eight  volumes, 
and  also  a  copy  of  "Our  Father's  House." 
The  ladies  of  the  hall  desire  to  thank  Mr. 
Brown  for  his  kind  and  thoughtful  remem- 
brance. 

The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  hold  union 
meetings  October  31st  and  November  7th  to 
hear  the  reports  of  the  delegates  from  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  to  the  Northfield,  Mass.,  convention 
held  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Telford  and 
Mr.  McKenzie  were  the  delegates  this  year, 
and  will  have  much  of  interest  to  say  about  the 
convention. 

In  the  death  of  Miss  Anna  C.  Carli.sle  the 
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Younj^  WoiiK^n's  Cliristian  Associations  of  the 
State  suffered  a  great  loss.  Miss  Carlisle  was 
eminentlv  fitted  for  the  position  of  State  Secre- 
tary and  made  friends  for  herself  and  the  cause 
wherever  she  went.  She  was  expected  here 
from  Beaver  Falls  on  the  train  which  brought 
the  news  of  iier  death. 

A  number  of  the  students  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  class  in  school  drawing  taught 
by  Miss  Hodgens.  It  is  necessary  for  every 
wide-awake  public  school  teacher  in  these 
times  to  have  some  knowledge  of  drawing  and 
of  how  to  teach  it.  This  class  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  learn  both,  and  we  hope 
will  be  continued  after  this  term. 

M.  M.  Brown,  '93,  of  Hartstown,  Pa.,  paid 
the  college  a  visit  last  week.  He  brought  with 
him  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of 
fossils  and  minerals  for  the  geological  cabinet. 
They  were  presented  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Brown, 
who  has  kindly  remembered  the  college  be- 
fore. The  fossils  are  chiefly  Irom  the  silurian 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  minerals 
mostly  from  Colorado 

There  is  one  little  word  that  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  common  ground  on  which  all  classes 
from  the  realms  of  Prepdom  up  to  the  lofty 
heights  of  Seniority  can  meet.  It  is  "why-ah." 
"Why-ah"  is  it  that  every  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion begins  with  "why  ah"  ?  Is  it  the  crank 
that  sets  the  brain-machine  in  motion  ?  Or  is 
it  a  drop  of  oil  ajiplied  that  the  machinery  may 
move  more  easily  ?    Why — h,  why,  why  ? 

Westminster  was  deleated  by  Grove  City 
in  a  game  of  foot  ball  on  Oct.  14.  The  game 
was  played  at  home  in  a  drizzling  rain. 
Neither  side  scored  during  the  first  half,  the 
teams  being  in  the  center  of  the  field  when 
time  was  called.  In  the  second  half  Grove 
City  made  a  touch  down  and  kicked  goal. 
Score  6  to  o.  On  account  of  the  bad  weather 
the  game  was  then  called.  A  return  game 
will  be  played  on  Oct.  30. 

On  last  Saturday  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team  of 


Youngstown  played  here  and  were  defeated  in 
a  well  contested  game  by  a  score  of  12  to  4. 
The  first  touch  down  was  made  in  about  3 
minutes  by  the  Youngstown  boys  and  it  began 
to  look  as  though  they  were  going  to  walk  oflf 
with  the  game,  but  Westminster  braced  up 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  from  scoring 
during  the  rest  of  the  game.  Some  very  ex- 
cellent plays  were  made  on  both  sides. 

The  following  poem,  written  by  a  member 
of  the  present  Senior  class  when  a  Sophomore, 
was  recently  discovered  and  so  rescued  Irom 
oblivion.  The  talent  of  the  composer,  even  at 
that  tender  age,  is  evident.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  be  able  to  publish  other  produc- 
tions from  the  pen  of  this  gifted  young  writer. 
He  should  certainly  cultivate  his  abilities  in  the 
poetical  line: 

NINKTY-FOUR. 

Ob,  we  iire  the  class  of  the  college, 
The  class  of  ninety-four; 
On  field  day  and  in  college 
Each  other  class  we  floor. 

We  hold  five  records  in  the  city, 
And  ten  we  hold  at  home, 
The  Freshmen,  more's  the  pity, 
Don't  hold  a  single  one. 

"Yon'U  find  not  a  sucker  among  us," 
No  other  class  can  say — 
'  'You'll  find  not  a  nninbskull  among  us," 
We  do  not  run  that  wiiy. 

The  Freshmen  are  too  cheeky. 
They  took  the  Senior's  seats. 
But  tliey  back  down  quite  meekly 
Wiieue'er  the  Doctor  speaks. 

*    *  * 

Field  day  was  observed  on  Oct.  6  on  the  old 
athletic  grounds.  None  of  the  old  records 
were  broken,  except  the  bicycle  record.  The 
race  was  won  by  Shaw  in  3:05.  The  most 
hotly  contested  event  was  the  two  mile  relay 
race  between  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
classes,  won  by  the  Freshmen.  The  prize  was 
a  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Senior  class.  This 
cup  will  be  contested  for  hereafter  by  the  two 
lower  classes.    In  the  evening  the  conquerors 
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treated  the  conquered  to  watermelons  and 
grapes  at  the  laboratory.  Stewart  was  the 
lone  star  of  his  class,  winning  the  only  point 
the  class  had. 

The  lecture  committee  this  year  adopted  a 
new  and  better  plan.  Instead  of  publishing  a 
list  of  names  from  which  they  expected  to 
choose,  they  have  made  definite  engagements 
with  a  certain  number  of  the  best  lecturers, 
thus  assuring  patrons  that  they  will  get  the 
worth  of  their  money.  The  lecturers  prom- 
ised are  all  good,  and  consequently  high 
priced,  so  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a  liberal 
patronage.  The  first  of  the  course  was  given  in 
the  college  chapel,  October  28th,  by  Geo.  R. 
Wendling,  subject,  "Saul  of  Tarsus. " 

EXCHANGES. 

Laziness  is  a  premature  death.  To  be  in  no 
action  is  not  to  live 

"A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a 
bushel  of  learning. ' ' — Ex. 

In  diving  to  the  botton  of  pleasures  we  bring 
up  more  gravel  than  pearls. 

"The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun." — Longfellmv. 

Joy  has  been  very  prettily  described  as  "a 
sunbeam  between  two  clouds. ' ' 

Happiness  is  like  the  statue  of  Iris,  whose 
veil  no  mortal  ever  raised. — Ex. 

A  prayer  in  its  simplest  definition  is  merely 
a  wish  turned  heavenward. — Ex. 

By  the  streets  of  By-and-by  one  arrives  at 
the  house  of  Never. — Spanish  Proverb. 

"Death,  so-called,  is  :i  thiug  that  n)akes  men  weep, 

And  yet  a  third  of  life  is  passed  in  sleep." 

— Byron. 

Authors  must  not,  like  Chinese  soldiers,  ex- 
pect to  win  victories  by  turning  somersaults  m 
the  air. — Longfellow. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soul,  and 
virtue  is  its  sun.  The  two  are  never  far  apart 
from  each  other.  —  Ex. 


"What  was  the  use  of  the  eclipse  ?"  asked 
;i  young  lady.  "Oh,  it  gave  the  sun  time  tor 
reflection,"  replied  a  wag." 

"Sense  shines  with  a  double  lustre  when 
set  in  humility.  An  able  and  yet  humble  man 
is  a  jewel  worth  a  kingdom." — Penn. 

The  tale  bearer  and  the  tale  hearer  should 
be  hanged  up  both  together,  the  former  by 
the  tongue,  the  latter  bv  the  ear. — Ex. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the 
bridge  over  which  he  must  pass  himself,  for 
every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven. — Ex. 

Longfellow,   in  his  beautiful  story  of"Ka- 
vanagh,"    calls  Sunday    "the  golden  clasp 
which  binds  together  the  volume  of  the  week." 
"Give  sorrow  words;  the  firi  f  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfiaiiglit  heart  and  bids  it  break.  ' 

— Slicdlupcfire. 

A  very  penurious  lady  was  so  affected  by  a 
charity  sermon  on  a  recent  occasion  as  to  bor- 
row a  dollar  from  her  neighbor  and  put  it  in 
her  own  pocket.  — Ex. 

In  treating  disease  of  the  mind  music  is  not 
sufficiently  valued.  In  raising  the  heart  above 
despair  an  old  violin  is  worth  four  doctors  and 
two  apothecary  shops. — Ex. 

A  Spaniard,  in  the  first  pages  of  his  English 
grammar,  desiring  one  evening  at  table  to  be 
helped  to  some  boiled  tongue,  said,  "I  will 
thank  you,  miss,  to  pass  me  the  language." 
—Ex. 

"Did  your  fall  hurt  you  ?"  asked  one  hod 
carrier  of  another  who  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  a  two  story  house.  "Not  in  the  least, 
honey;  'twas  the  stoppin'  so  quick  that  hurt 
me." — Ex. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  reason  so  many 
colleges  are  throwing  open  their  doors  to  wo- 
men is  that  in  this  age  of  foot  ball  and  general 
athletics,  some  one  is  needed  for  the  faculties 
to  teach. — Ex. 

"I  answered  a  question  right  the  other  day 
in  the  Philosophy  exam,  iiy  not  answering  it 
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at  all."  "Why,  tliat  was  queer. "  "Yes;  the 
paper  asked  us  to  name  tlie  originator  ol  Mod- 
ern Philosophy,  and  I  just  wrote  down  'I 
Kant.'  "  —  Ex. 
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A  STUDY  IN  LATIN  STYLE. 

A  nation's  character  is  depicted  in  its  liter- 
ature. As  we  searcii  through  the  pages  of 
history  and  read  of  tlie  nations  that  are  dead, 
read  of  their  manners  ;'.nd  customs,  of  the  de- 
gree of  civihzation  to  which  they  have  attained, 
and  then  examine  their  Hterature,  we  find  that 
the  standard  of  their  literary  productions  was 
always  commensurate  with  their  advancement 
along  other  lines.  Hence  it  is  that  we  gain  an 
insight  into  the  character  of  a  nation  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  its  literature.  And  so  we, 
in  our  endeavors  to  more  fully  comprehend 
the  character  of  ancient  Rome  and  its  inhab- 
itants, must  necessarily  make  a  close  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  Latin  literature. 

With  the  Romans  literature  was  both  late 
to  spring  into  life  and  early  to  fell  into  decay. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  warlike 
spirit  so  firmly  implanted  in  every  Roman 
breast  for  a  long  time  prevented  the  Romans 
from  making  any  effort  along  literary  lines. 
Fmally,  the  demand  for  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians, lor  orators  and  public  speakers,  to 
guide  the  rapidly  enlarging  republic,  led  them 
into  the  field  of  literature  almost  before  they 
knew  it.  And  in  like  manner  the  cares  and 
anxieties  for  the  safety  of  the  empire,  the  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  the  corrupting  tendency  of 


the  age,  and  the  gradual  decline  of  Rome,  put 
a  stop  to  the  Latin  literature  shortly  after  its 
commencement. 

Nor  are  the  writers  of  Latin  at  all  plentiful. 
The  names  of  Roman  writers  familiar  now  to 
the  popular  ear  are,  in  fact,  few  in  number, 
and  are  clustered  together  in  time  like  the 
stars  of  a  constellation  in  the  sky.  The  two 
great  authors  who  may  be  regarded  as  mark- 
ing the  highest  ])urity  and  perfection  of  the 
Latin  diction  and  style  are  Cicero  and  Caesar; 
and  the  few  writers  that  are  mentioned  with 
these  two,  as  being  in  all  respects  the  greatest 
of  Roman  writers,  display  in  their  productions 
all  the  qualifications  which  have  rendered  the 
Latin  style  great.  Accordingly,  in  our  study 
of  this  literature  let  us  examine  the  works  of  a 
few  of  the  greatest  writers  only  We  might 
make  a  careful  examination  ol  all  the  Latin 
works  now  extant,  and  still  know  nothing 
more  than  if  we  hatl  only  studied  the  master- 
pieces, for  this  reason:  Because  the  same 
figures  and  the  same  fac.s  would  present  them- 
selves over  and  over  again,  in  slightly  differ- 
ent lights.  And  if  we  study  them  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  masters  of  Latin  style 
we  gain  a  truer  conception  of  what  that  style 
is  like  than  if  we  studied  them  with  all  the  ini' 
perfections  of  lesser  lights  attached. 
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We  will  make  a  study  <>(  the  subject,  tlieu, 
not  according  to  any  clironolooical  taljle,  hut 
by  an  examination  ol  the  works  of  the  most 
renowned  authors.  As  we  study  the  subject 
it  naturally  divides  itself  into  foiu'  main  heads: 
First,  Latin  stvle  as  shov\'n  in  narrative  writ- 
ings; second,  m  the  oratorical  writings;  third, 
in  the  historical,  and  fourth,  i'l  the  poetical 
writings. 

Turning  first  then  to  the  narrative  writings, 
the  Commentaries  of  Ctesar  will  at  once  be 
recognized  as  by  far  the  best  example  of  this 
branch.  Written  by  a  man  whom  Shakespeare 
calls  "the  foremost  man  in  all  this  world," 
these  writings  disjjlay  a  largeness  of  handling, 
a  virility  and  a  force  tor  which  we  look  in  \  ain 
anywhere  else.  In  his  composition,  as  in  his 
actions,  Caesar  is  entirely  simple.  He  indul- 
ges in  no  image«,  no  labored  descriptions,  no 
conventional  reflections.  His  art  is  micon- 
scious,  as  the  highest  art  always  is.  The  ac- 
tual fact  of  things  stands  out  as  it  really  was, 
interpreted  by  the  calmest  intelligence  and 
described  with  unexaggerated  feeling.  Nothing- 
is  written  down  which  could  be  dispensed 
with,  nothing  important  is  left  untold;  while 
the  incidents  themseh'es  are  set  oft  by  delicate 
and  just  observations  on  human  character.  In 
his  writings,  as  in  his  life,  Caesar  was  always 
the  same;  direct,  straight  for\vard,  unmoved 
save  by  occasional  tenderness,  describmg  with 
unconscious  simplicity  how  the  work  forced 
upon  him  was  accomplished.  Though  he 
wrote  with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  intervals  of 
other  labor,  yet  there  is  not  a  word  misplaced, 
and  no  sign  of  haste  anywhere.  No  other 
narrative  has  approached  the  excellence  of 
Caesar's  simple  and  accurate  description  of  the 
war  in  Gaul. 

Turning  from  the  narrative  of  Cie.sar,  let  us 
look  for  a  little  at  the  oratory  of  Cicero.  His 
writings  form  what  has  been  finely  called  "a 
library  of  reason  and  eloquence,"  and  certain 
it  is  that  Cicero  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Latin  language  is  capable  of  almost 


imimaginable  attainments  in  the  field  of  ora- 
tory. His  orations  are  filled  with  logical  elo- 
quence; they  are  always  clear;  full  in  matter, 
jjure  in  diction,  harmonious  in  rhythm,  in 
temper  urbane,  though  capable  of  the  utmost 
ferocity  and  cruelty,  and  unsurpassed  in  skill 
of  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
That  he  was  capable  of  the  most  magnanimous 
praise  and  flattery  is  shown  in  his  rhetorical 
flights  when  extoling  the  great  and  noble 
Caesar;  and  that  he  could  indulge  in  the  bit- 
terest satire  and  severest  denunciation  is  made 
manifest  in  his  sweeping  and  cutting  invectives 
against  Cataline.  Though  one  reading  the 
orations  of  Cicero  knew  nothing  of  the  ques- 
tions under  discu^si'on,  yet  such  is  the  pei lec- 
tion of  Cicero's  oratorical  and  literary  art, 
that  he  will  find  little  narrative  explanation 
nccessarv  that  is  not  furnished  in  the  produc- 
tions themselves.  It  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
superiority  of  Cicero's  orations  that  the  great 
English  orator.  Burke,  modeled  all  his  own 
oratory  after  that  of  Cicero. 

Again,  we  have  another  branch  of  Latin 
style,  as  show  n  in  the  historical  writings.  And 
we  will  take  as  an  example  of  these  the  writ- 
ings of  Livy,  he  who  has  been  called  "Livy 
of  the  pictured  page."  He,  with  his  best 
books,  is  perhaps  the  chief  theme  of  hopeless 
deploring  for  the  students  of  Roman  antiquity. 
Livy  wrote  in  a  style  most  pleasing.  He  w^as 
not  a  true  historian,  was,  in  fact,  inaccurate, 
often  incorrect,  but  he  was  master  of  a  style 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  he  possessed  to  a 
marked  degree  a  c-harm  and  mastery  of  dic- 
tion which  atone  for  all  his  lack  of  research 
and  his  many  mistakes.  He  tells  his  story 
with  a  gracefulness  that  cannot  fail  to  please 
the  reader.  His  way  of  thinking  was  pictorial, 
and  he  tells  us  things  so  that  we  see  them  as 
in  a  picture  and  not  as  a  series  of  events  in 
orderly  arrangement.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  world's  gre.itest  word  painters.  His  style 
is  the  expression  of  a  man,  imaginative,  sym- 
pathetic, learned,  in  love  with  his  subject  and 
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rich  ill  his  power  of  expression.  His  speecli 
was  flovvin,t>'  and  free.  His  sentences  are  llie 
most  periodic  and  finished  of  any  in  the  Latin 
literature,  and  are  models  both  in  oraninuUica! 
arrangement  and  constructioii,  and  in  their 
rhetorical  elegance.  These  histories  of  Li\ y 
show  us  what  a  treasurehouse  of  imaginative 
power  and  beauty  the  Latin  language  is. 
Though  the  histories  of  Tacitus  and  Sallust 
are  more  accurate  and  valuable  from  a  purely 
historical  standpoint,  yet  in  displaying  the 
cai)abilities  of  the  Latin  style  they  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  Li\'y. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  most  pleasing 
branch  of  Latin  style — Latin  poetry.  For  al- 
most twenty  centuries,  to  many  tribes  and  na- 
tions, the  Latin  liard  has  sung  his  e[jic. 

■"of  arms  and  tlie  man,  who  Ibrced  by  late, 
And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  hate, 
Expelled  and  exiled,  left  the  Trojan  shove  : 
Long  labors  both  by  sea  and  laud  he  bore, 
And  in  the  doubtful  war,  before  he  won 
The  Latin  realm  and  built  the  destined  town  ; 
His  banished  gods  restored  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line. 
From  whence  the  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 
And  the  long  glories  of  majestic  Konie." 

Yes,  Virgil's  poetry  is  just  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  to-day  as  it  was  when  first  he  penned 
it  and  won  applause  and  admiration  from  the 
seven  hills.  Though  he  gained  much  of  his 
material  for  the  /Eneid  from  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  yet  he  was  no  plagiarist  and  no  mere 
copyist.  He  was  a  great,  individual  poet, 
and  Homer's  works  and  all  others  were  to 
him  but  a  vast,  free  treasurehouse  of  material 
and  resource  for  his  work.  The  .itnied  is  a 
wonderful  display  of  the  most  loftv  sentiment 
and  sublime  expression  coupled  with  artistic 
arrangement;  it  became  at  once  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  a  national  poem.  So  grantl, 
so  lofty,  so  sublime  and  so  inspiring  is  this 
famous  epic,  that  Virgil  was  for  a  time  re- 
garded as  a  magician  and  worshipped  as  a  di- 
vinity.   The  Bucolics,  Georgics  and  Eclogues 


are  also  fine  poetic  masterpieces,  but  are  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  the  ^neid. 

The  poetry  of  Horrice  is  such  as  is  suited  to 
iiieii  of  the  world,  being  very  practical  and 
contains  niiich  advice  that  many  men  of  to- 
day would  do  well  to  folIov\'.  Horace  was  a 
master  of  satire  and  made  use  of  his  satirical 
powers  in  showing  his  dislike  of  certain  per- 
sons and  habits,  hi  the  "Ars  Poetica"  he 
shows  himself  capable  of  a  wonderful  play  on 
words,  and  a  logical  reasoning.  Though  his 
words  are  clothed  in  simplicity  and  plainness, 
vet  there  is  a  rhythmic  beauty  running  through 
them  all  which  plainly  reveals  the  hand  of  an 
artist.  His  odes  display  loftiness  of  sentiment 
and  fine  poetic  powers,  and  still  are  couched 
in  such  simple  language  that  any  one  at  all 
gifted  ,vith  a  poetic  imagination  may  easily 
translate  them  into  English  poetry. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Catullus  and  the  Ele- 
giac of  Tibullus,  though  not  so  fine  as  the  po- 
etry of  Virgil  and  Horace,  still  possess  a 
charm  and  smoothness  which  shows  the  pow- 
er and  flexibility  of  the  language. 

Thus  by  an  examination  of  these  few  au- 
thors we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  some- 
thing of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  Latin 
style.  Fov  grammatical  correctness  and 
rhetorical  elegance  it  stands  equal  to  both 
ancient  Greek  and  modern  English,  and  un- 
excelled by  either.  Rich  in  its  power  of  ex- 
pression it  is  remarkable  for  its  adaptation  to 
any  subject.  Take  up  the  works  of  Caesar, 
and  you  can't  lielj)  but  feel  that  the  language 
is  especially  adapted  to  that  style  of  writing. 
Turn  to  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil 
and  Horace  and  the  same  apj^ears  true  in  each 
Ciise.  Whether  Caesar  wishes  to  give  us  a 
plain  statement  of  facts,  Horace  to  counsel  us 
with  his  versified  truism,  or  Virgil  to  soar 
through  the  heavens  on  the  wings  of  the  lofti- 
est imagination,  to  the  impulses  and  inspira- 
tions of  all  alike  the  Latin  language  is  entirely 
adequate.    For  exactness  and  beauty  com- 
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bined,  no  language,  excepting,  perliaps,  the 
Greek,  can  excel  the  Roman. 

We  may  argue,  and  perhaps  rightly,  against 
the  Latin  as  compared  with  our  own  language, 
but  we  should  remember  how  much  our  lan- 
guage owes  to  the  Latin.  So  firmly  has  it 
impressed  itself  upon  our  tongue  that  to  eradi- 
cate it  would  be  to  destroy  the  language  en- 
tirely. Take  away  one-third  of  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  that  third  so  important  a  part  as  it 
is,  and  vou  detract  more  than  one- half  from 
the  quality  of  our  tongue.  Where  do  we  get 
the  roots  from  which  are  derived  so  many  of 
our  important  words  ?  From  where  do  the 
most  of  our  scientific  and  medical  terms  come  ? 
It  is  from  the  Latin.  Why  is  it  that  the  poets 
of  later  date  so  delight  in  reproducing  the 
Latin  poems?  And  why  does  every  one  en- 
joy so  highly  reading  the  Latin  authors?  It 
is  because  the  Latin  language  as  set  forth  by 
its  writers  possesses  a  charm  and  attractiveness 
of  style  found  in  no  other. 

While  because  of  the  close  rel:itionship  ex- 
isting between  the  Latin  and  English  tongues 
It  is  needful  for  us  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  Roman  writers,  yet  where  can  we  find  an- 
other language  so  worthy  of  study  for  its  own 
sake  and  possessing  to  such  a  marked  degree 
beauty,  rh3'thm  and  imaginative  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  simplicity,  exactness  and 
flexibility. 

The  study  of  any  language  and  style  is  cer- 
tainly advantageous  to  the  student;  but,  con- 
sidering the  superiority  of  the  Latin  and  the 
close  connection  between  the  Roman  and  En- 
glish tongues,  nothing  can  be  more  orofitable, 
and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  and  interesting, 
than  a  study  ni  Latin  style.  R.  E.  O. 

PRIVATE  LIVES. 

The  lives  of  men  are  divided  into  two  class- 
es— public  and  private,  or  historical  and  that 
which  can  be  seen  and  read  daily.  By  some 
one  act,  sometimes  by  chance,  a  man  makes  a 
stride  from  the  humble  walks  of  life  to  a  posi- 


tion of  honor.  History  does  noc  deal  justly 
with  mankind.  It  takes  the  life  of  a  man  en- 
gaged in  public  duties  and  places  his  name 
above  a  long  eulogy.  Kis  life  is  painted  in 
beautiful  colors,  his  character,  as  portrayed  by 
history,  is  almost  ideal,  his  purposes  pure,  his 
actions  the  result  of  careful,  well  weighed 
thought.  Oftimes  in  this  respect  history  lies, 
or  if  it  does  not  lie,  it  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  It  simply  takes  his  outward  actions, 
that  is,  his  public  actions,  as  a  standard  by 
which  it  measures  his  life. 

We  see  a  clear  case  of  this  in  the  late  mayor 
of  Chicago.  A  man,  whose  private  life  was,  as 
history  tells  us,  blameless.  Does  not  history 
make  a  mistake  ?  -For  it  is  said  that  his  polit- 
ical life  was  most  disgraceful.  How  could  lus 
jirivate  life  be  pure  when  his  public  career  was 
such  a  disgrace.  There  is  a  mistake  some- 
where. We  pick  up  a  paper  and  glaring  head- 
lines announce  that  a  nation  mourns.  But 
does  \t?  Yet  the  next  generation  will  read  a 
glowing  account  of  Carter  Harri.son's  public 
life. 

A  public  life  covers  up  one's  private  life,  and 
historians  will  not  look  beyond  this  covering. 
They  see,  as  it  were,  but  a  narrow  line  along 
the  horizon,  either  overhung  with  clouds  or 
dazzling  in  the  sunshine.  But  the  true  history 
is  arrived  at  when  one  takes  a  closer  observa- 
tion and  sees  the  streams,  the  fields,  the 
growth.  The  true  life  of  a  man  cannot  be 
w^-itten,  for  it  would  require  more  than  a  life 
time  to  study  the  quiet  private  life. 

Private  life  is  more  real  than  public  lite. 
For  in  a  public  life  a  man  is  goaded  by  ambi- 
tion, he  is  upheld  by  others,  he  must  m.ike 
false  representations  in  order  to  gain  his  point. 
The  natural  manner  is  pushed  to  one  side  by 
the  demands  of  public  custom,  and  the  public 
life  becomes  a  very  sham.  It  is  a  skeleton 
covered  only  with  a  very  pale  skin.  This  is 
the  rule  no  doubt.  Of  course  there  may  be 
exceptions.  A  private  life  is  measured  by  de- 
tails, a  public  life  by  generalities.    But  history 
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seldom  mentions  the  details  which,  if  followed 
carefully,  would  be  found  surprisingly  similar 
in  both  cases.  It  does  not  require  an\-  less 
thought  to  live  an  honest  private  lite,  than  a 
dishonest  public  life.  It  does  not  require  any 
less  nerve  force  or  muscle.  It  does  not  reciuire 
any  less  brain. 

Men  in  highest  public  standing  are  oftimes 
caused  to  .step  down  from  their  e.xalted  ])osi- 
tions  ;  they  are  often  humbled  to  learn  that  a 
man  living  a  private  life  has  thoughts  very 
similar  to  their  own.  And  indeed  is  not  the 
private  life  often  the  force  which  sustains  the 
public  life  ?  It  is  the  \  ery  source  of  a  success- 
ful public  life.  We  read  of  a  lawyer  in  one 
of  the  western  states  who  would  throw  his 
awkward  lorm  upon  the  couch  in  his  study 
and  pay  little  attention  to  his  law  books.  As 
we  see  him  lying  there  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
ceiling,  we  naturally  think  it  would  be  better 
if  he  should  apply  hniisell.  But  while  lying 
there,  in  that  humble  home,  in  his  own  way 
he  was  framing  thoughts  which,  when  carried 
into  effect,  shook  the  continent.  His  name 
shall  extend  through  all  time  as  of  one  whose 
private  life  paved  the  way  for  a  brilliant  public 
life.    He  was  at  the  head  of  the  nation  in  '6i. 

Not  only  in  this  way,  but  in  others,  is  the 
private  life  the  force  which  moves  the  public. 
There  must  be  a  power  back  of  the  throne. 
Glory  was  given  to  Grant  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  for  his  great  work.  Great  was  his  work, 
and  worthy  of  praise,  but  how  much  less 
worthy  the  humble  private  who  fought  in  the 
ranks?  It  is  not  necessary  that  thoughts  to 
be  great  must  be  uttered  before  great  audi- 
ences, or  expressed  in  finest  language.  The 
thoughts  and  deeds  ot  men,  which  are  heard 
and  seen  by  great  numbers  of  people,  become 
noted  because  of  this.  Eut  if  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  the  more  private  were  told  to  vast 
crowds  they  might  receive  them  with  even 
greater  enthusiasm. 

Are  not  private  li\es  underestimated  often- 


times? Could  we  but  understand  fully  the  life 
of  one  man  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge 
luimanitv.  There  is  a  providence  about  the 
humblest  life  as  well  as  about  the  great  things 
of  the  world,  and  they  who  seem  to  have  no 
present  at  all,  may  have  a  brilliant  future. 
The  study  of  the  private  life  teaches  us  to 
guard  against  unbridled  ambition,  and  shows 
us  that  by  .slow  degrees  we  are  prepared  for  a 
greater  work.  ' 

There  is  no  lite,  iiowever  humble,  that  if 
taken  awav  will  not  leave  a  blank  page  in  the 
record  of  humanity.  It  will  cut  ofT  some  one's 
study  of  human  nature.  And  may  it  be  our 
ambition  \[  our  lives  are  but  private,  to  make 
them  sucii  that  this  blank  in  the  record  may 
not  have  upon  it  a  single  blot.  W. 

WAR  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

"Peace  is  the  normal  state  of  mankind." 
War  is  a  transgression  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  the  spirit  of  strife  is  inborn.  Scarce  had 
the  sun  dawned  on  the  morn  of  history  when 
brother  rose  against  brother.  .Since  then  the 
world  has  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  the 
rumble  of  the  chariot,  the  clash  of  the  sword, 
the  roar  of  musketry.  Rivers  have  run  blood 
to  the  sea,  the  hills  have  been  whitened  with 
the  bleaching  bones  of  the  slain  ;  man  has 
striven  against  man,  tribe  against  tribe,  nation 
against  nation,  and,  in  the  strife,  have  per- 
ished. 

The  once  proud  Troy  is  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  conciuering  Greek;  a  Macedonian  con- 
quers Greece,  and  the  world  bows  in  humble 
submission  at  his  feet,  but  his  divided  empire 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  victorious  Cae.sar;  and 
Rome,  again,  is  laid  in  ruins,  her  temples  des- 
ecrated, her  coffers  sacked  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages  by  the  barbarian  from  the  north. 
Nations  appear  to  have  been  built  up  that  the/ 
might  be  overthrown,  their  power  augmented 
only  to  add  splendor  to  their  fall. 

The  disputed  possession  of  two  small  prov- 
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inces  on  the  Rhine  has  already  been  the  cause 
of  a  terrible  war,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
keeping  two  mighty  powers  in  arms,  waiting 
only  lor  the  slightest  pretext  to  hurl  the  con- 
tinent into  the  fiercest  conflict  of  the  century. 
Although  peace  now  reigns  in  Europe,  yet 
each  nation  keeps  armed  and  ecjuipped  a 
force  greater  than  Ceesar's  armies,  and  the 
peasant,  struggling  lor  a  bare  existence,  is 
ground  down  by  the  ojipressive  taxes  neces- 
sary to  sustain  these  vast  nmltitudes  of  idlers. 
Such  peace  is  scarcely  an  alleviation  of  the 
evils  of  actual  war. 

Man  looks  on  every  side  for  a  remedy  for 
this  manifest  evil.  His  enlightenment  enables 
him  to  see  the  utter  folly  of  such  waste  of  lite 
and  property.  As  yet  he  has  consumed  his 
energy  and  genius  in  ccMistructing  new  engines 
of  war,  and  in  perfecting  the  art  of  killing  ; 
nevertheless,  civilization  is  slowly  but  surely 
developing  a  remedy.  A  nation  is  but  a  col 
lection  of  individuals  bound  together  for  mu- 
tual protection  and  benefit.  Nat-ions  must 
thus  share  in  the  experiences  of  the  individual; 
what  has  been  found  remedial  in  the  relations 
of  men  to  their  fellow-men,  must  eventually 
be  recognized  as  the  remedy  for  international 
troubles. 

In  man's  savage  state  the  baser  motives 
predominate,  the  insult  is  quickly  followed  by 
the  blow,  anger  is  easily  aroused  and  is  strong- 
ly manifested  ;  but  as  he  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion, as  he  is  moulded  by  education,  the  baser 
passions  are  held  in  check  by  the  will.  Mind 
triumphs  over  matter.  Man  leaves  to  the  de- 
cision of  others  what  he  formerly  would  have 
settled  with  his  own  right  arm.  The  grand 
result  of  this  subordination  of  the  passions  to 
reason  has  been  the  trial  by  jury.  The  growth 
was  .slow  and  gradual,  but  it  is  so  firmly  rooted 
in  existing  forms  of  civil  government  that  its 
overthrow  would  cause  a  great  u])heaval  of 
society. 

Arbitration  of  the  disputes  between  nations 


has  been  of  recent  birth,  but  the  stead}'  in- 
crease of  its  application  to  personal  affairs 
leads  us  to  hope  for  its  ultimate  adoption. 
States  are  beginning  to  realize  the  superior 
concern  which  they  have  in  the  welfare  rather 
than  in  the  misfortunes  of  other  states.  The 
mutual  massacre  of  inhaljitants  and  the  useless 
destruction  of  property  is  unsatisfactory  both 
to  the  states  concerned  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Might  never  makes  right,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  a  strong  nation  has  overpow- 
ered a  weaker  one  is  no  proof  of  the  justice  of 
its  cause.  Men  look  eagerly  forward  to  the 
time  when  all  international  differences  shall  be 
referred  to  a  supreme  board  of  arbitration 
which  shall  decide  all  cases  as  justice  demands, 
and  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  But  it  will 
be  a  higher  motive  than  ci\  ilization  furnishes 
which  shall  finally  lead  men  to  lay  aside  all 
contentions  and  dwell  together  in  peace  and 
unison. 

On  a  hill  of  Rome  stands  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  heathen  god,  Janus.  The  gate  to  this 
temple  is  seldom  shut.  But  look  !  it  moves  ! 
it  grates  on  its  rusted  hinges,  and  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  seven  centuries  the  massive  gate 
is  closed  !  What  does  it  mean  ?  For  seven 
hundred  years,  with  but  one  short  rest,  Rome 
has  been  at  war,  and  now  a  second  time  peace 
reigns  supreme  throughout  her  vast  domain. 

Peace  rests  on  the  whole  earth,  and  in  a 
lowly  manger  at  Bethlehem  is  born  a  child, 
He  who  is  to  lead  men  out  of  the  darkness  of 
.'■;in  into  the  light  of  an  eternal  day,  who,  de- 
spite the  persecutions  of  his  fellow-men,  will 
yet  lay  down  His  life  that  they  may  be  saved. 
When  love  dwells  forever  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  when  the  world  enters  a  never  ending 
reign  of  peace,  it  must  be  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Him  who,  midst  such  peaceful  scenes, 
was  ushered  into  the  world,  as  the  choir  ot 
heaven  sang,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good- will  to  men." 

A.  M.  Wilson,  '94. 
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DORMANT  POWER. 

Ill  lliis  advanced  age,  when  everylliing- 
arountl  us  is  action,  we  are  constant!)-  he.iring 
of"  powerful  agents.  Wliat  is  pov\  er  ?  A  per- 
son mav  have  the  clearest  conception  of  some 
great  work,  but  unless  he  has  the  ability  to 
accomplish  that  work,  of  how  little  value  is 
his  conce{)tion.  The  most  ponderous  ma- 
chinery may  be  constructed,  but  unless  theie 
is  a  force  to  gi\'e  motion  it  will  be  useless. 
Power,  then,  the  most  necessary  of  elements 
in  success,  is  the  art  of  accomplishing  some- 
thing; it  is  that  in  nature  and  man  which  has 
the  ability  to  produce  certain  results. 

Inactive  povver  is  being  constantly  awaken- 
ed. The  huge  rock  rolling  down  the  moun- 
tain slope,  crushing  everything  in  its  pathway, 
needed  only  to  be  overbalanced  to  display  its 
mightv  force.  The  Johnstown  flood,  as  it 
swept  down  the  valley  carrying  everything 
before  it  to  destruction,  possessed  the  same 
power  while  yet  in  the  reservoir.  Such  power 
is  called  dormant,  and  we  find  it  in  everything 
about  us.  Nature  is  a  store  house  in  which  it 
is  locked;  here  man  may  find  material  ol  all 
kinds  to  develope  into  powerful  agencies. 

We  see  a  brook  flowing  gently  over  its  peb- 
bly course  to  the  ocean.  It  seems  to  accom[)- 
lish  no  results  usel'ul  to  mankind;  but  let  that 
stream  fall  upon  the  wheel,  and  we  have  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  forces  accessible  to 
man.  Go  down  into  a  coal  mine;  there  we 
find  no  more  energy  manifest  than  in  any  bed 
of  rock,  but  utilize  this  same  imbedded  mass 
and  we  have  a  power  of  which  the  ancients 
never  dreamed.  Quietly  as  rests  the  sand  by 
the  sea  shore  lies  the  powder  in  a  vast  bin, 
but  drop  only  a  spark  upon  it,  and  the  trem- 
bling earth  reminds  us  tiiat  a  mighty  energy 
has  been  awakened.  Again,  the  force  which 
illumines  our  streets,  moves  cars  and  carries 
messages  at  lightning  speed  is  a  most  useful 
and  active  agent;  yet  how  many  centuries  did 
it  sleep  before  awakened  by  a  Franklin's  magic 
touch. 


The  histor}-  of  nations  and  individuals  fur- 
nishes many  an  instance  of  dominant  power. 
When  Darius  crossed  with  his  [powerful  Per- 
sian army  to  subdue  Greece,  the  Athenians 
were  not  [)repared  to  meet  him,  but  realizing 
that  the  late  of  Greece  and  the  future  of  Eu- 
r()[)e  were  in  their  keeping,  they  were  nerved 
by  the  magnitude  of  danger  to  almost  super- 
human crtorts,  and  swept  like  a  tempest  from 
mountain  over  plain,  pushing  the  vast  hosts 
of  the  Persians  back  into  their  ships.  In  our 
own  country  love  of  freedom  enabled  untrained 
men  from  larms  and  workshops  to  drive  out 
the  discijjlined  and  povverlul  British  troops. 
So  it  has  ever  been;  when  great  crises  have 
come  dormant  power  has  awoke  and  produced 
marvelous  results. 

This  is  no  more  true  of  nations  than  of  in- 
di\iduals.  In  colonial  days  the  unexpected 
eloquence  ol  a  Patrick  Henry  inspired  the 
people  with  a  stronger  love  of  liberty,  and 
Washington,  but  for  the  stirring  times  in  which 
he  lived,  might  have  remained  a  Virginia 
planter.  Circumstances,  too,  developed  the 
financier  and  statesman,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Later,  in  the  time  ot  our  country's  most  im- 
minent peril,  there  comes  to  the  rescue  an  un- 
known Abraham  Lincoln  possessing  just  such 
a  character  as  furnished  the  power  to  guide 
the  shij)  of  state  safely  through  the  most  angry 
storm  that  ever  required  a  brave  and  skilUul 
pilot.  The  great  civil  war  developed  officers 
able  to  initiate  and  conduct  military  operations 
with  immense  forces  and  on  large  fields;  but 
where  was  the  general  capable  of  directing  the 
energies  and  planning  the  movements  of  the 
whole  army  ?  In  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who,  at 
forty,  an  unknown  tanner  of  a  Western  town, 
became  at  forty-two  the  hope  of  the  army  and 
hero  ot  his  coimtry. 

And  how  many  instances  of  remarkable  de- 
velopment may  be  found  among  those  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  fame.  In  this  age, 
when  fortunes  are  lost  inadav,  many  a  luxuri- 
ously bred  tamily  finds  itself  dependent  upon 
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the  awakened  energies  of  a  hitherto  seemingly 
helpless  member  of  the  household.  How 
necessary,  too,  is  this  dormant  power;  without 
it,  what  advancement  could  be  made  ?  Unless 
new  .forces  are  awakened  man  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  condition  ol  his  ances- 
tors. 

Let  the  thought  that  there  are  dormant 
powers  in  us  all  be  an  energy  nerx'ing  us  to 
greater  undertakings.  While  recalling  the 
work  of  the  past,  let  us  think  of  the  powers 
yet  to  be  awakened  and  the  possibilities  before 
us  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals.  The  great 
questions  of  the  day  require  a  solution.  The 
work  must  be  undertaken  and  ])ursucd  until 
completed.  If  the  powers  of  nature  and  ma- 
chinery are,  as  is  claimed,  only  in  the  devel- 
opment stage,  what  vast  fields  are  before  us  ! 
Who  will  come  to  the  front  to  soK'e  ques- 
tions of  to  day  V  Where  are  leaders  with  the 
ability  to  push  forward  needed  reform  move- 
ments? Who  will  make  the  discoveries,  the 
advancements  of  the  coming  century,  and  open 
the  hidden  treasures  of  mankind  ?  Shall  we 
waken  dormant  powers,  or  shall  we  pass 
through  life  like  thousands  around  us,  never 
using  one-half  the  energies  with  which  our 
maker  has  endowed  us.  Let  us  rather  develop 
every  power  God  has  given  us  for  his  glory 
and  the  advancement  of  mankind.  M. 


THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC. 

From  the  chilling  blasts  of  Northei'u  Maine 
to  the  burning  suns  of  Southern  Texas,  gener- 
ation after  generation  are  enjoying  more  ot 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  are  be- 
coming more  intelligent,  more  independent 
and  better  fitted  to  be  citizens  of  a  republic  al- 
ready great,  and  destined  to  be  mighty  beyond 
all  former  dreams  of  empires.  Yes,  America 
is  fa.st  breakmg  down  the  barriers  of  provin- 
cial narrowness  and  ado]3ting  measures  that 
shall  cause  her  name  to  be  illumined,  and  to 
shine  beyond  the  sea  with  greater  efiulgence 
than  ever. 


Wliat  with  three  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  distances,  cities  have  sprung  up  like 
magic,  grown  richer  in  a  decade  than  the  Old 
World's  cities  have  grown  in  centuries.  What 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles 
of  railway  which  compress  this  broad  expanse 
of  continent  into  less  than  a  week  of  time. 
What  with  the  commerce  of  the  inland  lakes 
which  has  grown  to  rival  that  between  the  two 
worlds.  When  from  every  land  under  the  sun 
the  emigrants  have  been  flocking  to  her  happy 
shores,  drawn  hither  by  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity which  shines  on  all  her  borders  and 
sweeps  from  circumference  to  centre. 

There  are  no  eyes  so  dull  that  cannot  see  the 
ever  rising  glories  ©f  this  republic  except  those 
that  are  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of  long  ago. 
How  else  could  it  happen  that  a  great  nation 
like  ours,  having  all  variety  of  climate  and 
soil,  should  not  be  richer,  more  independent, 
more  thrifty,  and  its  people  better  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  peace,  bet- 
ter situated  to  endure  the  hardships  and 
calamities  of  war,  than  those  other  nations  that 
are  still  groping  to  find  their  way  out  of  dark- 
ness and  superstition. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  with  Ireland  suppressed ;  Russia,  that 
granary  of  Europe,  all  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  our  own  grand  and  glori- 
ous republic.  What  nation  before  America 
was  ever  able  to  let  loose,  and  yet  guide,  those 
elemental  forces  the  energy  of  which  is  infinite, 
to  force  the  earth  to  give  her  increase,  to  hold 
in  the  bellying  .sail  the  passing  breeze,  to 
harness  the  tumbling  waterfall,  to  dam  up  the 
great  rivers,  to  put  bits  into  the  teeth  of  the 
lightning?  Yes,  America  has  done  all  this  and 
she  has  also  recognized  the  fact  that  to  grasp 
the  full  pow  ers  of  nature,  to  reap  the  richest 
wealth  of  the  world,  she  must  utilize  the  full 
powers  of  man,  not  only  the  muscle'  and  the 
brain,  but  those  other  intangible  cjualities 
which  we  call  energy,  vigor,  amljition,  con- 
fidence and  courage. 
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The  greatness  and  possibilities  oi  Amcric'a 
can  never  be  estimated.  The  echoes  of  tlie 
greatness  of  Yankee  Land  have  long  since 
been  awakened  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Re- 
\  ie\ving  her  progress  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences,  we 
recognize  no  superiority,  but  the  superiority 
of  labor.  By  labor  the  gorges  and  glens  of 
hopeless  utility  are  made  the  reservoirs  of  daz- 
zling light.  But  above  all  there  is  her  form 
of  government.  This  is  the  ultimalvmi  of 
human  society.  To  acquire  a  government, 
she  had  to  battle  with  sectional  hate,  party 
politics.  Ghastly  wars  also  stared  her  in  the 
face.  Secession  showed  its  iron  fangs,  b  ;t 
this  only  tended  to  nurse  her  into  greater 
strength,  until  to-day  America  stands  with  up- 
lifted brows  lacing  the  dawn  of  a  mighty  fu- 
ture. With  unfettered  hands  she  smites  the 
earth  and  fountains  of  unmeasured  wealth  gush 
forth. 

America  is  fast  making  strides  in  the  line  of 
achievements  unheard  of  before,  and  when  the 
sun  shall  have  reached  the  zenith  of  that  glor- 
ious day,  the  North  and  the  South  cemented 
in  the  bonds  of  fraternal  unity  will  stand  to- 
gether under  the  American  banner  and  march 
onward  to  grander  national  triumphs.  Who- 
ever takes  down  the  map  of  i860  and  the  map 
of  1890  will  look  upon  the  most  wondrous 
growth  the  sun  ever  shown  upon  in  its  m\  r!ad 
concourses  around  the  earth.  It  is  a  marvel- 
ous spectacle.  It  is  not  alone  the  great  cities, 
born  like  exhalation,  which  flash  prosperity 
over  the  great  lakes,  over  the  broad  plains, 
over  the  mighty  fields  rich  with  verdure  or 
teeming  with  uncounted  harvest.  It  is  not 
alone  the  piled  up  millions  under  which  the 
greatest  national  debt,  caused  by  the  greatest 
war  the  world  ever  saw,  has  melted  like  an 
iceberg  under  a  tropic  sun.  It  is  not  alone 
the  rejuvenated  South  turning  its  face  to  its 
mighty  future.  It  is  not  even  all  these  com- 
bined that  causes  America  to  stand  the  unpar- 
alleled nation  of  the  world  to  day.    But  it  is 


the  fact  founded  bv  the  most  cultured  English 
statesman  of  our  day,  that  all  this  wealth  and 
prosperity  has  been  so  shaped  that  it  seeks 
the  comforts,  not  of  the  rich,  nor  of  the  loung- 
ers of  fixed  incomes,  nor  the  pampered  min- 
ions of  governmental  jiower,  but  of  the  "plain 
people"  whom  Abniham  Lincoln  loved  and 
who  are  of  right  the  chief  glory  ot  this  re- 
])ublic.  E.  Brownlee,  '94. 


Tliy  friend  will  come  to  thee  nusonght, 

With  iiotliing  can  his  love  be  bought, 

His  soul  thine  own  will  know  at  sight, 

With  him  thy  heart  can  speak  outright. 

Greet  him  nobly,  love  him  well. 

Show  him  where  your  best  thouglits  dwell, 

Trust  him  greatly-  and  for  aye  ; 

A  true  friend  comes  but  once  yoin-  way. 

— In  (I ia n ripolis  Joiti  iial. 

Small  Brother — "I  should  think  sister 
would  a  good  deal  rather  have  you  call  to  see 
her  than  Mr.  Getthere." 

New  Adorer  (delighted) — "Would  you? 
Why?" 

Small  Brother — "  'Cause  he  always  mus.ses 
up  her  hair  so."  —  Gw>d  JVetcs. 

The  Spartan  mother  was  pale,  but  resolute. 
Her  hand  trembled  as  it  rested  upon  the  ar- 
mored shoulder  of  her  only  son  about  to  go 
forth  to  battle,  but  her  lips  were  set  sternly 
and  her  eyes  were  dry.  "Mv  boy,"  she  said 
solemnly,  "come  back  with  your  shield  or 
upon  it  ;  and  thank  your  lucky  stars  it's  only 
war,  and  not  foot  ball." — Puck. 

Representative  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  is 
regarded  as  easily  the  ablest  classical  scholar  in 
either  branch  of  Congress.  Like  his  distin- 
guished father,  he  is  credited  with  the  aljilily 
to  recite  the  /Eneid  from,  beginning  to  end, 
and  even  with  the  ability  to  determine  the 
cjuantity  of  any  word  in  die  whole  Latin  lexi- 
con. Outside  of  the  classics  the  best  of  the 
Congressional  linguists  is  Senator  Turpie,  of 
Indiana,  who  has  a  colloquial  familiarity  with 
three  modern  languages  beside  his  own,  and 
can  read  several  more.  —  IVas/iington  Post. 
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This  issue  has  been  delayed  through  our 
inabihty  to  sooner  procure  sufficient  material 
for  the  literary  department,  but  we  hope  to 
have  the  December  issue  out  bef(jre  the  Christ- 
mas hohdays. 


The  lecture  committee  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  its  excellent  choice  of  entertainment. 
The  two  first  entertainments  of  the  course  have 
been  of  the  very  highest  class.  We  hope  that 
the  coming  entertainments  will  be  equallv  as 
satisi'actory,  and  that  this  year's  lecture  course 
will  be  the  best  we  have  had  for  years. 


The  McCreary  bill,  while  allowing  six 
months  more  time,  and  omitting  a  few  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  Geary  bill,  yet 
does  not  difit-r  in  spirit.  The  great  objection 
to  \)()lh  acts  is  their  unjust  discrimination. 
They  both  single  out  the  Chinese  laborer  and 
compel  him  to  comply  with  demands  which 
are  not  imposed  upon  laborers  of  other  nation- 


alities. There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  to- 
dav  many  Chinese  in  America  who  ought  to 
be  sent  home,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  all  bad,  nor,  indeed,  that  they  are  the  most 
injin-ious  and  dangerous  people  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal.  If  a  Chinaman  is  injurious  to 
our  government,  send  him  home,  but  let  it  be 
under  the  conditions  of  a  law  which  applies 
equally  to  individuals  ot  every  nationality. 
Then  will  the  law  be  as  broad  as  it  should  be, 
and  based  on  right  and  just  principles. 


The  revelries  of  another  Halloween  are  past. 
The  dire  spirits  that  walk  the  night  were  ex- 
tremely lenient  upon  the  people  of  New  Wil- 
mington. The  announcement,  "The  ladies 
of  the  Hal!  will  entertain,"  was  heartily  re- 
ceived by  all  the  students  and  responded  to 
by  a  goodly  gathering  on  that  evening.  The 
"New  Students,"  dressed  in  tasteful  and  ar- 
tistic costumes,  bowed  with  rigid  stiffness  to 
each  one  who  entered  the  door.  Their  history 
was  veiled  in  mystery,  for  no  one  knew  their 
names  and  they  themselves  would  not  .speak. 
Strange  to  say,  curfew  was  not  heard  to  ring 
that  night,  whether  it  was  through  modesty, 
on  account  of  former  experience,  or  because 
the  ringing  was  suppressed  by  the  murmur  of 
the  doleful  fates  of  young  men  on  that  occasion, 
remains  a  question  unanswered.  IVIany  prac- 
tical jokes  were  exchanged,  and  all  in  all  the 
evening  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 


Senator  Blackburn,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  rules,  will  soon  take  measures  to 
secure  such  a  revision  of  the  rules  as  will  en- 
able the  senate  to  come  to  a  speedy  vote  after 
bills  have  received  sufficient  time  for  debate. 
This  will  certainly  be  a  most  praiseworthy  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation  that  a 
small  minority  can  have  the  power  to  delay 
the  final  vote  on  measures  for  weeks  after  ev- 
ery feature  has  been  carefully  considered,  as 
in  the  recent  silver  bill.  And  especially  when 
the  best  interests   of  the   country  demand 
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prompt  legislation.  It  is  certainly  high  tinu- 
that  every  species  of  filibustering  be  excluded 
from  our  legislative  assemblies.  After  suffi- 
cient time  has  been  given  lor  the  carelul  con- 
sideration oi  an\'  measure  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  farther  delay.  The  majority  have  a 
right  to  rule,  and  it  should  be  made  an  offense 
for  any  one  to  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this 
right  by  unjust  delavs. 


Much  interest  is  exhibited  over  the  suj)- 
posed  action  of  the  President  iji  the  Hawaiian 
affair.     Press  comments  are  many  and  di\'erse, 
ranging  from  hearty  approval  to  bitter  con- 
demnation.   It  seems  rather  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  actual  facts  ot  the  case,  but  the  tact  is 
pretty  well  established  that  the  revolution,  last 
lanuary,  was  accomplished  through  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  marines.      If  this  is  so,  the 
action  of  our  government  was  wholly  unwar- 
ranted and  contrary  to  her  policy  of  noninter- 
ference,  since  she  unjustly  interfered  in  the 
civil  strife  of  a  foreign  power.    At  the  time  of 
the   interference    Liliuokalani  was  queen  of 
Hawaii  and    our  only  just   and  honorable 
course  is  to  restore  her  again  to  the  seat  from 
which  she  was  deposed,  and  then  leave  the 
people  to  pursue  whatever  course  they  may 
see  fit.    Such  an  act  does  not  signify  our  ap- 
proval of  a  monarchial  form  of  government, 
as  many  press  comments  affirm,   but,  that 
when  we  have  made  a  mistake  we  are  honest 
enough  to  acknowledge  it  and  just  enough  to 
be  willing  to  make  reparation  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. 


As  THE  silver  bill  has  been  at  last  disposed 
of,  Congress  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session,  be  at  liberty  to  take  u])  and  seriously 
discuss  the  tariff  question.  This  question  has, 
to  a  more  or  less  extent  been  a  party  issue  for 
years,  but  one  year  ago  it  took  more  definite 
form  and  became  the  main  issue.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  pledged  itself  to  the  free  trade 
policy  and  will  now  be  called  upon  to  redeem 


its  pledge.  P^xperience  shows  that  any  prac- 
tical attempt  at  tariff  revision  soon  reveals  the 
fact  tiiat  it  is  largely  a  sectional  question,  and 
when  once  fairly  under  consideration  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  cjuickl)'  the  large  num- 
ber of  producers  will  rally  in  defence  of  their 
respective  interests.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  question  Congress  should  once  and  for- 
ever do  away  with  special  legislation.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  present  distress  can,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  referred  to  special  legislation 
in  the  past.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many 
schedules  which  ha\  e  passed  Congress  and  be- 
come laws  were  prepared  by  men  actively  en- 
gaged in  hianulacturing,  who  would,  of  course, 
]irepare  them  in  view  of  their  individual  bene- 
fit regardless  of  the  interests  of  others.  In 
the  coming  discussion  all  manner  of  favorit- 
ism should  be  disregarded  and  an  earnest  at- 
tempt made  to  discover  what  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  American 
peo])le. 

No  ONE  who  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of 
the  newspapers  and  [periodicals  for  the  last  few 
months  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
race  problem  in  all  its  gravity  is  to-day  staring 
the  American  people  in  the  face.  The  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  settled  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  human  slavery  in  the  United  States; 
but  the  question  as  to  what  shall  be  the  future 
position  of  the  negro,  tiiirtv  years  have 
failed  to  answer.  The  problem  at  the  outset 
was  but  little  understood  and  the  result  was 
that  governmental  action  in  the  matter  was 
little  more  than  a  series  of  blunders.  The 
great  trouble  was  we  expected  too  much  from 
the  freed  negro.  We  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  moral  and  intellectual  det-reda- 
tion  which  two  and  a  half  centuries  have  in- 
flicted upon  him.  and  now  as  we  look  over  the 
South  and  see  how  little  seeiuing  advancement 
he  has  made,  we  become  discouraged,  and 
some  really  able  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  our  safest  course  lies  in  the  disfnui- 
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chisement  of  the  blacks.  Such  an  assertion  is 
but  a  cowardly  surrender  of  the  whole  princi- 
ple. That  the  presence  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion rests  like  a  terrible  curse  upon  the  South 
to-day  few  will  deny.  But  yet  they  are  here, 
and  here  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
we  must  deal  with  them  in  tiie  light  of  right 
and  justice.  The  only  effectual  solution  of 
this  problem  consists  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  negro  population.  It 
is  useless  to  argue  that  the  negro  is  of  an  in- 
ferior race  and  has  not  the-  capacity  for  intelli- 
gent American  citizenship.  We  have  too 
many  examples  before  us  of  what  Christian 
and  intellectual  culture  will  do  for  him.  Give 
him  the  Bible  and  the  school,  and  if  that  will 
not  make  a  good  citizen  of  him,  he  is  the  one 
grand  exception  of  mankind.  It  is  tiie  South 
which  should  feel  most  deeply  concerned  in 
the  elevation  of  tlie  negro  race,  and  yet  her 
past  policy  has  been  one  of  either  actual  hos- 
tility or  cold  indifference.  Unless  she  is 
aroused  to  the  demands  ot  necessity  and  jus- 
tice, and  abandons  the  coercive  policy  which 
.she  has  so  long  followed,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  she  reaps  yet  bitterer  fruit  in  the  lu 
ture  than  she  has  in  the  past. 


We  notice  in  one  of  our  educational  maga- 
zines an  article  containing  a  plea  for  Latin  as 
the  universal  language.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  remarkable  event  if  a  language,  dead  for 
centuries,  should  again  be  revi\'ed  and  take 
the  place  of  modern  languages.  Such  an  event 
would  call  down  the  righteous  wrath  of  the 
egotistical  Anglo  Saxon  who  thinks  that  his 
branch  of  the  Aryan  race  in  all  its  ways  is 
greatly  superior  to  all  others.  But  he  need 
not  alarm  liimself  for  a  universal  la.nguage 
from  any  source  is  a  thing  of  the  somewhat 
distant  future,  if  at  all.  In  these  times  when 
we  hear  so  much  of  cosmoi^olitanism,  we  are 
led  to  think  that  national  lines  are  breaking 
down,  and  that  national  customs,  laws,  and 
perhaps  even  languages,  will  soon  merge  into 


one  universal,  world  wide  system;  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Although  nations  are  being 
drawn  together  more  closely  in  sympathy,  vet 
national  patriotism  is  not  weakening.  The 
Englishman  is  just  as  truly  an  Englishman, 
the  Frenchman  just  as  loyal  a  Frenchman  as 
he  ever  was,  and  this  loyalty  is  shown  just  as 
clearly  in  their  love  for  their  national  language 
as  anywhere  else.  Every  one  believes  his  own 
language  the  best  and  would  not  submit  to  its 
being  replaced  by  any  other.  Before  philolo- 
gy as  a  science  had  discovered  the  true  rela- 
tionship of  languages,  it  was  almost  amusing 
to  see  the  earnestness  with  which  many 
scholars  sought  to  discover  in  their  own  tlie 
original  parent  tongue,  but  the  climax  was 
reached  when  a  learned  professor  of  Antwerp 
published  a  long  article  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  prove  that  Dutch  was  the  language 
spoken  in  Paradise.  As  long  as  this  partiality 
for  one's  own  tongue  lasts  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  all  the  difteient  nations  to  agree  on 
any  cue  language,  but  even  should  a  universal 
language  at  some  future  time  be  agreed  upon, 
it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  lot  should  fall  on 
Latin. 


Now,  as  the  days  are  growing  shorter  and 
the  weather  is  becoming  more  disagreeable, 
the  student  finds  it  difficult  to  engage  in  out- 
door sports.  The  ball  diamond  and  the  race- 
track are  abandoned  for  a  season.  A  thought 
of  these,  however,  does  not  escape  the  mind 
of  the  enthusiastic  athlete.  He,  perhaps,  is 
daily  taking  indoor  exercise  in  order  to  devel- 
ope  weak  muscles  ard  keep  himself  in  good 
shape  for  next  season.  Besides,  he  who  has 
been  active  at  field  sports,  is  likely  to  be  doing 
the  best  of  work  in  his  studies  during  this 
time,  for  the  strength  and  invigoration  stored 
up  enable  hiin  to  work  with  a  clearer  mind, 
and  the  thought  of  next  spring's  games  urges 
him  to  do  the  most  possible  now  in  order  that 
then  he  may  be  more  free  Generally  speak- 
ing the  student  who  regularly  engages  in  field 
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sports  with  a   proper  end   in  view,  t)ains  a 
marked  advantage  over  his  more  retired  friend 
Whilst  the  latter  may  have  a  slightly  better 
knowledge  of  books,  yet  the  former  has  ac- 
quired  quickness   of  decision,  quickness  of 
thought  and  regular  habits  of  diet,  exercise 
and  studv,  which  in  most  cases  enable  him  to 
leave  college  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  perfect- 
ly sound  body,  instead  of  an  over- loaded  mind 
in  a  broken-down  body.    The  number  of  stu- 
dents that  have  almost  wholly  exhausted  their 
physical  strength  in  acquiring  an  education  is 
surprising.    The  necessity  of  developing  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  has  become  so  evi- 
dent that  the  school,  gymnasium  and  athletic 
field  are  beginning  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Es- 
pecially among  lady  students  do  we  find  worn- 
out  constitutions,  since  they  are  less  inclined 
to  exercise,  at  least  in  the  open  air,  than  boys. 
Thanks  to  fortune  that  woman  is  no  longer 
deemed  too  delicate  to  undergo  the  slightest 
exertion,  but  that  means  of  exercise  are  rapid- 
ly being  provided  for  her.     How  skillfully 
can  she  learn  to  perform  in  the  gymnasium, 
to  play  on  the  tennis  court,  or  to  speed  over 
the   landscape  on  her  bicvcle  !  Moreover, 
physical  and  manual  training  are  beginning  to 
hold  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  man\'  of  our 
educational  institutions,  so  that  each  student 
has  to  meet  certain  requirements  in  these  de- 
partments.    Indeed,  we  think  one  of  the  most 
marked  sfages  in  woman's  progress  is  the 
opening  of  the  many  avenues  of  physical  and 
industrial  development.    No  matter  how  great 
one's  intellectual  attainments  may  be,  still  bone 
and  smew  are  necessary  to  accomplish  any 
work.    This  fact  is  forcibly  exemplified  by  the 
many  resignations  and  retirements  of  men  on 
account  of  ill  health.    To  be  sure,  all  cannot 
be  strong,  but  are  not  the  weak  body  and 
pallid  face  too  often  due  to  lack  of  recreation. 
Certainly  each  student  should  make  use  of 
available  facilities  in  this  line  and  thus  secure 
the  full  develoi^ment  of  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  powers. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  recital  of  Oct.  26th,  given  by  Misses 
Merritt  and  Winn  was  very  good  and  enjoyed 
by  all. 

Patti  is  to  sing  in  Pittsburgh  December  12th. 
This  will  be  a  rare  treat  for  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity. 

The  music  stutlents  in  the  vocal  dei)artment 
are  gradually  increasing.  Last  week  there 
was  an  increase  c^l  five. 

Patti  was  to  arrive  in  New  York  November 
8th.  The  papers  say  her  London  audiences 
are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever. 

The  Adelj^hic  Literary  Society  have  organ- 
ized a  cjuartet  and  are  singing  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Merritt.  The  members  are  Messrs. 
Littell,  Brenneman,  Anderson  and  Barr. 

The  concert  given  Ijy  the  Schumann  quartet 
was  thought  by  the  majority  of  the  audience  to 
be  the  best  concert  gi\'en  here  for  some  time. 
It  was  \  ery  fine  and  we  hope  to  hear  them 
sometime  again. 

There  was  a  concert  given  on  Saturday,  Nov. 
25th,  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Club. 
The  followino-  program  was  rendered  : 

PAKT  FIRST. 

Coralina  "Lieti.Sifiiior,"     -       -       -  Meyerbeer 

Miss  Merritt. 
Violin  solo,      -       -       -       .  - 

Miss  Winn. 

(1  I  "III  Xiglit's  Still  Calm,"  -  -  -  I'.ohm 
?H  ''Dauce  ol' Memory,"         -       -  t'araceiole 

Miss  Merritt. 
Violin  solo,        -       -       -       .  - 

Miss  \Vinn. 

"My  All,"      ------  Kohm 

Miss  Merritt. 

TART  SECOXn. 

".Spring  Soiifi, "  violin  ob,       -       -       -  Lynes 

Miss  Merritt. 
Mandolin  «olo.      -       ■       -       .  . 

Miss  Win». 

"Look  in  My  loves,"        -       -       -       .  Caryll 

.Miss  Merrill. 
Violin  solo,  ------ 

Mi.ss  Winn. 

".My  Little  Love."       -       .       -       .  Hanley 
Miss  Merritt. 
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COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Oberlin  cleared  $i,ooo  from  her  lecture 
course  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  students  at  Har\'ard 
this  year  is  3,061. 

Twenty  of  Yale's  graduates  w  ill  coach  foot 
ball  teams  this  year. 

The  freshman  class  of  Yale  numbers  five 
hundred  and  eighty  this  year. 

The  editors  on  the  Chicago  University 
weekly  are  paid  for  their  services. 

One  hundred  and  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  college  graduates. 

The  college  yell  is  a  purely  American  in- 
vention and  is  unknown  in  other  countries. 

Henry  Chapman  is  the  oldest  student  in 
Princeton  Seminary.  He  is  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year. 

Lehigh  University  e.xpects  to  ha\'e  the  finest 
laboratory  in  the  college  world.  It  will  cost 
$200,000. 

A  university  for  women  is  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished m  Germany.  It  will  be  the  first  oi  the 
kind  in  that  country. 

Prof  Turner,  of  Edinburgh,  receives  $20,- 
000  salary,  which  is  the  largest  of  anv  college 
professor  in  the  world. 

The  University  of  Chicago  cleared  about 
$40,000  this  summer  by  renting  its  dormitories 
to  World's  fair  visitors. 

Out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the 
leading  American  colleges  the  highest  presi- 
dent's salary  is  $10,000  and  the  lowest  $620. 

The  large  colleges  of  the  country,  as  to  the 
number  of  students,  stand  in  the  following- 
order:  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Columbia  and 
Yale. 

Oberlin  was  the  first  college  in  the  world  to 
admit  women  on  an  ecjual  plane  with  men,  and 
opened  its  doors  to  negroes  twenty-eight  years 
before  their  emancipation. 

The  ninety-icnu'  uniwrsities  of  Europe  have 


1,723  more  professors  and  4i,Si4  more  stu- 
dents than  the  three  hundred  and  si.xty  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States. 

Within  three  years  Yale  College  has  gained 
new  buildings  costing  about  $1,250,000.  The 
new  Vanderbilt  dormitory  will  be  splendidly 
fitted  up  and  cost  probably  half  a  million. 

An  expert  mathematician  has  calculated  that 
the  amount  of  energy  spent  in  an  average  game 
of  foot  ball  is  sufficient  to  break  up  twenty  acres 
of  the  heaviest  soil  known  in  the  country. 

College  dailies  are  now  published  at  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Brown,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  and  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  expects  to 
have  one  in  a  month. 

Dartmouth  has  turned  out  forty  college 
|)residents,  two  hundred  college  professors, 
sixty  members  of  Congress  and  twenty-four 
governors.  Daniel  Webster  and  Rufus  Choate 
are  among  her  famous  alumni. 

The  absolutely  necessary  expenses  of  a  girl 
who  attends  the  leading  women's  colleges  are 
said  to  be  :    Bryn  Mawr,  $475;  Vassar,  $400; 
.Smith,  $350:  Wellesley,  $350;  Women's  Col 
lege  of  Baltimore,  $300  ;  Mt.  Holyoke,  $200. 

For  several  years  some  of  the  students  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  have  been 
participants  in  foot  ball  games.  Some  of  them 
have  played  in  the  Princeton  University  teams. 
This  year  they  had  organized  a  jitrong  team, 
and  had  made  arrangements  for  several  games. 
But  a  stop  has  been  put  to  all  such  contests  on 
the  part  of  the  theological  students  by  Dr. 
William  Henry  Greene,  who  declared  it  to  be 
a  "rough  and  brutal  game." 

The  Chrysanthemum. 

Tlioii  (Oiliest  when  the  Eose  is  deail, 

('hiVsaiitheiHuin. 
Wlieii  I'iiilv  aud  Lily  both  have  lied, 

C'lirvsaiitlieiiiniii  ; 
When  Hollyhocks  droop  low  the  head, 
And  Dahlias  litter  path  and  bed. 
Thou  blooiiie.st  brij^ht  iu  all  their  stead, 

Chrvsaiitheniiim, 
And  back  reeall'st  their  beauty  fled. 
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LOCALS. 

The  snow  is  here. 
"You  just  can't  help  it. " 
Halloween  passed  off  very  quietly. 
Fulton  rendered  a  fine  solo  in  chapel  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Reed,  '93.  spent  a  tew  days  in 
town  recently. 

Miss  Musa  Merritt,  of  Oil  City,  spent  a  week 
here  with  her  sister. 

The  t'ootball  team  will  probably  play  at  Oil 
City  in  the  near  future. 

The  Misses  Maud  and  Ollie  McNall  were 
here  lately  visiting  friends. 

Some  of  the  students  are  already  counting 
the  hours  until  Christmas. 

The  steam  heating  plant  is  being  put  in  the 
new  scientific  building  this  week. 

H.  C.  Swearingen  was  in  town  to  attend  the 
concert  given  by  the  Schumann  quartet. 

Mr.  Geo.  Sowash  was  here  not  long  ago 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  grandmother. 

Rev.  G.  VV.  Bovard,  'qo,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  congregation  of  North  Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Capital  advice: — "If  no  one  else  will  tell  of 
your  valor  and  your  virtues  do  it  your  self." 

Will  Bigger  and  R.  D.  Nicholls  were  in 
Gro\  e  City  and  other  places  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  this  year  begins 
Thanksgiving  day,  lasting  until  the  following 
Tuesday. 

G.  M.  Robertson  spent  .Sunday  with  his 
brother  at  Farmington,  Butler  county,  a  few 
I  weeks  ago. 

Owing  to  a  fire  sale  it  onlv  took  the  band 
wagon  five  hours  to  come  from  (jrove  City  to 
Wilmington. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Harshaw,  '61,  of  Junction, City, 
Kansas,  visited  her  friends  in  New  Wilming- 
ton last  week. 

The  Misses  Idella  and  Musa  Merritt,  Nelson, 


McNaugher  and  Kraeer  attended  the  football 
game  at  Grove  City. 

Ralph  F.  Johnston,  '89,  is  attending  medi- 
cal college  in  Baltimore,  where  he  will  com- 
plete his  course  this  year. 

Mr.  Bert  Spencer  preached  in  Oil  City  Sun- 
day, Nov.  1 2th.  On  his  vvay  to  Allegheny 
he  stopped  off  here  for  the  concert. 

Miss  Ada  McKee,  '91,  who  is  attending 
medical  college  in  Philadelphia,  is  recovering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

We  hope  bv  ne.xt  spring  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  present  faculty.  Until 
then  we  would  refer  our  friends  to  next  year' s 
catalog. 

One  of  the  Seniors  has  recentlv  developed  a 
fondress  for  "Pets."  Being  a  young  man  of 
a  musical  turn  he  probably  charms  them  with 
his  voice. 

Prof.  Mitchell  attended  the  National  Re- 
form Convention  at  Pittsburgh  and  gave  a 
very  interesting  address  Sabbath  evening  in 
the  chapel. 

Cooper's  friends  were  shocked  and  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  his  being  a  "Robber."  He 
has  heretofore  been  considered  an  upright 
voung  man. 

Wilson,  Spencer  and  McNaugher  spent 
Sunday  on  the  Wilson  farm,  near  Eastbrook, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  All  claim  that  Mac  is  an 
excellent  cook. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
observed  the  week  of  special  prayer  for  young 
men.  Meetings  were  held  every  evening  to 
which  all  were  invited  and  which  were  well  at- 
tended. 

Mr.  Bailey  wishes  to  state  that  while  in 
Youngstown  he  purchased  a  few  conies  of  the 
"War  Cry"  at  a  bargain.    These  he  will  dis 
pose  of  at  half  price.     Come  early  and  avoid 
the  rush. 

New  Wilmington  should  certainly  be  proud 
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of  the  committee  on  the  lecture  course.  This 
year  they  will  not  only  look  out  for  the  intel- 
lectual welfare  of  its  patrons,  but  also  lor  their 
physical  good. 

A  letter  with  the  follovving-  on  came  to  the 
postoffice  recently  : 

In  Pennsyh  auia  let  me  stop, 

In  Lawreuee  eonuty  let  me  drop, 

In  New  Wilmington  postofifice  let  me  lay 

Till  takes  me  aAvay. 

W.  B.  Mclntyre  accidently  shot  himself  re- 
cently with  a  "didn't  know  it  was  loaded"  re- 
volver. He  had  been  cleaning  it  and  careless- 
ly snapping -it,  holding  his  hand  over  the  muz- 
zle, when  it  went  oft.  He  is  now  able  to  be  in 
school  again. 

The  following  describes  a  little  scene  which 
took  place  in  Prof.  McElree's  room  some  time 
since  : 

■'  Non  ijaratus,"  Freshie  dixit, 
Senectute  versus  ad  C;esareni. 
"  Omne  rectnm,"  Prof,  resxiondit, 
Nihil  scribens  sibi  in  lilirumqiie. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  the  college  sent  a  delegate  to  the  State 
convention  which  met  at  Lancaster,  Novem- 
ber 3,  4  and  5.  This  was  the  si.xth  annual 
State  convention  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
an  enthusiastic  one  and  well  attended,  delegates 
from  all  but  tvvo  of  the  twenty-seven  associa- 
tions in  the  State  being  present. 

The  chemical  department  is  keeping  quite 
up  to  its  standard  under  the  efficient  direction 
of  Professor  Hopkins.  No  college  of  West- 
minster's size  can  boast  of  better  equipped 
laboratories  than  ours,  and  few,  it  any,  furnish 
as  good  opportunity  for  study  in  this  branch 
of  science.  Considerable  new  apparatus  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  outfit. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  supply  the 
demand  for  poetry  and  song  ;  "A  long-felt 
need."  N.  B.  (which  does  not  mean  "nobody 
buys").  They  have  purchased  a  new  first- 
class  mill  and  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders 
and  guarantee  satisfaction.     Reduced  rates  on 


orders  of  one  yard  or  more.  Address  all 
orders  to  P.  &  S.  Co.,  Limited,  Second  Floor, 
Main  building.  Westminster  College. 

A.  L.  Russell,  of  Bulger,  class  of '92,  was - 
recently  elected  president  of  the  class  ol  '95  at 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  is  considered  quite  an 
honor  as  this  is  the  largest  class  that  ever  at- 
tended a  medical  school  in  America.  There 
was  a  score  of  candidates  for  the  position,  in- 
cluding graduates  from  Princeton  and  Yale, 
but  the  Westminster  man  came  out  on  top. 

Terrible  Tragedy  !  !  !  Startling  Story  of  a 
Horrible  and  Mysterious  Murder  !  !  I  A 
Worthy  Young  Man  Meets  a  Sad  Fate  !  !  ! 
Last  week  Dickson,  a  most  estimable  and  unof  ■ 
fending  young  man,  was  the  victim  of  a  crime 
such  as  has  never  before  been  perpetrated  m 
all  history  of  the  Hall.  While  he  was  quietly 
.spending  an  evening  with  a  friend,  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  an  invisible  enemy  and 
fell  pierced  through  the  heart  with  a  "Speir," 
and — con.  on  25th  page. 

Westminster  was  again  defeated  by  Grove 
City  on  the  grounds  of  the  latter  team,  Oct. 
30th,  by  a  score  of  24  to  4.  Some  of  the  in- 
dividual playing  was  fine  ,  but  the  team  v\  ork  was 
i50or,  clearly  showing  lack  of  ])ractice.  The 
two  colleges  are  now  even,  each  having  won 
two  games.  By  the  time  the  rubber  will  be 
played  next  year,  it  is  hoped  that  Westminster 
will  have  the  winning  team.  For  Grove  City 
Weakly  and  McKee  did  the  best  playing. 
McDonald  was  badly  hurt  in  the  game. 

Prof.  X.  to  Prof  Z- : — "Who  is  that  gentle- 
man ?  He  was  with  Mr.  Y.  in  class  t-o-day. " 
Prof  Z.: — "He  was  with  him  in  -one  of  my 
classes,  too,  but  I  don't  know  him."  Had 
Mr  Y.  been  as  courteous  as  he  should  have 
been  such  a  conversation  as  the  above  would 
not  be  heard  Is  it  ]iolite  to  either  our  friend 
or  the  professor  not  to  introduce  them?  No 
one  would  think  of  going  into  a  friend's 
house  with  some  one  who  was  a  stranger  to 
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him  and  st.iyinj^'  an  hour  without  introiluciii^ 
them  to  each  otiier,  and  is  there  not  a  similar 
reason  why  we  should  introduce  any  one  who 
visits  a  class  with  us  to  the  professor  ? 

Youno;stown  was  again  defeated  by  a  scrub 
team  from  here  on  Nov.  11.  The  boys  went 
over  simply  to  accommodate  them  and  ex- 
pected to  be  badly  beaten.  At  the  close  of 
the  game  the  score  was  8  to  4  in  Westmin- 
ster's favor  The  only  touch  down  Youngs- 
town  got  was  made  during  the  hrst  fu'e  min- 
utes. Westmmster  tied  the  score  in  the  last 
pint  of  the  first  half  by  pushing  their  line 
composed  of  atiiletes,  policemen  and  iron 
workers  clear  across  the  field.  Another 
touch  down  was  made  in  the  second  halt  by 
Westminster.  It  was  owing  to  the  hard  and 
svstematic  playing  of  the  boys  that  the  game 
resulted  in  a  victory. 

The  second  entertainment  ot  the  lectm'e 
course  was  given  by  the  Schumann  cjuartet  in 
the  Second  U.  P.  church  on  Monday  evening, 
November  13th.  Everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  perlormance.  The  following  program 
was  rendered  : 

'"Spriuj;  Bells,"       -       -       -      Robert  Scluuuann 

Seliumaun  Quartet. 
Selection.s.    -       -       -       James  ^Vlliteollll)  K'ilev 

Helen  Bailey  Balx-oek. 
"(iloldeu  Moon,"      .       -       -       .        Ivan  Caryll 

Mr.  A.  II.  Ha.ssler. 
'•Twilight,"        -       -       -       -        Dudley  Buck 

Seliumanu  Quartet. 
''Rliai-sodie  llangroise,"  No.  2.        -       -  Liszt 

Miss  HcrV)esou. 
Keadiug,  Selected 

Helen  Bailey  Babcock. 
"O,  Ruddier  Thau  the  Cherry,"       -       -  Handel 
Mr.  C'heny. 

"The  Jabberwock,"      -       -       -       Max  Vogrich 

Schumann  Quartet. 
"Annabel  Lee,"       -       -       -       ( Jeo.  ^V.  INIarston 
Mr.  .lohus. 

Reading,       ------  Selected 

Helen  Bailey  RaI)cock. 
"Boat  Song."         -       -       -       AV.  H.  Xeidlinger 

Mr.  C.  X.  Hassler. 
"Serenade,"       .       -       -       -         .lolm  Howard 
Schumann  <^uart<'t. 


EXCHANGES. 

"Spare  moments  are  the  gold  dust  of  time." 

(  iossip  is' the  bullet  in  the  gun  of  idle  curi- 
osity.— Jtx. 

"Books  are  the  legacies  that  genius  leaves 
to  mankind." 

The  whole  world  does  not  contain  a  briar  or 
a  thorn  which  divine  mercy  could  have  spared. 
—  Ex. 

Betting  is  immoral,  but  how  can  the  man 
who  bets  be  worse  than  tiie  man  wlio  is  no 
better  ? 

Imprint  the  beauties  of  authors  upon  your 
imagination,  and  their  moralV;  u])on  your 
hearts. — jEx. 

"It  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams — the 
more  they  are  condensed,  the  deeper  they 
burn."  —  So  lit  hey. 

No  airbrake  has  been  invented  which  is 
ixnverful  enough  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
influence  of  a  human  deed. — Ex. 

"Prosperity  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue  ;  it 
is  le.ss  difficult  to  bear  misfortune  than  to  re- 
main uncorrupted  by  pleasure."  —  Tacitus. 

A  college  should  be  a  mental  gymnasium 
where  the  muscles  of  the  intellect  may  be 
strengthened  by  well-directed  exercise. — Ex. 

AfHictions  are  not  a  solid  wall  between  the 
soul  and  its  God  ;  they  are  onlv  a  colored 
glass  which  transmits  a  softened  light. — Ex. 

'Tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 

And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud 

So  honor  peereth  in  the  meanest  halnt. 

— Shalcesjjeare. 

"Precept  is  instruction  written  in  the  sand. 
The  tide  flows  over  it,  and  the  record  is  gone. 
Example  is  engraved  upon  the  rock." — Chan- 
iiing. 

Scientists  have  discovered  that  the  memory 
is  stronger  in  summer  than  in  winter.  Among 
the  worst  foes  of  memory  are  too  much  food, 
too  much  exercise,  and,  strangely  enough,  too 
much  education. — Ex. 
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Eve  must  have  felt  that  she  had  lost  one  of 
the  chief  joys  of  fresh  young  love  when  she  re- 
flected that  she  couk!  not  ask  Adam  if  she  was 
the  first  woman  lie  had  ever  loved. — Ex. 

Who  wrote  the  most,  Dickens,  Warren  or 
Bulwer?  Warren  wrote  '  Now  and  Then," 
Bulwer  wrote  "Nisjht  and  Morning,"  and 
Dickens  wrote  "All  the  Year  Round." — Ex. 

Fresh ie,  to  Senior — "Say,  what  geomet- 
rical figure  does  an  escaped  parrot  resemble?" 

Senior — "Give  it  up." 

Freshie — Whv,  a  pollv-gone,  of  course." 

Death  of  Senior.  —  Ex. 

"A  man  mi^ht  fr,:me  and  let  li)ose  a  star  to 
roll  in  its  orbit,  and  \  el  rot  have  done  so 
memorable  a  thing  before  (jocI  as  he  who  lets 
go  a  golden-orbed  thought  to  roll  through  the 
generations  of  time. " — Bccchev. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared  that  the  best 
thing  ever  said  of  ghosts  was  said  bv  Coleridge, 
who.  when  asked  by  a  lady  it  lie  believed  in 
them,  rej^lied  :  "No,  madam:  I  have  seen  too 
many  to  believe  in  them."  —  Ex. 

"He  that  knoweth  not  that  whicli  he  ought  to 
knoA'  is  a  brute  beast  among  men  :  he  that 
knoweth  no  more  than  he  hath  need  of  is  a 
man  among  brute  beasts  ;  he  that  knoweth  all 
that  may  be  knov\  n  is  as  a  god  amongst  men." 
— Pyt/iagoras. 

The  lover  is  addicted  to  idolizing,  the  poet 
to  idylizing,  the  tromp  to  itlleizing.  —  Ex. 

"I  call  this  new  shajje  the  Telephone,"  said 
the  hatter. 

"Isn't  that  a  strange  name?" 

"Perhaijs,  but  it  is  appropriate  ;  there  is  so 
much  talking  throu.gh  the  hat  now." 

His  hoad  was  jaimiied  into  the  sand, 
His  arms  were  l)roken  in  twain 

Three  ribs  were  siiapiicd,  lour  teeth  were  .c'one, 
He  never  would  walk  ai;ain. 

His  lips  moved  slowly,  1  stooped  to  liear 
The  \vlnsi)crs  they  h't  fall; 
-    fHs  voice  was  weak,  hut  tliis  f  heard, 
'"Old  man,  who  sjot  the  hall?'" 

—Ex. 


'"Oh,  tliat  the  rules  of  OTir  living 
More  like  to  tlie  golden  would  he  !" 

—  Nmirse. 

Biblical  Item. 

"  What  is  the  lesson  taught  us  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  seven  wise  virgins?"  asked  a  Har- 
lem Sunday  school  teacher  ot  his  pupils. 

"That  we  should  always  be  on  the  lookout 
for  a  bridegroom,"  said  the  smallest  girl  in 
the  class. —  Texas  Si//i/igs. 

Simplicity  Obscured. 

How  many  a  simj)le  truth  is  explained  bv 
the  preacher  until  it  is  obscured  to  the  com- 
mon understanding  as  thoroughly  as  was  the 
word  "network"  by  the  definition  ot  it  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  as  "anything  reticulated 
or  decussated,  at  equal  distances,  with  inter- 
stices between  the  intersections." — Cliicago 
Standard. 


Amplified  Slang. 

"Did  you  ever  meet  such  a  breezv  \  oung 
man  as  Cholly  Wheeler  is?"  said  Maud. 

"Never  !"  answered  Mamie.  "He  is  al- 
ways talking  about  his  bicycle." 

"That's  so.  Honestly,  Mame,  he  makes 
me  pneumatic  tired  " — Wasliingtoii  Star. 

It  Reminded  Her. 

The  young  man  was  prematurely  grav,  and 
was  not  a  little  proud  of  it. 

"Looks  <[uite  poetic,  don't  vou  think  ?" 
he  could  not  lorbear  asking  of  the  young 
woman  he  was  calling  on. 

"It  does  remind  me  of  a  certain  poem,  I 
must  admit,"  said  she. 

"And  what  poem  is  that  ?" 

"When  the  frost  is  on  tiie  punkin." 

And  his  hair  went  on  whitening  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  ever. 

A  Barbarian. 

"Did  you  know."  said  the  v\'ell-intormed 
man,  "that  some  of  the  greatest  classical  mu- 
sic we  have  was  given  us  by  a  deaf  composer  ?" 
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"Classical  music,  did  you  say?"  inquired 
the  man  whose  musical  taste  is  uncompromis- 
ingly low. 

"Yes." 

"HLmi|)h  !  How  he  must  luu'e  enjoyed  his 
mislortune  !" 
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THE  GROWTH  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE 
ANCIENT  DRAMA. 

Human  nature  ever  seeks  to  give  expres- 
sion to  its  desires  and  feelings.  Man  ex- 
presses liis  emotions  by  gesture  and  speech,  or 
by  imitation  through  action  and  speech.  Aris- 
totle says,  "To  imitate  is  instinctive  from  in- 
fancy." This  assumption  of  character  is  the 
earliest  step  in  the  drama;  but  the  drama  it- 
self is  not  reached  until  the  imitation  is  drawn 
off  from  real  life  and,  in  a  mass,  is  placed  be- 
fore the  people. 

Religion  is  the  root  of  man's  being.  Were 
it  possible  for  him  to  renounce  all  religion 
even  that  which  is  innate  and  independent  of 
the  will,  he  would  become  all  surface,  no 
heart,  no  soul. 

The  drama,  the  most  perfect  form  of  poetry, 
as  well  as  all  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  and 
whatever  else  is  beautiful  in  art,  is  the  result 
of  that  very  principle  which  degraded  men, 
the  gods  of  the  earth,  into  grovelling  wor- 
shippers of  wood  and  stone,  which  made 
them  kneel  and  bow  down  before  the  works 
of  their  own  hands.  The  Greeks  made  a 
close  study  of  nature,  and  became  well  versed 
in  all  her  mysteries.  Of  a  beautiful  and  noble 
race,  gifted  with  impressible  senses  and  a 
cheerful  spirit,  under  a  mild  sky,  the  Greeks 
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lived  and  bloomed  in  perfect  health  of  being, 
and,  tavored  by  their  surroundings,  they 
achieved  all  that  could  be  achieved  by  man. 
Their  whole  system  of  art  and  poetry  mani- 
fests this  harmony  ot  all  powers.  The  re- 
ligon  of  the  Greeks  consisted  in  the  deification 
of  nature  in  its  various  forms,  and  of  the 
earthly  life  ;  but  this  worship,  which  fancy, 
among  other  nations,  darkened  with  hideous 
shapes,  hardening  the  heart  to  cruelty,  as- 
sumed among  this  people  a  form  of  grandeur, 
dignity  and  mildness.  Here  superstition, 
elsewhere  the  tyrant  of  human  endowments, 
seemed  glad  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  freest  de- 
velopment ;  it  cherished  the  art  by  which  it 
was  adorned  and  out  of  "idols  grew  ideals." 

The  Greek  conceived  his  deities  as  men 
and  women  who  had  more  than  human  power, 
yet  were  susceptible  to  joy  o'r  sorrow.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Greece,  it  was  customary  for 
the  entire  population  of  a  city  to  meet  on 
stated  occasions  and  offer  u|)  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods  for  any  great  blessing.  This  custom 
was  first  practiced  by  the  Dorians,  and  as  the 
chorus  was  an  exercise  in  which  all  took  part, 
the  tunes  and  figures  were  very  simple. 

Dionvsus,  the  god  of  wine,  the  god  of  life, 
but  also  the  god,  who,  as  legend  relates,  had 
traversed  the  earth  in  a  progress  full  of  dan- 
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ger,  ant^uish  and  triumpli,  appealed  to  tlie 
human  sympathy  of  the  Greek  more  vividly 
than  the  other  gods.  The  worship  of  Diony- 
sus varied,  and,  while  his  sufferings  and  mis- 
chances were  bewailed,  yet  as  god  of  light, 
as  the  giver  of  life  and  all  that  renders  life 
cheerful,  his  rites  were  celebrated  with  liveli- 
ness and  mirth.  His  festivals  belonged  to 
the  season  when  the  grapes  were  gathered, 
when  the  wine-press  was  busy,  or  when  the 
return  of  spring  brought  sunshine  for  the 
vines.  Imagine  the  people  of  an  Attic  vil- 
lage gathering  together  to  keep  the  Vintage 
Feast  at  the  foot  of  the  warm,  vine-clad  hills 
and  there  erecting  an  altar  of  wood  or  turf 
Singers  gather  round  the  altar  and  sing  a 
hymn  in  honor  of  the  god,  perhaps  relating 
some  of  his  adventures.  Dionysus  was  de- 
scribed as  being  attended  in  his  wanderings 
by  Satyrs.  There  the  rustic  worshippers 
feign  that  they  themselves  are  such  Satyrs 
and  speak  of  the  victories  and  sufferings  of 
the  god  as  if  they  had  seen  them.  In  this 
way  they  would  seem  to  be  nearer  their  god. 
Another  step  was  soon  taken  in  their  desire  to 
imagine  the  deeds  of  Dionysus  more  vividly. 
The  leader  of  the  chorus  enacted  the  charac- 
ter of  Dionysus  liimself,  or  of  a  messenger 
from  him.  He  would  relate  some  exploit 
of  the  god.  or  some  danger  through  which 
the  god  had  passed.  The  chorus  would  then 
express  in  song  the  feelings  which  the  recital 
awakened. 

Here  we  have  the  first  germ  of  the  drama, 
that  is  of  poetry,  not  in  narrative  only,  but 
also  in  action.  The  choral  hymn  sung  to 
Dionysus  on  such  occasions  was  called  the 
dithyramb,  and  from  it  sprang  both  tragedv 
and  comedy. 

The  musician  and  poet  Arion  first  gave  the 
dithyramb  a  regular  lyric  form.  Before  this 
the  leaders  bewailed  the  sorrows  of  Dionysus, 
or  commemorated  his  wonderful  bn-tli,  in  spon 
taneous  speeches  and  songs,  accompanied  Ijy 
suitable  actions,  for  which  they  trusted  to  the 


inspiration  of  the  wine  cup.  Arion  also  ar- 
ranged the  dithyramb  to  be  sung  at  the  festi- 
\'als  of  Dionysus  by  a  trained  chorus  of  fifty 
persons,  grouped  around  the  altar,  and  hence 
called  a  cyclic  chorus. 

In  addition  to  the  choruses  there  existed 
in  Greece  from  very  early  times  another 
kind  of  entertainment  called  the  rhapsodes. 
Seated  m  some  conspicuous  place,  holding 
the  staff  in  the  right  hand,  the  rhapsodes 
would  chant  portions  of  the  national  poetry, 
and  in  those  days  when  readers  were  few  and 
books  fewer,  they  were  almost  the  only  de- 
positaries of  the  literature  of  their  country.  In 
the  union  of  the  rhapsodes  with  the  Diony- 
sian  chorus  arose  the  complete  and  perfect 
Attic  drama. 

To  Thespis  has  been  ascribed  the  invention 
of  the  Greek  tragedy.  He  belonged  to  the 
dune  or  village  of  Icaria,  on  the  borders  of 
Megarid,  and  doubtless  was  in  constant  inter- 
course with  these  people,  among  whom  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  was  said  to  be  particular- 
ly at  home.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
an  actor  for  the  sake  of  resting  the  Dionysian 
chorus,  this  actor  being  generally,  perhaps 
always,  himself  He  invented  a  disguise  for 
the  face  in  order,  probably,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  sustain  more  than  one  character.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  introduced  some  impor- 
tant alterations  into  the  dances  of  the 
chorus,  and  his  figures  were  known  in  the 
days  of  Aristophones.  These  are  almost  all 
the  facts  we  know  respecting  this  celebrated 
man. 

Being  a  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  or,  as  he 
lias  been  called  before,  Dionysus,  and  it  also 
appears  a  rhapsode,  he  united  the  Dionysian 
rites  with  rhapsodical  recitations.  Although 
we  know  httle  or  nothing  about  the  subjects 
which  Thespis  treated,  yet  we  do  know  that  he 
aimed  at  some  illusion,  by  which  he  escaped 
himself  and  entered  into  the  feelings  of  an- 
other person.  Thespis  composed  his  dramas 
tor  city  feasts  and  for  an  educated  audience. 
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Beinj^  acquainted  with  tlie  mysteries  aiul 
deeper  theology  of  the  da/,  he  seems  to  liave 
represented  human  sorrow  lor  a  moral  pur- 
pose. 

The  tragedy  which  .-Eschylus  found  exist- 
ing was  a  sacred  choral  entertainment  some- 
what like  a  modern  oratio,  in  which  the  choral 
song  and  music  were  occasionally  relieved 
by  a  single  actor,  or  a  dialogue  between  this 
actor  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  ^^<^schy- 
lus  introduced  some  remarkable  improve- 
ments. He  added  a  second  actor,  limited  the 
functions  of  the  chorus,  and  gave  them  a  more 
artificial  ch  iracter.  He  m  ade  the  dialogue 
which  he  created  by  the  addition  of  a  second 
actor,  the  principal  part  of  the  drama.  He 
also  introduced  the  custom  of  contending 
with  triologies  or  three  plays  at  a  time.  He 
improved  the  theatrical  costumes  and  made 
the  mask  more  expressive  and  convenient, 
while  he  ir  creased  the  stature  of  the  perform- 
ers by  giving  them  thick  soled  boots.  In 
short  he  did  so  much  lor  the  drama  that  he 
was  considered  as  the  father  of  tragedy,  and 
his  plays  were  allowed  to  be  acted  after  his 
death. 

The  two  actors  bv  varying  their  parts  could 
act  a  complete  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  chorus  took  part  in  this  action  by  giving 
counsel  and  encouragement  to  the  actors,  or  bv 
uttering  the  feelings  produced  by  the  events. 
The  drama  .vas  now  mature  since  a  complete 
action  could  be  represented  as  passing  before  the 
eye.  The  tragedy  ot  Sophocles  was  not  ge- 
nerically  different  Irom  that  of  yEschylus:  as 
one  has  said  it  bore  the  same  relation  to  its 
forerunner  that  a  finished  statue  bears  to  an 
unfinished  group.  For  when  Sophocles  added 
a  third  actor  to  the  two  of  /Eschylus  he  gave 
so  great  a  preponderance  to  the  dialogue  that 
the  chorus,  or  the  base  on  which  the  three 
plays  stood,  was  unable  longer  to  support 
them.  He  abandoned  the  practice  of  con- 
necting his  dramas  in  trilologies  or  m  tetral- 
ogies and  introduced  the  competing  in  single 


plays.  He  is  also  .said  to  have  added  sceno- 
graphy  or  artistic  decoration  of  the  stage,  with 
some  attempt  at  landscape  painting.  This 
was  an  imj^rovement  sure  to  come  with  time, 
and  marked  accidentally  as  to  date  by  Soph- 
ocles. But  these  outward  changes  are  but  the 
mark  of  far  deeper  innovations  in  the  tone  and 
temi)er  of  Greek  tragedy.  Sophocles  is  not 
the  pupil  of  ^-Eschylus;  he  is  the  head  of  a 
new  school  and  has  been  called  the  master  of 
Euripides. 

He  adopted  as  a  rule  of  art  to  exclude 
evervthing  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 
Landor  reports  him  as  saying,  "I  am  only 
the  interpreter  of  the  heroes  and  divinities  who 
are  lookmg  down  upon  me."  He  made  a 
great  advance  in  the  tragic  art.  In  his  opin- 
ion the  persons  who  figured  in  the  old  legends 
and  in  the  poems  of  the  epic  cycle  were  alone 
worthy  of  the  cothurmis,  and  if  ever  an  infe- 
rior or  ludicrous  character  appears  in  his 
tragedies,  he  is  but  the  instrument  to  work 
out  the  irony  of  the  piece;  a  ray  of  bright 
color  thrown  into  the  picture  in  order  that  the 
tragic  gloom  may  be  more  conspicuous. 

Ancient  and  modern  critics  have  agreed  to 
place  Sophocles  first  among  the  Attic  trage- 
dians. Though  an  inferior  poet  to  yEschylus, 
and  an  inferior  philosopher  to  both  yEschylus 
■  Euripides,  Sophocles  must  be  regarded  as  a 
more  perfect  artist.  For  this  reason  he  was 
ever  imitated  by  the  Romans  and  the  French, 
while  among  our  deeper  poets  /Eschylus  and 
Euripides  have  maintained  a  greater  influence. 
For  as  an  artist,  as  a  perfect  exponent  ot  that 
intensely  Attic  development,  which  in  archi- 
tecture tempered  Doric  strength  with  Ionic 
sweetness,  which  in  sculpture  passed  from 
archaic  stifTness  to  majestic  action,  which  in 
all  the  arts  found  the  mean  between  antique 
repose  and  modern  vividness,  as  the  poet  of 
Athens,  Sophocles  stands  without  an  equal. 

Comedy  was  twin -born  with  tragedy;  it 
sprang  from  the;  same  worship  of  Dionysus; 
but  it  was  later  m  reaching  its  maturity.  A 
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worship  founded  on  the  personification  ol 
natural  forces  necessarily  consecrates  mirth  as 
well  as  mourning,  for  it  consists  in  the  impas- 
sioned observation  of  contrasts.  If  the  dark- 
ening ol  the  year,  the  withering  of  the  leaves, 
claim  a  sympathetic  sorrow,  then  a  sympa- 
thetic joy  must  welcome  the  brighter  light  of 
spring,  the  sprouting  of  leaves,  the  ground 
newly  clad  with  grass  and  flowers.  In  Greek 
worship  mysterious  awe  and  daring  jest  were 
often  neighbors,  but  in  no  other  worship  were 
they  nearer  to  each  other  than  in  that  of 
Dionysus. 

Comedy,  "The  Song  of  the  Village,"  car- 
ries us  back  to  the  gay  vintage  feast  which  the 
country  people  kept  with  feasting  and  danc- 
ing, with  song  and  jest.  The  graver  songs 
were  taken  up  bv  Arion,  arranged  artistically, 
and  thus  made  the  germ  of  tragedy;  but  the 
light,  humorous  songs  were  long  left  to  be  ex- 
temporized by  the  people.  I^ut  these,  too, 
came  to  be  set  for  a  regular  chorus,  holding  a 
dialogue  with  an  actor  on  the  stage.  The 
Dorians  took  the  first  step,  but  having  a  turn 
for  broad  drollery  and  homely  satire,  they 
dramatized  the  dialogue  ol  comic  chorus 
and  actor  into  short  farces. 

Aristophanes  is  the  most  renowned  expo- 
nent of  Attic  comedy  in  its  artistic  form.  His 
plavs  fall  naturallv  into  three  groups.  In  the 
first  he  uses  unrestricted  license  of  satire;  in 
the  second  there  is  greater  reserve  in  using 
political  satire;  in  the  third  the  personal  satire 
has  almost  disappeared.  Attic  comedy,  as  we 
have  it  in  Aristophanes,  is  a  public  commen- 
tary on  the  every-day  life  of Athens.  Politics 
and  society,  statesmen  and  private  persons,  are 
criticized  with  unsparing  freedom.  The  satire 
is  unscrupulously  personal.  Old  Athens 
knew  no  respect  for  private  life  when  it  seemed 
to  be  for  the  good  of  the  city  that  the  \  ices  ol 
a  citizen  should  be  lashed.  The  special  weap 
on  of  Attic  comedy  was  its  power  of  holding 


up  a  man  or  policy  to  admiration  or  ridicule 
before  some  twenty  thousand  people.  Broad 
as  the  farce  might  be,  the  effect  on  the  ])ublic 
opinion  was  very  great. 

The  influence  of  the  tiagedies  upon  the 
I)ublic  s^'mpathies,  as  well  as  upon  the 
])ublic  judgment  and  intelligence,  must  have 
been  beneficial  in  a  high  degree. 

Aristotle,  in  his  "Poetics,"  asserts  that  these 
writers  had  a  great  moral  purpose  in  view,  and 
that  this  purpose  was  to  purge  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  through  pity  and  terror-pity  for 
the  suffering  that  they  witnessed,  and  terror, 
lest  these  sufferings  befall  themselves. 

Though  the  subjects  and  persons  of  these 
tragedies  are  legendary,  the  relations  between 
them  are  all  human  and  simple,  exalted  above 
the  level  of  humanity  in  such  measure  as  to 
have  a  stronger  claim  to  the  hearer's  admira- 
tion or  pity.  So  powerful  a  body  of  political 
influence  has  probably  never  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  emotions  of  any  other  popula- 
tion; and  when  we  consider  the  great  beauty 
of  the  immortal  compositions,  which  first 
stamped  tragedy  as  a  separate  department  of 
poetry,  and  gave  it  a  dignity  never  since 
reached,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  tastes, 
the  sentiments  and  the  intellectual  standard  of 
the  Athenian  multitude,  must  have  been 
gi  eatly  improved  and  exalted  by  such  lessons. 

And  truly  these  masterpieces  of  the  great 
imitative  art  are  immortal  for  since  they  were 
first  i^roduced  everything  that  is  changeable 
in  this  world  has  been  changed.  Civilization 
has  been  gained,  lost,  and  gained  again. 
Religion,  and  languages,  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  under- 
gone a  succession  of  revolutions.  Every- 
thing has  passed  away,  but  the  great  features 
of  nature,  and  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  mir- 
acles of  that  art  whose  office  it  is  to  reflect 
these  back  upon  the  heart  of  man. 

Alice  Elliott,  '95. 
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CLASSICAL  STUDY   IN   MODERN   EDUCA  = 
TION;  ITS  POSITION  AND  inPORTANCE. 

The  moving  power  and  the  Hving  instru- 
ment in  human  history  are  God  and  man.  By 
revelation  from  the  one  and  inspiration  of  the 
other,  truth,  as  it  stil!  exists,  is  brought  out  and 
contemplated  as  with  a  supernatural  intuition. 
The  dark  veil  is  removed,  so  that  the  true 
springs  and  issues  of  life  stand  disclosed  in 
their  eternal  nature.  At  one  time  the  nations 
are  pictured  groaning  under  the  burdens  of 
poverty,  disease  and  death;  at  another  moving 
in  the  midday  glory  of  culture  and  civilization. 
The  historian  seizes  on  the  facts  of  the  past, 
which  were  the  turning  points  of  national  pro- 
gress or  decline.  The  prophet  gazes  on  the 
struggles  going  on  about  him,  marking  the 
spirits  of  men  and  the  springs  of  life,  and  so 
intently  gazing  that  the  relations  of  time  vanish 
and  the  strife  is  referred  to  the  final  conflict  of 
good  and  evil.  But  in  viewing  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, the  experiences  of  humanity  and  the  over- 
throw of  nations,  the  question  arises:  "How 
are  these  to  be  treasurecl  and  sent  down 
through  the  gliding  centuries?" 

Consideration  shows  that  all  these  must  be 
bound  to  human  history  as  the  soul  is  bound 
to  the  body.  Human  language  is  the  condi- 
tion of  human  existence.  Without  it,  all  the 
past  would  be  mysterious  and  useless,  but  with 
it,  it  is  made  clear  and  helpful  to  us.  A  knowl- 
edge of  all  these  is  treasured  up  in  ancient  litera- 
ture. What  mental  and  spiritual  treasures  would 
lie  hidden  were  it  not  for  the  ancient  languages! 
The  knowledge  of  the  soul's  struggles  in  the 
past,  of  victory  after  conflict  and  the  song  of 
joy  and  peace,  would  all  be  lost  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  subsequent  history  would  be  blotted 
out. 

Human  history  has  its  seasons  of  summer 
and  winter.  Without  classical  literature  the 
heights  of  intelligence  and  civilization  to  which 
the  race  has  risen,  and  the  depths  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  into  which  it  has  lallen,  would 
both  be  lost  and  an  eternal  silence  would  fill 


upon  the  past.    There  is  a  collective  and  in- 
dividual current  in  history  and  its  outlet  is  not 
time,  but  eternitv.    To  mark  its  course  in  the 
past  that  we  may  determine  its  probable  future, 
we  must  call  to  our  aid  the  classics,  by  a 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  trace  the  laws  of 
human  history.     In  this  age  there  is  a  ten- 
dencv  to  materialism.    This  is  seen  not  only 
in  lines  of  business  but  in  higher  ranges  of 
mental  activity.    Men  appreciate  by  weight 
and  material  effect  rather  than  by  mental  re- 
sults.   The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  the  low 
estimate  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages.    The  ancient  classics 
are  life  of  our  life,  not  merely  money  of  our 
purse;  they  are  a  part  of  our  heritage  from  the 
ages.    We  cannot  do  without  Latin  and  Greek 
if  we  desire  it.    The  phraseology  of  Latin  is 
wrought  into  our  mother  tongue.    The  scien- 
tific vocabulary  of  English  is  studded  with 
Greek  words  and  derivations.  The  entire  body 
of  our  literature  is  penefrated  with  classical 
allusions.      In  the  Marchen  of  Goethe  the 
will-'o  wisps,  with  their  peaked  tongues,  dex- 
teriously  licked  out  the  gold   veins  of  the 
colossal  figure  of  the  composite  king  to  the 
very  heart,  and  when  at  last  the  very  tenderest 
filaments  were  eaten  out,   the  images  crashed 
together.    A  similar  fate  would  overtake  our 
higher  culture  if  the  golden  threads  of  ancient 
poetry  and   philosophy  were  severed.  The 
traditions  of  the  classic  nations  not  only  en- 
counter us  at  every  turn,  but  they  have  mark- 
ed out  our  course,  they  have  dug  out  the  chan- 
nels lor  our  thought  and  action.    We  build 
on  Greek  lines  of  architecture;  we  march 
on    Roman    highways    of   law;    we  follow 
Greek  and  Roman  patterns  of  social  and  polit- 
ical life.    Not  to  understand  these  is  not  to 
understand  ourselves.    It  is  easv  to  repeat  the 
familiar  aphorism  that  we  are  richer  than  the 
ancients  by  the  experience  of  milleniums. 

There  are  departments  of  thought  and  art  in 
which  the  problems  are  eternal,  the  results 
abiding  and  the  achievements  final.     The  an- 
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cient  tliinkers  have  asked  questions  which  we 
repeat.    The  old  morahsts  have  laid  down 
rules  which  we  must  accept.    The  ancient  ar- 
tists have  moulded  statues  which  we  can  only 
admire,  which  we  cannot  emulate.  The  words 
of  the  Savior  of  the  world  were  communicated 
to  us  in  Greek.    This  fact  alone  necessitates 
the  study  of  that  language.     Luther  has  said: 
"We  are  not  likely  to  hold  the  gospels  with- 
out the  study  of  the  tongues."    The  tongues 
are  the  sheath  wherein  the  knife  of  the  spirit  is 
sheathed.    They  are  the  casket  wherein  the 
jewel  is  shrined.    They  are  the  vessel  wherein 
this  drink  is  stored,  and,  as  the  gospel  shows, 
they  are  the  basket  that  holds  the  loaves, 
fishes  and  crumbs.    If  we  let  the  study  of  lan- 
guage decay  we  shall  lose  the  gospel.  Classi- 
cal literature  is  like  poetry.     Its  realm  may  not 
be  in  this  world,  so  practical  and  utilitarian  is 
the  age  in  which  we  live.     But  if  the  link, 
which  binds  the  chain  of  the  past  events  to  the 
chain  of  the  present  age,  should  be  lost  and 
ancient  literature  should  suddenly  disappear,  to 
an  artistic  spirit,  there  would  be  a  sense  of 
something  missing  from  the  world.    All  our 
scientific  terms  are  taken  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.    When  we  wish  to  coin  a 
new  word  we  must  resort  to  these  languages. 
In  Europe  a  revival  of  learning '  followed  the 
study  of  Greek.    The  experiment  was  tried  in 
Germany  of  omitting  Greek  in  education, 
but  it  was  ascertained  that  a  classical  curricu- 
lum gives  the  best  training  even  to  the  students 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  A 
reaction  in  Germany  followed  in  favor  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  omit  the 
study  of  Greek  in  some  of  our  own  colleges. 
What  the  real  results  would  be  is  a  fact  yet  to 
be  revealed,  but  the  probable  results  would  be 
disaster  and  ruin  to  the  highest  culture  and  the 
best  education.  Even  our  high  schools  of  to- 
day realize  the  fact  that  a  puj)il  must  have  a 


knowledge  of  Latin  in  order  that  he  may  more 
thoroughly  understand  and  appreciate  the 
modern  languages.  In  a  course  of  three  years 
in  the  high  schools  ot  representative  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  Latin  stood 
third  in  popularity  of  studies  in  the  "first  year, 
fourth  in  popularity  in  the  second  year,  and 
second  in  the  third  year.  These  facts,  alone, 
show  that  the  best  educators  and  tramers  of 
to-day  highly  value  the  mental  discipline  de- 
rived by  the  student  from  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages.  True,  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
will  be  dispensed  with  and  not  bring  peril  to 
the  development  of  the  mind.  The  effect  of 
the  classics  is  felt  through  all  the  passing  cen- 
turies. Their  voices  come  down  to  us  on  the 
rolling  air  from  the  ages  past  and  gone.  They 
stand  before  us  and  open  their  treasures  of  the 
past  as  the  wise  men  ot  the  East  offered  their 
gold,  frankincense  and  m)-rrh. 

The  §tars  that  have  shone  down  upon  the 
unfolding  of  the  divine  purpose  in  history,  fall 
into  the  silence  of  eternity  when  called  upon 
to  reveal  this  purpose  to  the  coming  ages. 
No  shining  star  has  ever  retained  the  victories 
and  conflicts,  the  trials  and  defeats,  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  human  race. 

On  the  batde  field  of  the  past  truth  and  error 
have  met  in  deadly  conflict  and  ancient  litera- 
ture has  preserved  the  results  for  us.  The 
Muses  have  hovered  o'er  the  grieved  and 
stricken  and  have  caught  up  the  strains  of 
grief  They  have  lingered  near  and  listened 
to  the  songs  of  joy  and  peace.  '  They  have 
smiled  at  the  sunny  brightness  in  history  and 
then  have  sung  in  strains  the  notes  of  which 
have  penetrated  the  ages. 

To  dispense  with  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  not  only  to  bring  a  chill  to  the 
heart  but  to  thrust  the  mind  into  midnight 
gloom  and  darkness. 

Lemira  W.  Mealy 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

In  tlie  inovenient  of  the  human  race  (h>\vn 
along  tlie  centuries,  the  vigorous  and  ambi- 
tious, tile  dissenters  from  blind  obedience  and 
the  original  thinkers,  the  colonists  and  state 
builders,  have  broken  camp  with  the  morning 
and  followed  the  sun  until  the  close  oi  day. 
They  have  tarried  for  ages  in  fertile  valleys 
and  beside  great  streams  ;  they  have  been  re- 
tarded by  barriers  of  mountains  and  seas  be- 
yond their  present  resources  to  overcome;  but 
as  the  familv  grew  into  the  tribe,  tbe  tribe  in- 
to the  nation,  and  equal  authority  into  the 
despotism  of  courts  and  creeds,  those  who 
possessed  the  indomitable  and  unconquerable 
spirit  of  freedom,  have  seen  the  promise  in  the 
distance  ;  and  first  with  despair  and  cour.ige. 
and  then  with  courage  and  hope,  and  lastly 
with  faith  and  prayer,  they  have  marched 
westward. 

In  the  purification  and  trials  of  wandering 
and  settlement,  they  have  left  behind  narrow 
and  degrading  laws  and  traditions,  customs 
and  castes,  until  now  as  the  Occident  faces  the 
Orient  across  the  Pacific,  and  the  globe  is  cir- 
cled, at  the  last  stop  in  their  permanent  home, 
the  individual  is  the  basis"  of  government  and 
all  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  Upon  this, 
the  greatest  underlying  principle  of  any  gov- 
ernment, the  right  of  each  individual  citizen  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  control  oi'  the  nation  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  is  based  our  constitution. 
While  the  rights  of  the  individual  should  be 
respected,  yet  that  individual  should  be  quali- 
fied to  use  those  rights  for  his  own  and  his  na- 
tion's best  interests. 

The  first  qualification  necessary  in  a  free 
government  is  a  high  educational  standard. 
Intelligence  furnishes  the  moti\'e  power  by 
which  manhood  may  make  itself  felt  in  politi- 
cal affairs  as  well  as  in  any  other.  The  voters 
of  our  union,  who  make  and  unmake  the  laws, 
and  upon  whose  will  hangs  the  destiny  of  our 
government,  can  transmit  their  supreme  au- 
thority to  no  successors  save  the  coming  gen- 


eration of  voters,  who  are  the  sole  heirs  of 
sovereign  power.  If  that  generation  comes 
to  its  inheritance  blinded  by  ignorance  and 
corrupted  l)y  vice,  the  fall  of  the  republic  will 
be  sure  and  remediless.  The  reports  of  our 
last  census  sound  the  warning  in  the  appalling 
figures  whicli  mark  how  dangerously  high  the 
tide  of  illiteracy  has  risen  among  our  voters 
and  their  children  The  attention  of  the 
American  people  should  be  turned  to  this  vast 
armv  of  illiterate  citizens,  constituting  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  who  are  unable  to 
read  the  names  u|:)on  their  ballots.  The  per- 
son who  |Hits  into  the  l;allot-box  a  vote  which 
he  cannot  read,  is  like  a  blind  man  wielding  a 
sword.  He  may  slay  his  enemy,  but  he  is 
quite  as  likely  to  destroy  his  friend.  The 
States  in  which  this  mass  of  ignorance  is  to  be 
found  represent  seventy-six  per  cent,  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate.  To  allow  this  per  cent,  to  increase,  is 
to  aid  that  public  enemy  of  good  government, 
the  "party  boss." 

Each  citizen  should  be  able  to  do  some  nec- 
essary and  honorable  work;  secure  himself  by 
training  and  acciuisition  against  poverty  and 
distress,  and  thus  secure  the  comforts  of  life  to 
those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  him.  Life 
is  real,  and  all  must  be  prepared  to  act  our 
part  amid  its  realities.  Not  only  the  mental 
training  of  the  mind  by  means  of  books,  but 
manual  training  and  actually  learning  things 
and  men,  and  thinking  accurately  and  swiftly 
about  them,  constitute  the  best  qualification 
for  industrial  life. 

As  a  political  flictor,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  government  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  Our  knowledge  must  extend 
to  the  examination  of  the  motives  of  men,  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  the  record  of  political 
parties,  the  consequences  of  political  actions, 
and  the  probable  effect  of  those  measures 
which  we  supjxjrt  or  oppose.  If  an  elector, 
we  should  use  our  individual  influence  to  se- 
cure purity  in  elections,  official  honesty  and 
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fidelity,  and  above  all,  to  create  a  wise  and 
conscientious  citizenship.  Then  we  will  truly 
have  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  The  man  of  educa- 
tional means,  culture,  and  Christian  character, 
must  first  of  all  things  care  enough  about  his 
duty  as  a  citizen,  esteem  sufficiently  his  own 
privileges,  the  rights  of  his  fellows  and  the 
prosperity  of  republican  institutions,  to  attend 
the  caucus  of  his  party  and  while  there  be 
brave  enough  to  take  an  active  and  interested 
part  in  its  proceedings.  If  the  Christian  sent- 
iment and  Christian  conscience  of  the  land  are 
awake  to  this  duty,  any  needful  reform  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  certain  to  be  achieved. 

The  sun  of  our  destiny  is  still  rising,  and 
its  rays  illumine  vast  territories,  as  yet  unoccu- 
pied and  undeveloped,  which  are  to  be  the 
happy  homes  of  millions  of  people.  Our  insti- 
tutions furnish  the  full  equipment  of  shield  and 
spear  for  the  battles  of  freedom;  and  absolute 
protection  against  every  danger  which  threat- 
ens the  welfare  of  the  people  will  always  be 
found  in  the  intelligence  which  appreciates 
their  value,  and  the  courage  and  morality  with 
which  their  powers  are  exercised.  P. 

SUMMARY  AND  CRITICISH  OF  ARS 
POETICA. 

The  art  of  criticism  is  the  development  of 
true  taste. 

Criticism  is  not  the  recording  of  mere  im- 
pression but  the  separation  of  the  true  from  the 
false. 

The  art  of  poetry  clasps  hands  with  the  art 
of  criticism. 

The  critic  is  beneath  the  poet,  but  his  essen- 
tial friend. 

True  genius  with  true  taste,  so  rarely  com- 
bined in  one  person,  forms  the  ideal  poet  and 
critic. 

In  Ars  Poetica  Horace  has  so  mingled  these 
two  elements — taste  and  genius — that  it  may 
properly  be  called  the  "Art  of  Criticism." 

He  speaks  in  music,   criticism  rings  in  the 


echoes.  He  has  made  it  both  instructive  and 
pleasing. 

Ars  Poetica  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Pisos,  supposed  friends  of 
Horace. 

There  have  been  discussions  about  the  time 
and  persons  addressed,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
poem  is  clear,  namely,  that  of  instructing  in 
the  precepts  of  poetry  and  criticising  poets  in 
general. 

The  criticisms  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
principles  and  strengthen  the  influence  over 
the  mind  of  the  young  wiiter. 

"The  arrangement  holds  the  beautv  and 
merit  of  the  poem." 

So  many  writers  in  the  time  of  Horace  were 
misled  Dy  a  false  standard  of  correctness,  elo- 
quence and  brevity.  They  trod  the  round  of 
worn  out  subjects,  phrases  and  illustrations, 
ground  which  anybody  may  tread  but  fail  to 
show  any  originality. 

Comedy  is  next  discussed  and  should  never 
be  written  in  tragic  verse. 

The  characteristics  of  an  old  man  given  to  a 
youth  creates  laughter,  "for  there  is  that  in 
our  nature  which  adapts  itself  to  every  variety 
of  circumstance  according  as  the  tongue  sets 
it  before  us." 

An  improper  indulgence  given  to  the  poet 
will  cause  a  rapid  and  careless  performance  of 
work.  Plantus,  for  example,  sent  his  work 
forth  unfinished. 

Not  every  critic  is  capable  of  distinguishing- 
accordant  from  discordant  verse. 

To  impress  the  results  of  a  bad  poetry  and 
the  need  ofa  true  critic,  a  vividly  colored  pic- 
ture is  painted  of  a  bad  poet,  one  conceited 
and  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  public. 

The  good  poet  does  not  trust  to  his  own 
judgment  as  a  sufficient  guide,  but  takes  a  less 
interested  per.son  as  critic.  He  takes  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  in  poetry:  What  nourishes 
and  forms  the  poet  ;  what  gives  grace,  what 
not  ;  what  is  the  tendency  of  excellence,  what 
that  of  error. 
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From  the  rich  suurces  of  the  Greek  writers 
flow  the  ever  nourishing  food  for  thought. 
Pope  says  : 

■'Be  Jfonier's  works  your  study  aud  delight, 

Kead  them  by  day  and  meditate  by  night." 

History  and  a  poet's  imagination  may  fur- 
nish him  with  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  but 
his  own  judgment  must  direct  him  in  tlie 
choice  ot  them. 

We  give  this  excellence  to  Horace. 

Superior  to  all  others  he  places  Homer  as 
the  first  to  represent  martial  deeds  in  music. 

With  glowing  pictures  ancient  tradition 
fills  Ars  Poetica — such  as  Achilles,  renowned 
in  war,  Orpheus,  moving  beasts  and  stones 
with  her  lyre,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  cruel 
house  of  Pelops  chills  the  blood,  thus  the 
threads  of  my  theology  weave  a  net  work 
about  the  reader. 

Horace  criticises,  but  throughout  his  criti- 
cism glittering  gems  of  principles  attract  the 
eye. 

Good  sense  is  the  first  principle  of  good 
writing. 

Imagination  often  sways  the  mind  with  her 
golden  sceptre  till  it  comes  out  from  itself  and 
dwells  with  fairy  visions.  For  a  poet  to 
answer  heart  to  heart  he  must  face  the  real 
and  clothe  his  poetry  in  simplicity. 

Brevity  holds  another  charm,  for  man's 
nature  is  won  by  abruptness. 

In  order  to  be  brief  the  poet  must  take  a 
short  sweep  of  view  and  be  master  of  his 
subject. 

Only  a  period  of  ineditation  before  pro- 
duction will  give  this  supremacy  and  will  also 
be  pleasing  to  the  poet.  What  a  grand  prin- 
ciple this  is  which  mingles  the  instructive  with 
the  pleasing.  A  poet  who  can  write  thus  is  a 
living  force  in  a  living  world.  The  excellence 
of  Horace  lies  in  his  combining  of  criticism 
with  instruction.    Pope  speaks  truly  of  him  : 


"He  who,  supreme  iu  judgment  as  in  wit 

INIight  boldly  censure  as  he  boldly  writ; 

Yet  judged  with  coolness, 

Though  he  sang  with  fire  ; 

His  precepts  teach  but  what 

His  works  inspire." 
His  criticism  is  sober  and  prolound,  but  the 
poem  hardly  seems  finished.  We  are  carried 
from  precept  to  history  without  warning.  In 
many  places  the  construction  is  careless  and 
loose. 

To  summarize  the  defects  and  excellences  of 
the  epistle,  we  have  on  the  one  hand  careless- 
ness, looseness  and  abruptness;  on  the  other, 
consistency,  clearness  and  beauty  of  speech 
awaken  the  emotions  in  the  breast  of  the 
reader. 

Gifted  must  be  the  man  who  follows  so  well 
his  vocation  as  Horace. 

The  pen  of  the  critic  and  poet  has  won  for  its 
author  the  laurels  of  two  arts  in  one — criticism 
and  poetry.  M. 

EPITAPHS. 

The  customary  use  of  epitaphs  in  commem- 
oration of  the  virtues  and  characteristics  of  the 
dead,  has  been  of  such  long  standing  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  for  a  certainty 
its  origin  or  the  period  when  it  was  first  prac- 
ticed. Its  antiquity,  however,  must  be  great, 
for  we  have  unmistakable  records  of  their  fre- 
quent use  for  many  hundreds  of  years  past. 
Nearly  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth 
have  had  their  own  peculiar  style  or  form  of 
burial,  from  the  rude  rites  ot  the  wild  Indians, 
the  barbarous  and  horrible  customs  of 
Heathendom,  the  elaborate  and  tedious  cere- 
monies of  the  Roman  age,  down  to  the  simple, 
solemn  and  impressive  services  of  our  own  day 
and  nation. 

Of  these  difi'erent  modes  of  sepulture,  or 
descriptions  of  them,  we  read  in  volumes  of 
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ancient  liistory.  The  earlid-st  forms  of  memori- 
als are  supposed  to  be  the  mound  and  the 
pyramid,  yet  the  first  record  of  a  monument  is 
given  us  in  the  Book  of  Books,  a  "piUar"  which 
was  raised  by  Jacob  to  the  memory  of  Rachel. 
Following  the  erection  of  monuments  comes 
the  recording  of  inscriptions  and  the  engrav- 
ing of  epitaphs.  The  earliest  recorders  of  in- 
scriptions, of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactory 
knowledge,  were  the  Egyptians,  who  placed 
upon  their  coffins  or  burial  caskets  the  names, 
descent  and  virtues  of  tlieir  embalmed  rela- 
tives. It  would  involve  much  time  and  labor 
to  follow  up  the  changes  of  styles,  customs  and 
varieties  of  epitaphs  which  succeeded  each 
other  from  century  to  cencury  down  to  the 
present  time.  Even  one  illustration  alone  of 
each  variety  would  more  than  fill  the  proper 
space  lor  this  subject,  their  character  is  so 
varied.  The  subjects  of  them  are  by  no  means 
all  solemn  and  funereal  as  U  would  be  natural 
to  infer,  but  they  range  from  the  serious  and 
pathetic  to  the  eccentric  and  whimsical,  from 
the  sad  and  touching  to  the  absurd  and  ludi- 
crous. One  side  of  the  subject  is  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  lightness  or  ir- 
reverence for  the  suliject  of  death  itself  that  we 
bring  torward  these  samples  of  quaintness,  of 
ignorance  and  of  wit  that  form  quite  an  exten- 
sive part  of  our  literature  of  the  day. 

It  is  a  question  whether  we  are  not  all  pos- 
sessed of  a  sort  of  dual  nature,  one  side  of 
which  is  directly  opposed  and  different  from 
the  other.  We  all  have  our  serious  and  our 
mirthful  moments.  We  find  it  quite  as  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  resist  the  f)ne  as  the  other,  and 
though  a  subject  may,  when  presented  in  one 
light,  cloud  us  with  sadness,  yet  as  there  is 
.said  to  be  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  or  from  prosy  truths  to  witty  satire, 
our  gloom  may  be  as  quickly  changed  to  light- 
ness and  merriment. 

It  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fict  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  epitaphs,  not  only  of  ancient 
times  but  evvn  of  our  own  tlay,  arc  irresistible 


to  one  who  has  even  a  slight  sense  of  the  hu- 
morous. And  I  would  draw  attention  to  what 
I  believe  is  a  fact,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  these  unseemly  humorous  or  inap- 
propriate epitaphs  are  to  be  found  only  among 
the  old  tombstones  of  the  unlearned  classes, 
and  principally  among  the  peasantry  of  En- 
gland, Ireland  and  perhaps  Scotland,  but  we 
can  prove  that  our  own  land  furnishes  its  quota, 
a  goodly  number  of  which  are  found  in  the 
New  England  States.  The  city  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  the  following: 

"The  boiling  coffee  did  on  me  fall, 

And  by  it  I  was  slain, 
But  Christ  has  l)ouglit  my  liberty; 
And  on  Him  I'll  rise  again." 
From  Mollis,  New  Hampshire:    "Our  little 
Jacob  haS  been  taken  away  from  this  earthly 
garden  to  bloom  in  a  superior    flower  pot 
above." 

In  a  great  number  of  our  city  cemetries,  as 
well  as  country  graveyards,  we  find  a  much 
greater  variety  of  this  class  of  inscriptions  than 
one  would  have  supposed  if  he  had  not  taken 
pains  to  search  them  out. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  in  England, 
especially,  we  find  an  immense  amount  of 
these  productions.  One  from  Nettlebed  church- 
yard, Oxfordshire,  reads:  "Here  lie  father, 
mother  and  I;  we  all  died  in  the  space  of  one 
short  year.  We  were  all  buried  at  Nemple 
except  I,  and  I  be  buried  here — when  I  die." 

The  aristocracy  furnish  not  a  few.  One 
reads:  "Here  lies  the  body  of  Lady  O' Loony, 
the  great  niece  of  Burke,  called  'the  sublime.' 
She  was  bland,  passionate  and  deeply  relig- 
ious, also  painted  in  water  colors  and  sent 
several  pictures  to  the  exhibition.  She  was 
first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones,  and  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." 

A  very  pathetic  one  from  Birmingham,  St. 
Phillip's  churchyard  (of  an  infant):  "Died, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  Henry  Wilkins  Glvnn,  aged 
3  days  and  7  hours,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  Christian  fortitude. 
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this  \'oiitlifuI  martyr  departed  to  his  rest."  It 
is  somewhat  mystilying  how  a  child  of  such 
tender  age  as  tliree  days  and  seven  hours 
could  have  experienced  a  "long  and  painful 
illness,"  or  that  he  was  able  to  bear  it  u-ith 
"Christian  fortitude."  But  the  record  as  well 
as  date  is  here  and  we  will  not  dispute  it. 

Occasional!  /  a  marital  memorial  is  given, 
as,  for  instance,  this  one  inscribed  by  a  be- 
reaved husband  who  seems  to  have  found  con- 
solation, or  at  least  relief,  in  this  expression  of 
his  feelings:  "Here  lies  my  wife,  poor  Mol- 
lie  !  Let  her  lie.  She  finds  repose  at  last,  and, 
so  do  I. " 

Everv  class  of  trade,  of  profession,  gives 
examples  of  these  marvelous  tributes.  Here 
is  one  to  a  lawyer: 

■■p^ntoiubed  within  this  vault  a  lawj'er  lies, 

A\  ho,  fame  assiii'es  us,  was  both  just  and  wise. 

That's  wondrous  strange,  indeed,  (if  it  be  true!)" 

Near  New  Castle,  Pa.,  in  a  country  church- 
yard, lies  a  poor  fellow  who  died  in  a  South- 
ern prison  during  the  late  war.  His  parents 
remo\'ed  his  body  to  his  home,  and  had 
placed  upon  his  tombstone  an  inscription 
which  was  found  in  his  cell: 
'"Within  these  gloomy  walls  I  lie  a  victim  of  desjjair, 
Without  one  glimmering  ray  of  liope  or  a  decent 
shirt  to  wear." 

The  writer  can  vouch  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  this,  having  visited  the  grave 
and  read  the  unique  and  incongruous  epitaph. 

In  some  cases  allusions  are  made  to 
the  trade  or  calling  of  the  person  whose 
epitaph  bears  witness  to  his  successful  or 
vmsuccessful  works  in  life.      Perhaps   it  is 


not  generally  remembered  that  that  tomb, 
which  is  more  revered  by  Americans  probably 
from  ocean  to  ocean  than  any  otiier,  shows  an 
inscri])tion  where  eulogy  is  forgotten,  but  an 
evident  eye  to  business  converts  it  into  a  fair 
advertising  medium.  It  reads  :  "Washington. 
By  permission  of  Lawrence  Lewis,  the  surviv- 
ing executor  of  George  Washington,  this  sar- 
cophagus was  presented  by  John  Struthers,  of 
Philadelphia,  marble  mason,  A.  D.  1837." 
T/n's  is  what  Americans  and  foreigners  read 
when  they  make  their  reverent  |)ilgrimage  to 
Mount  Vernon  ! 

It  has  Deen  said  that  perhaps  no  description 
of  serious  literature  has  ever  afforded  so  much 
entertainment  to  the  world  as  that  of  epitaphs. 
This  would  seem  almost  an  exaggeration,  but 
when  we  remember  that  so  many  different  na- 
tions have  contributed  to  their  numbers,  and 
that  thousands  upon  thousands  go  to  swell 
this  peculiar  branch  of  literature,  we  are  forced 
to  confess  to  its  great  and  important  existence 
amongst  our  readings  of  the  present  dav. 
While  many  of  them  in  their  beauty,  simplic- 
ity and  touching  sentiments  fill  us  with  solemn 
and  devotional  thoughts,  there  are  countless 
specimens  whose  Irivolous,  ignorant  or  ludi- 
crous inappropriateness  furnish  only  proper 
food  for  criticism  and  amusement.  And  still — 
We  feel  that  'tis  not  always  well 
On  sad  and  anxious  thoughts  to  dwell, 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  solcniness  to  mirtli, 
From  thoughts  of  death,  to  pleasure's  birth, 
Each  change  within  our  tickle  minds 
Gives  zest  to  life,  and  entertainment  finds. 

H.  M.  W. 
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NOVEMBER,  1S93. 

Junior  oration  .season  is  growing  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  perhaps  before  another  num- 
ber of  our  paper  is  issued  old  college  walls  will 
again  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  contain  the 
voluminous  thoughts  and  mighty  words  that 
shall  be  emitted  within  their  confines.  Al- 
though different  firms  have  been  heard  fi"om, 
yet  at  least  an  attempt  is  made  at  originality, 
for  the  earnest  look  of  tlie  class  shows  that 
they  are  battling  with  a  problem  such  as  never 
before  crossed  their  pathway  of  life.  Like  all 
great  orators,  believing  in  thorough  prepara- 
tion and  having  reputed  tact  and  talent,  they 
will  no  doubt  bring  before  the  public  some 
very  fine  productions.  The  Hoi.cad  extends 
its  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  each 
speaker. 

We  are  again  called  uj^on  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State. 
While  there  is  no  just  reason  for  refusing 
otlier  than  the  Polygamous  practices  of  the 


Mormon  church,  which  would  be  the  ruling 
political  factor  in  the  new  State,  this  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  refusing  her  the  rights  of  state- 
hood. We  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  evil 
results  which  such  a  practice  would  produce 
in  a  State  or  a  nation.  It  would  rob  the  home 
of  all  those  pure  and  ennobling  influences 
which  have  been  such  potent  factors  in  the 
bettering  of  mankind,  and  would  thereby 
strike  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  upon 
which  society  is  builded.  Until  the  Mormon 
church  universally  forbids  the  practice  of  po- 
lygamy, we  should  be  very  slow  in  delegating 
to  them  the  powers  which  statehood  imply. 


In  obtaining  Dr.  Clarke  Robinson  in  his 
series  of  lectures  on  the  English  poets,  some 
of  our  colleges  have  set  an  example  which  the 
rest  should  follow.  Mr.  Robinson  has  made 
a  very  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of 
English  literature,  and  his  lectures  are  in  the 
highest  degree  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
But  not  only  this.  By  arousing  an  interest  in 
the  subject  he  leads  the  student  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  English  literature  for  himself. 
This  would  supply  a  long  felt  want  in  college 
work.  Most  of  our  colleges  have  been  dis- 
posed, in  the  past,  to  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  a  careful  study  of  English  language, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  many  go  out  of 
college  knowing  very  little  of  their  own  lan- 
guage and  the  literature  which  it  contains. 
We  are  glad  that  the  present  tendency  is  to 
give  English  a  more  important  place  in  college 
work  in  the  future  than  it  has  had  in  the  past; 
and  certainly  a  lecture  series  by  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Robinson  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
neht  direction. 


There  is  no  habit  which  is  so  useful  to  and 
at  the  same  time  so  universally  disregarded  by 
the  student  as  that  of  systematic  study.  It  is 
everywhere  recognized  that  under  a  system- 
atic arrangement  one  can  accomplish  much 
more  work  than  where  a  definite  place  is  lack- 
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ing,  and  yet  an  investigation  would  show  that 
not  one  out  of  every  five  students  perform  their 
work  according  to  a  definitely  arranged  plan. 
They  have  no  regular  hours  for  study,  they 
ha\'e  no  regular  time  for  studying  each  par- 
ticular branch.  As  a  general  thing  when  they 
get  ready  for  study  they  take  the  first  book 
they  get  hold  of,  and  as  they  have  no  particu- 
lar hours  for  study,  it  often  happens  that  they 
do  not  get  as  far  as  the  last  book  before  time 
for  recitation.  If  a  student  would  devote  a 
certain  time  to  each  lesson,  and  then  see  that 
nothing  interferes  with  this  arrangement,  he 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  thoroughly  mas- 
tering all  his  work,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  be  acquiring  a  habit  which  will  enable 
him  to  perform  his  life  work  with  much  greater 
ease  and  efficiencv. 


We  heard  nothing  but  words  of  comment 
upon  the  entertainment  given  by  Prof  R.  L. 
Cumnock  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  night  ot 
December  ist.  The  program  consisted  ot 
nine  selections,  and  although  some  of  them 
were  well  known  pieces,  yet  no  one  thought 
of  growing  tired,  as  they  came  from  the  lips 
of  such  a  reader.  "The  Charge,"  which  has 
been  heard  so  often,  seemed  to  be  ten  times 
fiercer  than  ever  before,  and  one  could  almost 
see  the  cannon  balls  flying.  Although  it  was 
his  eleventh  night  in  succession,  the  speaker 
seemed  to  do  his  work  with  consummate  ease. 
Cumnock  is  of  national  reputation;  praise  can 
add  nothing  to  his  standing,  and  we  hope  that 
he  may  visit  Westminster  again.  On  Decem- 
ber i6th  Prol.  DeMotte  was  welcomed  lor  the 
third  time  by  a  large  New  Wilmington  audi- 
ence. He  gave  his  illustrated  lecture  entitled, 
"The  Harp  of  the  .Senses,"  to  which  all 
listened  with  intense  interest.  By  request, 
Prof.  DeMott  consented  to  make  an  address 
on  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  chapel  was  again 
filled  to  hear  him  as  he  presented  and  \'ery 
aptly  gave  examples  of  some  of  the  requisites 
and  preparations  one  should  have  for  a  suc- 


cessful and  useful  life.  All  the  entertainments 
of  this  season  have  been  of  the  highest  rank. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  the  remainder  of 
the  course  will  also  be  good  and  there  should 
be  liberal  patronage  so  as  to  defray  all  ex- 
penses and  give  encouragement  toward  secur- 
ing good  talent  next  year. 


In  one  of  our  literary  magazines  we  notice 
an  article  entitled  "The  Practical  Side  of  Col- 
lege Education,"  which  we  think  contains  some 
verv  important  truths.  If  we  look  around  us 
we  see  that  education  in  all  its  different  phazes 
is  becoming  more  and  more  practical.  Edu- 
cators are  trying  to  bring  the  student  in  closer 
contact  with  the  world  about  him,  and  to  edu- 
cate him  i)i  such  a  way  as  will  best  enable  him 
to  perform  his  part  in  after  life.  The  new 
method  does  not  differ  from  the  old  in  principle, 
but  it  is  wider  in  its  application.  They  are  not 
discarding  the  principle  that  the  true  aim  of 
education  is  mental  strength  and  culture,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  construe  this  in  a  wider 
sense.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that  true 
culture  should  include  anything  that  will  ren- 
der an  individual  stronger  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  for  culture  isnotan  end  in  itself,  but 
a  means  to  greater  succes.-^  and  usefulness  in 
life.  While  in  this  as  in  all  things  there  is 
danger  of  running  to  the  extreme  and  becom- 
ing too  pniclical,  yet  a  reasonable  movement 
in  this  direction  would  certainly  lead  to  some 
beneficial  changes  in  educational  systems. 

The  political  landslide  of  last  November 
was  almost  as  great  a  surprise  to  most  people 
as  that  of  1892.  and  many  were,  the  theories 
brought  forth  to  account  for  the  seeming  great 
change  in  political  views.  Whatever  the 
causes  were,  the  results  of  the.se  elections  show 
one  very  gratifying  fact,  and  that  is  that  all 
over  the  country  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
toward  greater  independence  in  voting.  The 
time  was,  and  not  very  long  ago,  when  to  be 
accused  of  not  voting  the  straight  party  ticket 
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was  an  accusation  against  which  one  must  de- 
fend himself  at  all  hazzard.  That  lime  is  past, 
we  hope  forever.  The  people  are  at  last  be- 
ginning to  see  that  wlien  a  party  ceases  to  ad- 
vance their  interests,  it  has  no  longer  any 
right  to  expect  their  support;  that  it  is  they 
who  have  a  right  to  demand  su|3port  irom  the 
party,  not  it  from  them.  As  soon  as  the  peo- 
ple come  to  fully  recognize  this  fact,  there  will 
be  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  politics.  The 
American  voter  will  no  longer  be  able  to  be 
whipped  into  line  through  fear  of  being  called 
a  bolter.  And  when  he  once  commences  to 
cast  intelligent  independent  votes,  we  can  cer- 
tainly look  forward  to  a  great  relbrmation  in 
politics.  We  think  the  present  indications 
point  in  this  direction  and  therefore  look  U]:)on 
them  as  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  lecture  on  "The  Harp  of  the  Senses," 
by  Prof  DeMotte  on  the  evenino-  of  the  i6th, 
was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  instructive  to 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  privilege  to  listen. 
Pi'ot.  DeMotte  is  a  scientist  and  treats  his  sub- 
ject in  a  purely  scientific  manner.  He  shows 
that  the  secret  of  character  building  rests  in  the 
law  of  habit;  that  every  time  a  message  is 
flashed  along  a  nerve,  that  nerve  is  rendered 
that  much  more  sensitive  to  similar  impres- 
sions and  is  thereby  enabled  to  perlorm  a 
similar  act  with  greater  ease,  until  finally,  it 
these  acts  are  sufficiently  repeated,  nerve 
tracks  are  formed  which  respond  unconscious- 
ly to  these  impressions,  and  we  have  become 
the  slaves  ot  habit.  He  then  shows  how  all- 
important  it  is  that,  in  youth,  when  the  nerve 
calls  are  plastic  antl  respond  quickly  and  easi- 
ly to  impressions,  we  should  be  forming  sound 
nerve  tracks  which  will  enable  us  to  realize  in 
ourselves  all  that  we  should  be.  Mr.  DeMotte 
does  not  believe  in  the  theory  that  every  one 
must  sow  his  wild  oats,  but  asserts  that  it  is  a 
physical  and  mental  impossibility  that  one  can 
reap  other  tlian  they  sow  ;  that  every  act  has 
left  its  record  ori  the  brain  tissues  to  remain  as 


long  as  the  soul  remains  in  the  body,  and  al- 
though human  skill  may  not  be  able  to  read 
this  record,  it  is  there  to  affect  our  life  for  good 
or  for  evil.  The  lecture  throughout  was  pre- 
eminently practical,  and  no  one  after  hearing 
it  could  fail  to  see  the  great  responsibility  that 
is  placed  upon  every  individual  in  the  building 
of  his  character. 

Through  some  mistake  in  our  last  issue 
the  program  of  the  teachers'  recital  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  New  York  Philhar- 
monics. We  are  sorrv  that  this  mistake  oc- 
curred and  will  try  and  not  have  such  a  one 
happen  again. 

If  the  editorial  department  is  not  so  full  as 
usual  it  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
editors  ran  out  of  ideas. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Smith  College  will  celebrate  a  founder's  day 
on  March  9. 

One-sixteenth  of  America's  college  students 
are  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  sum  of  eighty  million  dollars  is  annual- 
ly paid  in  salaries  to  college  professors. 

It  is  said  that  for  fifty  years  no  smoker  at 
H;u'vard  has  graduated  with  the  honors  of  his 
class. 

Harvard  Annex  for  women  has  become 
Radcliffe  College,  and  has  the  privilege  of 
conferring  degrees. 

Harvard  University  has  established  the 
highest  meteorological  station  in  the  world  on 
the  Cordilleras,  in  Peru. 

Prof  John  Caird,  D.  D. ,  has  accepted  the 
mastership  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, to  succeed  the  late  Prof  Jowctt. 

In  England  one  man  in  5,000  attends  col- 
lege ;  in  Scotland,  one  in  615  ;  in  Germany, 
one  in  213;  in  the  United  .States,  one  in  2,000. 

The  new  dormitory  of  Harvard,  given  by 
Albert   Ross,  the  novelist,  is  to  be  the  finest 
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ever  occupied  by  college  students,  having 
electric  lights,  elevators,  and  other  con- 
veniences. 

Cornell  is  to  have  a  new  scientific  building, 
which  is  the  gift  of  Hiram  Sibley,  Jr.  It  is  to 
cost  $50,000,  and  will  be  completed  by  Easter. 

There  are  147  universities  in  the  world,  that 
of  Paris  leading  the  list  with  9,215  students, 
lollowed  by  Vienna  with  6,220,  and  Beplin  with 
5.527- 

Last  year  the  United  States  spent  $155,000,- 
000  for  education,  while  Great  Britain  ex- 
pended $35,000,000,  and  France  only  $25,- 
000, 000. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Mid- 
dle States  and  Maryland  will  be  held  in  Balti- 
more next  year. 

Harvard's  glee,  banjo  and  guitar,  and  man- 
dolin clubs  will  visit  New  York,  Washington, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
during  Christmas  vacation. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Bowdoin  College,  which  will  take  place 
in  June,  1894.  Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  will 
deliver  the  oration. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  to  |3ublish  a 
magazine  similar  to  the  Century.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  rival  of  the  Century, 
and  representative  of  the  thought  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  West.  It  is  to  be  called  the  Lake- 
side Magazine. 

LOCALS. 

Great  joke  !  !  ! 
Who  did  it  ? 

What?    When?    Why?  Where? 
Ask  the  Third  Prejis.  how  to  make  a  plus 
sign. 

Hugh  H.  Nevin  was  in  town  Thanksgiving 
week. 

Skating  has  been  the  amusement  for  the 
last  two  weeks. 


H.  G.  Edgar  will  spend  his  vacation  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Prot.  C.  B.  Robertson,  '93,  was  home  dur- 
ing Thanksgivirig. 

Miss  Mattie  Nicholls  sjjent  two  weeks  here 
the  gues't  of  friends. 

Miss  R\'ber  and  Miss  McDowell  are  now 
rooming  at  the  Hall. 

O.  A.  Hamill,'92,  visited  in  town  during 
Thanksgiving  vacation. 

Thanksgiving  was  .spent  at  home  by  quite  a 
number  of  the  students. 

Shaw  will  soon  edit  a  book,  entitled,  "A 
Ride  Through  a  Tunnel." 

Little  claims  that  he  locks  his  door  now  to 
keep  his  fire  from  going  out. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Pierce  was  here  Thanksgiving- 
week,  the  guest  ol  his  brother. 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark  has  returned  home  to 
spend  her  Christmas  vacation. 

Miss  Kate  Adams,  '93,  is  .spending  a  few 
days  with  her  friend.  Miss  Reed. 

Miss  Mattie  Nichols  has  been  visiting  her 
friends  in  college  tlie  past  two  weeks. 

J.  R.  Magoffin  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
school  this  term  on  account  of  sickness. 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  new  and 
former  students  will  be  back  next  term. 

Wanted.  —  A  competent  person  t(_)  act  as 
private  secretarv.     Address  E.  Warden. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Anderson, '91,  was  in  town  No\'. 
22,  attending  the  wedding  of  his  brother. 

Miss  Retta  Barber,  of  Mifflinsburg,  is  visit- 
ing in  town  the  guest  of  Miss  Lillian  Dick. 

Prot.  Thompson  was  kept  at  home  a  week 
by  sickness,  but  is  now  hearing  his  classes. 

Miss  May  Chapin,  teacher  of  piano  at  Eau 
Claire  Academy,  has  returned  to  her  vocation. 

Westminster  was  well  represented  at  the 
Grcjve  City  and  Geneva  foot  ball  game  Nov. 
30th. 
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Miss  Patterson,  of  Wilson  Colle<fe,  Cham- 
bersburg,  is  spending  her  vacation  with  friends 
here. 

Miss  Emma  Andrews,  of  Rociiester,  Pa., 
has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Mitcliell  tor  a  few 
weeks. 

We  understand  that  one  of  our  professors 
was  mistaken  for  either  a  preacher  or  a  sport 
recently. 

Prof  Mitchell  was  seriously  sick  for  two 
weeks  with  grippe,  but  is  able  to  be  out  and 
at  work  again. 

C.  B.  Robertson, '93,  who  is  teaching  Eau 
Claire  Academy  at  Earmington.  Pa.,  spent 
Thanksgiving  at  home. 

"The  long  and  the  short  of  it"  is  we  will 
never  tell  to  whom  the. story  of  the  sugar  and 
the  paper  sack  applied. 

C.  B.  Wilson,  '87,  now  located  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  was  married  on  Thanksgiving  day  to  a 
young  lady  of  that  place. 

Miss  Emma  Campbell, '92,  v\  ho  is  teaching 
in  the  Cannonsburg  High  .School,  was  home 
Nov.  25,  for  a  two  days'  visit. 

Prof.  DeMott  gave  an  address  in  chapel 
Sabbath  evening  on  "The  Secret  of  Success," 
which  was  both  interesting  and  instructive. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  bank  being  started 
here.  It  is  hoped  it  will  not  end  in  talk  as  it 
is  something  Wilmington  needs  very  badly. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  students  enjoyed  a 
hay  ride  to  Neshannock  Falls  recently. 
Dancing  was  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 

Mi.ss  Hodgens,  who  has  been  sick  for  two 
weeks  with  a  severe  attack  ot  gv\p,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  is  able  to  be  back  in  the  studio. 

Prof  Hopkins  and  Mac  Wilson  went  to 
New  Castle  Dec.  13th  to  hear  Geo.  W.  Cable, 
who  was  there  on  the  \.  M.  C.  A.  lecture 
course. 

Miss  May  Chapin,  a  graduate  ol  the  Con- 
servatory,'91,  was  home  for  a  two  weeks'  va- 
cation at  Thanksgiv  ing,  from  Earmington,  Pa., 


where  she  teaches  music  in  Eau  Claire 
Academy. 

Prof.  McL.— Miss  M.,  will  you  please  tell 
what  Alfred  the  Great  did  for  education?" 
Miss  M.  —  "I  think  he  founded  two  schools  in 
New  York. 

The  faculty  very  considerately  allowed  the 
Juniors  the  use  of  ^7iio  books  from  the  library 
during  Thanksgiving  vacation.  Significant 
concession. 

O.  A.  Hamill,  '92,  Huber  Eerguson,  '91, 
and  J.  H.  Spencer,  '92,  all  of  the  Seminary, 
spent  their  Thanksgiving  vacation  in  New 
Wilmington. 

The  excellent -skating  oi  the  last  two  weeks 
has  been  well  improved  by  the  skaters  and  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  call  falling  down  fun 
until  they  learn. 

J.  H.  Spencer,'92,  R.  E.  McClure,'9i,  and 
Huber  Eerguson  were  all  home  from  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  for  Thanks- 
giving vacation. 

Prof  McElree  proved  equal  to  the  occasion 
when  all  the  other  professors  "skipped 
chapel."  How  many  demerits  he  gave  the 
delinquents  is  not  known. 

The  entertainment  by  Prof  Cumnock, 
as  was  expected,  proved  a  real  treat.  Noth- 
ing could  be  better  in  the  line  of  public  read- 
ings than  his  "interpretations." 

Lately  the  professors  have  been  alternately 
hearing  their  cla.sses  and  entertaining  that  dis- 
tinguished Erench  guest,  La  Grippe,  that  is 
favoring  the  town  with  so  prolonged  a  visit. 

Prof  Hopkins,  Prof  McElree,  A.  M.  Wil- 
son, Herman  Spencer  and  our  genial  mer- 
chant. Mr  Blevins,  attended  a  reading  given 
by  Geo.  W.  Cable  in  New  Castle  Dec.  12th 
Now  the  foot  ball  season  is  o'er. 
Westminster  goes  on  her  raids  110  move. 
All  honor  to  her  and  let  a  tear 
Fall  for  her  sake  on  Youngstown's  bier. 

As  we  predicted  there  proved  to  be  a  scarcity 
of  oration  subjects  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
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Junior  class.  As  a  consequence  two  of  tlie 
young  ladies  of  the  class  were  discovered  to  be 
writing  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Smart  has  resigned  his  position  as  tutor 
of  Horace  and  has  lelt  for  other  parts.  He 
wishes  to  state,  however,  that  he  e.xpects  to  be 
back  next  year,  and  on  his  return  invites  all 
Freshmen  to  call  and  see  him. 

I.  W.  Witherspoon,  D.  D.,  and  J.  L.  Pur- 
vis, both  members  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
were  in  town  recently  looking  after  the  new 
buikling.  -Prof  Thompson  e.\'pects  to  hear 
part  of  his  classes  there  ne.xt  term. 

Sophomores  Take   Notice  !     The  Junior 
class  being  supplied  widi  a  large  amount  of 
original  material  {ox  literary  work  will  dispose 
of  their  stock  of  quotations  marks  cheap. 
Apply  to  the  financial  agent  of  the  class. 

Miss  Mame  McDonald,  of  East  Liverpool, 
a  former  well  known  student  here,  was  mar- 
ried not  long  ago  to  Mr.  Will  Taylor.  Quite 
a  number  of  the  students  were  present. 
Among  the  many  guests  were  Gov.  McKinley 
and  wife. 

Prof  John  B.  DeMott,  Ph.  D.,  gave  the 
the  fitth  entertainment  of  the  lecture  course  in 
the  chapel  Saturday  evening,  December  i6th 
Subject,  "The  Harp  of  the  Senses,  or  the 
Secret  of  Character  Building."  This  is  the 
third  time  Dr.  DeMott  has  lectured  here,  and 
if  possible  each  lecture  is  better  than  the  last. 
The  one  of  Saturday  evening  was  fine. 

Miss  Maud  Haney.'gi,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Conservatory, '92,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  An- 
derson,'go,  were  married  Nov.  22d,  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  Rev.  H.  G.  Mc- 
Vey  officiating.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
will  reside  at  Laurel  Hill,  Pa.,  where  Rev. 
Anderson  is  pastor  of  the  U.  P.  congregation. 
The  best  wishes  of  their  many  friends  here  go 
with  them  to  their  new  home. 

Dr.  DeMott  was  here  over  Sabbath,  the 
guest  of  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Prof  Thompson. 
He  gave  a  most  excellent  address  in  the  chapel 


Sabbath  evening.  He  is  not  only  a  scientist 
but  an  earnest  thinker  on  moral  questions.  It 
a  3'oung  person  of  to-day  is  to  succeed,  he 
said,  he  must  make  four  sacrifices.  "He 
must  sacrifice  Caprice  for  Capacity,  Leisure 
for  Labor.  Di-ssipation  for  Discipline  and  .Sham 
for  Sincerity." 

New  Wilmington  continues  to  deserve  her 
title,  "Little  gem  of  lecture  towns,"  as  the 
large  and  appreciative  audiences  which  have 
attended  this  year's  course  attest.  Since 
lecturing  as  a  popular  means  of  education  and 
entertainment  began,  Westminster's  lecture 
course  has  had  the  verv  best  talent  America 
afforded.  As  a  consequence  New  Wilming- 
ton audiences  are  not  satisfied  with  anv  but 
a  first-class  lecture. 

Miss  Hodgens  will  be  away  ne.xt- term  study- 
ing in  the  line  of  her  work.  Miss  Margaret 
Anderson,  '89,  will  fill  her  place  for  the  term. 
Miss  Anderson  posst.sses  marked  talent  as  an 
artist,  and  did  some  fine  work  while  a  pupil  in 
the  studio  here.  She  has  studied  and  given 
lessons  since  then,  and  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
department  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by 
Miss  Hodgens.  Miss  Hodgens  expects  to  be 
back  for  the  spring  term. 

The  telegraph  operators  have  been  kept 
busy  the  last  two  weeks  with  messages  of  in- 
quiry from  our  subscribers  and  exchanges, 
especially  the  latter,  concerning  the  Novem- 
ber HoLCAD.  Our  esteemed  cotemporaries 
found  it  very  difficult  to  fill  their  exchange  de- 
partments without  the  valuable  material  to  be 
gleaned  from  our  columns.  We  are  sorry  for 
the  delay  and  hope  we  will  not  be  obliged  to 
again  cause  our  friends  so  much  inconven- 
ience. 

Westminster  has  been  favored  with  two 
more  excellent  entertainments.  The  first  was 
given  by  Prof  R.  L.  Cumnock  on  Dec.  ist. 
The  following  was  his  program  : 
Scenes  from  Henry  Fiftli,  -  -  Shakespeare 
A  Critical  Situation,  -----  Twain 
Tlie  Wliite  S(iuall,         -       -       -       -  Thaclieray 
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The  Foxes'  Tails        -       -       -       .  Anoiiynions 
Couiior,   ------  Anonymous 

Sketch  I'roni  Burlin;»:ton  Hawkeye,      -  Buvdette 
Imp<ih-m,       ------  Nicholson 

The  Birth  of  St.  Patrick,     -       -       -       -  Loner 

The  Charge,    ------  Tennyson 

The  Other  was  given  by  our  old  Iriend,  Prof. 
DeMott,  on  "The  Harp  of  the  Senses,  or 
The  Secret  of  Character  Buikhng  "  The  lec- 
ture was  illustrated  and  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all. 

Full  nuiuy  a  dodge  to  professors  unknown 
Is  tried  by  the  student,  as  could  be  well  shown. 

'Tis  .sixty  or  fail,  oh!  v, hat  shall  he  do 
When  exam,  comes  around  and  ideas  are  few? 

'Tis  then  that  he  flies  to  liis  watch's  true  face, 
Which  he  knows  will  not  fail  in  such  a  tight  i)lace, 

And  when  he's  exhausted  the  Tiirie,  it  is  true 
He  can  find  out  still  more  ))y  conning  his  shoe. 

Oh,  thanks  to  the  Fates  from  professors  'tis  hidden 
To  see  all  the  things  that  by  others  are  did-den. 

For  with  chairs  in  a  row  or  chairs  in  a  block. 
They  cauuot  .see  all  that  is  done  by  their  flock. 

*  *  * 


EXCHANGES. 

"Woman  is  a  delusion,"  exclaimed  an  old 
bachelor. 

Presence  ol  mind  is  greatly  promoted  by 
absence  of  body. 

Three  things  return  not  again:  The  spoken 
word,  tlie  sped  arrow,  the  lost  opportunity. 

"And  man  is  always  hugging  some  delusion 
or  other,"  was  the  witty  girl's  response. — Ex. 

Properly  thou  hast  no  other  knowledge  but 
what  thou  hast  gotten  by  working."  —  Carlyle . 

Someone   says    that    a    man's  reputation 
wouldn't  know  his  character  by  sight. — Ex. 
Snow  is  (lie  poem  ol'the  air. 
Slowly  in  silent  syllaliles  recorded. 

— Longfellow. 

The  man  who  seeks  opportunities  to  do 
good  never  needs  to  wear  spectacles  to  find 
them. — Ex. 

The  college  paper  should  be  a  repository  of 
the  students'   best  thought,  a  forum  where 


every  ambitious  student  must  rise  to  speak. — 
Ex. 

A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great 
help  to  a  man.  Kites  rise  against  and  not 
with  the  wind. 

Pompous  School  Examiner — "How  is  the 
earth  divided?"  Intelligent  Ead — -"By  earth- 
quakes, sir."  —  Ex. 

The  destiny  of  any  nation  at  any  given  time 
de]')ends  on  the  opinions  of  its  young  men 
under  five  and  twenty. — Goetlie. 

Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone, 
Save  thou  a  soul  and  it  shall  save  thy  own. 

—  Wliitiier. 

A  hopeful  sign,  of  the  tunes  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  student  needs  to  edu- 
cate not  only  the  head,  but  the  heart  and  mus- 
cle as  well. ' '  — Ex. 

Everv  walk  is  a  sort  of  crusade  preached 
by  some  Peter  the  Hermit  in  us,  to  go  forth 
and  reconquer  this  Holy  Land  from  the  hands 
of  infidels.  —  Thoveaii. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  fiaper  white. 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

— Loircll. 

If  Rider  Haggard  were  Lew  Wallace,  and 
Lew  Wallace  were  Rider  Haggard,  what 
would  "She"  have  been  ?  "She"  would  have 
"Ben  Hur, "  of  course. — Ex. 

The  golden  moments  in  the  stream  of  life 
rush  past  us,  and  we  see  nothing  but  sand  ; 
the  angels  come  to  visit  us  and  we  only  know 
them  when  they  are  gone. — George  Eliot. 

Every  human  being  has  a  work  to  carry  on 
within,  duties  to  perform  abroad,  and  influ- 
ences to  exert  which  are  peculiarly  his  and 
which  no  conscience  but  his  own  can  teach. 
— Ex. 

There  are  gifts  of  such  rare  blessedness, 
There  are  joys  so  -strangely  sweet, 

That  our  lips  can  only  tremble 

With  the  thanks  they  cannot  speak, 

I  am  moved  to  subscribe  to  what  Dr.  Small 
has  said,  when  I  think  how  tame  and  unpro- 
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gressive  history  would  read  if  the  great 
"cranks"  were  to  be  left  out."  —  G.  R.  Kirk- 
patrick. 

King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  while  recently  pass- 
ing through  a  small  town  saw  on  the  jail  a 
transparency  with  these  words,  "Welcome  to 
Your  Majesty."  He  thinks  the  jailer  is  a 
joker.  —  Ex. 
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DR.  THOMAS  REID. 

A  remote  village  is  situated  some  twenty 
miles  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  a 
lively  mountain  stream  which  flows  on  its 
ceaseless  course  to  the  river  Dee.  The  place 
is  said  to  be  bleak  in  winter,  and  lonely  in 
summer.  A  place  scarcely  expected  to  bring- 
forth  one  of  the  first  of  Scottish  philosophers, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  suit- 
able place  for  the  young,  thoughtful  student 
to  spend  his  vacations. 

From  the  uniting  of  two  of  the  most  eminent 
families  in  literature  and  science  came  forth  a 
child  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  ot  his  day.  The  child  was  named 
Thomas,  and  in  Thomas  Reid  the  world 
gained,  though  the  body  returned  to  dust,  a 
name  which  has  been  reverently  handed  down 
to  us  from  our  forefathers. 

In  the  year  1710,  on  the  26th  day  of  April, 
Thomas  Reid  was  born.  We  know  little  of 
him  as  a  child,  except  that  his  education  was 
carefully  guarded  by  his  father.  He  spent 
two  years  in  the  parish  school,  and  while  there 
his  instructor  said  of  him,  "He  will  turn  out  to 
be  a  man  of  good  and  well-meaning  parts." 
From  the  parish  school  he  was  sent  to  Aber- 
deen to  prosecute  his  classical  studies.  He 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  entered 
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Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  the  year  1722, 
and  it  was  said  the  pupil  ciught  the  spirit  of 
his  master,  for  in  after  life  he  was  known  to 
recite  demonstrations  of  Euclid  in  the  Greek 
language.  His  special  instructor  was  Dr.  Geo. 
Turnbull,  who  conducted  him  through  a  three 
years'  course  in  philosophy. 

In  a  letter  written  by  himself  in  the  year 
1779  he  tells  of  his  early  youth;  how  he  was 
troubled  bv  frightful  dreams  for  a  whole  year, 
and  how  his  imagination,  which  was  always 
active,  was  his  sole  companion.  He  was 
graduated  in  the  year  1726,  aged  sixteen.  He 
was  then  apponited  librarian  to  the  university, 
which  office  he  held  undl  1736.  History  tells 
us  his  life  was  varied  by  his  taking,  with  a 
friend,  an  extended  excursion  into  England, 
visiting  London,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  On 
this  excursion  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  eminent  men,  as  Dr.  Bentley,  and  Mar- 
tin Folks,  and  held  long  conversations  with 
the  blind  mathematician,  Saunderson,  and  to 
the  latter  he  has  referred  many  times  in  his 
works  of  philosophical  speculation. 

In  1737  he  was  presented  with  a  country 
parish  some  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  keen  antagonism  between 
the  evangelical  and  the  moderate  parties  in 
the  church  of  .Scotland,  which  was  being  fierce- 
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ly  manifested  and  which  caused  considerable 
trouble  in  connection  with  Reid  becomino  the 
"priest  ol  the  parish."  This  trouble  afterwards 
caused  him  to  become  unpopular  in  his  parish. 
He  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christian- 
ity, with  pleas  strong  and  earnest  for  repent- 
ance and  salvacion,  but  the  tradition  is  that 
once  when  he  came  to  a  certain  place,  men, 
women  and  children  threw  him  into  a  pond 
and  he  scarcely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  at 
another  time  his  uncle  had  to  delend  him  with 
a  drawn  sword.  He  was  accused  ol  plagiarism 
as  his  sermons  were  often  recognized  as  the 
production  of  others.  This  again  caused  him 
to  be  opposed  by  the  people.  But  after  per- 
severance in  good  works  and  good  behavior 
he  at  least  partially  regained  the  good  will  of 
his  parishioners.  In  the  year  1740  he  married 
a  daughter  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Geo.  Reid,  who 
endeared  herself  to  the  people  by  her  kind 
offices  to  the  sick  and  poor. 

Stewart  tells  us  that  during  his  residence  in 
the  parish  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  study, 
particularly  in  the  careful  examination  of  the 
laws  of  external  perception  and  other  princi- 
ciples  of  human  knowledge.  At  the  age  of 
3.S  he  published  "An  Essay  on  Quantity, 
occasioned  by  reading  a  treatise  in  which 
simple  and  compound  ratios  are  applied  to 
Virtue  and  Merit."  In  1785  he  published  his 
"Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers."  And  it 
is  said  that  it  was  by  reading  "Hume's  Treatise 
on  Human  Nature"  that  he  first  directed  his 
attention  to  independent  -research.  In  1752 
he  was  elected  professor  ot  philosophy  in 
King's  college.  There  he  became  popular 
by  his  independent  declarations  and  unfailing 
energy  in  the  line  ot  philosophic  research. 
He  introduced  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
new  ideas  of  science.  He  brought  together 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day  by 
means  of  the  "Aberdeen  Philosophical  So- 
ciety," which  he  has  the  credit  of  founding. 

He  went  from  Aberdeen  to  the  University 
of  Glasgow  as  ]irosfessor  of  moral  philoso])hy, 


where  he  still  continued  his  research.  He 
was  distinguished  by  his  independent  speech 
and  his  love  of  truth.  He  reviewed  the  philoso 
phy  of  Hume,  Locke  and  Berkley.  Though 
his  ideas  have  differed  from  theirs,  he  has  al- 
ways borne  a  calm,  respectful  aspect  toward 
them.  His  philosophy  is  said  to  be  hard  to 
understand,  but  his  originality  has  been  highly 
appreciated.  Two  points  are  his,  first,  in  ex- 
amining and  undermining  the  ideal  theory  of 
sense  perception;  the  other  in  establishing  the 
doctrine  of  common  sense.  He  has  opposed 
Locke  in  almost  every  point,  although  he  has 
held  a  vast  degree  of  respect  for  his  philoso- 
phy. Reid  recognized  and  enforced  the  de- 
stinction  between  sensation  and  perception, 
and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  complete  de- 
termination of  these  two  elements  in  the  pro- 
cess of  sense-perception.  In  going  over  the 
senses  he  has  treated  them  in  a  different  way 
from  most  psychologists — in  the  light  of 
the  revelation  of  conscience.  He  showed 
that  no  solid  proof  had  been  advanced  in  the 
existence  of  ideas,  and  .said  they  were  a  mere 
fiction  and  hypothesis,  contrived  to  explain 
the  phenomona  of  human  understanding. 

What  he  has  advanced  on  these  subjects 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  the  discussion  he 
raised  has  been  of  great  utility  in  compelling 
philosophers  who  still  use  the  word  "idea"  to 
tell  us  what  they  mean  by  it,  and  by  causing 
many  to  abandon  the  word  entirely  in  philo- 
sophical investigation.  Locke  had  used  the 
word  "idea"  so  frequently  that  it  was  hard  to 
understand  exactly  what  he  meant  by  it,  and 
thereby  Reid  was  inspired  to  open  a  discus- 
sion on  it,  and  his  services  cannot  be  over  esti- 
mated. He  has  tried  hard  to  establish  a 
doctrine  of  his  own  by  opposing  the  errors  of 
others.  In  this  he  has  been  unsuccessful. 
He  maintained  that  there  is  first  a  sen.sation 
in  the  mind,  and  that  this  sen.sation  suggests 
a  perception.  He  has  written  much  on  this 
point,  and  his  works  are  unsatisfactory.  His 
o]:)ponents  have  argued  that  there  is  no  evi- 
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dence  tliat  sensation  conies  l^cfore  perce|)ti<)n. 
The  two  were  thus  distinsjuislied  by  Reid  : 
"When  I  smell  a  rose  there  is  in  this  opera- 
tion both  sensation  and  perce[ition.  The 
agreeable  odor  I  feel,  considered  by  itsell, 
without  relation  to  any  external  object,  is 
merely  a  sensation.  The  quality  in  the  rose 
which  produces  the  sensation  is  the  object 
[lerceived,  and  that  action  of  my  mind  by 
which  I  have  a  conviction  and  belief  of  this 
quality  is  what  I  call  perception."  Now  this 
called  forth  much  comment  and  contradiction 
on  ever}'  side. 

Hamilton  came  very  near  adopting  his 
theories,  but  upon  investigation  found  that  he 
could  not  see  how  sensation  could  precede 
perception  and  still  perception  be  immediate. 

Still  interested  in  the  cause  of  philosophy, 
but  living  quietly  and  honorably,  the  rem  lin- 
ing days  of  Reid  were  passed.  In  his  heart 
there  was  a  deep  fountain  of  devout  feeling- 
ready  to  burst  forth  on  any  occasion.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that,  in  dispensing  the 
Lord's  supper,  he  could  not  refer  to  the  love 
ot  Christ  without  shedding  tears. 

In  the  autumn  ot  1796  he  had  repeated 
strokes  of  palsy  and  he  died  on  the  7th  day 
ot  October.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  one  ol 
Scotland's  greatest  philosophers. 

Jane  D.  Donaldson. 

TRUSTWORTHINESS  OF  1  HE  SENSES. 

The  senses  are  monitors  of  the  soul,  and 
they  are  monitors  which  never  shirk  their 
duty.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  warn- 
ing given  by  these  fiithful,  unseen  servants 
may  safelv  be  relied  upon,  may  abvays  be 
trusted. 

In  original  perception  there  is  never  an 
error  ol  the  .senses,  the  so-called  '  errors"  lie 
wholly  in  the  sphere  of  the  accjuired  percep- 
tions. I  .say  the  so-called  errors,  for  if  you 
study  closely,  if  you  dive  deeply  into  the  pro- 
cesses of  perception  in  your  own  soul,  you 
will  be  convinced  that  in  cases  when  vou  have 


blamed  those  failhliil  monitors,  the  mistake 
will  lie  wholly  within  your  own  judgment,  to 
rest  truly  in  the  sphere  which  the  senses  never 
touch.  I'^irtlu'rmore,  it  is  imiiossible  to  con- 
cei\'e  that  we  are  deceived  l)v  our  senses  when 
we  consciouslv  perceive  a  sound  or  color. 
We  hear  a  rumbling  in  the  ears  and  say  it  is  a 
wagon  on  the  street  or  the  fiint  tolling  of  a 
bell  m  the  distance;  we  mav  be  mistaken 
about  the  wagon  or  the  bell,  but  we  are  not 
mistaken  aljout  tlie  sense  perception  of  the 
sound.  Everything  perceived  by  a  jaundiced 
man  seems  to  be  tinged  with  yellow.  We 
mav  succeed  in  convincing  him  that  there  is 
no  vellow  on  the  object,  but  it  is  decidedly 
impossiole  for  him  to  doubt  that  he  perceives 
the  yellow  tinge;  the  physical  condition  of  the 
sensation  itselt  causes  this  seeming  eiTor. 

Again  — we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
cause  of  a  perceived  efitect,  we  hear  a  sound 
and  we  judge  it  to  be  the  wind  rushing 
through  the  trees  A'hen  in  fact  1;  is  the  roar 
ot  distant  thunder,  or  perhaps  we  imagine  the 
sound  to  be  caused  bv  the  roar  of  water  falling 
from  some  great  height  to  depths  below,  but 
in  reality  it  is  the  rumbling  ot  the  train  far  in 
the  distance  carrying  its  precious  freight  of 
men  and  women  to  changing  scenes  of  joy 
and  sorrow.  But  you  ask,  do  not  our  senses 
deceive  us  in  this;  do  they  not  tell  us  the 
sound  is  caused  b\'  the  wind  or  the  filling  of 
water;  we  answer,  no;  our  senses  are  not 
wrong;  we  assuredly  hear  the  aound;  this 
hearing  is  the  work  of  the  senses;  the  attribut- 
ing of  the  wr(jng  cause  of  the  sound  lies  wholly 
within  the  judgment  of  the  individual  and 
w  holly  outside  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  Or. we 
have  the  delusions  and  illusions  of  the  senses. 
In  e\'ery  case  of  illusion,  and  indeed  whenever 
delusion  is  conceivably  possible,  the  matter  is 
not  given,  but  judged;  is  not  ]M"esented,  but 
represented  !  For  example — We  are  travel- 
ing through  a  desert  country;  we  have  gone 
for  davs  (jver  the  barren  sands;  the  sun  is 
pouring  down  his  warmest  nivs,  and  the  sands 
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over  which  we  walk  burn  our  feet  at  every 
step;  our  lips  are  parched;  we  are  ready  to 
faint — when  lo,  over  yonder,  not  half  a  mile 
away,  our  delighted  eyes  behold  a  fruitful  oasis 
and  we  know  that  there  we  will  find  cool,  re- 
freshing water  and  delicious  fruit.  We  hasten 
towards  it  as  fast  as  our  blistered  feet  will 
take  us;  we  walk  for  more  than  a  mile  and 
still  the  coveted  spot  is  as  far  off  as  before, 
but  as  yet  we  do  not  give  up  hope,  when  all 
at  once  we  look  and  the  beautiful,  fertile  tract 
has  disappeared.  We  cannot  realize  it  at 
first,  but  finall/  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  been  deceived,  that  in  fact  we 
beheld  only  a  mirage  which  we  judged  to  be 
real;  in  other  words  it  was  a  delusion.  Bacon 
calls  delusions  idols  of  the  dew. 

We  look  at  a  lake  of  clear  water  which  we 
know  to  be  very  deep,  but  as  we  look  it  seems 
to  be  shallow,  it  seems  that  by  reaching  our 
hand  in  we  could  touch  a  pebbly  floor  beneath. 
We  know  this  is  not  a  fart — it  is  an  illusioUj 
hence  someone  has  given  the  following  as  a 
definition  of  the  two  terms:  "Delusion  be- 
lieves something  false  to  be  true,  it  attributes 
to  a  fallacious  appearance  objective  reality." 
"Illusion  occurs  when  one  is  not  actually  de- 
ceived, yet  cannot  resist  an  impression  known 
to  be  false,  in  fact,  and  a  mere  subjective  af- 
fection."  In  neither  of  these  cases  do  our 
senses  deceive  us,  it  is  always  a  mistaken 
judgment. 

Hallucinations  can  be  taken  as  a  species  of 
the  genus  illusion,  differentiated  by  being  ab- 
normal. Gurney  defies  a  sensory  hallucina- 
tion as  "a  i^ercept  which  lacks,  but  which  can 
only  by  distinct  reflection  be  recognized  as 
lacking,  the  objective  basis  which  it  sug- 
gests"— hence  even  hallucinations  are  but 
mistaken  judgments  caused  by  aljnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  brain. 

In  closing  we  would  say  that  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  no  one  will  doubt  the 
"Trustworthiness  of  the  Senses." 

Net. I. IK  M.  Whitney,  '94. 


USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

The  imagination,  when  properly  regulated, 
may  be  made  to  serve  a  noble  purpose  in  life. 
But  like  most  other  faculties,  it  is  apt  to  suffer 
from  lack  of  proper  cultivation.  If  the  soil  is 
not  properly  cultivated  it  will  yield  no  crops;  it 
the  sea  is  not  properly  navigated  it  will  dash 
the  vessel  in  pieces;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  properly  trained  it  is  liable  to  wander  into 
forbidden  regions.  No  sin  brings  its  punish- 
ment with  it  in  this  life  more  certainly  than  a 
disordered  imagination. 

Psychologically  considered  the  imagination 
constitutes  the  constructive  faculty  of  the  mind, 
hence  we  find  fhe  power  of  composition  to  be 
its  main  element.  From  its  power  to  construct 
it  becomes  of  use  to  us  not  only  in  the  etliical 
but  the  practical  affairs  of  life  as  well. 

The  memory  has  been  compared  to  a  mirror 
which  reflects  what  is  placed  before  it  in  its 
proper  form  and  color.  The  figure  mav  be 
carried  still  further,  and  the  imagination  com- 
pared to  a  kaleidoscope  which  reflects  objects  in 
a  variety  of  shapes  and  forms.  The  imagin- 
ation produces  poetry,  allegories,  myths, 
statues,  painting,  inventions,  etc.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  every  kind  of  invention.  To  the  in- 
ventor imagination  is  as  essential  as  thought 
itsell.  The  power  of  the  imagination  to  pic- 
ture and  put  into  new  forms  the  material  objects 
with  which  it  is  familiar  has  resulted  in  giving 
to  the  world  many  useful  inventions.  Many 
of  the  phenomena  of  physical  science  would 
remain  unexplained  were  it  not  for  the  power 
of  the  imagination  which  proposes  hypotheses 
and  theories  by  which  they  become  as  plain  as 
existing  facts.  It  was  Avagadro's  vivid  im- 
agination, coupled  with  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment, that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  establish 
his  theory  of  molecules. 

It  was  the  imagination  that  flashed  the 
thought  of  gravitation  across  the  mind  of  New- 
ton on  seeing  the  apple  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
was  the  imagination  that  enabled  Milton,  by 
taking  what  was  fairest  from  the  landscapes 
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and  gardens  which  liad  passed  under  his  view, 
to  describe  in  his  Para(Hse  Lost  an  Eden  fairer 
than  any  scene  to  now  he  found  on  our  globe, 
and  by  still  greater  achievement  of  the  same 
miagination  he  brings  before  us  Satan  con- 
tending with  the  holy  angels  and  with  God 
himself  It  was  the  imagination  that  enabled 
Milton  to  produce  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  it  is 
the  imagination  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
read  it  or  any  similar  [production  of  art  or 
genius. 

It  is  the  imagination  that  enables  the  poet, 
the  novelist  and  dramatist  to  dispose  the  ele- 
ments of  human  nature  in  all  sorts  of  new 
shapes  and  collocations  in  order  to  please,  to 
arouse  or  instruct  us.  The  imagination  is  use- 
ful in  all  sciences  in  bridg'ing  over  the  chasm 
between  discovered  truths  and  probable  facts, 
but  in  bridging  over  these  chasms  one  need  be 
careful  not  to  resort  to  his  imagination  for  his 
tacts  and  his  memory  for  his  figures.  It  is  the 
imagination  that  constantly  leads  men  to  dive 
into  the  darkness  of  hidden  things  in  search 
for  what  may  be  there  found.  It  was  what 
Columbus  imagined  as  to  the  unknown  world 
that  led  him  to  launch  his  craft  on  an  unknown 
and  untried  sea.  It  is  the  imagination  that  is 
ever  suggesting  means  to  the  adventurer  of 
reachmg  unknown  countries.  The  imagin- 
tion  acts  its  part  on  the  field  of  battle  as  well 
as  in  the  quieter  walks  of  life.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  other  great  generals  have  been 
noted  for  their  vivid  imaginations.  It  is  ever 
proposing  schemes  and  devices  for  dcafeating 
and  disarming  the  foe.  It  helps  the  farmer  to 
discover  new  methods  for  tilling  his  land;  it 
discovers  new  openings  to  the  merchant  in 
trade  and  commerce;  it  is  of  use  to  the  trades- 
man and  mechanic  in  constructing  those  beau- 
ful  architectural  columns  which  we  see  em- 
bodied in  a  fine  building  or  piece  of  statuary. 
When  we  look  at  a  fine  painting  on  the  paint- 
er's canvass,  it  is  the  imagination  which  at 
once  renders  the  objects  \  isible  and  enables  us 
to  see  them  somewhat  as  they  exist  in  nature. 


It  .also  serves  to  awaken  sentiment,  deep  and 
fervent.  We  picture  ourselves  or  our  friends 
in  circumstances  of  ha]:ipiness  or  pain  and  are 
happy  or  miserable  accordingly.  As  we  fol- 
low the  ])ages  of  a  novel  we  weep  with  the  im- 
aginary persons  we  there  find  in  distress  and 
anguish,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  laugh  with 
those  who  laugh.  The  imagination  is  in  its 
proper  use  when  it  is  picturing  something  bet- 
ter than  we  have  ever  yet  realized — some 
grand  ideal  ol  excellence,  and  the  grandest 
ideals  of  excellence  can  only  be  had  by  the 
mind  keeping  constantly  before  it  and  dwelling 
u|3on  them  ideas  of  the  good,  the  great,  the 
beautiful  and  the  grand.  It  is  this  idea  of 
what  a  thing  ought  to  be  as  we  see  it  in  the 
mind's  eye  that  leads  us  onward  from  one  de- 
gree of  eminence  to  another.  Man  can  not 
rise  abo\'e  his  ideal,  and  man's  ideal  is  formed  by 
the  use  of  the  imagination.  A  man  without  an 
ideal  can  accomplish  but  little.  We  picture  in 
our  imagination  what  we  wish  to  be  and  at 
once  start  out  to  attain  to  the  goal  of  our  am- 
bition. Imagination  is  the  corner  stone  of 
progress.  It  is  not  what  a  thing  is,  but  what 
we  imagine  it  should  be,  that  leads  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  the  ages.  In  a  spiritual 
sense  the  imagination  strengthens  our  fiith 
and  helps  our  belief  in  an  infinite  being.  We 
find  among  the  uses  of  the  imagination  that  it 
widens  the  horizon  of  our  mental  vision;  it 
carries  us  into  the  void  that  lies  beyond  the 
visible  sphere  of  knowledge:  it  expands  the 
mind  by  expanding  the  boundaries  of  thought, 
by  opening  an  ideal  outside  the  real  world;  it 
extends  the  field  of  enjoyment;  it  peoples  the 
wastes  and  supplies  society  m  solitude;  it 
gilds  with  beauty  that  which  would  otherwise 
be  dull  and  disagreeable;  it  elevates  the 
sentiments  of  the  nfind  bv  presenting  to  it  pic- 
tures fairer  than  any  realities;  it  ofters  relief  to 
the  business  man  and  the  man  in  every  pro- 
fession from  the  myriad  annoyances  incidental 
to  their  various  professions.  As  everv  picture 
in  life  may  be  said  to  present  two  sides,  so  may 
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the  imagination.  It  is  an  abuse  of  imaeination 
to  be  continuously  engaged  in  castle  building. 
No  less  a  personage  than  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh disapproves  of  the  practice  of  building- 
castles  in  the  air.  Charlotte  Elizabeth  de- 
scribes herself  as  falling  into  this  habit  of  build- 
ing castles  in  the  air.  We  quote  her  as  fol- 
lows: "I  acquired  that  habit  of  dreamy  e.xcur- 
siveness  into  imaginary  scenes  and  among 
unreal  personages,  which  is  alike  inimical  to 
rational  pursuits  and  opposed  to  spiritual  mind- 
edness."  McCosh  says,  concerning  his  own 
experience  (and  he  confesses  to  have  been  at 
one  time  an  architect  of  these  airy  fabrics), 
"that  all  such  \  ain  thoughts,  sooner  or  later, 
end  in  sadness."  After  the  heights  comes  the 
hollow,  deep  in  proportion  to  the  previous 
elevation;  after  the  flow  comes  tlie  ebb  to 
leave  us  stranded  on  a  very  sandv  waste.  The 
mind,  when  it  awakens,  avenges  itselt  for  the 
deceptions  of  its  dream,  and  just  in  proportion 
to  the  deception  will  be  the  vengeance.  All 
these  airy  fabrics  of  the  imagination  enfeeble 
the  will,  relax  the  resolutions  and  dissipate  the 
energies.  They  make  us  disappointed  with 
the  world,  and  often  cause  bitterness  of  spirit. 
In  no  i^lace  is  it  more  true  that  "thcv  who  sow 
the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

It  is  an  equal  abuse  of  the  imagination,  when 
under  the  guidance  of  a  melancholy  spirit,  it  is 
hewing  sepulchers  in  desolate  and  gloomy 
places  and  peopling  them  with'  gho.sts  and 
demons,  as  when  it  is  unlawfully  engaged  in 
building  palaces  among  the  gilded  clouds. 
The  imagination  is  liable  to  abuse  from  the 
error  of  excess.  Its  constant  temptation  is  to 
go  further  than  it  should.  To- refuse  to  go  as 
far  as  it  ought  is  weak  and  unphilosophical, 
but  to  attempt  to  go  farther  is  irrational  and 
may  be  impious.  It  must  always  be  sub- 
ject to  guidance  of  the  judgment  and  the  will. 
The  thoughts  wield  a  powerful  influence  over 
imagination;  vain  thoughts  will  raise  around 
the  man  who  creates  them  a  succession  of 
empty  shows.     Imagining  (nirselves  in  gloomv 


circumstances  will  give  us  a  downward  bend 
and  look  and  darken  the  brightest  prospects 
which  lite  can  present. 

The  imagination  suffers  abuse  from  the  in- 
discriminate and  excessive  use  of  novels.  Ev- 
ery novel  we  read  has  its  influence  and  weight 
in  our  imagination.  The  imaginary  person- 
ages of  the  book  we  read  produce  their  im- 
pressions upon  our  mind  and  enter  into  our 
imaginations.  No  time  is  it  more  true  that 
evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners 
than  in  novel  reading.  One  becomes  like  the 
companions  he  keeps  ;  and  when  we  find  our 
companions  in  works  of  fiction  oftener  than  in 
works  of  truth,  we  are  apt  to  become  fictitious 
and  unreal.  Experience  has  also  shown  that 
it  is  not  wholesome  to  the  imagination  to  in- 
dulge in  sympathy  towards  imaginary  person- 
ages. Such  indulgence  blunts  the  sentiment 
so  that  we  become  unaffected  by  real  scenes. 
This  aftords  a  reason  why  the  eye  which 
stains  the  pages  of  a  novel  refuses  to  weep  at 
real  scenes  of  misery.  We  need  to  be  ever  on 
the  guard  lest  our  imagination  sufter  abuse  in 
its  training. 

DR.  McCOSH. 

The  house  which  Mr.  McCosh  has  built  is  a 
very  imposing  one.  He  has  for  many  years 
been  engaged  in  building  it.  He  ha?  erected 
it  tier  upon  tier,  until  now  he  is  putting  on  the 
cope  stone.  Many  ol  our  younger  men,  es- 
pecially those  who  have  been  trained  to  regard 
physical  science  the  main  branch  of  true 
knowledge,  have  perfect  confidence  in  its  sta- 
bility. They  enter  it  feeling  .safe,  and  finally 
take  up  their  abode  in  it.  The  older  and 
wiser  men  enter  it  and  point  out  the  fractures 
which  appear  as  it  settles. 

On  April  I,  1811,  in  the  pleasant  village  of 
Aryshire,  Scotland,  Mr.  McCosh  was  born. 
Comparatively  little  is  known  of  his  boyhood 
until  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Here  he  remained  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.     He  then  left 
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the  university  and  went  to  Edenburgh,  vvliere 
he  was  a  pupil  for  five  years  ot  the  famous  Dr. 
Chahners.  The  next  year  he  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Bechim,  where  he  ministered 
to  one  thousand  fovu'  hundred  communicants. 
It  was  while  pastor  at  Bechim  he  wrote  his 
book  entitled  "The  Method."  that  broueht 
him  sO  forcibly  before  the  public  and  attracted 
attention  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Some  one  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Clavendon,  of  Ireland.  That 
nobleman  began  to  read  it  before  divine  service 
on  Sabbath  morning  and  became  so  interested 
in  it  that  he  forgot  to  attend  church.  He  im- 
mediately afterwards  appointed  Mr.  McCosh 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast.  Here  he  remained  ibr 
fifteen  years,  and  so  successful  and  influential 
was  he  that  he  brought  to  that  institution  a 
largely  increased  attendance.  While  here  he 
wrote  his  "Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively 
Considered,"  which  established  his  reputation 
as  a  metaphysical  writer.  It  explains  what 
intuitions  are  properly,  which  of  them  are 
moral  convictions,  and  how  they  are  related  to 
the  senses.  After  having  lived  for  fiftv-seven 
years  in  Great  Britain  he  removed  to  the  United 
States,  hax  ing  been  elected  president  of  Prince- 
ton College,  New  Jersey.  His  staff  of  pro- 
fessors has  been  increased  from,  seventeen  to 
forty -one,  and  the  average  attendance  of 
students  from  two  hundred  and  sixty  four  to 
six  hundred  and  three.  Here  for  nineteen 
years  he  was  attended  with  remarkable  success 
as  president  of  Princeton,  and  in  November, 
1887,  on  account  of  advancing  years,  heofitered 
his  resignation,  which  took  eflect  the  following 
June.  He  was  voted  a  salary  as  president 
emeritus,  and  retained  the  chair  of  philosophy. 
His  characteristics  among  metaphysicians  are 
his  sagacity  and  independence  tempered  with 
good  sense.  He  was  determined  to  look  be- 
yond tlie  ayjpearance  to  the  realities  of  things. 
He  has  a  large  practical  accjuaintance  with 


human  nature  and  mankind.  If  von  look  at 
the  ]iortrait  of  Dr.  McCosh  you  will  have  a 
good  idea  of  his  character.  His  face  is  strong 
and  is  a  type  ot  his  mind,  his  finer  emotions 
not  being  visible,  though  thev  exist  like  waters 
down  in  a  fountain.  His  expression  indicates 
thought,  observation,  profound  sense,  mod- 
esty, simplicity  and  great  inde|)endence  of  char  • 
acter.  From  his  very  expression  can  be  seen 
that  he  is  a  man  who  thinks  and  acts  for  him- 
self, whose  honesty  cannot  be  tampered  with 
and  who  cannot  be  driven  from  his  purpose. 

Dr.  McCosh  has  been  a  voluminous  writer, 
his  aim  being  tu  formulate  an  American 
|)hilosophy  of  realism.  He  contends  that 
American  philosoph)'  will  be  a  realism 
opposed  to  idealism  on  the  one  hand  and 
agnosticism  on  the  other.  Realism  con- 
tends that  there  are  real  things  and  that  man 
can  so  far  know  them.  But  if  there  are  things 
and  we  know  them,  we  must  have  a  capacity 
to  know  them  directly,  and  having  the  power 
of  adding  indirectly  to  our  direct  knowledge. 
It  also  contends  that  the  mind  perceives  mat- 
ter, but  while  it  knows  matter  directly,  there 
is  room  to  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  thing  per- 
ceived directly  through  the  senses 

A  man  is  accustomed  to  think  that  by  di- 
rectly looking  at  a  mountain  he  knows  its 
distance,  and  yet  all  he  knows  immediately 
by  the  eye  is  a  colored  surface.  Our  early 
perceptions  are  mainly  of  our  organism — taste 
and  smell ;  but  by  the  higher  senses,  as  the 
eye,  we  know  objects  as  external  to  the  body. 
But  we  must  resolutely  hold  that  the  mind  per- 
ceives matter,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  body, 
as  external  to  the  mind,  extended  and  resist- 
ing energy.  Realism  further  maintains  that 
in  memory  we  know  things  as  having  been 
before  us  in  past  time,  and  thus  we  know 
time  to  be  as  real  as  the  event  in  time.  There 
is  still  the  higher,  knowledge,  the  voluntarj^ 
acts  known  to  be  morally  good  or  evil,  as  just 
or  unjust,  as  candid  or  deceitful.  Mind  per- 
ceives matter  at  once;  but  it  also  perceives 
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benevolence,  and  perceives  it  to  be  good,  as 
clearly  as  the  eye  perceives  objects  to  be  ex- 
ternal. 

Idealism  in  thought  and  literature  is  alto- 
gether of  an  ennobling  character.  It  is  in  it- 
self a  noble  product.  God  has  clothed  the 
world  with  beauty  of  form  and  color,  with 
loveliness  and  grandeur.  He  has  further  given 
us  the  power  of  distributing  these  on  objects 
that  are  without  them.  This  is  the  rich  field 
which  poetry  and  art  hold  as  their  possessions. 
Imagination  is  one  of  the  loftiest  powers  with 
which  our  maker  has  endowed  us.  The  ma- 
ture man  has  his  dreams  amidst  the  hard 
struggles  for  life,  pictures  of  better  days  to 
come.  The  Christian  dies  gazing  into  the  in- 
visible world  as  if  it  were  visible.  Take  away 
the  ideal  and  literature  would  be  scripped  of 
half  its  charms.  Even  science  can  not  do 
without  it.  The  real  without  the  ideal  would 
be  like  the  earth  without  the  air  and  sky. 
Idealism  has  a  wide  sphere  lawfully  allotted  to 
it,  but  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  break  out 
of  its  orbit.  We  give  it  a  high  place,  but  it 
must  be  kept  there.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  ot  philosophy  to  distinguish  the 
real  Irom  the  ideal,  to  show  how  far  fancy 
differs  from  fact.  It  will  not  discourage  im- 
agination as  long  as  we  know  and  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  imagery-  The  man  who  believes 
in  the  existence  of  unreal  objects  is  a  mad 
man.  The  speculation,  wild  as  a  romance, 
but  not  so  attractive,  which  makes  the  ideal 
real,  is  equally  a  lunatic.  But  however  im- 
portant idealism  is,  it  has  no  place  in  phil- 
osophy. 

Extremes  meet  as  east  and  west  do  in  lines 
on  our  globe.  Idealism  leads  logically  and 
historically  to  agnosticism.  Agnosticism  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  carried  out.  Its  supporters 
maintain  that  we  cannot  ha\'e  a  knowledge  of 
realit}'.  But  they  act  and  speak  and  write  as 
if  there  are  things.  They  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  some  things.  They  commonly  believe 
in  the  existence  of  meat  and  money.  They 


are  convinced  of  the  reality  of  things  seen,  but 
begin  to  doubt  when  spiritual  truths  are 
pressed  upon  them.  The  only  way  to  meet 
agnosticism  is  to  follow  the  realistic  method 
and  show  we  have  a  primitive  knowledge 
which  we  ought  to  assume  in  philosophy. 
Realism  is  urged  by  Dr.  McCosh  to  be 
adopted  as  a  hypothesis,  for  it  unravels  many 
perplexities  and  is  encompassed  with  fewer 
difficulties  than  any  other  doctrine.  If  any 
other  doctrine,  as  agnosticism,  is  adopted,  it 
makes  things  unknown  and  we  will  be  forever 
running  against  obstacles  that  can  not  be  re- 
moved. But  if  realism  is  adopted  we  will  dis- 
cover a  clear  way  to  walk  in. 

His  style  of  writing  is  so  clear  and  direct 
and  the  presentation  of  the  whole  matter  is  so 
natural  and  forcible  that  many  persons  who 
shun  abstract  topics  would  be  lured  to  interest 
in  them  by  giving  Dr.  McCosh' s  works  care- 
ful study.  We  mean  it  as  a  compliment  to 
the  distinguished  Princeton  president  when  we 
commend  his  recent  philosophical  work  to  the 
beginner  as  well  as  the  maturer  thinker. 
Their  clarity  and  simplicity  of  thought,  their 
plainness  of  diction  and  richness  of  illustration 
make  them  a  royal  road  to  philosophical 
learning.  M.  R.  M. 


EGOISM  OR  ALTRUrSM. 

The  philosophy  of  the  materialist  virtually 
becomes  a  philosophy  of  self  Darwin,  Hux- 
ley and  Spencer,  the  greatest  advocates  of  this 
philosophy,  deny  that  man  can  perform  any 
voluntary  act  without  involving  some  element 
of  self  These  philosophers  contend  that 
the  innate  love  ot  self  may  not  be  displaced  by 
a  love  for  others;  that  selfishness  may  not  be 
displaced  by  self-sacrifice.  This  they  would 
prove  by  the  evolution  theory  of  the  origin  of 
species,  advancing  the  theory  of  a  struggle  for 
existence  as  their  leading  proof  Selfishness  is 
u  coexistent  necessity  of  a  struggle  for  existence. 
This  is  not  a  new  philo.sophy.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  race.    The  Prince  of  Darkness  taught  it 
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ill  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Its  fundamental 
principle  is  that  of  the  great  Adversary,  that 
might  is  right.  But,  do  such  feelings  as  these 
alone  rule  the  heart  of  man  ?  Is  sell-love  the 
strongest  iirinciple  ?  Is  it  true  that  man  never 
performs  an  act  of  f)ure  disinterest  to  himself  ; 
that  he  does  all  things  with  a  selfish  motive  ? 
Is  it  true  that  the  higher  sentiments  and  aspi- 
rations, such  as  self-denying  philanthropy,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  good  and  true,  all  the  strug- 
gles and  the  sufferings  of  martyrs,  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Christianity,  are  loss  and  failure?  Is 
it  true  that  we  can  boast  of  naught  but  an 
endless  pedigree  of  bestial  ancestors,  without 
one  gleam  of  high  and  holv  tradition  to  en 
liven  the  procession,  and  that  the  mere  mass 
of  protoplasm  which  constitutes  the  sum  of 
our  being  and  the  sole  profit  of  a  struggle  for 
life  must  soon  be  again  resolved  into  inferior 
animal  or  dead  matter  ?  Is  not  self-sacrifice 
a  principle  of  more  exalted  dignity,  of  more 
imposing  grandeur? 

Compare  the  acts  of  the  world's  notorious 
men  with  those  of  its  truly  great  men.  Yonder 
in  Rome  the  cruel  tvrant  Nero  precipitated  a 
great  conflagration  as  a  realistic  aid  to  the 
royal  imagination,  not  from  pure  wantonness 
alone,  but  that  the  new  Rome  might  be  dig- 
nified with  his  own  name;  for,  while  the  cruel 
besom  was  sweeping  temjjles,  museums, 
theaters  and  basilicas  from  its  path,  he  was 
seated  upon  the  turret  of  the  villa  of  Maecen- 
as watching  the  destruction  of  the  igneous 
element,  and  at  the  same  time  amusing  him- 
self by  chanting  the  "Sack  of  Trov"  to  his 
own  lyre.  Contrast  with  such  a  man  one  who, 
endowed  with  extraordinary  attainments  and 
having  a  life  of  ease  and  lu.xury  before  him, 
voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  pleasures,  lies- 
ure  and  safety  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking 
a  life  of  pain,  want  and  persecution,  of  in- 
cessant fatigue,  of  continual  peril,  enduring 
every  extremity  of  danger,  assaulted  by  the 
populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  and  even  left  for 
dead:  expecting  wherever  he  came  a  renewal 


of  the  same  treatments  and  peril;  yet  continu- 
ing in  this  course  to  his  old  age;  unchanged 
bv  the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude, 
prejudice  or  desertion;  unsubdued  by  anxiety, 
labor  or  persecutions,  unwearied  by  long  con- 
finement ;  undismaved  by  the  prospects  of 
death     Such  was  the  life  of  Saul  of  Tarsu.s, 

Yonder  in  England  was  Cardinal  Thomas 
Wolsey  who  selfeshly  spent  his  entire  life 
seeking  to  secure  the  favor  of  his  king. 
Striving  to  his  very  uttermost  to  further  a  de- 
sign to  which  he  himself  was  opposed;  stoop- 
ing to  the  most  discreditable  and  unworthy 
means,  ljut  all  efforts  were  vain.  Failure 
turned  upon  him  the  reproach  of  the  king 
and  having  been  condemned  of  treason  and 
imprisoned,  in  dying  despair  he  cried  out,  "O 
Cromwell  !  Cromwell  !  had  I  but  served  my 
God  with  half  the  zeal  I  served  my  king.  He 
would  not,  in  mine  age,  have  left  me  naked  to 
niuie  enemies." 

How  different  the  life  of  Father  Damien  ! 
Young,  wealthy  and  of  great  talents,  with 
every  prospect  of  eminent  position  in  life,  he 
voluntarilv  isolated  himself  from  the  strong 
and  tender  ties  of  his  beloved  associations  and 
sailed  to  Molokan,  the  leprous  cursed  island, 
there  to  care  for  the  wants  of  a  people  more 
degraded  than  the  brutes  and  to  brmg  upon 
himself  the  certainty  of  the  most  terrible  tmd 
contammating  disease  and  death  known  to 
the  human  race. 

What  of  Jndson,  of  Lafiyette,  of  Wash- 
ington, of  Lincoln,  and  ol  thousands  of  un- 
named heroes  who  voluntarily  loosed  the 
bands  of  fondest  endearment  and  offered 
their  lives  a  sacrifice  for  libertv,  for  home  and 
for  humanity  !  Think  you  the  great  motive 
that  ruletl  their  lives  was  that  of  self? 

But  turn  now  to  the  valley  of  (lolgotha 
and  behold,  amid  the  insult  and  ignominy  of 
an  unbelieving  multitude,  one  nailed  to  a 
cross  !  Suffering  the  greatest  affliction  and 
torment;  treated  with  the  most  barliarous 
cruelty;  insulted  in  a  most  inhuman  manner;  he 
undergoes  the  heaviest  sufferings  that  human 
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nature  ever  sustained  until  even  the  sun  liides 
its  face  and  is  wrapped  in  a  pitchy  mantle  of 
chaotic  darkness.  Is  this  not  the  noblest, 
the  grandest,  the  most  renowned  example  ol 
sell  sacrifice  the  world  has  ever  known  ? 
Truly,  the  lives  of  the  world's  greatest  heroes 
not  only  prove  that  self-sacrifice  is  a  reality, 
but  that  it  is  the  hope  of  humanity. 

The  world  needs  it,  the  world  demands  it. 
It  is  time  that  the  world  awake  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  obligation  due  Auguste  Comte  lor 
his  fearless  advocacy  of  this  principle  of  altru- 
ism, a  principle  stated  with  the  utmost  con- 
ciseness in  the  herald  angel's  song,  "Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among 
men  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased." 

This  principle  was  a  moulding  element  in 
the  lives  of  all  the  world's  best  men,  even  be 
fore  that  day,  however  faintly  it  may  seem  to 
have  shone.  Then  came  the  Galilean,  and  in 
a  way  of  which  the  world  had  never  dreamed, 
unfolded  this  principle  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  leaven  that  is  permeating  the 
whole  social  fabric.  True  we  may  not  have 
wars  demanding  the  sacrifice  of  time,  property, 
bereavement  or  life,  but  we  have  questions 
of  equally  great  importance  calling  for  our 
sacrifice.  The  present  corrupt  condition  of 
politics,  difficulties  between  capital  and  labor, 
Mormonism,  intemperance,  socialism  and  the 
need  ol  the  poor,  all  take  their  stand  before  us 
inviting  our  sacrifices,  but  worst  of  all  evils  is 
the  deep  laid  plots  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  to  gain  supreme  control  of  our  govern- 
ment. As  early  as  1819  the  Duke  of  Rich 
mond  prophesied  that  "The  Church  of  Rome 
has  a  design  upon  the  United  .States,  and  it 
will  aid  in  the  destruction  of  that  re])ul)lic." 
Since  that  time  Romanism  has  been  rapidly 
gaining  po.ver  in  our  land.  Its  multitude  of 
adherents  work,  pray,  talk  and  vote  as  a  unit 
under  the  direction  of  keen  sighted  and  quick 
witted  leaders.  Vaticanism  has  no  tolerance 
for  liberalism,  no  love  for  mental  or  moral  in- 
dependence, no  aftinity  with  real  democracy  or 
republicanism,  but  it  will  bring  into  use  what- 


ever persons,  organizations,  or  parties  it  is 
able  to  make  tributary  to  its  own  ends. 
Though  the  whole  outward  appearance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  may  be  changed,  it 
remains  unchanged.  Romanism  is  rapidly 
sapping  the  life  blood  of  our  republic.  The 
signs  of  an  impending  conflict  are  neither  few 
nor  small.  We  are  living  upon  a  volcano. 
The  Roman  Catholic  church  is  ever  active  in 
carrying  forward  its  plots  to  undermine  the 
free  ins; itutions,  the  bulwark  of  our  republic. 
■Witness  the  renewed  vigor  with  which  they 
prosecute  their  claim  tor  a  division  of  the  pub- 
lic school  lunds.  In  New  York,  by  appeal 
to  the  legislature;  in  Maryland,  by  circulating 
tracts  throughout  the  State,  and  in  the  other 
States  by  similar  methods. 

A  good  system  of  education  fosters  virtue, 
truth,  submission  to  law,  enterprise  and  thrift, 
and  theieby  promotes  national  prosperity  and 
power.  The  multiplication  of  convents,  asy- 
lums and  other  Roman  Catholic  institutions 
not  subject  to  visitation  and  supervision  by  the 
civil  authorities  is  dangerous  to  liberty  and  to 
virtue.  The  overthrow  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem means  the  destruction  of  our  republic.  Is 
the  philosophy  of  self  sufficient  to  remove  these 
great  evils?  The  only  moving  principle  which 
can  possiblv  eradicate  them  is  altruism. 
Through  altruism  the  present  is  sacrificed  to 
the  future  in  its  contingencies.  By  virtue  of 
its  philanthropy  it  prepares  itself  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  higher  tendencies.  Altruism 
has  been  at  the  helm  in  every  grand  achieve- 
ment. 

Let  all  good  citizens,  then,  unite  to  preserve 
order,  to  sustain  law  and  to  give  to  wisdom 
and  virtue  the  first  place  in  government  and 
society.  Let  all  who  love  their  country  and 
their  race  remember  that  success  means  sacri- 
fice, and  let  them  sacrifice  intrigue  for  interest, 
leisure  for  labor,  and  prejudice  for  patriotism. 
Then,  may  it  not  be  said  that  overweening 
confidence  in  our  manifest  destiny  as  the  great 
American  nation  has  well  nigh  been  our  de- 
struction. H.  B.  Hezlep,  '95 
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JANUARY,  1894. 


We  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  three 
of  the  four  members  of  the  Allegheny  Theo- 
logical Seminary  quartet  are  alumni  of  West- 
minster. 


For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing 
sentiment  against  the  practice  of  sitting  in 
closed  session,  which  is  so  much  resorted  to  in 
the  Senate.  This  criticism  seems  to  be  well 
founded  and  just.  Not  only  have  the  people 
a  right  to  know  what  their  representatives  are 
doing,  but  if  the  doors  were  thrown  open  a 
wholesome  restraint  would  be  placed  upon  the 
the  members.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
it  is  better  that  Congress  should  sit  in  closed 
session,  but  these  should  be  rare  and  should 
made  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 


.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  our  hopes  of  ob- 
taining Dr.  Robinson  in  his  series  of  lectures 
on  'The  Revolutionary  Poets,"  are  about  to 
be  realized.    The  course  has  been  already  ar- 


ranged, consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
following  poets:  Burns,  January  17th;  Byron, 
January  31st;  Moore,  February  14th;  Scott, 
February  28th:  Shelley,  March  14th;  Words- 
worth, .   Of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Robinson  we 

need  not  speak;  he  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  recommendation,  and  when  we  coiisider 
that  tickets  for  the  entire  course  cost  but  a 
dollar,  all  who  have  the  opportiuiity  of  hear- 
ing them  should  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
miss  them. 


The  movement  now  on  foot  to  convert  the 
che:iiical  laboratory  into  a  temporary  gym- 
nasium is  one  which  should  commend  itself  to 
all  the  students.  Such  a  place  for  exercise  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  make  anv 
showing  in  the  inter-collegiate  athletic  contest 
next  spring.  Every  one  who  expects  to  con- 
test should  be  ready  to  commence  thorough, 
systematic  training  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
a  fit  condition.  Unless  one  hardens  himself 
by  regular  daily  exercise  in  the  gymnasium  he 
is  in  no  condition  to  stand  the  strain  of  the 
violent  exertion  necessary  in  training  for  events, 
and  must  spend  his  first  month  in  getting  ready 
for  practice  and  then  finds  that  he  has  little 
time  left  for  the  real  work  of  preparation. 
Westminster  has  as  good  material  as  any  of 
the  competing  colleges,  and  if  she  shows  suffi- 
cient enthusiasm  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  stand  high  in  the  contest  next 
spring. 


It  is  now  several  months  since  the  Hawaiian 
cry  was  first  raised  and  yet  the  question  seems 
as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  It  is  certainly 
strange  if  there  is  no  way  to  discover  just  what 
did  actually  occur  in  Hawaii  a  year  ago  this 
month.  We  know  experience  teaches  that  in 
many  questions  the  very  hardest  thing  to  find 
out  is  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  in  the  present 
case  the  time  has  certainly  been  sufficient  to 
bring  out  the  facts.  Of  one  thing  we  are  cer- 
tain, and  that  is  that  the  jniblic  press  has  fully 
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demonstrated  its  mud  slinyins;"  ]Ji'opensities. 
Nothing  lias  been  too  bad  to  say  concerning' 
the  two  administrations  by  iheir  respective 
enemies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there 
has  been  a  bUinder  somewhere,  but  the  worst 
which  can  be  said  of  either  is  that  tiiey  may 
have  acted  too  hastily  on  the  ground  of  insuffi- 
cient information,  and  certainly  the  best  and 
wisest  thing  the  press  could  do  would  be  to 
cease  their  comments  until  the  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  fully  estaljlished. 

Holiday  vacation  is  a  time  long  looked 
forward  to  by  the  student.  The  ever  return- 
ing and  ever  increasing  tasks  oi  a  long  schot)l 
term  weigh  heavily  upon  him  and  the  nervous 
strain  is  great.  Tiie  new  student  especially 
awaits  the  approach  with  impatient  eagerness 
and  counts  the  intervening  days.  It  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  do  so,  .Separated  from 
former  associates  and  surrounded  by  strangers, 
or  newly  made  friends,  he  has  a  longing  de- 
sire to  be  home  once  more.  In  lact  the  holi- 
dav  season  is  a  time  when  more  than  the 
student  are  eager  to  get  home.  It  is  then 
that  many  a  family  circle  is  com])leted,  while 
the  "good  old  dmes"  are  recalled  and  pro- 
jects for  the  future  are  discussed.  It  may  be 
the  building  of  loolish  air-castU's,  but  each 
one  is  free  to  give  vent  to  his  inmost  feelings, 
because  associated  with  most  intimate  friends. 
Even  if  no  other  end  were  to  be  accomplished 
it  would  be  well  to  have  such  a  time  in  order 
that  ties  of  iriendship  might  be  renewed  and 
strengthened.  The  more  we  feel  our  duty 
toward  others  and  our  dependence  upon  them, 
the  more  good  we  shall  do  and  the  better  lives 
we  shall  live. 

The  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  is  be- 
ing revi\'ed  in  a  rather  new  and  unicjue  form. 
In  a  recently  issued  pamphlet  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "The  Bacon-Shakespeare 
contro\'ersy  has  assumetl  a  new  signihance  in 
the  disco\-er\-  of  the  Baconi;'.n   ciphei'.  This 


discovery  is  a  fact  and  the  most  important 
literary  event  of  the  age."  Just  what  this 
Baconian  cipher  is  we  are  not  able  to  say,  but 
h-om  the  statement  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  O.W. 
Owen,  there  seems  to  be  a  cipher  or  connected 
chain  running  through  the  works  not  only  of 
Bacon  and  Shakespeare,  but  also  many  ot 
those  commonly  attributed  to  Peele,  Marlow, 
Greene,  Burton,  and  even  Spencer.  Mr. 
Owen  claims  to  have  discovered  the  key  to 
this  cipher,  and  that  the  cipher  story  thereby 
revealed  proves  all  these  works  to  have  been 
written  by  one  and  the  same  person.  Can  it  be 
that  this  much  vexed  question  is  at  last  about 
to  be  cleared  wp,  and  that  we  shall  find  the 
immortal  Shakespeare  to  be  nothing  but  a 
myth;  that  Bacon  is  the  true  author  of  all 
these  works,  and  that  over  them  he  has  written 
his  name  in  such  an  ingenious  way  that  it  took 
almost  three  centuries  to  discover  it. 


The  long  term  of  the  school  year  is  now 
past.  Although  a  few  times  broken  in  upon 
by  sickness,  yet  it  proved  to  be  one  of  thorough 
work  and  advancement.  A  vacation  was  well 
earned,  which,  notwithstanding  its  shortness, 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  pleasant  and  invigor- 
ating time.  During  the  holidays  New  Wil- 
mington people  were  honored  by  having  in 
their  village  the  Teachers'  Annual  Institute  of 
Lawrence  county.  The  citizens  united  in  giv- 
ing a  warm  reception  to  the  teachers,  who,  in 
turn,  will  have  many  happy  recollections  of 
the  kindness  received.  The  experiment  of 
holding  the  institute  elsewhere  than  the  county 
seat  proved  to  be  a  success.  New  Wilming- 
ton was  vacated  by  the  teachers  only  to  be 
filled  up  again  by  students.  Almost  all  who 
were  here  last  term  have  returned  and  still 
others  have  come  for  the  first  time  to  swell  the 
ranks.  The  present  indications  are  those  of 
another  successful  term.  The  science  hall  is 
nearing  completion  and  classes  are  already 
held  in  Prof.  Thompson's  new  recitation  room, 
which  is  certainly  an  ideal  one.     The  building 
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thiougliout  is  one  of  neatness  and  beauty,  and 
it  is  fitted  with  all  appliances  which  conduce 
to  the  student's  comfort  and  education.  Steam 
is  used  in  heating,  and  a  new  gas  ma<-hine  has 
been  introduced  which  works  admirably.  It 
is  one  of  "the  best,"  selected  after  examina- 
tion ot  various  kinds  by  Prof.  Thompson,  who, 
during  this  summer  at  the  World's  fair,  cheer- 
fully devoted  his  energies  to  making  many 
useful  and  valuable  purchases  for  Westminster, 
especially  in  the  scientific  department.  Prot. 
DeMotfe,  in  his  recent  lecture,  commented 
very  highly  on  some  of  the  things  bought. 
With  her  new  facilities  Westminster  certainly 
offers  great  inducements  to  every  one  wishing 
a  thorough  education. 


At  present  football,  as  a  college  sport,  is  be- 
ing weighed  in  the  balances.  Everywhere  is 
heard  a  wail  against  it,  not  only  from 
those  who  are  characteristically  opposed  to  all 
kinds  of  college  athletics  and  long  for  the 
good  old  times  of  the  scholarlv  stoop  and  the 
oatmeal  and  water  student,  but  also  from 
many  whose  opinions  on  such  a  subject  de- 
serve special  consideration.  The  charge  is 
made  that  the  game  is  brutal  and  demoraliz- 
ing, and  is  in  every  way  unfit  for  a  college 
game  ;  also  that  it  incidcntallv  leads  to 
gambling  and  vice.  But  as  college  students 
from  time  immemorial  have  had  a  disposition 
to  disregard  public  opinion  and  do  what  is 
right  in  their  own  eyes,  the  game  is  yearly 
growing  in  favor  and  already  rivals  base  ball 
as  a  national  college  game.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  some  of  the  really  objectionable  features, 
of  which  we  must  all  admit  football  as  well  as 
all  other  active  sports  has  many,  could  be 
done  away  with  and  still  the  full  interest 
of  the  game  be  maintained  ?  In  the 
January  number  of  the  Forum  is  found  an 
article  trom  a  leading  physician  on  the  physi- 
cal tendencies  of  football,  and  also  opinions 
from  the  presidents  of  two  of  our  leading 
universities  and  one  celebrated  college  on  the 


same  subject.  These  gentlemen  all  unite  in 
acknowledging  the  great  value  of  football  as  a 
factor  in  physical  culture,  but  condemn  some 
features  of  the  game,  notably  the  flying  wedge 
and  the  playing  of  games  off  college  grounds, 
believing  that  the  first  is  responsible  for  a 
great  deal  of  the  danger  incurred  in  playing 
football,  and  the  latter  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  gambling  and  vice  of  various  kinds  which 
is  so  often  an  unpleasant  feature  of  the  Eastern 
games.  They  advocate  the  strict  exclusion  of 
all  men  who  .are  not  bona  fide  college  students 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  rules  against 
brutality  or  unnecessary  roughness  in  the 
game.  That  all  these  objectionable  features 
could  be  removed  from  football  without  in 
any  way  detracting  from-  its  interest  is  evident; 
and  that  a  few  features  like  these  alone  keep 
football  from  becoming  the  great  and  general 
game  of  all  American  colleges  is  equally  true. 
In  view  of  the  many  great  advantages  which 
football  possesses  as  a  college  game  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  action  will  be  taken  toward 
removing  the  objectionable  features  of  this 
grand  old  English  game  and  fitting  it  for  what 
it  bids  fair  to  become,  our  national  college 
game. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  Guitar  and  Mandolin  club  are  very 
popular,  as  Jan.  15th  was  their  second  ap- 
pearance in  ])ublic.  We  congratulate  them  on 
their  success. 

Prof  Douglass  has  organized  a  cla.ss  in  har- 
mony. All  who  wish  to  take  harmony  should 
see  Prof  Douglass  at  once.  He  makes  the 
study  interesting  to  all. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  new  voice 
pupils,  which  is  encouraging.  Several  of 
Mrs.  Merritt's  pupils  have  sung  in  public  lately 
and  they  all  show  evidence  of  careful  training. 

The  Adelphic  Quartet  made  their  first  ap 
pearance  in  public  on  Monday  evening,  Jan. 
15th,    at   the  Chrestomath   society  They 
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both  surprised  and  pleased  their  friends  very 
much,  and  sang  remarkably  well.  We  hope 
to  hear  them  soon  again  and  often. 

The  Chrestomath  society  gave  a  very  mter- 
esting  musical  program  Monday  evening.  Jan. 
15th,  which  was  enjoyed  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  society.  They  were  favored  by 
the  Adelphic  Quartet,  Miss  Robb,  Mis  Fer- 
guson, the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  club  and 
others. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Westminster  Quar- 
tette, Messrs.  Barr,  Swearingen,  McCulloch 
and  Nevin,  assisted  by  Prof  Paxton,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  January  12th,  was  very  fine  and 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  following  program  was 
rendered : 

Tars'  Song,  iratton 
(.(uartet. 

Kecitation,  "Tlie  Three  Lovers, "    -       -  Carlton 
Prof.  Paxton. 

"Sands  o'  Dee,"         _       .       -       _  (ioldlieck 
(Quartet. 

F>aritoue  Solo,  ]>edowiu  Love  Song,       -  Pinsuti 
W.  E.  MeCuUoch. 
(a)  "Trouble  in  the  Araen  Corner." 


( ioldlieek 


Adams 


Kecitation     ,  uai       i  t-  m 
(b)  Me  and  .Inn." 

Prof.  Paxton. 

"Night  Witchery," 

(jn-M-itit. 

Tenor  S(do,  "Moua," 

.1.  T).  ]!arr. 

Ivecitation.  "The  Fanner  and  tlie  Wheel,"  Carletcin 

Prof.  Paxton. 
Serenade,       ------  Sclinhert 

(Quartet. 

Duet,  Hunter's  Song, "      -       -       -  Kueck(in 

.J.  D.  Barr  and  H.  C.  Swearingen. 
■'ivemenilier  Now  Thy  Creator, "    -       -  Khodcs 
(.)iuutct. 


COLLEOE  WORLD. 

The  first  professorship  in  history  was  estab- 
lished at  Oxlord  in  1724. 

Over  four  thousand  American  college  men 
are  said  to  be  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Chicago  has  eight  hundred  private  schools, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  seminaries  and  four 
universities. 


The  late  Bishop  Payne,  of  Xenia,  O.,  be- 
queathed enough  money  to  endow  five  pro 
fessorships  in  the  Wilberforce  University  at 
Xenia. 

One-third  of  the  University  .students  of  Eu- 
rope die  prematurely  from  the  effects  ot  bad 
habits  acquired  in  school ;  one-third  die  from 
lack  of  exercise,  and  the  other  third  govern 
Europe. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  been  given 
the  World's  fair  exhibit  of  the'  Standard  Oil 
Company,  valued  at  $50,000.  Thirty-three 
exhibitors  in  the  Mining  Building  offered  their 
exhibits  to  the  university. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Hayden,  a  colored 
woman  who  died  recently  in  Boston,  be- 
cjueathed  her  estate,  valued  at  $4,000  or  $5,- 
000,  to  Harvard  College  to  found,  in  memory 
of  her  son,  a  scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
and  deserving  colored  students. 

The  inter-collegiate  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  started  at  Princeton  sixteen  years 
ago,  has  now  a  membership  of  30,000  from 
450  American  and  Canadian  colleges,  and  also 
has  its  agents  who  are  promoting  the  work 
among  the  colleges  ot  Europe  and  Asia. 

Henry  L.  Goddard,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
who  recently  died  in  Colorado,  left  a  fortune 
in  mill  shares  to  Brown  University,  the  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paving  higher 
salaries  to  instructors  if  it  is  required  to  keep 
them  when  other  colleges  are  bidding  for  them. 

In  the  future  Yale  College  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  English  branches,  both  in  elo-* 
cution  and  composition.  More  instructors 
have  been  added,  and  the  $70,000  lately  be- 
queathed by  Judge  Billings  for  the  founding 
of  an  English  professorship  is  very  welcome. 

The  following  is  a  hst  of  the  dates  of  found- 
ing of  the  oldest  colleges  in  the  United  States: 
Harvard,  1636;  William  and  Mary's,  1692; 
Yale,  1700;  Princeton,  1746;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1749;    Columbia,  1754;  Brown 
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University,  1764;  Dartmouth.  1769;  Rutt>ers, 
1770. 

Miss  Mary  Noyes  Colvin  has  been  appcMnted 
Professor  of  Romance  Lanouayes  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Women  of  the  Western  Reserve,  Uni- 
versity of  Ohio.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Mount 
Holyoke  and  was  also  the  first  woman  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Unix'er- 
sity  of  Zurich.  Switzerland. 

The  University  of  Paris  is  said  to  be  fre- 
quented bv  423  female  students.  127  of  whom 
have  entered  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Ninety- 
five  of  these  hail  from  Russia,  four  from  Rou- 
mania,  two  from  this  country,  two  from  Ser- 
via.  one  from  Turkey,  and  another  from  Ger- 
many, while  the  remainder  are  natives  of 
France. 

Among  the  professors  of  the  university  of 
Basel,  Switzerland,  none  occupied  a  higher 
place  than  Ignas  Hoppe,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  leaving  a  large  fortune.  Among 
his  various  bequests  was  one  of  $200,000  for 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  soul. 
The  men  who  undertake  the  work  must  be 
Christians,  but  may  be  either  Catholics  or 
Protestants. 

Harvard  University  has  tseen  forced  to  re- 
trench owing  to  the  business  depression. 
Notice  has  been  given  to  two  professors  and 
four  instructors  that  their  services  will  not  be 
needed  after  the  close  of  the  academic  year. 
There  was  a  deficit  last  year  of  $25,000  in  the 
college  accounts.  An  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  the  college  that  year  and  the  Harvard  ex- 
hibit at  the  World's  fair  were  the  main  causes. 


ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Moore  is  now  working  on  a  study  in 
fruit. 

Miss  Dick  is  workmg  on  an  Angelus  study 
in  crayon. 

Miss  Lake  is  working  at  a  "Winter  Scene" 
in  crayon.  Miss  Gray,  a  study  of  a  deer  in 
crayon. 


Miss  Anderson  has  taken  Miss  Hodgens' 
place  in  this  department.  The  number  of 
students  is  nc^t  large,  but  they  are  doing  good 
work. 

The  free  hand  drawing  class  are  making 
rapid  progress.  They  are  now  ready  for  the 
second  book  in  the  course.  Any  one  wishing 
to  ioin  the  class  will  see  Miss  Anderson  at 
once.  Your  course  will  not  be  comj^lete 
without  it. 

Miss  Moore  has  finished  a  study  in  oil. 
It  is  a  morning  scene.  The  delicate  tints  of 
the  sky  tell  us  the  sun  is  about  to  appear.  A 
house  nestles  among  the  trees  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  lawn  a  winding  river  run.s.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  pretty  picture. 

LOCALS. 

Hurrah  ! 

A  gymnasium  I 

The  seed  has  been  sown,  what  shall  the 
harvest  be  ■ 

Did  you  notice  how  badly  Boal  looks  ? 

H.  H.  Nevin.  '95,  has  resumed  his  studies 
here. 

Miss  Lizzie  Chamberlain  was  in  town  re- 
cently. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Ho[)kms  sjient  his  vacation  in 
the  East. 

Miss  Birdie  Clingan  was  in  town  the  first  of 
the  term. 

John  Mealy  has  returned  to  Columbus  after 
a  short  vacation  here. 

Music  for  the  Junior  orations  will  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  Conservatory. 

Prof  McLaughry  visited  her  brother  in 
Chicago  during  vacation. 

J.  H.  .S[)encer,  '92,  preached  at  the  First 
church  Sabbath,  January  7th. 

Misses  Alda  Kraeer  and  Mary  Howells  are 
both  back  in  college  this  term. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  students  have  come 
in  this  term  and  a  few  old  ones. 
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A  photograph  gallery  is  to  be  one  ol  the 
features  of  the  new  science  hall. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Seminary  Quartet 
was  enjoyed  by  all  who  heard  it. 

Mr.  J.  H  W.  Cooper  has  entered  school 
again  after  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander, '86,  of  New  Athens, 
Ohio,  was  home  during  the  holidays. 

Miss  Emma  Campbell, '93,  of  Cannonsburg 
high  school,  was  home  Christmas  week. 

The  first  recitation  in  the  new  building  was 
by  the  geology  class,  Wednesday,  Jan.  10. 

Miss  Luella  Donaldson, 'go,  who  is  teaching 
at  Wilson,  Pa.,  was  home  for  the  holidays. 

Miss  Ollie  Porter,'87,  ateacherin  the  Kutz- 
town  state  normal,  spent  the  holidays  at  home. 

Miss  Bertha  Black,  who  is  teaching  music  in 
Hickory  Academy,  was  home  at  the  holidays. 

C.  T.  Littell,'95,  was  in  town  part  of  vaca- 
tion.    Perhaps  the  institute  was  the  attraction. 

R.  R.  McClure,  and  Huber  Ferguson, '91, 
were  home  from  Allegheny  Seminary  during 
vacation. 

T.  E.  Brownlee,'94,  spent  the  holidays  in 
Argyle,  N.  Y.,  where  he  taught  the  academy 
last  year. 

Mrs.  Maud  Haney  Anderson,  of  Laurel  Hill, 
Pa.,  has  been  visiting  her  mother  here  the  last 
two  weeks. 

The  superb  skating  ol  the  last  few  days  has 
been  made  the  most  of  by  all  lortunate  enough 
to  have  skates. 

Eugene  Warden  has  been  compelled  to 
leave  school,  this  time  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  his  father. 

Rev.  H.  G.  McVey  has  resigned  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  U.  P.  church  and  been  re- 
leased by  Presbytery. 

A.  B.  McCormick,  '93,  of  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  spent  Christmas  vaca- 
tion with  friends  here. 

Prof  M.  B.  Griffith,  Ph.  D.,'86,  principal 


ot  the  Columbus,  O.,  High  School,  visited 
Westminster  January  4th. 

C.  B.  Robertson,  '93,  and  Miss  May 
Chapin,'92,  of  Eau  Claire  Academy,  were  at 
home  during  the  institute. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Marcus 
TuUius  Cicero  was  a  musician,  since  it  is  very 
clear  that  he  played  on  words. 

Prof  Douglas  was  confined  to  the  house 
during  vacation  with  an  attack  of  grip,  but  was 
able  to  begin  work  again  at  the  opening  of  the 
term. 

Prof  J.  D.  Barr, '88,  of  Allegheny  Semina 
ry,  preached  Sabbath  morning,  Jan.  14,  in  the 
First  church,  and  in  the  college  chapel  in  the 
evening. 

Recently  a  Dutch  farmer  entered  the  post- 
office  in  New  Wilmington  and  with  all  earnest- 
ness asked  if  he  could  send  a  turkey  through 
the  mails. 

With  the  remaining  lectures  of  the  course, 
Junior  orations  and  the  university  extension 
lectures,  there  will  be  no  lack  ot  good  enter- 
tainments this  term. 

Miss  Belle  Comin,'9i,  Conservatory, '92,  had 
charge  of  the  music  tor  the  teachers'  institute 
and  gave  some  instruction  on  teaching  music 
in  the  public  schools. 

'94  orations  will  be  given  sometime  in  Feb- 
ruary, one  night.  Admission  to  the  whole 
course  free.  '94  does  not  object  to  orations, 
it's  only  the  "principle." 

Doctor  to  Miss  Dick  in  Moral  Science  class: 
"Did  you  never  notice  how  you  shrink  away 
from  the  edge  of  that  bridge  near  the  hall  when 
crossing  it?"  [Laughter.] 

The  children  of  the  public  schools  gave 
some  very  entertaining  exercises  in  the  way 
of  songs,  drills,  etc.,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day evenings  of  institute  week. 

One  of  our  exchanges  calls  us  "The  Holi- 
cad."   We  feel  complimented  by  the  mistake. 
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Doubtless  it  arose  from  the  exalted  opinion  oi 
us  held  by  our  "esteemed  contemporary." 

The  serious  illness  of  Miss  Hodgens  made 
it  necessary  to  take  the  music  from  the  Hall 
for  awhile.  Some  of  the  pianos  were  taken 
to  the  college  and  the  practicing  done  there. 

The  class  in  laborator/  physics  this  year 
numbers  twenty.  It  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  new  laboratory  is  m  use  and  a  large 
amount  of  new  apparatus  was  provided  for 
this  year's  work. 

Miss  Margaret  T.  King, '90,  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  and  Dr.  Ed.  H.  Wallace, '90,  were  mar- 
ried January  4th  at  the  home  oi  the  bride's 
father  in  Muncie.  They  will  reside  in  Alle- 
gheny alter  March  i. 

Mr.  Robt.  L.  Riddle  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  in  Colby,  Kansas,  the  first  of  this  month. 
He  was  arranging  to  move  to  Clintonville, 
Pa.,  and  his  family  were  already  there.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Clintonville  for  in- 
terment. 

"Was  had"  seems  to  be  a  pet  expression 
just  now  in  the  college  papers.  You  will  not 
say,  "We  had  a  pleasant  evening,"  but  "A 
pleasant  evening  7vas  Jiady  Instead  of,  "It 
rained  yesterday,"  "A  rain  wai- //a^/ yester- 
day," etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  McClure,  of  Washington,  was 
called  here  by  the  illness  of  her  sister.  Miss 
Hodgens,  and  is  staying  with  her  at  present- 
Miss  Hodgens  was  unable  to  go  home  at  the 
end  of  her  term,  her  sickness  becoming  w^orse 
rather  than  better.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
she  is  now  thought  to  be  out  ol  danger,  and 
hope  for  her  speedy  recovery. 

Westminister's  alumni  were  well  represent- 
ed among  the  teachers  at  institute.  These 
are  some  of  those  who  attended:  Prof.  1.  N. 
Moore,  '85.   of    Slipperyrock  State  Normal, 


was  one  of  the  instructors.  Belle  Comin.'gi, 
Lemira  Mealy, '89,  Letitia  Elliot, '87,  Nettie 
Bell, '90,  Nettie  Alexander, '91,  Carrie  Byers, 
'90,  Laura  VanEman,'90,  Susie  Foster,'9i, 
Mattie  McElwee,'8S. 

X  What  Westminster  has  for  a  long  while 
needed  will  in  a  short  time  be  obtained — a 
gymnasium.  The  faculty  have  given  the  room 
used  for  mathematics  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
boys  will  put  in  the  apparatus  still  on  hand 
from  the  old  gynuiasium  and  what  they  will 
be  able  to  buy.  The  membershii)  fee  will  be 
placed  at  $2.  If  a  sufficient  number  agree  to 
go  into  it  an  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
trainer. 

The  Lawrence  county  teachers'  institute 
met  in  the  college  chapel  Dec.  26-30.  Dr. 
Ferguson  gave  the  address  ol  welcome  at  the 
o|)ening.  The  teachers  expressed  themselves 
as  very  much  pleased  with  New  Wilmington 
and  Westmmster,  and  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  they  were  received.  We  were  glad  to 
have  them  here,  and  enjoyed  the  institute 
work  and  w'ould  be  glad  to  have  it  here 
another  year. 

Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  of  Bethel,  conducted 
chapel  exercises  Wednesday  morning,  Jan. 
loth,  and  gave  a  short  apjjreciative  and  appre- 
ciated address.  Cha]3el  speeches  have  been 
scarce  this  term, and  we  have  almost  forgotten 
that  "we  are  all  anxious  to  get  to  our  recita- 
tions." We  are  always  glad  to  see  Mr.  Wright 
about,  knowing  that  he  will  have  something- 
good  to  say,  and  that  he  never  fails  to  give 
Westminster  a  just  word  of  praise  when  needed. 
We  wish  more  of  her  friends  could  occasion- 
ally spend  a  day  and  see  for  themselves  the 
work  done.  Westminster's  facilities  are  good 
and  the  teaching  first-class.  Let  her  Iriends 
s[)eak  a  good  word  for  her  wherever  they  are, 
and  tell  outsiders  what  we  are  doing. 
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EXCHANGES. 

"Marbles  forget  their  message  to  mankind. " 
— Holmes. 

"A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any 
market." — Lamb. 

When  you  bury  animosity,  don't  set  up  a 
stone  over  its  grave. — Ex. 

Zcno  being  asked  what  is  a  friend,  answer- 
ed, "He  is  another  I." — Bias. 

"Patience  is  the  rope  of  advancement  in  all 
lines  of  life. " — Japanese  Proverb. 

We  always  watch  the  man  who  groans  a 
great  deal  about  the  sins  of  others. — Ex. 
"Tlie  iiiiui  that  dares  tradncc  because  lie  can. 
With  safety  to  himself',  is  uot  a  man." 

—  Cownrr. 

"What's  defeat  ?  Nothing  but  education, 
nothing  but  thefir.st  step  to  something  better." 
Phillips. 

To  smile  at  a  jest  which  makes  the  heart  of 
another  bleed,  is  to  be  an  accessory  to  the 
crime."  —  Ex. 

"Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  doing  good  to  their  fellow  crea- 
tures."— Cicero. 

A  young  lady  attending  a  party  should  have 
a  female  chaperon  until  she  is  able  to  call  some 
other  chap-her-own. — Ex. 

"We  sometimes  meet  an  original  gentleman 
who,  if  manners  had  not  existed,  would  have 
invented  them."  —  Emerson. 

Teacher — "Johnny,  in  what  way  did  Noah 
display  his  wisdom?"  Johnny — "Went  in 
when  it  was  raining." — Ex. 

"It  is  what  the  world  thinks  of  us  should 
make  us  either  miserable  or  happy,  but  what 
we  think  of  ourselves." — Ex. 

"Every  man  has  m  himself  a  continent  of 
undiscovered  character.     Happy  is  he  who  acts 
the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul." — Stephen. 
Life  is  a  U'al'of  jiajter  white, 
Whereon  eacli  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  t\\  o,  and  then  eome.s  night. 

— LnwvU. 


"Glory  is  like  a  circle  iu  the  water 

AMiich  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperses  to  naught." 

— Sliakesipeare. 
Aristotle  was  asked  what  were  the  advan- 
tages of  learning,  he  replied:    "It  is  an  orna- 
ment to  a  man  m  prosperity  and   a  refuge  to 
him  in  adversity." — Ex 

".Slander  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains, 
and  traverses  deserts  with  greater  ease  than  the 
.Scythian  Abaris,  and  like  him  rides  upon  a 
poisoned  arrow."  —  Colton. 

The  man  who  think.s  before  he  speaks, 

Discovers  with  dismay, 
That  someone  else  has  said  the  thing 

He  had  iu  mind  to  say. — Ex. 

"The  world  deals  good  naturedly  with  good 
natured  people,  and  I  never  knew  a  sulky 
misanthro[)ist  who  quarreled  with  it,  but  it  was 
he,  not  it,  that  was  wrong."  —  Thackeray. 

If  you  your  lips  would  keep  from  slips, 

Five  things  observe  with  care — 

Of  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

—  E.ivhange. 

'  'Think  for  yourself. 

One  thought,  known  to  be  thine  own, 
Is  worth  a  thousand 

Gleaned  from  fields  by  others  .sown." 

—  E.Kchnnge. 

"Opportunity  has  hair  in  front;  behind  she 
is  bald.  If  you  seize  her  by  the  forelock  you 
may  hold  her;  but,  if  suffered  to  escape,  not 
Jupiter  himself  can  catch  her  again." — Latin 
Proverb. 

"O,  Charley,"  said  a  little  fellow  to  an- 
other, 'We  are  going  to  have  a  cupola  on 
our  house."  "Pooh,  that's  nothing,"  re- 
joined the  other,  "Pa's  going  to  get  a  mort- 
gage on  ours." — Ex. 

A  nobleman  wished  Garrick  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation*  of  a  borough  in 
Parliament.  "No,  my  lord, "  said  the  actor, 
"I  would  rather  play  the  part  of  a  great  man 
on  the  stage  than  the  part  of  a  fool  in  Parlia- 
ment. "  —  Ex. 
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In  response  to  many  inquiries  concerning 
the  new  Science  building  just  erected  tor 
Westminster  College  the  following  brief  de- 
scription has  been  prepared  As  the  most  im- 
portant step  in  extending  the  scientific  facili- 
ties of  the  college  which  has  been  taken  in 
many  years,  the  alumni  and  otht-r  friends  of 
the  college  are  entitled  to  know  something  as 
to  what  these  increased  facilities  arc. 

The  new  building  is  si.xty  si.\  by  filty  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  stands  ne.w  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  campus.    The  ba.sement  is  built 


of  rock-fice  stone  work,  is  plastered  on  inside, 
and  has  cement  tioor.  This  story  is  eight  feet 
in  the  clear,  but  three  feet  of  which  is  below 
the  ground  adjacent,  while  the  floor  is  a  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  street  passing. 

The  basement  contains  the  Electrical  Labo- 
ratory, the  boiler  and  coal  room,  a  small  room 
for  the  gas  plant,  and  a  lavatory.  The  Elec- 
trical Laboratory  is  fitted  up  with  stone  tables, 
set  on  stone  supports  placed  in  the  cement 
floor  to  protect  them  from  vibrations  which 
interfere  with  galvanometer  work. 
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The  second  and  third  stories  are  built  of  red 
brick,  with  rock- faced  window  caps  and  sills, 
and  modern  windows.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  building  is  on  the  second  floor  by  a 
stairway  set  back  into  the  hall  and  protected 
by  an  archway.  The  remainder  of  th's  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  Museum,  fifty-three  by 
forty-eight  feet  and  twelve  leet  high. 

The  third  floor,  besides  the  stairway  and  a 
small  entrance  hall,  contains  a  small  room, 
twenty-six  by  ten  leet,  used  as  a  reading  room 
and  reference  library,  and  also  for  labo- 
ratory work  in  optics  when  a  dark  room  is 
needed.  The  reference  library  contains  over 
one  thousand  volumes  on  physics,  botany, 
astronomy,  physiology  and  geology. 

The  large  room  on  this  floor  is  divided  into 
a  lecture  roon\  and  a  laboratory  by  a  series  ol 
cases  which  extend  from  the  floor  to  the  ceil- 
ing. The  lecture  room  is  forty  by  thuty-two 
feet,  and  is  in  the  south-east  corner,  and 
lighted  only  by  windows  in  the  south.  This 
leaves  on  the  north  side  a  space  along  the 
wall  of  fifty-four  feet,  and  along  the  west  wall 
forty-eight  leet.  This  space  is  used  as  a 
Physical  Laboratory,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
tables  on  the  wall  and  another  series  between 
the  wall  and  the  cases.  This  laboratory  is 
reached  from  the  lecture  room  by  two  doors 
through  the  cases,  so  that  it  is  possible  for 
students  to  leave  the  lecture  room  and  be  at 
work  in  the  laboratory  in  two  minutes.  In 
subjects  like  elementary  botany  or  mineralogy, 
where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  students  a 
part  of  a  recitation  period  in  the  lecture  room 
and  have  them  work  in  the  laboratory  the  re- 
mainder, this  nearness  and  facility  in  changing 
from  one  to  the  other  is  a  great  convenience. 

The  cases  for  apjiaratus  that  e.xtend  on  two 
sides  ot  the  lecture  room  are  four  feet  deep 
and  open  on  both  sides.  They  are  divided 
every  four  feet  by  square,  hollovv  columns, 
which  carry  and  conceal  the  weights  on  which 
the  doors  and  sash  are  hung  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  window  sash.     On   the  lecture  room 


side  all  the  lower  tier  of  doors  are  paneled  by 
hylo-plate  blackboards;  the  laboratory  side 
has  only  sash  doors  below,  except  that  there 
are  on  each  side  one  blackboard  for  the  con- 
venience of  making  notes  for  workers  in  the 
laboratory.  The  doors  above  on  both  sides 
are  ordinary  light  panel  doors. 

Four  of  the  seventeen  sections  of  these 
cases  are  occupied  by  nests  of  drawers,  nine 
in  each  nest,  which  are  double-faced  and  open 
into  either  the  lecture  room  or  the  laboratory. 
Gat  and  water  are  furnished  on  all  the  tables, 
as  they  are  in  every  room  in  the  building. 
Tables  are  all  fitted  with  drawers. 

The  lecture  room  has  a  large  lecture  tabic, 
with  gas  and  water,  and  a  large  pneumatic 
tank.  One-third  of  this  table  top  is  of  stone, 
to  facilitate  experiments  where  fire  is  used. 
The  seats  are  opera-chan-  p-Jttern,  seventy- 
nine  in  number,  have  movable  tablet  arm,  and 
stand  on  a  floor  raised  by  steps  to  the  rear. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  north  laboratory  is  a 
case  of  one  hundred  drawers  for  the  working 
mineralogical  cabinet.  Each  drawer  holds 
about  fifty  specimens,  numbered  but  not 
named.  Above  this  is  a  series  of  shelves  for  a 
typical  rock  collection 

The  fourth  story  is  a  mansard,  and  in  it  are 
four  rooms,  nine  feet  high  in  the  clear.  The 
largest  is  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  for  ad- 
vanced and  histological  work  in  this  science, 
and  for  histological  and  anatomical  work  on 
animals.  This  room  is  thirty  nine  by  thirty 
feet,  and  is  fitted  up  with  tables  for  workers, 
with  a  compound  microscope  and  all  necessary 
tools  for  each  student. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  Microscopic  Labor- 
tory,  where  there  are  facilities  for  work  in  all 
branches  of  microscopic  technique,  cutting, 
staining  and  niounting  permanent  prei)arations 
for  the  microscope. 

Joining  this  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Photograph  room,  fitted  with  a 
good  skylight,  a  dark  room  and  all  needful 
facilities  for  amateur  ])hotography.     It  is  used 
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by  the  college  for  making  lantern  slides  lor 
class  illustration  and  by  students  interested  in 
photography. 

In  the  south  east  corner  of  this  floor  is  the 
workshop,  thirty  feet  square,  and  fitted  up 
with  a  screw  cutting  engine  lathe,  a  speed 
lathe,  a  foot-])Ower  cross-cut,  rip  and  scroll 
saw,  a  small  forge,  by  which  small  tools  can 
be  heated  for  lorging  or  tempering,  and  a 
complete  outfit  of  tocjls  for  working  in  both 
wood  and  metal. 

The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  is  su[)i)Iied  throughout 
with  the  purest  .spring  water.  Connected 
with  the  boiler  is  a  distilling  apparatus,  bv 
which  abundant  supplies  of  distilled  water  ca!i 
be  furnished  at  all  times  at  almost  no  cost. 

As  will  be  inferred  from  the  description  of 
the  rooms,  this  building  is  intended  for  in- 
struction in  all  the  sciences  ti'.ught  in  the  col- 
lege, except  chemistry,  for  which  a  separate 
building  is  provided. 

As  to  the  means  possessed  for  illustrating 
the  sciences  a  few  words  may  be  written. 

For  all  the  sciences,  the  sciopticon  is  much 
used.  This  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
lecture  room,  near  the  window  in  which  the 
solar  camera  is  placed.  When  there  is  sun- 
light, the  camera,  and  when  there  is  none,  the 
lantern  with  the  lime  light  is  used.  The 
slides  used  are  adapted  to  both  alike.  A  large 
screen  ten  feet  square  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling 
and  pulls  down  from  a  roller  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  window  curtain,  and  when  not  in  use 
is  left  rolled  up.  Besides  this  camera,  there 
is  a  smaller  porte  lumiere  for  experiments  in 
light.  The  gas  cylinders  are  filled  in  the  col- 
lege, a  special  pump  being  used  to  fill  them. 
Among  the  larger  articles  in  use  for  physical 
illustration  are:  A  first-class  air  jnunp,  a 
Toepler-Holtz  electrical  machine,  a  twenty-cell 
plunge  battery,  an  eight  cell  plunge  battery, 
and  a  large  number  of  smaller  batteries  and 
single  cells,  two  large  Rumkorf  coils  and  one 


smaller,  a  Joly  balance,  an  ammeter,  a  volt- 
meter, a  series  of  organ  pipes,  a  set  of  tuning 
forks,  gi\'ing  from  75  to  512  vibr.itions  per 
second,  two  somometers,  a  grand  siren,  one 
of  the  finest  that  has  ever  been  made,  and  a 
smaller  for  ordinary  use. 

For  the  study  of  elementary  botany  there  is 
a  herbarium,  containing  some  eleven  hundred 
s|)ecimens  of  phenagomous  plants,  and  the 
number  is  increasing  steadily.  Each  student 
in  elementary  botany  is  furnished  with  a  stand 
for  a  dissecting  microscope  and  some  other 
tools  for  the  studv  of  gross  anatomy.  Students 
in  cryptogamic  and  histological  botany  are 
each  provided  with  a  good  compound  micro- 
scope, with  two  eye- pieces  and  two  objectives, 
dissecting  tools,  and  a  complete  set  of  reagents 
and  staining  fiuids  for  such  work  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  attempt.  Two  small  hand 
microtomes,  a  large  one  of  the  King  pattern, 
and  a  freezing  microtomes  are  in  use. 

For  microscopic  w(3rk  proper,  there  is  pro- 
vided a  complete  outfit  of  tools  and  materials 
for  staining,  sectioning,  preparing  and  mount- 
ing a  large  variety  of  objects  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms. 

F'or  the  preparation  of  mineral  sections  there 
is  a  grinding  machine  made  by  Barnes  &  Co., 
ofRockford,  III. 

There  is  also  a  machine  for  measuring  the 
thickness  of  cover  glasses,  several  micro- 
meters, a  number  of  camera  lucidas,  condens- 
ers, mechanical  stages,  polarizing  attachments 
and  the  like,  so  that  all  kinds  of  work  done 
with  the  microscope  may  be  learned  practically 
by  the  student. 

In  mineralogy,  besides  the  sets  of  minerals 
for  study  and  the  typical  rock  collection  men- 
tioned before,  there  is  a  fairly  good  collection 
of  common  minerals  in  various  forms  for  com- 
parison and  studv.  There  is  also  a  collection 
of  one  hundred  thin  sections  of  tyjMcal  igneous 
rocks  prepared  by  Voigt  and  Hochgesang,  of 
Ciottingen,  and  exhibited  at  the  late  World's 
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Fair.  Each  tliin  section  is  accompanied  i)y  a 
iiantl  si)ecimen  ol  the  same  rock,  one  side  of 
wliich  is  poHshed. 

There  is  also  a  first  class  petrological  micro- 
scope, fitted  with  Zeiss  objectives  and  all  the 
usual  attachments,  for  the  study  ol  rock  s|)eci- 
mens. 


PROGRESS  OF  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE  IN  RE- 
CENT YEARS. 

The  college  has  not  made  the  progress  its 
friends  would  be  glad  to  see,  nor  the  progress 
it  would  have  made  if  larger  means  had  been 
furnished;  yet,  on  the  whole,  when  one  com- 
pares years  ago  with  to-day,  substantial  and 
most  gratifying  advance  is  seen.  The  speak- 
er's knowledge  of  Westminster  began  almost 
a  third  of  a  century  ago,  when  in  1861  he 
came  as  a  student.  At  that  time  the  original 
building  was  in  ruins  from  a  recent  fire.  Tiie 
present  building  was  completed  during  1863. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Music  H.ill,  which 
serves  also  as  a  boarding  place  lor  yoimg 
ladies,  no  addition  to  the  buildings  has  been 
made  until  now.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  com- 
])letion  of  Science  Hall,  by  the  generous  gilt 
of  friends  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  college 
at  heart,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  progress 
which  is  so  greatly  needed  along  this  line. 
Comparing  the  faculty  of  to-day  with  that  of 
say  thirty  years  ago,  we  find  an  increase  of 
numbers  and  advance  in  methods  ol  instruc- 
tion. \'et  to  say  that  we  have  lost  nothing  in 
the  character  and  quality  of  our  teachers  is  to 
pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  those  who  fill 
the  difierent  chairs.  .Such  men  as  Drs. 
James  P;'.tterson,  (i.  C.  Vincent,  William 
Findley,  WilHam  A.  Mehard,  Andrew  Black 
and  Prof  J.  B.  Cnmmings  are  not  often 
equalled  and  seldom  surpassed.  With  e\en 
the  limited  facihties  at  their  command  tluy 
trained  men  and  women  who  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  fee!  themselves  over-matched  in  the 
professions  and  callings  of  j)ractical  life. 

In  a  general  view  it  is  clear  that  the  whole 


course  of  instruction  has  been  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved.  It  meets  to-day  the  needs 
of  our  times,  and  we  ma}'  expect  it  to  be  kept 
fully  abreast  of  the  modern  educational  de 
mand.  But  it  is  when  we  look  at  special  de- 
partments that  the  extent  of  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  is  most  clearly  seen. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  but  little  instruc- 
tion in  English.  Now  two  instructors  devote 
their  time  to  the  literature  of  our  glorious 
mother  tonyue.  Then  there  was  no  musical 
course,  except  as  pirixate  teachers  not  con- 
nected with  the  college  met  the  want.  To- 
day Vv'e  have  our  Music  Hall  and  an  excellent 
course  of  instruction. 

Then  we  had  no  reading  room  and  nothing 
worth  the  name  of  a  library;  to  dav  fairly  sat- 
isfactory provision  is  made.  Pln  sical  culture 
begins  to  get  its  full  share  of  attention.  Our 
students  have  their  athletic  grounds,  and  just 
yesterday  the  trustees  took  action  that  pro- 
vides room  for  a  serviceable  antl  practical 
gymnasium.  But  it  is  in  the  department  of 
scientific  teaching,  to  w  hich  this  new  building 
is  devoted,  that  the  most  marked  advance  is 
evident.  We  used  to  ha\e  practically  no  ap- 
paratus, no  museum  of  natural  objects,  no 
chance  whatever  for  experiment  or  laboratory 
work.  All  the  training  we  got  in  the  sciences 
was  by  text  books,  which  a  lew  years  later 
became  utterly  antiquated.  With  the  new 
building  and  fine  apparatus  gathered,  indeed 
to  a  large  extent  actually  constructed  by  Prof 
Thom])son,  Westminster  is  al)le  to  give  her 
students  advantages  and  training  equal  to 
wh.it  is  offered  by  the  best  schools  in  other 
jicU'ts  {){  the  country. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Owens,  '66. 


THE   MISSION   OF  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  COL- 
LEGE. 

In  this  aye  of  science  the  question  is  some- 
times asked,  ''Has  the  denominational  college 
a  right  to  live?"  The  State  and  National 
governments  ha\'e  been  ])utting  princely  sums 
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into  buildings  and  equipments  for  scientilic 
study  and  investigation;  vast  revolutions  in 
social  and  industrial  life  are  brought  about  by 
new  a|)])lication  of  scientific  discovery  to  the 
arts,  and  man's  attention  in  this  jM'actical  age 
is  largely  directed  to  the  concjuest  ol  nature 
and  nature's  forces  so  as  to  make  them  serve 
his  purpose  and  his  welfare.  Hence  when  a 
denominational  college  dedicates  a  building 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  science  it  may  nnt 
be  amiss  to  ask  how  this  growing  discipline  is 
to  be  co-ordinated  with  tin-  other  great  inter- 
ests which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  college  to 
conserve.  If  education  is  to  put  the  individual 
in  possession  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  culture  which  the  race  has  acquired 
through  centuries  of  historical  development, 
the  college  must  hold  fast  to  the  tendencies 
and  factors  which  the  ages  have  bequeathed 
to  us.  One  of  these  tendencies,  the  humani- 
tarian, comes  to  us  from  the  davs  ol  the  Ren- 
naisance,  when  the  Greek  teachers  a  second 
time  conquered  the  western  world.  In  Italy 
the  study  ot  the  humanities  became  an  intoxi- 
cation that  did  much  harm  to  the  true  niter- 
ests  of  religion.  North  of  the  Alps  it  led  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  since 
the  Bible  was  to  be  made  the  rule  of  religious 
faith  and  practice,  schools  were  established  in 
all  Protestant  countries. 

The  religious  zeal  of  the  society  whicli  took 
its  name  from  the  great  teacher,  Jesus,  estab- 
lished schools  of  various  grades  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  back  what  the  Catholic 
church  had  lost,  and  before  one  generation 
had  passed  away  the  Jesuits  saw  their  pupils 
occupying  thrones,  wearing  the  cardinal's  ]jur- 
ple  and  filling  the  most  important  chairs  in  the 
universities.  In  the  meantime  a  new  tendency 
sprang  up  which  led  to  a  study  of  real  things 
instead  of  authorities  and  books.  Vesalius 
founded  anatomy,  Galileo  invented  the  tele- 
scope and  discovered  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  A 
monk  might  declare  that  he  had  read  Aristotle 
througli  and  through  and  saw  nothing  in  his 


writings  about  sun-spots;  another  might 
preach  upon  the  text,  "Ye  men  of  Galilee, 
why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heayen?"  but 
men  kept  gazing  and  believing  what  they  saw. 
This  realistic  tendency  in  the  schools  gave 
birth  to  new  sciences,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  laboratories  in  all  civilized  lands  and 
brought  on  an  age  in  which  the  human  mind 
scarcely  believes  in  impossibilities. 

The  true  college  seeks  and  conserves  these 
three  tendencies  in  its  courses  of  study.  It 
seeks  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the 
laws  and  forces  of  the  natural  world.  It  seeks 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  humanities 
which  give  him  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  fit  him  to  be  an  orator  and  a  leader  among 
mm.  Finally,  the  college  should  emphasize 
the  religious  factor  in  education.  The  great- 
est movements  in  history  have  had  their 
source  in  the  religious  motives  which  bind 
man  to  his  Maker  and  fill  him  with  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  and  with  the  sense  of  some- 
thing to  l)e  achieved  for  time  and  eternity. 
The  new  building  implies  increased  facilities 
in  the  teaching  of  science,  but  not  less  atten- 
tion to  the  other  great  factors  of  a  complete 
education.  Hence  I  say,  "Vivat,  Crescat, 
Floreat  Westminster."  For  emphasis  I  re- 
peat, "May  Westminster  College  live,  and 
grow,  and  prosper  in  her  noble  work  and  mis- 
sion." N.  C.  SCHAEFFER,  Ph.  D. 


THF.  LIGHT  OF  PROGRESS. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  the  concern  of  the 
universe.  God  in  the  beginning  created  him 
the  great  central  idea,  and  an  all-wise  provi- 
dence operates  all  things  for  man's  good  to- 
day. When  we  realize  man's  great  significance 
and  the  state  into  which  he  has  fillen,  and  as 
we  see  him  struggling  to  rise  against  the  jjow- 
ers  ol  sin  and  darkness,  the  queries  naturally 
arise,  "Whither,  O  mortal  ?"  "How?" 

Man's  best  and  highest  aspirations  always 
turn  to  that  which  is  true.  His  ideal  is  perfec- 
tion.   Truth  and  perfection  are  one,  and  the 
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means  by  which  man  rises  from  his  lowly 
state  all  |)()int  to  this  unity  as  the  goal  whither 
he  is  tending'  and  which  he  must  attain  to  oc- 
cupy again  the  throne  vvhereon  once  he  sat. 
Though  man  on  account  of  his  disobedience 
was  driven  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  alienated 
from  his  Maker,  deprived  of  perfect  knowledge, 
degraded  and  bound  with  the  heavy  fetters  of 
ignorance,  yet  God.  as  if  to  prove  his  remain- 
ing interest  in  fallen  man,  competently  organ- 
ized him  for  a  certain  discernment  between 
falsity  and  truth  and  placed  in  his  soul  a  ruling- 
passion  to  rise  from  his  unnatural  sphere. 

But  man  must  be  guided;  his  path  of  pro- 
gress must  be  marked;  he  must  have  a  light 
to  show  him  the  tlangers  of  his  rugged  path- 
way, else  his  wanderings  would  lead  him  into 
chaotic  darkness.  At  first  man  attempts  to 
rise,  employing  only  certain  of  his  faculties. 
When  he  realizes  his  power  and  desire  for 
knowledge,  and  seeing  all  nature  pleading  for 
an  mvestigation,  he  is  apt  as  the  easiest  way 
to  take  truth  innate  or  already  discovered  as 
the  guide  and  creterion  by  whose  light  he 
searches  and  tests  for  further  truth  in  the  great 
text  book  of  nature.  As  one  truth  prepares 
the  way  for  others,  as  he  searches  the  present 
by  the  light  of  the  past,  he  rises  step  by  step 
and  his  light,  though  feeble  at  first,  now  grows 
into  the  brightness  of  noon-day  splendor,  be- 
coming a  great  ".Sun  of  Discovered  Truth," 
revealing  to  him  brightest  diamonds  concealed 
in  the  darkest  folds  of  mystery.  And  as  his 
thirsty  soul  drinks  in  the  things  it  craves  he 
rises  up  against  the  powers  that  enthrall  him, 
till  one  by  one  the  chains  of  ignonmce  snap 
asunder. 

But  alas  !  thougii  man  may  to  a  great  e.\- 
tent  unfold  the  truths  of  nature  and  rise  to  a 
higher  plane  of  knowledge,  yet  his  limit  is 
soon  reached,  and  his  mind  is  no  longer  able 
to  comprehend  the  truths  he  is  investigating. 
As  he  gazes  into  boundless  sj;)ace,  as  he  thinks 
of  the  infinity  of  time,  as  he  realizes  the  per- 
fect adjustment  of  the  laws  of   nature  and  that 


all  her  workings  are  harmonious,  he  is  filled 
with  wonder,  awe  and  fear  that  all  this  should 
be  for  his  benefit  It  is  only  as  he  is  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  those  things  which 
are  a  complete  solution  of  the  question,  "What 
is  all  this?"  are  by  no  means  a  fit  answer  for 
the  question,  "Why  is  all  this?"  that  man 
rises  to  the  idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfect  be- 
ing controlling  all.  Thus  far  may  nature  lead 
him,  but  she  does  not  deign  to  answer  the 
question,  "Whv?" 

Man  is  dazzled  and  blinded  bv  his  own  dis- 
coveries. The  Sun  of  Truth  which  has  here- 
tofore lighted  his  path  now  casts  such  a  fire  of 
dazzling  splendor  about  him  that  he  is  con- 
founded. He  will  not  advance  for  he  cannot 
understand.  He  cannot  go  back  for  there  is 
a  force  which  he  does  not  comprehend  ever 
tending  to  draw  him  onward  and  upward.  It 
is  here  in  the  great  crisis  of  human  develop- 
ment that  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  aroused 
and  he  falls  down  to  worship  and  lo  !  he  hears 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying.  "Behold,  I  am 
the  light  of  the  world.  This  is  the  way;  walk 
ye  in  it."  With  the  eye  of  faith  man  rises  to 
behold  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shining  be- 
yond the  .Sun  of  Truth  and  casting  a  halo 
about  his  head  and  beams  of  love  and  joy  en- 
ter his  heart  and  it  throbs  in  harmony  with 
the  pulsations  of  Divine  love. 

This  is  the  true  light  of  progress,  the  force 
which  has  ever  been  turning  confusion  into 
order,  awakening  man  to  a  realization  of  his 
Divine  nature,  and  which  if  followed  we  can- 
not conceive  of  else  but  that  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advancement  of  his  destined 
course.  History  and  observation  prove  that 
the  scientific  progress  of  man  is  commensurate 
with  his  Christian  e.xperience  and  that  the 
grand  truths  of  nature  are  shown  to  him  just 
as  he  places  himself  in  the  way  of  this  light. 
As  we  realize  how  little  we  know  ol  nature  at 
present  and  the  possibilities  that  await  us  as 
the  fruits  t)f  further  in\'estigation,  that  our  path 
is  marked  and  lighted,  so  that  we  could  not 
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go  astray  it  we  would,  then  we  are  led  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  we  are  only  living  in  the  entrance  of 
golden  days  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  do  you  say,  "If  this  is  the  onlv  true 
light  of  progress,  why  so  many  divisions  of 
that  light  in  the  Christian  religion?"  All! 
you  forgfet.  We  are  not  perfect.  The  great 
source  of  light  nuis:  pass  through  the  thick 
cloud  ot  humanity  which  refracts  it  into  tlie 
many  brilliant  and  paler  hues  of  light,  and  just 
as  we  place  ourselves  so  we  follow  the  color 
that  best  applies  to  our  nature.  Though 
sometimes  we  may  think  these  rays  in  o|)posi- 
tion  and  widely  separated,  yet  is  not  even  this 
a  Divine  i:)lan  in  drawing  man  nearer  to  man, 
as  well  as  drawing  him  onward  and  upward  to 
the  one  grand  central  point,  Christ  enthroned 
on  high  as  the  God  of  Love,  Truth  and  Light. 

And  when  the  great  pendulum  of  time, 
whose  stupendous  swing  measures  the  ages, 
shall  have  measured  our  course  on  earth,  when 
we  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  black  veil 
of  death,  when  the  clouds  of  humanity  shall 
vanish  and  when  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
shall  fall  from  us  forever,  then  shall  the  many 
colored  rays  be  blended  into  the  one  pure 
white  light  revealing  God  full-orbed  in  all  his 
holiness;  ihen  shall  we  know  perfect  truth  and 
the  "light  of  our  progress"  shall  be  our  goal. 

D.  A.  Brown,  '95. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

The  yearning  for  a  tuture  life  is  natural  and 
deep.  There  is  an  instinctive  faith  in  all  ages 
that  has  compelled  mankind  to  look  Godvvard 
and  heavenward,  and  in  the  light  of  the  past 
we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  instinct  is 
real  and  not  a  delusion. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  innate  principle,  we 
see  the  human  heart  becoming  the  theater  of 
doubt  and  fear.  In  the  flashing  revelations  of 
modern  science  the  eye  of  faith  has  seemed  to 
grow  dim.  God  seems  to  have  ordained  that 
in  every  department  of  life  we  should  find  the 
hand  of  truth  and  grasp  it  in  the  dark.  Into 


the  unanswering  ears  of  the  ages  man  has 
poiiied  his  wailing  cry  in  search  tor  immortal- 
ity. "Through  the  dark  gorges  he  has 
climbed  to  the  star-lit  height  whence  a  strug- 
gling beam  has  fallen  upon  the  midnight  of 
iniman  history."    From  the  dawn  of  time 

"He  lias  listened  in  the  darkness 

To  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
He  has  solved  night's  awful  secret 

Through  the  alchemy  of  fears." 

As  the  child  instinctively  questions  his  father 
concerning  the  great  untried  future  of  his  life, 
so  humanity,  with  the  .same  instinct,  pours  its 
yearnings  into  the  ears  ot  the  universal  father. 
As  a  result  of  this  de.iire  to  question  the  reali- 
ties of  an  untried  world,  the  awakened  spirit 
ot  doubt  to  day  confronts  religion  with  the 
awtul  questions,  "Is  there  a  God?"  "Is 
there  a  heaven  ?" 

"Shall  man  live  beyond  the  gra\'e  ?"  was 
the  involuntary  question  of  startled  humanity 
in  the  shadow  ot  the  first  death.  That  ques- 
tion was  asked  not  of  theemjity  air,  not  of  the 
silent  word,  not  in  the  forgelfulness  of  self- 
communing  curiosity,  but  beneath  the  eternal 
stars,  Ujjon  the  awaiting  knee  of  faith  it  was 
whispered  into  an  unseen  ear,  "If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?"  Formulated  theology 
and  science  have  grappled  with  it  in  vain. 

Yet  above  the  proudest  flights  of  reason, 
al)Ove  the  sweep  of  tube  ar.dlense,  beyond  the 
language  of  the  sj)cctroscope,  where  human 
eye  has  never  rested,  lies  the  mysterious  realm 
through  the  silent  gate  of  death. 

This  instinct  of  man's  immortality  was  not 
born  of  any  creed.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of 
human  organization.  It  was  old  when  love 
for  the  first  time  bent  over  the  couch  of  death 
and  left  its  roses  and  kisses  there. 

In  spite  of  conflicting  creeds  and  dogmas, 
the  universal  soul  of  man  rebels  against  ob- 
livion with  an  instinct  that  implicates  nature. 
Either  love,  and  devotion,  and  honor,  and 
heroism,  and  genius  are  immortal,  or  nature, 
at  whose  hands  we  receive  our  instinct,  is  false. 
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The  argument  of  the  instinct  is  in  itself  con- 
clusive evidence  that  man  shall  live  beyond 
the  grave.  Man's  soul  instinctively  yearns 
for  a  life  beyond. 

Skeptical  scientists  object  to  the  doctrine  ot 
immortality  because  they  cannot  demonstrate 
it  with  their  science.  Yet  science  will  struggle 
on  with  glass  and  lense  till  it  learns  that  love 
gives  no  lines  in  the  spectroscope,  that  honor 
is  without  physical  ]3roperties,  and  conscience 
is  unaffected  by  galvanic  batteries. 

Although  we  cannot  scientifically  demon- 
strate that  we  love  our  friends,  yet  we  do 
know  that  we  love  them.  '  Although  we  can- 
not prove  that  beauty  exists,  yet  we  do  know 
that  it  exists.  Although  we  cannot  scientific- 
ally prove  the  existence  of  God,  yet  we  in- 
stinctively know  that  God  is.  No  mathemati- 
cal formula  can  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
.soul,  but  the  unformulated  science  of  incuition 
proves  it.  The  belief  in  man's  immortality 
finds  its  best  proof  in  the  organic  constitution 
of  man. 

Every  element  of  the  soul,  every  fliculty  of 
the  mind  has  its  mate  in  the  form  of  a  natural 
law.  We  possess  the  faculty  of  reason,  and 
there  exists  the  law  of  education.  We  possess 
an  instinctive  love  of  music,  and  there  exists 
the  law  of  harmony.  Our  mathematical  in- 
stinct finds  its  counterpart  in  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  time  and  space.  All  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  nature  attest  the  fact  that 
the  human  brain  holds  an  organ  whose  func- 
tion is  to  worship,  and  according  to  the  eter- 
nal constancy  of  nature,  if  there  be  a  God- 


given  organ  there  must  be  a  God  to  meet  its 
demand. 

It  is  as  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  nature 
would  endow  us  with  a  God-organ  and  no  God 
to  meet  its  demand,  as  to  conclude  that  she 
would  give  us  a  stomach  forever  doomed  to 
hunger  in  the  presence  of  imaginary  food, 
lungs  strangling  for  air  in  thedepths  of  uni- 
versal vacuum,  or  the  eye  forever  gazing  into 
the  blackness  of  universal  night  while  no  wave 
of  ether  touches  with  its  tremulous  finger  the 
bosom  of  the  stars. 

What  would  we  say  of  the  consistency  of 
that  nature  which  would  give  us  a  love  of  God 
ynd  no  God  to  love? 

Innnortalitv  is  an  org'anic  instinct,  and  just 
as  the  migratory  bu'd  flies  toward  the  south, 
guided  by  the  faultless  pilot  instinct,  so  the 
soul  flies  heavenward  by  an  instinct  as  fault- 
less. Christianity  is  a  reality,  or  our  instincts 
are  false,  and,  according  to  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  God  lives,  and  we  leave  our  earthly 
home  to  find  a  better  and  a  brighter  one,  or 
over  all  that  there  is  hangs  the  spectral  lens  of 
deception. 

'  'It  must  be  .so,  Pl.ito;  tfion  reasoueth  well, 
Or  wheuce  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 
This  longing  after  immortality. 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread  and  inward  horror  of 

falling  into  naught; 
Why  shrinks  the  soul  back  on  itself  and  startled  at 

destruction. 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us, 
'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter  and 

intimates  eternity  to  man." 

E.  Brownlee,  '94. 
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With  this  i.ssue  the  new  staff  takes  its 
place.  We  do  not  yet  know  under  what  star 
our  advent  may  have  been,  and  only  the  ex- 
perience of  the  coming  year  can  show  us,  but 
we  are  aware  that  we  are  taking  our  place  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  a  criticising  public  wIkj  will 
render  an  impartial  verdict  upon  us,  and 
therefore  a  certain  distrust  in  our  abilities  on 
our  part  ma)'  perhaps  be  e.xcusable.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  then  that  we  vvould  ask  your  co- 
operation and  leniency  in  criticism.  The  col- 
lege should  be  the  unit  of  our  society  here  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other,  and  our  paper, 
as  the  recognized  periodical  of  the  college,  is 
entitled  to  your  support.  Anyone  who  inten- 
tionally seeks  to  injure  it  deserves  only  pitv 
and  contempt.  That  you  m.iy  co-operate 
with  us  in  making  our  a  paper  a  succe.ss  and 
that  our  journey  together  may  be  |)leasant 
and  profitable  to  both,  is  our  earnest  wish  for 
the  coming  year. 


There  is  one  thing  that  should  he  added  to 
the  organizations  alrea'ly  in  existence  at  our 
college,  and  that  is  a  glee  club.     That  we  do 
not  have  one  is  not  because  of  a  lack  of  good 
material,  but  rather  on  account  of  so  little  in- 
terest being  taken  in  such  matters.     There  is 
probably  no  other  means  l)y  which  the  repu- 
tation of  a  college  can  be  so  well  kept  up 
among  the  most  highly  cultivated  classes  than 
by  entertainments  given  by  its  glee  club  in 
neighboring   cities.     All   the  large  eastern 
schools  rely  nearly  as  much '  on    their  glee 
clubs  for  obtaining  ])opular  favor  as  on  their 
base  ball  and  foot  ball  teams.     At  various 
times  m  the  past  each  of  the  literary  societies 
has  (jrganized  a  glee  cluij,  but  these  clubs 
were  never  sent  t)ut  to  represent  the  college. 
Perhaps  it  is  too  late  to  take  steps  towards 
forming  such  an  organization  this  year,  but, 
since  there  are  always  competent  instructors 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  men  in  the  in- 
stitution, there  is  no  reason  why  next  year  and 
all  succeeding  years  should  not  see  a  glee 
club  which  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  col- 
leee. 


Col.  Levin  Irving  Handy  delivered  the 
final  lecture  of  the  regular  college  course  on 
the  night  of  Fel)ruary  27.  On  account  of 
some  misunderstanding  Col.  Handy  arrived  a 
day  sooner  than  his  contract  specified,  but 
fortunately  the  day  following  was  an  open 
date  with  him  and  it  was  po.ssible  to  enjoy  the 
lecture  which  is  considered  his  best,  "The 
Road  to  Victory."  The  keywords  of  the 
the  lecture,  "skill,"  "perseverance,"  "knowl- 
edge" and  "beauty,"  have  no  apparent  con- 
nection, but  by  his  skillful  use  of  figure  and 
by  logical  rea.soning  Col.  Handy  welded  to- 
gether the  ideas  suggested  by  these  words  so 
finely  that  if  each  young  man  and  young  wo- 
man should  follow  the  course  which  is  clearly 
laid  down,  success  and  happiness  would  be 
easily  obtained  and  there  would  be  an  end  to 
such  failures  in  life  as  have  been  and  will  yet 
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he  recorded.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Col. 
Handy  liad  occasion  to  deiiv  an  ui^ly  rumor 
concerning-  himself  which  had  been  in  circula- 
tion since  his  visit  here  durino^  the  holidays, 
and  he  clearly  succeeded  in  vindicating  him- 
self from  malicious  reports. 

The  intense  interest  in  gymnastics  which 
has  developed  recently  among  the  students  of 
this  institution  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised.  The  iaculty  is  in  heartv 
sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  has  given 
for  a  gymnasiiun  the  room  formerly  used  as  a 
chemical  laboratory.  They  also  insist  upon 
keeping  an  instructor,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors has  generously  offered  to  pay  one  half 
the  expenses  if  the  students  raise  the  balance 
of  the  required  amount.  At  present  a  gentle- 
man has  been  engaged  tem]iorarilv  to  take 
charge  ol  the  different  classes  in  g\-mnastics, 
but  by  the  beginning  of  ne.xt  term  it  is  pvob- 
able  that  a  permanent  instructor  will  have 
been  engaged.  Heretofore  each  spring  the 
teams  which  have  contested  on  the  diamond 
field  and  the  cinder  ])ath  have  been  sent  out 
with  merely  the  few  weeks  training  they  could 
get  after  the  warm  weather  came,  and  al! 
athletes  and  men  connected  with  sfiorts  testify 
that  such  an  amount  of  training  is  insufficient 
for  a  team  which  aspires  to  championshij) 
honors.  With  the  present  advantages  the 
candidates  for  the  various  teams  can  keep  in 
condition  during  the  winter  and  thus  avoid 
the  disagreeable  and  injurious  effects  of  sud- 
denly getting  down  to  hard  practice.  From 
present  indications  it  a|)pears  as  if  the  time 
will  be  very  short  until  Westminster  makes 
physical  instruction  as  com|)ulsory  as  instruc- 
tion in  the  classics. 


The  entire  absence  of  literary  contests  in 
the  college  tliis  year  is  a  matter  that  calls  forth 
feelings  of  regret.  There  is  evidently  a  state 
of  affairs  existing  wiiich  ought  not  to  be.  The 
alumni  pour  in  com|)Iaints  each  commence- 


ment when  they  come  back  and  find  neither 
inter-society  nor  Junior  contest.  The  interest 
in  literary  work  cannot  be  ke])t  up  except  by 
some  means  such  as  contest,  and  it  proof  of 
this  assertion  is  desired  let  any  impartial  ob- 
servei  compare  the  work  now  done  in  the  so- 
ciety halls  with  that  done  three  or  four  years 
ago.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  contest 
work  benefits  only  the  very  few  men  who  are 
likely  to  get  on  contest,  but  a  study  of  society 
work  in  past  years  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
interest  taken  by  the  few  is  contagious  and 
affects  all  member^  of  society  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Since  the  disbanding  of  the  In- 
ter-collegiate Oratorical  Association  one  con- 
test has  thus  been  taken  away  but  there  yet 
remain  oijjjortunities  for  inter-society  and  Jun- 
ior contest.  The  class  of  '94  established  a 
precedent  in  regard  to  Junior  contest  which 
'95  was  so  foolish  as  to  follow,  but  if  the  class 
of  '96  and  all  succeeding  classes  are  wise  as 
they  should  be  they  will  disregard  that  prece- 
dent without  any  delay.  An  adjustment  of 
the  present  difficulties  between  the  two  gentle- 
men's societies  should  be  speedily  brought 
about  and  the  old  order  of  things  restored. 
F"or  the  sake  of  benefiting  students  in  college 
and  keeping  up  the  interest  of  alumni  in  their 
alma  mater,  let  something  be  done  which  will 
restore  contests  to  their  former  place  in  po]:>u- 
lar  fa\'or. 


.  The  executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  met  at  the 
Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  February 
16,  antl  completed  arrang;ements  for  the  an- 
nual field  day  exercises,  which  will  be  held 
Friday,  June  i,  at  the  A.  A.  A.  Park,  Alle- 
gheny. The  committee,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Washington  and  Jefferson, 
Allegheny,  Western  Universit)',  Geneva  and 
Westminster,  had  a  very  harmonious  meeting. 
Very  few  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  gov- 
erning contests,  the  most  important  one  being 
in  regard  to  contestants,  which  requires  that 
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they  he  regularly  enrolled  in  college  classes 
from  beginiiino  of  the  Spring  term.  This  rule 
is  in  line  vvitli  the  efforts  of  all  true  college 
sportsmen,  who  are  endeavoring  to  drive  out 
the  least  taint  of  professionalism,  which  is 
making  persistent  efforts  to  gain  an  inroad 
into  college  athletics.  At  ])resent  tlu're  is  a 
very  great  amount  of  moralizing  being  done 
on  this  subject,  but  when  the  evil  is  brought 
up  for  investigation  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  necessitv  of  moralizing  until 
rules  are  established  which  will  forever  keep 
college  athletics  purely  amateur.  Inter-col- 
legiate meets  and  contests  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  various  colleges.  Besides  decid- 
ing which  college  holds  the  supremacy  in  anv 
particular  line,  they  are  productive  of  great 
good  by  giving  the  different  student  bodies  an 
opportunitv  for  intermingling  and  exchanging 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on 
school  work.  That  which  now  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  students  of  our  college  who  take 
an  interest  in  athletic  sports  is  to  go  into  active 
training  for  the  different  events,  so  that  when 
our  local  field-day  decides  who  shall  be  sent 
to  Allegheny  men  will  be  selected  who  will  be 
able  to  represent  us  with  honor.  We  have 
taken  high  places  in  former  contests,  and  with 
the  advantages  now  at  hand  which  we  have 
never  Fx-fore  .enjoyed  we  should,  bv  careful 
and  diligent  work,  attain  a  position  at  the  to]) 
of  the  championsiiip  ladder. 

The  exercises  in  connection  with  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Mary  Thompson  Science  Hall 
were  held  in  the  college  chapel  on  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Tuesday,  M<n-ch  6.  At 
the  appointed  hour  the  chapel  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  students,  alumni  and  friends 
of  the  institution  all  intent  on  showing  the  high 
appreciation  they  have  for  the  new  building 
and  the  advantages  it  brings  with  it.  Hon  [. 
Norman  Martin  presided  at  the  afternoon 
meeting,  and  after  prayer  and  music,  with  a|)- 
propriate  remarks  he  introduced  Dr.  Owens, 


who  in  a  pleasing  style  delineated  the  path  of 
|)rogress  which  Westminster  college  has  fol- 
low(><l  during  the  last  thirty-three  years.  Dr. 
Owens  began  by  comiiaring  the  present  ficulty 
with  that  of  the  time  when  he  entered  college, 
and  with  all  deference  to  the  able  instructors 
who  now  occu|)y  the  various  chairs  in  the  in- 
stitution, he  pointed  out  the  sterling  worth  of 
those  men  who,  when  the  college  property 
was  a  heaj)  of  smouldering  ashe.s,  by  their 
nol)le  and  courageous  efforts  brought  out  of 
the  ruins  new  and  better  facilities  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  by  their  instruction  anel  per- 
sonal example  endeared  themselves  to  so  many 
hearts  One  idea  which  the  Doctor  sought  to 
make  prominent  and  which  we  think  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized,  is  that  a  student's 
success  depends  more  upon  his  desire  and 
willingness  to  use  the  facilities  aftorded  than 
upon  the  facilities  themselves.  It  was  also  as- 
serted that  a  Westminster  graduate  never  feels 
himself  inferior  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
graduates  of  the  largest  colleges  in  the  land, 
and  since  his  work  brings  him  into  association 
with  graduates  of  colleges  great  and  small,  Dr. 
Owens  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  When  Dr. 
Owens  had  finished  Prof  Thompson  was  in- 
troduced and  prefaced  his  remarks  by  showing 
how  the  change  from  a  study  of  the  text-book 
to  a  study  of  nature  made  a  large  amount  of 
apparatus  an  absolute  necessity.  He  then 
gave  a  minute  description  of  the  housing  of 
that  department  in  which  he  finds  the  keenest 
pleasure.  Prof  Thompson  has  inspected  the 
physical  laboratories  of  all  the  large  univer- 
sities, and  since  the  construction  of  the  new 
building  has  been  entirely  under  his  supervis- 
ion, we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in  accordance 
with  its  size  there  is  no  better  equipped  labor- 
atory in  the  country  to  day.  At  the  evening 
session  Dr.  Mehard  presided,  and  after  music 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  state  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. By  way  of  introduction  to  his 
theme,  "The  Tendencies  in  Modern  Educa- 
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tion,"  Dr.  Schaeffer  proved  conclusively  that 
the  denominational  college  has  a  right  to  Jive 
because  it  has  a  mission  to  perform  in  the  ed- 
ucation and  elevation  of  mankind  which  no 
other  college  can  accomplish.  The  leading 
idea  of  Dr.  Schaeffer's  speech,  and  to  our 
mind  it  is  one  of  vital  importance,  is  that  the 
true  college  should  bind  the  humanitarian,  the 
religious  and  the  realistic  tendencies  into  a 
firmly  united  whole,  so  ihat  a  man  taking  ad- 
vantage of  college  training  may  attain  com- 
bined tendencies  which  will  make  him  a  leader 
among  men.  This  magnificent  gift  of  that 
Professor  who  has  exerted  such  an  influence 
for  good  on  those  placed  under  his  care  shows 
his  great  interest  in  educational  work,  and  in 
return  for  this  favor  the  most  we  can  do  as 
students  is  to  embrace  the  advantages  placed 
at  our  disposal. 


MUSIC  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Ralston  has  begun  painting  in  water 
colors. 

Miss  Grey  has  completed  in  crayon  a  studv 
of  Landseer's. 

Miss  Hodgen's  recovery  to  health  was  glad 
tidings  to  her  many  friends. 

Miss  Anderson  has  been  the  successor  to 
Miss  Hodgen  this  term,  and  has  laithfully  re- 
tained the  reputation  for  faithful  and  thorough 
work  in  the  studio. 

The  Sophomore  Class  have  for  some  time 
permitted  their  inspiration  to  flow  from  their 
hands  in  forming  various  shapes  of  leaves.  It 
is  hoped  their  opinion  of  nature  will  be  e.xalted 
when  in  the  spring  they  detect  the  want  of 
resemblance  between  her  work  and  their  vain 
endeavors. 

The  program  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Science  Hall  was  rendered  delightful  by  music 
furnished  by  the  Conservatory.  It  consisted 
of  a  piano  duet  by  Misses  Elliott  and  Dunn,  a 
piano  solo  by  Miss  Ferguson,  also  one  by 
Miss  Robb,  two  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Merntt, 


the  competent  vocal  instructor,  and  a  solo  bv 
a  cjuartette  consisting  of  Mis.ses  Comin  and 
Kraeer,  and  Messrs.  Bigger  and  Smith.  The 
performance  was  admirably  adapted  for  sound- 
ing afar  the  praises  of  the  Music  Conservatory 
of  Westminster. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Cornell  has  abolished  examinations. 

Cornell  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  are 
to  hold  a  joint  debate  on  April  20  at  Ithica. 

Of  the  three  thousand  students  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  eight  hundred  are 
Americans. 

During  President  Dwight's  seven  years' 
administration  Yale  has  received  four  millions 
of  dollars  in  gifts. 

Columbus  offers  free  tuition  to  the  Fresh- 
man passing  the  best  examination.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $600. 

At  St.  John's  College  all  lectures  in  Philoso- 
phy are  given  in  Latin  and  examinations  are 
carried  on  m  that  language. 

Within  the  past  six  months  eight  books 
have  been  published  by  Yale  professors,  and 
six  others  are  said  to  be  in  press. 

Harvard  has  established  a  meteorological 
office,  nineteen  thousand  feet  above  sea  level, 
on  top  of  the  \'olcano  Arequipa  in  Peru. 

Yale  has  recently  received  a  peculiar  be- 
cjuest  in  the  shape  of  several  large  quarries  in 
Connecticut,  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  geo- 
logical research. 

At  Brown  University  attendance  on  gymna- 
sium is  required  of  all  students,  and  marks  on 
faithfulness  and  attendance  count  like  any 
study  in  determining  class  standing. 

Yale  and  Harvard  will  play  three  base  ball 
games  this  year.  The  first  will  be  played  at 
Cambridge,  June  21;  the  second  in  New 
Haven,  June  26,  and  the  third  on  neutral 
ground. 

Women  have  again  been  admitted  to  the 
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medical  lectures  at  the  University  at  Leipsic. 
They  were  formerly  allowed  to  attend,  but 
one  of  the  students  became  enamored  of  a 
lady  student  and  in  a  frenzy  of  jealousy  shot 
himself  Because  of  the  scandal  that  arose 
from  this  the  faculty  have  excluded  women 
from  the  lectures  until  recently. 

The  Harvard  College  Astronomical  Depart- 
ment will  soon  send  out  an  expedition  to  Ari- 
zona to  make  observations  of  Mars  during  the 
coming  summer.  W.  H.  Pickering,  brother 
of  the  director  of  Cambridge  University,  will 
be  in  charge.  He  has  recently  returned  from 
Harvard's  Arequipa  station.  An  eighteen 
inch  glass  will  be  sent  for  this  work.  The 
exact  site  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but 
will  be  selected  after  some  observations  by  the 
party  to  determine  the  clearest  air. 

LOCALS. 

Base  ball  is  in  the  air. 
A  new  name  for  the  Hall — The  Nunnery. 
J.  Y.  McKinney,  '92,  was  \-isiting  friends  in 
town. 

Miss  Agnes  Dickson, '93,  visited  Prof  Reed 
for  a  few  days. 

The  candidate  and  base  ball  enthusiast  are 
heard  once  more. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Jamison  gave  a  short  talk  in 
chapel  February  23. 

Miss  Florence  Porter,  of  Pittsburgh,  visited 
friends  in  college  last  week. 

Miss  Mary  Frew,  of  New  Castle,  was  visit- 
ing Miss  Kraeer,  at  the  Hall. 

Miss  Alice  Semple,  '92,  of  Youngstown, 
was  visiting  friends  at  the  Hall. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Moore,  of  Wilkmsburg,  con- 
ducted chapel  exercises  February  20. 

Miss  Mary  Graham,  ex-'95,  was  in  town 
during  the  dedication  of  Science  Hall. 

Mr.  John  Mealy  has  returned  home  after 
finishing  the  term  in  medical  school  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


If  the  party  who  went  to  Miss  Donaldson's 
to  make  taffy  want  to  know  where  it  went  to, 
inquire  of  Mr.  D. 

J.  H.  Spencer,  'g2,  was  at  home  over  Sab- 
bath, February  25,  and  occupied  the  First 
Church  pulpit  in  the  morning. 

Several  young  people  from  the  First  U.  P. 
Church  enjoyed  a  pleasant  evening  at  the 
house  of  Rev.  Davis,  at  New  Bedford. 

Members  of  the  Junior  German  cla.ss  are,  as 
usual,  airing  their  knowledge  of  that  language 
before  the  unoffending  lower  class  men. 

J.  C.  McKenzie  has  been  noticed  to  show  a 
peculiarly  greedy  demeanor  whenever  he  ap- 
proaches the  hrill,  always  calling  for  Moore. 

"Developments." — Miss   S  's  bravery 

has  never  been  impeached,  but  now  we  may 
say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  she  is  Boaled. 

The  gymnasium  has  received  a  consign- 
ment 01  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs,  and  is 
now  well  fitted  out  for  class  work,  as  well  as 
individual  exercise. 

A  crowd  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the 
college  attended  a  taffy  party  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Fannie  Porter,  near  town.  They  reported 
a  very  enjoyable  time. 

Now,  as  the  term  draws  to  an  end,  the  well- 
worn  formula  is  again  fished  out  and  sent 
home:  "This  term  has  been  unusually  expen- 
sive, send  money,"  etc 

The  Junior  class  ('95)  on  March  6  presented 
Prof  S.  R.  Thompson  with  a  handsome  chair 
for  his  new  recitation  room  in  the  "Mary 
Thompson  .Science  Hall." 

The  students  were  favored  the  other  morn- 
ing with  four  of  the  regulation  chapel 
speeches,  put  up  in  allopathic  doses,  and  war- 
rented  to  keep  in  any  climate. 

Boal  has  been  trying  to  take  a  |)h()t()graph 
of  the  Burd  Club,  but  the  report  that  five  dif- 
ferent sensitive  plates  failed  to  stand  tiie  strain 
is  emphatically  denied  by  them. 
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The  base  ball  club  is  receiving  regular 
training  in  the  gymnasium,  and  nearly  all  the 
positions  have  good  material  for  them.  The 
prospects  tor  a  good  club  are  very  bright. 

Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen — A  fine,  full, 
black,  long,  silky  beard,  wavy,  except  on 
rainy  days.  A  suitable  reward  will  be  paid 
on  return  of  said  article  to  Tyler,  at  his  office. 

Nicholls  and  Bigger  have  a  duet  which  they 
render  on  all  occasions.    It  is: 

"Two  little  girls  in  blue,  lads, 

Two  little  girls  in  blue. 
They  were  sisters,"  etc. 

Dr.  Robinson  brought  the  house  down  in 
his  lecture  on  Scott  by  innocently  mentioning 
an  "unsuspecting  nunnery"  while  some  late 
arriving  Hall  inmates  were  being  shown  to 
seats. 

Miss  Merritt's  class  in  Delsarte  is  in  very 
many  ways  a  great  help  to  the  girls.  The 
girls  enjoy  it  very  much  and  we  think  are 
profiting  by  it.  We  notice  how  straight  they 
all  walk. 

The  VanOrsdel  Club  gave  a  concert  to  the 
young  laches  ol  the  Hall  the  other  evening 
from  the  top  of  the  board  fence  across  the  road 
below,  and  "executed"  some  vocal  selections 
with  great  skill. 

The  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  ot  the  Second  Church 
gave  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  poverty  social  a 
lew  evenings  ago.  "Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  could  be 
very  truthfully  said. 

The  old  practice  of  clapping  at  chapel  en- 
tertainments when  "performers"  not  on  the 
bills  are  shown  to  seats  is  illmannered  and 
rather  boorish,  to  say  nothing  oi  the  Golden 
Rule,  which  it  breaks. 

Three  delegates  were  sent  irom  this  college 
to  the  International  Volunteer  Convention  at 
Detroit,  held  from  February  28  to  March  4. 
They  were  Misses  Carrie  Kraeer  and  Laura 
McClure  and  Mr.  Wenner. 

Mr.  W.  R  Anderson,  who  has  been  teach- 


ing lor  Prof.  W.  H.  King  in  the  Ashtabula 
high  school,  has  returned.  Prof  King  has 
entirely  recovered  from  his  recent  illness  and 
can  again  resume  his  work. 

The  gymnasium  has  become  an  assured 
fact  instead  of  a  hope,  as  it  has  been,  and  has, 
besides  the  clubs,  bars,  wall-machines,  strik- 
ing bag,  etc  ,  a  fine  shower  bath  and  an  ex- 
cellent trainer,  Mr.  Stevens,  of  New  Castle. 

General  assent  was  expressed  in  Sophomore 
Latin  when  Prof  McElree  corrected  a  transla- 
tion in  sight  reading  to  "But,  now,  let  us  take 
something  for  our  health,"  but  sighs  of  dis- 
may followed  when  he  retracted  what  he  said. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Kennedy,  former  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church,  has  been  in  town  recently 
woiking  for  the  interests  of  his  present  charge, 
the  Second  U.  P.  Church  of  New  Concord, 
Ohio,  and  visiting  his  numerous  warm  friends 
here. 

We  wish  the  performers  in  a  certain  tableau 
given  on  a  certain  afternoon  recently  would 
come  nearer  the  Hall  as  all  the  ladies  do  not 
wear  glasses  and  therefore  have  difficulty  in 
seeing  them.  We  send  this  request  to  the 
manager,  W.  H  F. 

Dr.  Robinson  delivered  his  lecture,  "Walter 
Scott,"  the  fourth  of  the  course,  Wednesday 
evening,  February  28.  This  lecture  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  finest  yet  given.  We  hope 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Robinson's  lectures  on  Shakespeare  next  term. 

Col.  Handy's  lecture  Tuesday  evening, 
February  27,  on  "The  Road  to  Victory," 
closed  a  series  much  ])raised  and  enjoyed  by 
all.  The  plan  giving  the  members  of  the  lec- 
ture committee  the  summer  for  making  en- 
gagements for  lectures  has  proved  a  complete 
success. 

The  Science  Hall  was  formally  opened 
March  6.  The  exercises  both  in  the  morning 
and  evening  were  very  interesting.  The  fol- 
lowing program  was  renderetl  : 
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•2  o'clock  f.  ^r. 
Hon.  .1.  Xoriium  Martin,  to  preside. 
Music — Duet,  Spaiii.sli  Dance,         -  Mos/.kowski 
Miss  Emma  KUiott  and  Miss  Anna  Duini. 
Prayer. 

Music — Solo.        -       -       .       .       .  Selected 

Miss  Idel'.e  Merritt. 
Progress  of  Westminster  College  in  Kecent  Years. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Owens,  .0.  I).,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Music— The  Dying  Poet,  -       -       -  (iottsclialk 

Miss  Mary  Ferguson. 
The  Plan  and  Uses  of  the  Science  Hall, 

Prof  S.  U.  Thompson. 
Music — (Juartet,  The  Lord  is  My  Shejiherd, 
Miss  Kraeer,  Mi.ss  Comin,  Mr.  lligger,  Mr.  Smith. 
7  o'clock  p.  m. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Mehard.  D.  D.,  to  preside 
Music— Soug,  Dare  I  Tell  ? 

Miss  Idelle  Merritt. 
Address  by  X.  C.  SchaelTer,  Ph.  D., 

State  Suiierintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
Music — Spring  Song,       -       .       -       -  Heusell 
Miss  Irene  Robb. 
Benediction. 

Many  friends  and  former  .students  were 
present  at  the  openini^.  It  was  a  ^rand  day 
for  Westminster. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Amilonian  comes  to  the  exchange  table 
with  new  life.  The  editors  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  its  improvement. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Lawrentian 
appear  three  articles  on  ''What  Is  a  College," 
which  contain  some  good  thoughts. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges  in  the  late  Ohio  State 
oratorical  contest.  It  shows  the  unl'airness  of 
the  ranking  system,  as  second  honor  was 
given  to  Wooster  by  the  judges  on  deliverv. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Dickiiisonian  the 
editor  has  an  editorial  on  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  religious  services  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  says:  "The  prayer  arising 
from  the  heart  of  a  man  impelled  by  duty 
alone,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  does  not 
amount  to  anything  in  the  sight  of  God. 
*    *         The  aim  and  object  of  the  day  is, 


as  we  understand  it,  to  litl  and  elevate  the 
s])iritual  side  ol  man,  but  ue  fail  to  see  how 
tilt:  (•om])ulsory  attendance  at  services  will  ele- 
vate the  s|)iritnal  side  of  him.  The  man  must 
be  willing  if  his  sjiiritual  sitle  is  to  be  uplifted, 
and  the  natural  .sequence  of  attempting  to 
compel  a  man  to  elevate  his  spiritual  nature  is 
to  bring  jirominentlv  before  his  mind  the  feel- 
ing of  repugnance  at  the  meddling  with  affairs 
of  which  he  alone  should  have  control  by 
powers  that  be." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Notre  Dame,  the  ex  - 
change  editor  made  a  criticism  on  an  article 
published  in  the  January  HoLCAD,  entitled, 
"Egotism,  or  Altruism."  He  says,  "How 
anyone  could  ]^ut  so  many  contradictory  state- 
ments into  print  and  be  guilty  of  such  wild 
vagaries  is  marvellous.  The  writer  says  in 
one  breath  that  the  Catholic  church  is  the  un- 
compromising enemy  of  altruism,  and  that 
Father  Damien,  a  child  of  this  same  church, 
IS  the  highest  type  of  the  altruist."  The  state- 
ments do  not  contradict,  as  any  rightminded 
man  may  see  by  examining  them  carefully. 
Father  Damien  was  only  pointed  out  as  one  of 
the  high  types  of  the  altruist.  It  is  surprising 
to  think  that  anyone  would  attempt  to  transfer 
the  honor  due  to  that  saintly  priest  to  the 
Catholic  church.  The  Catholic  church  sacri- 
ficed nothing.  P'ather  Damien  voluntarily 
left  his  home  to  care  for  the  wants  of  that  de- 
graded people.  As  to  the  position  the  Cath- 
olic church  holds  toward  our  country  and  our 
institutions,  it  certainly  promises  no  good. 

Professor  (to  student) — "Define  mind." 

Senior  -"It's  no  matter." 

Professor — "But  what  is  matter.''" 

Senior — "Never  mind."  —  Ex. 

Four  cribs  in  his  pocket  and  three  on  his  cuti", 
Some  formulas,  rules  and  otlier  small  stuff 
Tucked  up  his  sleeves  witli  the  stolen  test, 
A  text-l)ook  ))nttoued  beneath  his  vest 
And  a  bookish  chum  near  to  assist  him, 
P>ehold  the  efTects  of  the  ranking  .system. 

—Ex. 
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Stupid  Man — "I've  liired  a  new  type- 
writer." 

Wife  (coldly) -"Indeed!" 

Stupid  Man  (enthusiastically) — "Yes,  a 
daisy.  One  of  the  kind  you  can  take  any- 
where with  you  and  hold  on  your  lap, 
and  ' ' 

Conemaug  h  of  tears. 

Stupid  Man  (an  hour  later) — "But,  my 
dear,  it's  a  machine,  not  a  girl." 

A  Georgia  editor,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
dashed  off  the  following  :  "The  wind  bloweth, 
the  water  tloweth,  the  farmer  soweth  and  the 
subscriber  oweth,  and  the  Lord  knoweth  we 
are  in  need  of  our  dues  ;  so  come  a  runnin' 
ere  we  go  a  gunnin' ;  this  thing  ot  dunnin' 
gives  us  the  blues." — Ex. 


MclVER  BROS., 

Merchant  Tailors 

Over  R.  M.  Young  &  Son. 

Mr,  T.  C  Mrlver,  N't^ht-  ^  ^  a  omi  t-. 

Formerly  Culler  for  Pfar.son  Bros.        i>  11^  W       Ah  1  Lhi  . 


HERMAN  FKANKEL, 

The  Old  and  Reliable 

Merchant  Tailor 

AND  CLOTHIER, 

OIF  :m:ei?.cei^.,    -  :p^. 
J.  H.  SMITH, 

010101  *  f  iiilif  ^  iEooiiiie, 

Fine  Tobacco  and  Cigars  a  Specialty. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Bacher,  Benninghoff  &  Co. 

FASHIONABLE 

MERCHANT  TAILORS 

AND  CLOTHIERS, 

105  Main  Street,  Greenville,  Pa. 
MEACHAM  &  SABINE 

<>4PH0T0CRAPHERS>o 

45  North  Phelps  St.,  cor.  Wick, 
^OUNGSTOWN,  :  :  :  :  OHIO. 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDLNTS. 

JOS.  MORE  LAND, 

Dealer  in 

Laflies;  Gents/  Misses'  &  Cfeireii's  Fine  Sloes 

And  Complete  Line  ot  Rubber  Goods. 
Market  St,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

C.  K.  SMFPH, 

Artistic  -:-  Photographer. 

Pholograplis  in  Ail  the  Varinus  Styles  and  Sizes. 
102  West  Main  Street,      -       GREENVILLE,  PA 


It  Pays 

To  Look  Around, 

Mostly.  One  exception  only  : 
Lot's  wife.  If  you  want  to  own 
a  Bicycle  don't  forget  that 
you  can  save 

Dollars 

if  you  will  call  and  see  the 
full  line  carried  and  get  their 
favorable  terms. 

We  have  the  finest  wheel 
on  earth  for  $100.  You  can- 
not point  us  to  a  better  one 
for  $125. 

Kirk  &  Smith, 

Hardware, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
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THE  RUINS  OF  TIME. 

Wimdrously  intricate  indeed  are  the  ave- 
nues of  time;  deeply  perplexins^'  are  its  mys- 
teries; especially  stubborn  are  the  manifold 
struggles  of  man  against  its  propensities  lor 
destruction.  Time,  like  death,  is  an  impartial 
conqueror. 

The  monuments  of  genius  and  art  fall  alike 
before  him,  in  the  path  of  his  resistless  might; 
he  has  uprooted  the  firm  foundations  of  great- 
ne.-s  and  grandeur,  and  has  desolated  the 
gardens  of  oriental  genius. 

The  trophies  of  art  fade  away,  the  proud 
monuments  of  genius  fall,  kingdoms  and  em- 
pires vanish,  cities  rise  and  as  soon  fall  into 
that  dark  and  mysterious  unknown. 

The  wheels  of  time  roll  on,  each  revolution 
crushing  in  its  path  some  monument  of  human 
ambition,  and,  as  it  were,  pealing  forth  warn- 
ings more  impressive  than  the  thundering  in- 
vectives of  Cicero,  more  sym])honious  than 
the  silver  speech  of  Homer. 

Roll  back  the  billowy  tide  of  time;  unroll 
the  mouldering  scroll  of  ages;  man  beholds 
his  destiny.  The  dreams  of  his  noblest  achiev- 
ments  are  banished;  he  sees  his  lofty  temple 
of  renown,  with  all  its  grandeur,  hurled  by 
triumphant  time  to  the  dust.  Behold  the  \'en- 
erable  form  of  time  as  he  stands  on  the  [jedes- 
tal  of  years  reviewing  the  field  of  dex  astation. 
Here  we  see  the  ruins  of  fallen  empires,  there 
we  behold  the  dust  o(  proud  genius,  glowing 
still  with  the  light  of  glory,  and  illuminated  by 


a  gleam  of  immortality,  yet  living  only  in  the 
memory  of  past  greatness. 

O  !  time,  mighty  is  the  strength  of  th\'  arm; 
the  wonders  of  the  world  have  fillen  before 
thee;  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  antiquity 
have  been  buried  beneath  thy  irresistible 
waves.  Where  is  far  fimed  Troy?  Seek 
there  for  thy  palaces  of  Priam,  once  adorned 
with  the  smiles  of  the  beautiful,  though  fickle, 
Helen.  Alas,  those  ]ialace  halls  are  silent, 
and  the  towers  of  Ilion  are  le\'el  with  the  dust. 

The  mighty  Hector',  the  brave  antagonist  of 
Achilles,  is  no  more.  The  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  sleep  together  in  the  common 
mausoleum  of  time,  and  their  deeds  live  only 
in  the  tide  of  Homer's  song. 

Greece,  the  glory  of  the  world,  is  j)r()slrate 
in  the  dust;  her  light  of  genius  and  art  is 
quenched  in  the  long  night  of  time.  O,  lovely 
Greece,  the  mother  of  learning,  and  the  nurse 
of  arms;  thy  frail  bark,  tossed  on  a  tem|)estu- 
ous  sea,  has  drifted  into  the  common  harbor. 
The  last  sad  relics  of  her  palaces  are  but  the 
barracks  of  a  ruthless  soldiery,  vet  the  frag- 
ments of  her  columns  remain  beautiful  in  ruin. 
Tiie  serpent  now  inhabits  the  temple  where 
the  worshiiier  once  bowed  in  adonition ;  the 
oracle  has  been  silent  forages,  and  ihejirincess 
has  long  since  fled  from  her  falling  shrine. 
The  beautiful  isles  where  the  poet  loved  and 
sung  are  still  bathed  in  eternal  s.ummer,  but 
all  e.Kcept  their  sun  has  set. 

Have  all  the  grandeurs  of  the  world  yiekled 
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to  the  victorious  scepter  of  time?  Seethe 
fabric  of  a  Roman  emigre,  once  the  proud 
mistress  cf  a  subjugated  world.  The  monarchs 
of  mighty  kingdoms  dragged  at  the  wheels  ot 
her  triumphal  chariots;  her  eagle  waving  over 
the  ruins  of  desolate  countries.  Where  is  her 
splendor,  her  wealth,  her  power,  her  glory  ? 
Extinguished  forever,  livmg  only  in  the  pic- 
ture of  our  imagination.  Her  mouldering  tem- 
ples afford  a  shelter  to  her  muttering  monks. 

Age  by  age  the  massive  structure  of  the 
Colosseum  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  time's 
destroying  hand;  its  walls  have  crumbled  and 
fallen;  the  strong  pillars  lie  prostrate — the 
monarch  of  ruins.  It  has  bowed  its  head  to 
the  conqueror  ot  all  and  has  passed  into  the 
inevitable  cycle  of  decay. 

The  eternal  city  yet  remains  proud  even  in 
her  desolation,  noble  in  her  decline,  and  calm 
as  in  the  composure  of  death.  Her  sun  has 
set,  never  to  light  the  horizon  again,  leaving 
no  trace  of  her  former  glory  e.xcept  some 
scattered  rays  of  light  in  tiie  songs  of  her  im- 
mortal poets. 

Centuries  passed,  and  time,  eager  for  prey, 
beg.m  a'  destructive  career  against  the  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  Western  World,  and  our 
own  loved  country  has  been  the  scene  of  des- 
olation. Here  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an 
Indian  empire,  leaving  no  art  or  ]3oesv,  yet 
great  was  their  fall.  Their  cities  are  swept 
from  the  face  of  the  earth;  thev  had  their  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  but  the  sanctuary  is  broken 
down  and  the  beams  of  the  deified  luminary 
extinguished.  They  heard  the  voice  of  their 
God  in  the  morning  breeze;  they  saw  him  in 
the  dark  cloud  that  rose  in  wrath  from  the 
west;  tiiey  acknowledged  his  universal  benefi- 
cence in  the  setting  sun  as  he  sank  to  his 
burning  bed. 

Here  another  race  once  lived  and  loved; 
here  the  council  fire  blazed,  ;md  the  war  whoop 
echoed  among  their  native  hills.     Here  the 


dark-browed  Indian  once  bathed  his  manly 
limbs  in  the  river  and  his  light  canoe  was 
seen  to  glide  over  his  own  loved  lakes.  They 
yielded  not  their  empire  tamely,  but  they 
could  not  stand  against  the  sons  of  light, 
yielding  with  broken  heart  their  native  hills  to 
another  race. 

O,  unhappy  children  !  the  tear  of  pity  is 
shed  over  your  wrongs  and  suffeiings.  What 
heart  but  beats  with  sympathy  over  the  mourn- 
ful stor}'  of  their  woes  ?  Ere  nianv  centuries 
have  passed  they  will  be  swept  from  the  an- 
nals of  age.s.  Ere  long  the  last  great  wave  of 
the  west  will  roll  over  them  and  their  deeds 
live  cjnly  in  the  traditions  they  leave  behind 
them.  The  march  of  the  mind  has  been  to 
them  the  march  to  the  grave;  the  golden  har- 
\'est  now  waves  over  the  tombs  of  their  fallen 
fathers;  .vhere  the  wigwam  once  stood,  the 
tall  temple  of  God  now  glitters  in  the  setting 
sun.  How  must  the  poor  child  of  the  forest 
weep,  how  must  his  heart  throb  with  anguish, 
as  he  muses  on  the  ruins  of  his  race  and  the 
melancholy  destiny  of  his  children  ?  The 
grief  of  years  is  in  his  soul,  and  he  bends  his 
knee  in  meek  submission  before  the  Great 
Spirit  in  the  clouds. 

Such  are  the  ravages  of  time.  They  are 
the  oracles  of  ages  speaking  as  a  trumpet  from 
the  tomb.  '  Time  holds  his  fierce  career, 
dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not  amid 
the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path;  on, 
still  on  he  presses  and  forever." 

These  are  the  necessary  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  events  reaching  from  Eden's  paradise 
to  the  portals  of  eternity. 

"The  birth  of  time  was  music,  when  the 
stars  God's  high  orchestra — pealed  the  over- 
ture to  young  creation's  drama;  and  the  hour 
when  time  shall  be  no  more,  will  die  away 
'mid  trumpets'  thunders,  marshaling  in  the 
hosts  from  every  realm  to  the  army  of  the 
Lord."  '95. 
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CHANGE. 

Stability  is  a  word  of  degrees.  In  its  posi- 
tive sense  it  can  apply  only  to  Div  inity,  lor 
time  proves  the  non-permanence  of  ail  things. 
Change  is  a  characteristic  of  nations  and 
powers.  It  IS  the  one  great  provision  ot  in- 
finity by  which  our  restless  thoughts  are 
quieted  and  our  eyes  ever  craving  a  different 
scene  are  made  to  sparkle  with  joy. 

Through  change  new  beauties  are  originated 
daily  and  on  the  other  hand  dark  and  sadden- 
ing things  arise.  Go  back  in  imagination  to  a 
time  when  darkness  held  all  things  in  its  grasp. 
Time,  did  I  say  ?  No,  not  that,  for  time  was 
not.  May  I  say  eternity  ?  All  is  chaos. 
Gloom  th.at  had  never  been  parted  by  rays  of 
glory.  But  hark,  a  voice  such  as  never  has 
been  heard  since,  'tis  one  ot  indescribable 
sweetness,  and  yet  of  power  that  cannot  be 
questioned  or  resisted,  "Let  there  be  light." 

Immediately  darkness  lies  prostrate,  crushed 
by  a  power  which  has  ne\'cr  since  been  con- 
quered. The  first  great  change  has  taken 
place.  That  light  which  came  at  the  bidding 
of  Omnipotence  has  ever  since  been  causing 
changes.  The  bosom  of  that  which  had  been 
without  form  and  void  became  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  of  service.  Next  we  behold  what 
was  shapeless  clay,  but  now  an  organism  ot 
such  intricacy  that  it  has  never  been  fully  un- 
derstood. O,  thou  who  art  the  image  of  thv 
creator,  surely  happiness  is  thy  [jossession  and 
joy  is  in  thy  way. 

But  swiftly  glide  upon  him  soriovv  and  pain. 
Through  desire  for  change  he  caused  it.  But 
why  linger  there?  Age  has  succeeded  age; 
century  has  followed  century,  and  generation 
has  grown  upon  generation  until  the  matter 
which  then  existed  in  a  certain  form  has  gone 
through  countless  changes  and  has  perhaps 
reached  its  former  state.  Each  generation  has 
its  own  peculiarities.  No  two  alike.  Yea,  the 
very  days  are  stamped  difilerently.  Each  has 
its  own  dawn  and  its  own  sunset. 

The  events   \vhich  are  numbered  by  the 


(laws  are  the  result  of  myriad  changes.  No 
(•\cMit  belongs  to  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
w  liich  it  occurs.  Neither  are  these  changing 
e\ents  the  result  of  haphazardness  or  chance, 
ljut  are  strung  upon  the  thread  of  dix  ine  pur- 
jiose.  Every  change  is  for  a  ])urpose.  Lift 
uj)  your  eyes  and  look  upon  the  leafless 
branches  of  our  groves.  All  seems  dead,  but 
this  death  means  a  change  in  pre|)aration  for 
life. 

Look  again  !  There  beauty  now  reigns  in 
fullness  of  life;  leaves,  buds,  blossoms,  fruit. 
But  once  more  we  raise  our  eyes  and  we  are 
eni'aptured.  O  glorious  chang6  !  Sunrises 
and  sunsets  intermingling  ;  Alleghenies  are  be- 
come mountains  of  gold;  Catskills  arrayed  in 
courtly  scarlet.  Can  it  be  this  beauty  is  but 
the  preparation  for  death  ?  Even  so,  for  as 
we  look  now  all  the  si)lendor  has  disappeared 
and  the  same  gloom  and  death  are  victors. 
Now  we  see  life,  now  death;  now  sunshine, 
now  shadow;  here  joy,  there  sorrow.  What 
we  were  last  week  we  are  not  today.  The 
Ijody  m  which  we  lived  ten  years  ago  is  not 
our  dwelling  place  at  the  present.  Similar  in 
form  and  ajipeanmce,  Init  changed.  Minds 
that  yesterday  conceived  noble  thoughts  are 
not  the  minds  to-day  working  out  life's  prob- 
lem . 

We  say  our  habits  are  fixed,  our  minds  are 
set  and  shall  .so  remain.  But  are  they  ?  Do 
they  remain  two  days  the  same?  "Nothing 
is  immovable."  No  world  is  fixed.  F'rom 
the  ruins  of  planets  new  continents  are  formed. 
No  government  is  secure.  Out  ol  a  powerful 
kingdom  the  stability  and  strength  go  as 
beauty  from  a  dying  flower.  Empires  grow 
out  of  monarchies,  rejMiblics  issue  from  des- 
potisms, Babylons  are  overthrown,  .Sodoms 
rise  in  smoke,  monuments  crumble,  pyramids 
yield  to  the  destroyer,  change. 

The  nation  that  elected  a  Harrison  was  not 
the  nation  which  elected  a  Cleveland,  and  the 
nation  which  elected  a  Cleveland  will  never 
elect  again.    There  are  those  who  .sav  they 
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see  no  change;  that  things  are  as  they  were 
years  ago.  They  see  not  even  the  ever  chang- 
ing beauties  oi  nature.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
bhnd  to  environment.  .Sitting  perhaps  in  a 
httle  cell  of  selfishness,  winding  about  them  a 
shroud  ol  indifTerence,  looking  no  farther  than 
their  own  needs  and  comiorts  they  see  not  and 
care  not  for  the  changes  continually  taking 
place 

Let  us  take  the  world  as  a  great  stage,  and 
as  the  curtain  of  time  rises  we  behold  a  giant 
standing  over  our  land  with  drawn  sword. 
Beneath  his  gleaming  blade  are  offensive,  de- 
fensive and  passive  people.  These  are  about 
to  witness  a  change.  Unholy  ambition  has 
arisen  in  the  hearts  of  the  few.  Rumors  float 
on  the  hitherto  peaceful  atmosphere.  The 
shriek  of  despair  is  heard.  Blood  colors  the 
bosom  ot  old  earth.  'Tis  war,  war,  cruel  war. 
Contest,  conflict,  defeat  on  one  side;  conflict, 
contest,  victory  on  the  other.  But  a  ruined 
nation,  a  bankru[it  people,  a  fatherless,  home- 
less host,  a  blooci-stained  name,  a  vicious  am- 
bition are  the  results. 

The  curtain  falls  and  we  are  lost  in  thought. 
Can  ever  a  change  come  which  will  counteract 
this  dreadtui  one?  Wliile  in  this  reverie  the 
curtain  slowly  rises  and  discloses  to  us  a 
workman.  In  his  hand  a  square,  a  compass, 
a  hammer.  He  will  build  up  the  broken 
structure.  He  will  destroy  what  is  useless;  he 
will  have  justice  administered.  Every  man 
must  ha\'e  his  rights.  He  can  Ije  seen  in  all 
times  of  peril  and  destruction.  He  sees  here 
a  man  who  is  mistreated;  there  an  imposition. 
Silently  this  spectre  of  reform  and  reconstruc- 
tion begins  his  work.  'Tis  a  work  that  in 
time  will  re\'olutionize  the  world.  Let  us  for 
a  moment  di\erge  and  illustrate.  In  the  East 
river  is  a  Hellgate.  It  ckfies  passage  and 
stands  like  a  dark  mountain  through  countless 
ages.  But  an  idea  enters  the  mind  of  a  gen- 
ius. He  said,  "I  will  remox'c  this  barrier,  but 
'twill  require  time."  He  begins.  Day  after 
day  little  insignificant  packages  are  placed  in 


the  rocks.  Months  have  passed.  To  the 
casual  observer  the  black  mass  is  as  defiant  as 
ever.  A  few  are  confident.  The  day  for  com- 
pletion dawns.  A  spark  flashes  along  a  wire. 
A  dull  sound  ensues.  Is  that  all  ?  No,  look  ! 
Hundreds  of  feet  in  an'  are  seen  flying  frag- 
ments and  pale  spray.  Three  hundred  thous- 
and little  demons  have  done  their  work.  De- 
fiant rocks  are  now  stones  that  can  be  picked 
up  and  sent  skipping  over  the  water  by  a 
school  boy.  The  blackened  debris  lies  there 
awaiting  the  last  act.  A  few  more  months  and 
Hellgate  is  Hellgate  no  more.  Changed. 

Thus  does  our  spectre  work.  A  little  here, 
and  a  little  there;  a  helper  on  this  side,  a 
helper  on  that.  There  is  a  sudden  upheaval. 
The  hellgate  of  vice  has  been  drilled  and  filled 
with  explosives  The  blackness  is  rent  by  one 
bold  thrust,  and  it  only  remains  to  clear  away 
the  few  outlying  barriers  and  the  wondrous 
change  is  wrought. 

But  the  .scene  is  again  hidden  from  view. 
We  say,  "How  changed;  how  difterent  the 
contest !"  and  inmiediately  the  scene  changes. 
We  see  neither  sword  nor  square,  but  a  book, 
scrolls,  pages.  'Tis  education.  He  stands 
before  the  footlights  and  says,  "Education  is 
self  control.  I  will  teach  men  to  think.  There 
must  be  knowledge  that  we  may  live.  We 
must  clear  our  minds  of  social,  political  and 
religious  superstition.  Every  child  must  read, 
write  and  think  for  itself." 

He  begins  his  work,  and  lo,  what  a  change. 
Because  of  it  we  see  new  beauties;  we  aid  re- 
form; we  enjoy  life;  in  a  word,  we  are  trans- 
formed. From  depths  of  ignorance  immeas- 
urable we  rise  to  right  conceptions  of  life.  As 
a  result  heathen  nations  bound  for  joy;  miser- 
able savages  read  and  write;  the  blissful  igno- 
rant rise  from  their  ])laces  and  join  the  ranks  of 
advance.  Everything  changed.  And  while 
we  close  our  eyes  and  contrast  the  three 
scenes,  the  curtain  drops  and  rises  for  the  last 
time. 

As  we  look  a  hush  fills  upon  us.  There 
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stands  one  weeping  A  cloud  of  sorrow  over- 
hangs. Want  stares  the  nation  in  its  face. 
From  ]ilenty  to  famine;  from  prosperity  to 
need.  Those  who  ministered  are  now  minis- 
tered to;  those  who  reveled  now  beg;  those 
who  sang  now  sit  in  ashes;  yesterday  with 
thousands  at  command,  to-day  ]ienniless. 
Truly  thou  art  wonderful  in  thy  workings,  O 
change  !  Thou  dost  teach  us  lessons  other- 
wise untaught.  To  thee  we  bow  and  say, 
'•Surely  we  abide  not,  but  thou  dost  rule  us, 
and  in  turn  thou  art  ruled  by  a  God  omnipo- 
tent, all  wise  and  changeless.  EliViN. 


THE  IMAGINATION  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  FAITH. 

No  student  of  religions  can  have  failed  to 
note  the  wonderful  influence  of  the  unagination 
upon  objects  of  religious  faith;  and  none  can 
have  failed  to  ask  what  were  the  conditions 
that  made  such  an  influence  possible,  what 
was  its  origin,  its  nature  and  laws  ?  It  is  for 
the  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  these  that 
this  essay  is  attempted. 

In  order  to  satisfactory  results  in  any  study 
of  relations,  it  is  necessary  that  we  have,  first, 
definitions  of  the  things  related.  What,  then, 
is  Faith?  It  is  the  agreement  of  religious 
thinkers  in  all  ages  that  the  pmvince  of  Faith 
is  in  the  realm  of  tiie  Unknowable. 

Says  Paul,  "Now  faith  is  the  basis  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  — 
'see'  and  'know'  having  the  same  meaning. 

Says  Tennyson  of  Christ, 

"^Vholn  we,  that  have  not  seen  thy  lace 
]!y  faith,  and  faith  alone  embrace, 
Believing  where  we  cannot  prove." 

And  again  of  immortality, — 

"We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  wc  see." 

Faith,  then,  may  be  defined  as  belief  concern- 
ing the  intellectually  unknowable,  except  as 
being. 

The  imagination  is  best  defined  by  a  poet, 


as  having  made  use  of  it.     Says  .Shakespeare, 

".\nd  as  Imagination  bodies  I'orth 
The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  sliapes,  and  gives  to  airy  Nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

(It  augments  the  force  of  this  pa.ssage,  as 
showing  the  power  of  the  imagination  to  real- 
ize objects  difficult  of  conception,  to  remember 
that,  as  Muller  has  .said,  'the  idea  of  'nothing' 
is  the  emptiest  abstraction  known  to  thought.') 

From  this  quotation,  we  may  derive  this 
definition — the  Imagination  is  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  lorni  conceptions  of  things  unknown. 

We  have,  now,  the  related  objects  defined, 
and  on  comparing  the  definitions  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  tliat  the  relation  is  close  and  \  ital  : 
the  imagination  gives  form  to  the  objects  of 
faith.  The  relation  of  the  imagination  to  faith, 
then,  is  the  relation  of  language  to  thought, 
considered  as  faculties.  The  relation  of  the 
object  of  faith  to  the  imaged  form  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  thought  to  the  word,  which  is  the 
relation  of  matter  to  form.  Here  a  thought 
from  Aristotle  will  give  the  principle  upon 
which  is  based  the  necessity  of  l.iuguage  to 
thought  and  ol  the  imagination  to  faith— '"Form 
is  essential  to  the  actuality  of  matter." 

As  an  example  of  the  working  of  this  prin- 
ciple, listen  to  John  Fiske.  He  says,  " — while 
the  Deity  is,  in  the  deepest  sense,  unknowable, 
vet  we  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  our 
thinking  to  symbolize  it  in  some  form  that 
shall  have  some  real  meaning  tor  us."-^-  The 
"exigencies  of  our  thinking,"  which  he  posits 
but  does  not  explain,  are  e.xplained,  I  think, 
by  these  two  facts:  ist,  the  relation  of  the  idea 
to  the  symbol  is  the  relation  of  matter  to  form, 
and  2nd,  "Form  is  essential  to  the  actuality  of 
matter."  Hence  the  'exigencies,'  ol  which 
more  anon.  Either  Mozoomdar  or  Vivekan- 
anda,  I  forget  which,  in  an  address  delivered 
before'  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  said  that 
the  deities  of  Bralimanism  were  the  results  of 
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the  anthropomorphic  tendency  which  arises  in 
the  mind  of  man  in  the  presence  of  the  Un- 
known. 

It  seems,  thns,  that  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
agination to  faith  is  generally  recognized,  hut 
nowhere  have  I  been  able  to  find  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rationale  ol  this  necessity.  It  lies 
in  this  ultimate  principle  of  Aristotle,  a  further 
analysis  of  which  is  imjiossible,  viz.,  "Form 
is  essential  to  the  actuality  of  matter."  Far- 
ther analysis  is  impossible,  an  attempt  inev- 
itably involving  the  analyst  in  tautology,  but 
this  application  of  the  principle  may  be  illus- 
trated from  the  cognate  relation  of  thought 
and  language.  The  relations  are  cognate,  be- 
cause they  have  their  origin  in  the  same  ne- 
cessity. 

A  thing  may  be  said  to  have  actual  existence 
only  when  it  is  known  to  exist.  It  can  be 
known  to  exist  only  when  it  can  be  brought 
into  relation  to  the  knowing  mind,  in  order  to 
affect  it.  Nothing  indeterminate,  indefinite, 
can  be  brought  into  relation — no  relation  is 
possible  except  between  objects  definitely  de- 
termined. But  definiteness  is  Form.  An  idea 
has  actual  existence — it  can  be  known — it  can 
affect  the  mind — it  can  be  brought  into  rela- 
tion to  it,  only  as  it  has  form.  Hence  our 
'exigencies.'  And  in  Fiske's  dictum,  language 
and  the  imagination  may  be  seen  to  be  so 
closely  associated  in  their  functions  that  these 
appear  to  be  identical;  they  are,  very  nearly. 

The  idea  of  the  Infinite  is,  in  an  exact  sense, 
i.  e.,  by  etymology,  indeterminate.  It  is  form- 
less. It  can  not,  therefore,  be  brought  into 
relation — affect  the  mind,  until  form  be  given 
it.  This  it  is  the  function  of  the  imagination  to 
do.  This  done,  it  takes  on,  v/ith  actuality, 
practical  value  both  in  religion  and  meta- 
physics, Herbert  Spencer  has  said  that  the 
"Unknowable"  is  a  more  religious  conception 
than  any  positive  one,  he  has  defined  religion 
as  the  feeling  awakened  in  man  in  the  presence 
of  the  Unknown,  and  in  logical  consistency 
has  found  religion  in  the  fear  of  a  dog  howling 


at  a  tent  flapping  in  the  wind,  but  this  indefi- 
nite idea,  this  fear  of  the  Unknown,  has  no 
practical  value,  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  on 
no  spring  of  action,  it  is  worthless,  both  in  re- 
ligion and  metaphysics  as — nothing. 

Mr.  Fiske,  in  one  terse  sentence,  has  said  a 
mine  of  truth.  "Theism,  divested  of  anthropo- 
morphism is  ])ractical  atheism."  That  is,  faith, 
unless  the  imagination  clothe  the  Unknown  in 
attributes  upon  which  it  may  hold,  is  no  better 
than  unbelief  An  idea  of  God  in  which  the 
imagination  has  no  part,  is  null  and  void  of 
any  conceivable  religious  or  philosophical  use: 
it  is  an  empty  abstraction,  the  God  of  a  Kegel 
or  Buddha — or  a  Herbert  Spencer.  Even  as 
thought  is  impossible  without  the  forms  of 
language,  so,  for  the  .same  reason,  is  faith  im- 
possible without  the  imagination.  In  his  "De- 
fense of  Poetry"  Shelley  has  beautifully  epi- 
tomized this  truth  in  the  following  :  "What 
were  our  consolations  on  this  side  the  grave 
and  what  our  aspirations  beyond  it,  had  not 
Poetry  ascended  to  bring  light  and  fire  from 
those  eternal  religions  where  the  owl -winged 
faculty  of  calculation  dare  never  soar?" 

Having  now  determined  the  relation  of  the 
imagination  to  faith,  we  are  prepared  to  study 
it  as  so  related,  in  its  manifestations— qualifica- 
tions of  the  objects  of  fiith — God  and  immor- 
tality. The  subject  is  a  vast  one.  As  we 
have  seen,  since  the  imagination  is  a  universal 
nece.ssit/,  the  subject  embraces  every  faith 
which  the  fertile  mind  of  man  has  brought 
forth  since  the  first  man  became  a  living  soul 
and  began  to  think.  The  material  is  stored 
up  in  quantities  so  vast  that  one  is  at  a  loss 
where  to  begin.  But  our  study  should,  at  all 
events,  be  restricted  to  the  first  forms  of  these 
religions,  since  here  we  find  the  faculties  free 
and  unham])ered  in  their  action,  and  their 
products  most  nearly  free  from  the  cumulative 
alloy  of  tradition  and  authority.  But  even 
with  this  restriction,  the  subject  is  still  vast 
beyond  hope  of  treatment  by  any  one  man. 
Max  Muller  has  laid  the  ground-work  of  the 
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Science  of  Religion,  Init  in  comparison  witli 
the  w  ork  of  analysis  and  com[X(rison  yet  to  he 
done,  the  foundation,  comprehensive  as  he 
made  it,  gives  a  taint  idea  of  the  colossal  pro 
portions  of  the  superstructure  yet  to  be  erected. 
The  subject  embraces  religions  varied  as  the 
mental  make-up  of  their  founders,  from  the 
mystic  speculations  of  the  dreamer  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  secret  rites  of  Isis  and  Eleu- 
sis,  to  the  horrid  sacrifices  of  the  Diuids  and 
the  Tartars. 

The  subject  is  of  such  vast  proportions,  that 
in  the  space  at  command,  we  cannot  hope  to 
do  more  than  to  contrast  some  of  the  more 
widelv  dilTering  faiths  and  from  this  com|3ari- 
son,  deduce  one  or  two  general  principles 
which  shall  be  of  use  in  further  study  of  other 
religions. 

We  must  begin  with  the  subject  of  religion 
in  the  abstract  and  general  sense;  the  relation 
of  the  soul  to  God.  The  idea  of  God  has  two 
sources,  one  objective,  one  subjective: — nature 
and  consciousness.  Like  two  voices  they  call 
to  each  other,  deep  answering  deep.  In  N.i- 
ture,  man  '.^ees  in  every  phenomenon  the 
manifestation  of  some  mysterious  Power,  be- 
fore which  he  bows  in  fear  and  trembling.  He 
sees  a  Ruler,  a  Mind,  a  Will,  in  e\erv  blast  of 
wind,  in  every  blazing  star,  in  the  mystery  of 
night  and  the  miracle  of  day.'  He  sees,  in 
every  event,  the  existence  of  a  Cause  unseen, 
a  Spirit,  mysterious,  unknown.  In  himself 
he  is  conscious  of  that  feeling  variously  de- 
scribed as  '"a  feeling  of  dependence,"  and  as 
a  certain  sense  of  guilt  and  desire  tor  reconcil- 
iation, either  conception  conveying  by  impli- 
cation a  Being  absolute  and  perfect,  but  un- 
known. The  ideas  are  naturally  associated  as 
cognate. 

So  far,  the  origins  of  all  religions  are  alike — 
there  is  a  most  striking  similaritv  in  the  l.m- 
guage  (of  the  translations)  of  the  Rik-beda  of 
the  Sanscrit  Indians,  the  Egyptian  B()t)k  of  the 
Dead,  dating  from  before  Moses,  the  Shu  King 
of  China  and  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Parsees. 


Space,  or  the  lack  of  it,  forbids  quotations, 
l)ut  the  smiilarity  arises  from  the  essential 
e<|uality  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  men 
wherever  found;  the  idea  of  the  Unknown  is 
in  all. 

But,  when,  in  compliance  with  'the  exigen- 
cies of  our  thinking,'  the  founders  of  these 
faiths  went  about  to  'symbolize,  in  some  form 
that  shoukl  have  some  real  meaning;'  for'them, 
how  vast  the  differences  that  arose  !  In  time, 
from  the  common  conception  of  an  Unknown 
Power,  there  developed  forms  no  less  dissim- 
ilar than  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Phidian 
Zeus  and  the  horrid  deities  of  the  .South  Sea 
islands,  the  passionless  actionless  Brahm  of  the 
Hindoo  and  Ra,  the  Sun-God  of  Egypt. 

Let  us  contrast  a  few  of  the  God  ideas  found 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
cult  of  Isis  and  Isu-is  was  a  kind  of  pantheistic 
nature-worship,  in  which  each  different  aspect 
of  Deity  was  represented  by  a  minor  god; 
these  so  multiplied  that  none  but  the  most 
learned  priests  could  remember  all  their  names. 
There  were  about  thirty  thousand  of  them. 
Here,  the  imagination  was  given  too  much  li- 
cense, and  descended  to  fantasy. 

Among  the  Hindoos,  an  intellectually  acute 
race,  speculation  resulted  in  a  mystical  theos- 
o|:)hy  difficult  of  comprehension  to  a  western 
mind,  in  which  God  became  an  abstract  mode 
of  existence  and  the  life  after  death  was  absorp- 
tion into  the  Infinite  Being,  a  process  most 
nearly  like  extinction.  But  there  were  a 
numerous  host  of  lesser  deities  which  filled  the 
desire  for  something  concrete.  Buddh.i,  in 
whose  time  the  worshij)  of  these  lesser  gods 
luifl  nearly  sujjplanted  the  worship  of  Brahm, 
revived  and  developed  the  s|)iritual  religion  to 
a  more  abstract  state  than  it  had  had  before. 
He  was  a  great  reformer,  but  having  made  the 
religion  of  lirahm  so  nearlv  atheistic,  his  fol- 
lowers, ye.irning  as  ever  for  something  that 
'should  liave  some  real  meaning  for'  them 
deified  and  worshiped  him  ! 

The  Chinese,  through  excessive  reverence, 
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accounting  God  loo  holy  for  access  by  a  com 
mon  man,  worshiped  by  proxy;  the  heads  of 
the  family  and  state  officiating  for  all  those 
luider  them.  In  time,  through  association  of 
ideas,  they  too  were  conceived  to  be  worthy 
ot  worship,  and  ancestor  worship  arose. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  imagination  was  al- 
ways too  active  to  pei'mit  the  obscuring  of  the 
spirit  m  the  form,  .-md  Idolatry,  in  its  grosser 
forms,  could  not  obtain  a  foot-hold.  These 
examples  have  all  been  taken  from  civilized 
peoples;  savages,  all  over  the  world,  worshiped 
malignant  deities  and  offered  human  sacrifices. 

In  respect  to  a  future  life,  the  corollary  to 
the  idea  of  God,  the  conceptions  were  no  less 
varied;  they  varied  from  the  dreamless  repose 
of  the  Buddhist,  to' the  heaven  of  the  sensual- 
ist— the  Valhalla  of  the  Norseman  with  mead- 
hall  and  minstrel,  the  Elysian  Plains  of  Homer 
and  the  gorgeous  gardens  of  Alkoran. 

These  differences  arose  from  the  differences 
in  the  relations  of  the  imagination  to  f<iilh, 
through  reason,  in  the  minds  of  those  among 
whom  these  various  faiths  were  developed. 
Through  reason — for  e\'en  as  the  hypothesis 
of  the  philosophical  imagmation  are  tested  by 
critical  thought  before  their  adoption  into  the 
family  of  proved  truth*^,  so,  also,  must  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  religious  imagination  be  subjected 
to  the  critical  action  of  the  intellect  before 
their  adoption  as  objects  of  faith — they  must 
be  tuned  to  unison  with  the  leading  instrument 
before  they  have  their  p  irts  assigned  in  the 
soul's  orchestra  of  praise.  To  sum  up,  the 
relation  ot  tlie'  creati\e  imagination  to  fiitli 
varies  as  the  controlling  power  of  tiie  mtellect; 
where  this  is  weak,  the  imagination  degener- 
ates to  fantasy  and  the  grotesque  gods  ot  the 
far  East  result,  where  it  is  sirong,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  arise  the  majestic  conce|itions  of 
Homer. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the 
imagination  only  as  a  creative  tacultv;  we 
have  now  to  deal  with  it  in  a  function,  which 
though  dependent  on  the  first  considered,  is 


essentially  distinct  therefrom,  and  in  no  degree 
less  important — the  function  of  interpretation. 
And  we  have  considered  the  reason,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  imagination,  only  as  a  critical  fac- 
ulty; we  have  left  it  for  the  present  to  take  it 
up  for  further  examination  in  its  relation  to 
that  particular  lunction  of  the  imagination 
which  we  are  about  to  consider.  We  have 
seen  the  imagination  at  work  in  its  function  of 
creating  forms  to  which  faith  may  hold;  but 
with  this,  its  work  is  by  no  means  done;  there 
remains  for  it  a  work  without  which  its  former 
service  were  worse  than  useless;  it  must,  with 
ceaseless  activity,  keep  before  the  soul  the  fact 
that  these  are  forms  and  symbols  only  and  se- 
cure the  recognition  ot  their  poetic  intent. 
Without  this,  is  lost  the  distinction  between  a 
spiritual  truth  and  its  embod'ment,  and, 
through  the  natural  tendency  of  man  to  things 
material  and  concrete  rather  than  to  things 
spiritual  and  abstract,  the  concrete  form  is 
given  that  reverence  due  only  to  the  principle 
which  it  embodies.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  instead  of  faith  we  have  abject  fear,  in- 
stead of  religion,  su])erstition. 

The  purity  of  faith  is  thus  seen  to  be  condi- 
tioned on  the  life  and  activity  of  the  imagina- 
tion; suppress  it,  and  the  higher  activities  of 
the  soul  are  "smothered  under  the  incubus  of 
priestly  tradition;"*  with  the  imagination  en- 
thralled, the  function  of  poetry  is  forgotten 
and  the  material  analogon  is  confounded  with 
the  spiritual.  Idolatry  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  poem  or  system  of  poems  minus 
the  recognition  of  their  poetic  intent. 

As  in  things  physical,  so  also  in  things 
psychical  every  violation  of  a  law  ot  nature 
brings  with  it  its  own  penalty.  When  once 
the  imagination  has  been  denied  activity  in  in- 
terpreting the  forms  of  faith,  when  men  forget 
the  spiritual  nature  of  religion  in  their  observ- 
ance of  its  forms,  then  the  reason  steps  into 
the  arena  of  the  soul's  activities  in  a  new  func- 

*Cliissic-al  (ireek  I'octry,  ,Irbb. 
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tion;  before  its  work  was  tliat  of  a  critic,  now 
it  appears  as  Free-thought,  tlie  Destroyer. 
And  this  free-thought,  with  all  the  odium 
which  the  term  suggests  to  the  orthodox,  has, 
nevertheless,  in  all  ages,  been  the  champion 
of  religion  against  her  ancient  enem}',  super- 
stition. Abram  was  a  free-thinker  when  he 
dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  so  was  Buddha, 
so  was  Socrates,  Savonarola.  Luther  and  Vol- 
taire. The  Reformation  of  Luther  and  the 
iconoclastic  revolution  of  Voltaire  were  the  re- 
sults of  the  activity  of  the  same  principle;  they 
were  both  revolts  against  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition and  against  the  doctrine  of  the  one  onlv- 
ness  of  the  Catholic  form  of  religion.  The 
difference  between  these  two  rebels  lav  in  this 
— Luther,  rejecting  the  extrinsic  and  disfigur- 
ing formalism  of  the  Catholic  faith,  recognized 
beneath  it  the  e.ssentially  distinct  spirit  ol  re- 
ligious truth,  and  treasuring  it  up,  strove  to 
turn  men  back  to  it  in  its  purity;  Voltaire,  less 
discerning  because  more  disgusted,  confounded 
the  religion  with  its  prevalent  form,  and  con- 
demned both  as  one.  The  Reformation  of 
Luther  and  the  infidelity  of  Voltaire  were  the 
reassertion  of  the  rights  of  thought,  an  attempt 
to  return  to  first  principles.  Voltaire's  work 
was  an  ejjitome  of  the  law  "Action  is  equal  to 
reaction."  The  rationale  of  the  work  of  both 
these  men  is  to  be  tbund  in  one  la  v  of  psv- 
chology — equilibrium  must  be  maintained  be- 
tween faith  and  reason,  and  in  order  to  this, 
the  imagination  mur>t  be  maintained  in  its 
proper  place  and  relation. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask,  what  should  1  e 
the  attitude  of  our  faidi  to  revelation,  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  above  analysis  ot  relations? 
What  should  be  its  attitude,  for  fiilh  is  a  vol- 
untary and  therefore  moral  act.  We  know- 
how  the  men  of  the  ancient  world,  being  k  it 
to  their  own  devices,  became  vain  in  their 
imaginings,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  dark- 
ened— and  our  natural  gifts  are  no  better  than 
theirs;  but  here  in  Scrii^ure  we  have  a  revela- 
tion of  God  and  the  future  life  fitted  for  our 


belief — the  products  of  imaginations  purified, 
consecrated,  inspired.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  accept,  humbly,  but  discerningly. 
Not  critically,  but  discerningly.  Let  us  not 
be  dazzled  by  the  material  representations  of 
the  realm  of  pure  spirit,  but  let  us  remember 
that  even  as  spiritual  things  are  to  be  spiritual- 
ly discerned,  so,  also,  poetic  truths  are  to  be 
imaginatively  discerned. 

The  imagination  has  a  fimction  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  soul  which  can  be  performed  by 
no  other  faculty;  take  it  away  and  you  take 
away  the  practical  value  of  faith;  take  it  away 
and  large  portions  of  Scripture  become  either 
a  stumbling-block  or  as  a  sealed  book  to  us. 
It  transcends  reason  as  fu'as  reason  transcends 
sensation;  it  is  not  dismayed  in  the  i)resence 
of  things  in  the  shadow  of  which  the  reason 
sinks  in  despair,  bur,  with  wing  unwearied, 
penetrates  to  heights  which  reason  cannot 
reach,  it  transcends  the  limitations  of  thought 
and  gives  the  LInknown  Infinite  a  Form  that 
Faith  may  clasp.    Herman  Spen'cer,  'gp 

rilGHT  BRINGS  OUT  THE  STARS. 

Between  the  verdant  peaks  of  two  eternities, 
God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  hung  a  veil — 
lite.  And  only  when  the  messenger  of  death 
comes  are  we  permitted  to  raise  that  veil.  Life 
at  best  is  short  and  ev<^ry  path  trod  by  human 
feet  terminates  in  the  grave,  the  soul  alone 
wings  its  long  flight  upward. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  in  childhood  is  tyrant 
of  the  kingdom,  home,  in  youth  ever  seeking 
\'ain  amusement ;  it  is  not  one  whose  pathway 
ill  life  is  strewn  with  roses  that  makes  the  hero; 
it  is  the  man  whose  life  from  his  cratlle  has 
been  one  continued  round  of  sell"  sacrifice  and 
adversity.  Luxury  is  more  harmful  to  youth 
than  poverty,  trials  or  hardships.  The  man 
who  \vill  rise  above  the  storms  which  lash  his 
feet  is  one  wliose  historv  comes  to  us  written 
in  his  heart's  own  blood. 

Our  greatest  men  of  all  nations  have  owed 
more  to  their  failures  than  to  their  successes. 
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Read  the  histories  of  the  ricii,  of  the  poor,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  man  who  has  won  is  the  man  that  be- 
gan life  at  the  foot  ot  the  ladder.  Whence 
came  these  lights  in  the  intellectual  firmament, 
the  stars  that  shine  with  steady  radiance  down 
through  the  ages ?  Who  are  they?  The  scions 
of  noble  blood?  The  sons  of  the  rich  who 
were  never  for  an  instant  compelled  to  battle 
against  adversity?  No,  they  are  men  of  h'jm- 
ble  parentage,  men  whose  cradles  were  rocked 
in  lowly  cottages.  The  gentlemen  of  nature 
who  have  worked  out  their  own  fame  with  an 
ardor  that  could  not  be  quenched  and  a  per- 
severance that  considered  nothing  done  while 
anything  remained  undone. 

"Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling, 
but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall."  Let  us  not 
give  way  to  despair  because  at  times  the  fates 
are  against  us,  but  when  we  fall  let  us  as  Caesar 
did  when  he  stumbled  on  tlie  shore,  stumble 
lorward,  and  by  escaping  the  omen  change  its 
meaning,  remembering  that  these  very  cir- 
cumstances are  the  true  test  of  merit;  it  is  thus 
we  will  rise  superior  to  ill-lortune.  Obstacles 
and  perplexities  e\  ery  one  must  meet,  and  he 
must  either  promptly  conquer  them  or  be 
conquered  by  them.  Few  ol  the  great  works 
of  genius  have  been  thrown  ofil  amid  lu.xuries 
and  abundant  leisure,  but  in  poverty  and  suf- 
fering have  their  authors  worked.  It  was 
within  prison  walls  that  Bunyan  wrote  his 
"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  his  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  took  place  after  many  years  of 
struggling,  and  after  preaching  to  the  poor  for 
five  years  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bedford 
jail  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years,  in  the 
meantinie  being  told  repeatedly  that  if  he 
would  give  up  the  Christian  faith  he  should 
have  his  liberty.  He  refused  and  the  old  life 
in  the  dark  dungeon  went  on.  His  spare  mo- 
ments were  spent  in  writing  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  works  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  man.  Victory  finally  came  to  this 
martyr-hero;  he  was  gi\en  his  freedom,  and 
was  permitted,  unmolested,  to  resume  his 
evangelical  work.  Disappointment,  discour- 
agement, obstacles,  drudgery,  only  stung  his 
energies  by  opposition.  Beyond  them  and 
through  them  he  saw  the  Celestial  city  of  his 
iiopes  shining  clear  to  the  inner  eye  of  his 
mind,  tempting,  enticing,  urging  him  on 
through  all  impediments. 

The  pious,  but  enthusiastic  Sa\'onarola  was 


tortured  on  the  rack  and  then  burned  because 
he  went  about  ctjnverting  the  souls  of  his  fel- 
lownien.  Does  not  the  lite  ol  Martin  Luther 
teach  us — to  become  great  we  must  lay  aside 
self  ambition  and  self  desires  to  further  the 
good  of  all  men  ?  This  leader  of  the  German 
reformation  while  at  school  was  forced  to  beg 
the  bread  he  ate.  "It  is  God's  way,"  he  savs, 
"of  beggars  to  make  men  of  power  just  as  he 
made  the  world  of  nothing."  From  parents 
of  low  degree  came  this  man  whose  own  noble 
actions  raised  him  to  celebrity. 
"By  adversity  are  wrought 
The  greatest  works  of  admiration, 
Aud  all  the  fair  examples  of  renown, 
Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown." 
The  great  poetess  ol  England,  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning,  has  given  to  the  world 
thoughts  that  shall  never  sink  into  oblivion, 
yet  this  noble  woman  was  an  invalid.  To  the 
end  of  her  life  did  she  remain  in  delicate  health, 
much  ot  her  writing  being  done  when  she  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  It  is  marvellous  the 
quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  quality,  of  the 
matter  she  wrote  at  those  times;  for  many 
years,  years  of  torture  and  suffering,  was  she 
intent  upon  "Aurora  Leigh,"  the  finest  poem 
ever  written  by  woman,  and  its  success,  im- 
mediate, and  doubtless  forever,  gave  Mrs. 
Browning  one  of  the  loftiest  places  in  the  fane 
of  poesy.  Her  battle  with  adversity  has  given 
much  to  the  world;  though  her  body  was  frail 
her  soul  was  strong  and  she  has  proved  a 
great  factor  in  the  purification  of  humanity. 
To  give  us  "Paradise  Lost"  the  author  toiled, 
laboriously,  for  years,  with  sightless  eyes,  yet 
did  he  give  praise  to  the  one  from  whom  this 
affliction  came. 

All  is  well  as  long  as  the  sun  shines,  and  the 
fair  breath  of  heaven  gently  wafts  us  to  our 
own  purposes,  but  if  you  will  try  the  excellency 
and  feel  the  work  of  faith,  place  the  man  in  a 
persecution;  let  him  ride  in  a  storm;  let  his 
bread  be  dipped  with  tears  and  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  music  be  brought  low;  let  us  come  to 
sit  upon  the  margin  of  our  grave,  and  let  a 
tyrant  lean  hard  ujion  our  fortunes  and  dwell 
upon  our  wrong;  let  the  storm  rise  and  the 
keels  toss  until  the  cordage  creak,  or  that  all 
our  hopes  bulge  under  us  and  descend  into 
the  hollowness  of  sad  misfortune.  Then  when 
the  clouds  have  passed  away  we  behold  the 
blue  heavens  studded  with  unnumbered  stars, 
"Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  eternal 
are."  Elizabeth  Ada  Barnes. 
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APRIL,  1894. 

We  noticed  at  a  recent  entertainnient  tiie 
sudden  and  \-iolent  re\'i\  al  of  an  old  custom, 
that  of  hailin^^'  with  applause  the  triumphal 
entry  of  some  enterprising  yountj  man.  We 
sympathize  with  those  who,  realizing  their  ow  n 
inability  in  a  certain  line,  yet  g;reet  with  such 
e.xpressed  admiration  those  who  ha\'e  courat;e 
to  embark  on  untried  se.ts.  Of  course  the 
boys  should  not  provoke  these  persons,  and 
our  influence  will  certainly  not  be  in  th.at  line, 
'but  if  an)-one  knows  that  his  nerx'ous  system 
is  unfitted  for  such  shocks  as  he  is  li.able  to  re- 
ceive at  public  entertainments  would  it  not  l)e 
better  for  him  to  stav  at  home?  We  had 
thought  that  the  custom  was  extinct,  and  are 
glad  to  sav  its  reappeanmce  was  l)y  no  means 
general.  Revere  cannibalism  and  make  wor- 
sh\p  if  it  is  so  desired,  but  let  this  ol)noxious 
custom  go  into  the  darkness  of  oblivion. 


the  nominations  of  W.  D.  Wallace  for  judge 
and  R.  K.  Aiken  for  district  attorney.  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  alumni  of  Westminster. 
As  to  the  former  we  are  not  so  well  accjuainted, 
it  being  quite  a  number  of  years  since  he  grad- 
uated, but  regarding  the  latter  he  is  still  fresh 
in  our  memories.  He  entered  college  in  '86 
and  graduated  in  'go,  receiving  the  degree  A. 
B.  Besides  making  a  very  clever  record  in 
the  academic  department,  he  manifested  con- 
siderable skill  and  taste  in  the  literary  work 
carried  on  by  the  two  literary  societies.  He 
was  a  very  active  member  of  Philo  society  and 
was  considered  by  his  fellow  members  as  a 
prime  speech  maker  and  debater.  He  attained 
so  great  a  proficiency  in  the  latter  line  that  in 
1890  his  society  honored  him  by  selecting  him 
as  their  contest  del)atLr.  In  this  he  led  them 
to  a  complete  victory.  He  was  also  during 
his  course  connected  with  this  paper  as  its  ed- 
itor-in-chief, and  it  was  greatly  through  his 
efforts  th.tt  it  was  raised  to  so  high  a  standard 
both  in  a  financial  and  literary  way.  On  be- 
half of  his  many  friends  in  our  midst  along 
with  ourselves  we  wish  to  extend  our  congrat- 
ulations upon  his  recent  success  and  bespeak 
for  him  a  continuance  of  the  visitations  of  dame 
fortune. 


We  are  indeed  pleased  to  note  from  accounts 
ol  recent  priinaries  held  in  Lawrence  county 


The  course  o(  lectures  liy  Dr.  Clarke 
R()binson,  on  the  |)octs  of  the  Revolution  Age, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  features  ot  this  year's  college 
work.  These  lectures  may  properly  be  in- 
cluded under  college  work  because 
they  are  so  closely  allied  with  the 
study  of  literature  l)v  the  various  classes. 
So  little  of  the  writings  of  the  men  whom  Dr. 
Robinson  holds  under  consideration  is  studied 
in  tin.'  class  room  that  a  I'lir  knowledge  of  the 
poets  cannot  be  obtained  without  some  out- 
side study.  Thus  tiiese  lectures,  besides 
enabling  the  student  to  spend  a  very  pleasant 
evcMiing,  gi\'e  him  instruction  in  a  line  which, 
il  he  were  to  read  it  uj)  for  himself  would 
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take  more  time  tlian  he  has  at  his  command. 
We  think  also  that  the  questions  and  answers 
which  are  given  at  the  close  of  each  lecture 
afford  opportunities  which  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected  if  it  is  desired  to  attam 
the  greatest  possible  good.  Arrangements 
have  been  com])leted  for  the  able  doctor  to 
deliver  six  lectures  on  Shakespeare  during 
the  present  term.  Since  these  lectures  are 
on  the  works  of  a  man  who  in  his  particular 
kind  of  writing  is  considered  the  greatest 
genius  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  student 
who  allows  an  opportunity  for  gaining  a  com- 
paratively complete  knowledge  ot  William 
Shakespeare's  life  and  works  to  slip  bv  him  is 
losing  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  a 
thorough  education. 

^  With  the  beginning  of  this  term  the  Col- 
lege base  ball  season  opens,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  men  who  are  sure  of  posi- 
tions on  the  team  and  the  candidates  for  the 
various  vacancies  begin  hard,  honest  work. 
Practice  is  the  only  means  by  which  excel- 
lency can  be  developed,  and  the  disastrous 
career  of  last  season's  termi  ought  to  stir  up 
the  practicing  idea  to  such  an  extent  tliat  only 
the  worst  kind  of  weather  will  keep  the  men 
off  the  field.  It  is  possible  that  a  delay  in 
getting  the  new  field  ready  for  work  may 
handicap  the  team  considerably,  but  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  keep  up  the  individual  work  and  leave  the 
team  work  till  the  field  is  ready  for  use.  The 
Athletic  Association  has  elected  a  manager 
lor  a  second  team,  and  he  ought  to  look  after 
its  organization  as  soon  as  po.ssible.  There 
are  men  enough  in  College  to  form  a  second 
nine  which  could  give  the  College  team  a 
very  warm  argument  in  practice  games. 
Class  teams  also  keep  enthusiasm  worked  up 
in  College  sports.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
each  class  will  organize  a  club,  and  that  a  sort 
of  inter  class  championship  schedule  can  be 
arranged.     The  rivalry  among    the  several 


classes  is  very  strong,  and  the  games  would 
all  be  very  exciting.  As  yet  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  what  kind  of  a  showing  our  team  will 
make  this  season,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it 
will  be  heard  from  on  the  large  side  of  the 
score  before  the  term  is  over. 


At  last  General  Coxey  and  his  followers 
have  set  out  on  one  of  the  most  foolish  expe- 
ditions of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  The  army 
of  peace,  which  is  now  braving  the  difficulties 
of  inclement-  weather  and  begging  its  food 
from  people  alcjng  the  line  of  march,  in  all 
probaoility  is  destined  to  meet  the  fate  of  the 
great  majority  of  novelty  seekers.  General 
Coxey's  idea  concernmg  the  construction  of 
good  roads  is  bv  no  means  a  matter  unworthy 
consideration,  but  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
labor  of  constructing  them  are  decidedly  those 
of  a  man  who  cfjuld  hardly  be  considered  as 
anything  short  of  a  "crank."  The  harangues 
which  he  and  his  aides  give  wherever  they 
halt,  are  calculated  to  fill  the  best  people  with 
indignation.  His  treatment  of  sacred  subjects 
amounts  to  nothing  less  than  profanity. 
There  is  not  a  single  iota  of  religious  feeling 
in  the  commonweal  army  and  the  use  made 
of  religious  topics  is  a  vain  attempt  at  getting 
the  favor  ot  Christian  citizens.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  if  all  reports  are  true,  is  made 
up  of  the  worthless  pare  of  the  laboring  classes. 
The  drunken  carousals  which  have  taken 
place  in  any  town  where  the  men  could  get 
whisky,  show  plainly  why  so  much  suffering 
exists  among  day  laborers  who  at  present  are 
out  of  employment.  Although  tiie  number  of 
recruits  for  the  commonweal  army  is  not 
nearly  so  large  as  General  Coxey  and  his  aides 
expected,  yet  this  minority  of  the  working 
classes  by  its  manner  of  living  gives  evidence 
that  the  wasteful  hal)its  of  the  working  man 
are  more  responsible  for  the  poverty  which  is 
now  so  prevalent  than  any  change  in  political 
administration.  It  carmot  at  present  be  as- 
serted whether  the  army  will  reac;h  Washing- 
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ton  or  not,  but  if  it  should  hold  together  fll  it 
reaches  its  destination  it  is  almost  certain  that 
a  dismal  tailure  will  be  its  only  reward. 


Brazil,  that  country  which  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  the  scene  of  so  much  strife 
and  rebellion,  has  again  come  into  a  state  of 
peace.  The  leaders  of  the  revolutionists  are 
fugitives  and  their  followers  are  paying  the 
penalty  with  their  lives,  if  President  Pei.xoto 
finds  any  cause  whatever  by  which  he  can  jus- 
tify his  action.  It  may  be  true  that  Peixoto 
was  very  arbitrary  in  regard  to  the  laws  which 
he  had  enacted,  but  past  history  teaches  that 
in  republics  the  faction  which  takes  exception 
to  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  legislators  is 
rarely  in  the  right.  The  Brazilian  republic 
has  never  been  as  firm  as  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment should  be.  If  the  transition  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic  had  come  about  with- 
out the  use  of  force,  harmony  would  have  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  the  country,  but  since  a 
re\'olution  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object  there  was  no  help  for  the  existence  of  a 
dissatisfied  faction.  In  the  recent  uprising 
Admiral  de  Mello  led  the  revolutionists  in  their 
losing  fight.  They  based  their  reasons  for  the 
revolt  on  the  oppressive  taxes  which  Peixoto's 
laws  levied,  and  in  accordance  with  their  belief 
they  seized  the  fortresses  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  nearlv  the  whole 
naval  force  of  the  constitutional  government. 
They  thus  made  themselves  strong  on  the  sea, 
but  the  insurgents  on  land  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money. 
Admiral  de  Mello  soon  lost  the  respect  of 
foreign  powers  because  of  the  disregard  wliich 
he  had  for  \  essels  flying  tiie  flags  of  other  na- 
tions. Admiral  Benham,  of  the  United  States 
squadron,  stationed  at  Rio,  reiiKjustnited 
with  Admiral  Da  Gama,  commander  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  but  to  no  eftect,  and  when  on  one 
occasion  an  American  bark  was  fired  upon 
while  entering  the  harbor.  Admiral  Benham 
taught  the  rebel  a  lesson  from  iiis  heavy  bat- 


teries which  was  effectual.  The  jgovernment, 
having  resources  at  its  command,  soon  re- 
placed the  stolen  navy  and  after  a  protracted 
struggle  forced  the  insuigents  to  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  At  present  Brazil  is  scourged 
with  yellow  fever,  but  aside  from  temporary 
difficulties  it  seems  that  by  prudent  use  of  his 
prerogatives  President  Peixoto  may  see  his 
government  bound  together  so  firmly  and  his 
people  so  loyal  that  internal  dissensions 
amounting  to  war  will  be  almost  impossible. 


The  new  law  m  this  state  concerning  the 
text  books  used  in  the  public  schools  is  heart- 
ily approved  in  some  sections  and  in  others  it 
is  not  looked  upon  so  favorably.  However,  if 
the  matter  is  investigated  fir  enough  it  will  be 
discovered  that  in  these  districts  where  fault  is 
found  the  blame  can  usually  be  placed  upon 
the  board  of  directors  who  will  not  expend 
sufficient  money  at  the  outset.  According  to 
the  law  the  text  books  used  are  the  projiertv 
of  the  school  and  are  simply  loaned  to  the  jju- 
pils  while  they  are  pursuing  a  study  and  can 
not  be  taken  from  the  school  building  except 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  The 
provision  whicli  the  law  makes  for  furnishing 
text  books  to  all  pupils  does  away  with  the 
objectionable  feature  of  a  law  which  would 
provide  that  books  be  furnished  only  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  them  for  themselves. 
Under  the  latter  law  very  many  persons  would 
be  offended  if  their  children  had  to  be  suj;)- 
plied  with  books  out  of  the  school  fund,  and 
as  a  result  thc-.se  chiklren  would  be  deprived 
of  the  advantages  of  the  [niblic  schools  merely 
because  of  the  jiride  of  their  parents.  At  the 
first  glance  the  new  law  may  seem  to  invoh'e 
a  needless  expenditure  of  the  public  money, 
hut  it  the  number  of  children  deprived  of  pub- 
lic school  advantages  under  some  law  provid- 
ing only  for  the  very  poor  be  weighed  aa:ain.'-t 
the  expenditure  of  money  the  balance  would 
be  found  greatly  in  fivor  of  the  hitter  course. 
In  the  eastern  part  (jf  the  state  the  present 
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scheme  was  in  operation  for  several  years  be- 
fore it  became  a  law  and  it  seemed  to  give 
'general  satisfaction.  In  the  sections  where 
the  law  is  not  looked  upon  favorably  it  is 
usually  found  that  the  directors  are  so  penu- 
rious that  thev  will  not  buy  sufficient  books  to 
supply  the  school  and  thus  several  pupils  are 
compelled  to  use  the  same  book.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  cannot  be  otherwise  than  unsat- 
isfactory. For  the  first  year  the  expenses  in- 
curred were  very  heavy,  but  the  State  has 
carefully  considered  this  fact  and  made  a 
special  appropriation  which  in  nearly  all  cases 
covers  the  amount  used  in  purchasing  the 
books.  Free  text  books  is  one  important  step 
towards  universal  education,  and  when  com 
pulsory  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  which 
is  by  no  means  an  impossibility,  is  joined  to 
this,  the  time  will  be  at  hand  in  which  illiter- 
acy will  be  considered  very  little  less  than  a 
crime. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

An  inter-collegiate  debating  union  is  being 
organized  by  the  leading  colleges  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  the  largest 
library  of  any  American  college.  It  contains 
over  225,000  volumes. 

Three  American  girls  have  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  by  spe.cial  permission  of 
the  German  government. 

India  has  over  one  hundred  colleges  and 
Japan  over  two  hundred  colleges  and  schools 
of  high  grade.  In  these  there  are  at  least  one 
hundred  thousand  students. 

Prince  Besolow,  an  African  nobleman,  at 
present  a  student  in  Williams  College,  Mass., 
has  received  official  notice  to  return  to  Africa 
and  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  now  ruled 
by  his  uncle. 

Eight  students  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity have  been  expelled  recently  for  cutting 
the  electric  wires  during  the  oratorical  contest. 


The  parents  of  all  the  expelled  students  are 
wealthy,  and  it  is  said  that  several  will  insti- 
tute damage  suits  against  the  university. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Eddy,  who  graduated  from 
the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  New  York 
last  summer,  has  just  received  the  first  medi- 
cal diploma  ever  issued  in  Turkey  to  a  woman 
missionary.  Turkish  law  usually  opposes 
women  physicians  and  Miss  Eddy  gained  her 
object  only  after  many  rebuffs  and  difficulties. 

The  woman's  annex  to  Har\'ard  UiMversity 
has  been  transformed  into  a  college  tor  women 
under  the  name  of  Radcliffe  College.  The 
young  women  now  pursuing  studies  in  college 
will  be  on  equal  footing  with  the  young  men 
in  the  university.  The  degree  of  A.  B.  can 
now  be  bestowed  upon  the  women  gi'aduates. 

Miss  Martha  Carey  Thomas,  who  has  been 
elected  president  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  to 
succeed  Dr.  Rhoades,  who  will  retire  during 
the  present  year,  will  be  one  of  the  youngest 
college  presidents  in  the  country.  She  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  University  in  1877,  and  af- 
terward studied  in  Leipsic.  Germany.  She 
has  been  dean  of  the  faculty  ever  since  Bryn 
Mawr  was  opened.  Miss  Thomas  is  the 
daughter  of  James  Carey  Thomas,  of  Baltimore, 
one  of  the  trustees  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  first  medical  college  worthy  of  the 
name  established  by  the  Chinese  government 
was  recently  opened  with  formal  ceremonies 
at  Tientsin.  The  project  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Viceroy  of  China  and  his  wife,  who  con- 
structed the  buildings  and  placed  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Uni\'ersity  of  Dublin,  selected  by  the  late  Sir 
Andrew  Clark.  Twenty  well  educated  En- 
glish speaking  Chinamen  have  enrolled  them- 
selves as  students  and  the  work  of  instruction 
has  alread}'  been  commenced. 

A  curiosity  in  the  library  line  is  the  so  called 
"Silver  Library,"  in  the  possession  of  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  It  is  a  collection 
of  twenty  volumes,  mostly  of  a  theological 
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rliaracter,  wliich  are  bouiul  in  pure  siUer,  a 
number  of  them  being  also  richly  inlaid  with 
gold.  This  remarkable  collection  has  been  in 
the  university  library  since  161 1,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  orders  of  the  Prussian  Cul- 
tus  Ministry,  the  leading  specimens  are  to  be 
reproduced  by  the  heliogravure  process  for 
the  benefit  of  art  students  and  bibliophiles. 
The  books  were  originally  prepared  in  Nurn- 
berg  by  order  of  the  first  Count  of  Prussia, 
Albrecht,  the  last  grand  master  of  the  German 
order,  who  was  also  the  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Konigsberg.  The  publication  of 
this  unique  reproduction  is  to  commemorate 
the  approaching  450th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment ot  this  great  seat  of  learning. 


ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

1881. 

Mr.  F.  H.  J^aird  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Hon.  Henry  Hice.  Was  admitted  to  the  bar 
June  18,  1883,  and  has  practiced  in  Beaver 
from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Wallace  studied  law,  and  has 
practiced  in  New  Castle,  Pa,,  eleven  years  and 
si.x  months.  Was  married  December  23, 
1886,  to  Beatrice  Mathews.    One  child. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Carnahan  attended  the  U.  P. 
Seminary  in  Allegheny,  where  he  graduated 
in  1885.  Since  then  he  has  been  settled  at 
Clay  Centie,  Kansas.  Was  married  June  3, 
18S6,  to  Jennie  Mahan,  who  died  October  6, 
1892.    One  child. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Donaldson  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  W.  B.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Pittsburgh. 
After  graduation  he  spent  three  years  in  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  as  suj^erintendent  of  the  city 
schools.  Since  June  i,  1884,  has  been  in 
Pittsburgh.  Was  married  June  27,  1883,  to 
Jennie  S.  Newell.     Two  daughters 

Rev.  J.  A.  Duff  graduated  from  the  U.  P 
Seminary  in  1884.  Was  engaged  in  Minden, 
Nebraska,  from  January,  '85,  to  May,  '91:  in 
Greely,  Colorado,  from  May,  '91,   to  .May, 


'92,  and  has  been  located  in  Chicago  since 
the  latter  date.  Life  has  been  no  disappoint- 
ment to  him,  but  has  been  full  of  blessing  and 
promise.  Was  married  August  20,  1885,  to 
Miss  Tannie  Lewis,  of  New  Wilmington. 
Two  children,  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Hood  graduated  from  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary  March  30, 
18S4  Was  at  Peter's  Creek,  Chartiers  Pres- 
bytery, from  Se])tember,  '84,  until  May,  '91; 
Mt.  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  from  May,  '91, 
to  the  ])resent  time.  After  graduation  at 
Allegheny  he  traveled  one  summer  through 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  .Switzerland, 
Italy,  Germany  and  Holland.  Was  married 
April,  18S6,  to  Miss  Alice  J.  Moore,  of  Alle- 
gheny.   One  son  and  one  daughter. 

Mr.  David  W.  McNaugher  studied  civil 
engineering  at  Reus.  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Troy,  N  Y.  Was  assistant  engineer 
with  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  two 
years;  was  with  Troy  Sl^eel  and  Iron  Co.  as 
assistant  chemist  for  two  years,  and  with  the 
same  company  eight  months  as  assistant  engi- 
neer. At  present  is  a  member  of  the  firm  ot 
G.  W.  G.  Ferris  cS:  Co.,  civil  engineers  and 
inspectors  of  structiu'al  materials,  designing 
and  superintending  all  kinds  of  engineering 
work.  Were  designiTs  of  the  famous  Ferris 
wheel. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Carver  gradu;ifed  from  the 
LJnion  Theolot^ical  .Seminary,  New  York  city, 
in  May,  18S4.  Resided  in  Warren,  .Minn., 
two  years  and  fom^  months,  in  Tracy,  Minn., 
four  years  and  two  months,  and  has  been 
with  his  present  charge  since  June,  '91.  Has 
been  twice  a  commissioner  to  the  (jeneral 
Assembly  — at  Minneapolis,  in  '86,  antl  Sara- 
toga, in  "90.  He  serves  the  Synod  of  Minne- 
sot.i  as  its  only  ]:)ermanent  officer,  and  has 
been  a  member  in  a  clerical  capacity  for  si.x; 
years.  His  ]^rcsent  jiastoral  charge  has  a 
membership  of  less  than  100.  but  is  |)rosper- 
ous,  and  destined   lo  be  one  of  the  largest 
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churches  in  llic  city.  It  is  located  in  a 
suburban  resilience  district.  Was  married 
July  7,  1884,  to  Miss  Maud  E.  Schott,  of 
Clarion,  Pa.    One  daughter,  Mary  Genevieve. 

LOCALS. 

Huber  Ferguson,  '91,  is  in  town. 
Fornuila — Glad  to  see  you  back. 
Mr.  Little,  '91,  was  in  town  recently. 
Where  were  "thev"  when  the  gas  went  out? 
Miss  Anderson  has  returned  to  her  work 
here. 

Miss  Sara  Madge,  '95,  is  not  in  school  this 
term. 

Mr.  M.  hasn't  been  seen  training  much 
lately. 

Miss  Smith,  of  Empire,  Ohio,  is  in  school 
this  term. 

Two  new  stores  in  town,  a  grocery  anti  a 
shoe  store. 

Miss  Laughlin  has  returned  to  this  place 
alter  a  long  absence. 

The  new  base  ball  suits  are  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  "daisies." 

Quite  a  number  of  the  students  stayed  in 
town  during  vacation. 

Mr.  McBride,  of  Youngstown,  is  visiting 
with  Dr.  Dick's  family. 

Have  you  received  the  "personal  invitation" 
to  enter  the  English  class  ? 

.Several  pictures  of  the  Hall  have  been  taken 
recently  for  the  new  album. 

Miss  Gray,  of  Port  Homer,  Ohio,  does  not 
exjsect  to  be  back  this  term. 

According  to  the  fortune  teller  Miss  S.  has 
a  bright  future  to  think  over. 

Ask  Fulton  for  the  directions  for  [jlaying 
his  latest  game,  the  part  of  a  fool. 

Mi.ss  Campbell,  '93,  is  at  home  resting  from 
her  Canonsburg  Academv  work. 

Mrs.  Fisher,  of  Mahoningtown,  visited  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  P)urgess,  during  vacation. 


Miss  Maggie  Stunkard,  who  was  absent  last 
term,  has  returned  for  the  spring  term. 

Leitch  &  Swogger,  a  new  firm,  selling  the 
kind  of  ducks  known  as  dippers,  and  turtles. 

Prof  McElree  spent  part  oi  vacation  in 
Oberlin,  O.     Since  his  return  he  has  been  ill. 

Mr.  McGowan,  of  Steubenville,  is  visiting 
Mr.  Boa!,  and  may  be  back  as  a  student  ne.xt 
fall. 

Mi.ss  Hodgen  does  not  expect  to  be  here 
this  term.  She  is  going  to  study  in  New 
York. 

Thos.  Kennedy,  '91,  has  been  chosen  cap- 
tain of  the  base  ball  team  at  Sharpsburg,  where 
he  is  employed. 

The  Hall  girls  had  their  pictures  taken  re- 
cently. Doubtless  they  will  be  on  s.ale  at 
Haley's  drug  store. 

The  missionary  meeting  of  March  4,  which 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Carson  and  Youst, 
was  enjoyed  by  all. 

Ask  Mr.  W.  where  is  the  best  scenery  in 
the  vicinity  and  he  will  tell  you  out  the  Pu- 
laski road  about  a  mile. 

Without  the  formality  of  securing  a  divorce 
Warden's  hat  suddenly  arose  and  blew  away 
to  some  other  man  at  Gallery  Junction. 

Prof  Thompson  (to  lady  visitor) — "That  is 
the  skeleton  of  an  African."  Lady  Visitor — 
"Of  an  African  ?    Why,  how  white  it  is  !  " 

The  gymnasium  still  flourishes  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Prof.  Cable,  of  Youngs- 
town.   He  is  also  coaching  the  base  ball  team. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social 
was  held  Frida}'  evening,  April  6.  We  think 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  old  students  to  meet 
the  new  ones. 

Prof  Hopkins  was  detained  a  dav  by  a 
wreck,  but  arrived  in  safety.  All  the  teachers 
but  Prof.  McElree  were  in  their  places  at  the 
time  this  was  written. 

Subscribers  of  the  HoLCAD  who  failed  to 
receive  copies  of  this  or  the  last  issue  will 
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please  iiilorni  the  manager  and  it  will  be  at- 
tended to  immediately. 

Some  ol  the  students  are  now  in  training 
preparatory  to  the  rendition  of  the  drama, 
"The  Confederate  Spy."  The  proceeds  are 
for  the  benefit  of  the  ball  team. 

The  Senior  class  at  a  recent  meeting  decid- 
ed to  have  class  day  exercises  during  com- 
mencement week.  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  a  program. 

The  reports  of  the  Detroit  Volunteer  Stud- 
ent convention  given  in  chapel  by  the  dele- 
gates, Misses  Kraeer  and  McOlure  and  Mr. 
Wenner,  were  very  interesting. 

McNaugher  and  McKenzie  have  become 
adepts  in  horsemanship,  and  for  particulars  of 
the  feats  in  the  equestrian  line  accomplished 
by  them,  inquire  at  their  rooms. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  Hall  used  the 
money  made  last  spring  by  the  "Flower  Queen 
Cantata"  to  buy  curtains  for  the  students'  par- 
lors.   If  you  wish  to  see  them,  call. 

We  fear  the  reason  the  Seniors  did  not  have 
to  take  the  examination  in  English  was  be- 
cause the  faculty  were  afraid  thev  would  not 
be  able  to  graduate  a  class  this  year. 

We  learn  from  manager  of  base  ball  team 
that  he  has  arranged  for  a  week's  trip  with 
the  team  after  commencement.  Greenville, 
Meadville,  Franklin  and  Oil  City  will  be  visited. 

W.  T.  Pierce,  '95,  has  taken  the  contract 
for  leveling  oft  the  base  ball  field  and  con- 
structing a  quarter-mile  track  around  the  field. 
All  wish  he  may  prosper  m  this  undertaking. 

Prof.  Kuhn  has  vacated  the  part  of  the 
building  formerly  occupied  by  him  as  a  dwell- 
ing, and  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
board  it  is  now  being  used  as  additional  gym- 
nasiimi  room. 

All  the  girls  have  feturned  to  the  H;ill  and 
they  feel  happy  over  the  fact  that  one  new 
girl.  Miss  Orr,  has  been  added  to  their  ranks. 
We  hope  she  will  not  feel  lonesome,  being  the 
only  new  girl . 


The  new  students  this  term  are  Mi.ss  Minnie 
Nesbit,  of  New  Castle;  O.  W.  Raney,  Mt. 
Jackson;  Miss  Georgie  Orr  and  Miss  Gilfillan, 
Eastbrook;  W.  C.  Work  and  Mr.  Shumaker, 
New  Wilmington. 

Dr.  Robinson  closed  his  excellent  series  of 
university  extension  lectures  on  English  poets 
of  the  Revolution  Age  last  term,  and  an- 
nounced a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare for  this  term. 

The  Junior  class  spent  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  at  the  home  of  Miss  Jennie  McCallen, 
Mar.  12.  The  drive  out  was  on  a  large  hay 
wagon,  and  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
evening  was  maple  sugar. 

We  su[)pos'c  that  all  such  sentences  as  the 
following  will  be  unknown  after  the  addition 
to  the  curriculum  comes  into  full  effect:  "He's 
went  at  you  and  I  more  than  a  dozen  times 
about  them  sort  of  things." 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  little  rivalry  in 
the  picture  business  this  year.  Messrs.  Seavey 
&  Fowler  say  they  will  not  be  outdone,  and 
accordingly  have  reduced  their  prices  consid- 
erably.   J.  R.  Magoffin  is  their  agent. 

Prof  T. ,  in  astronomy  class — "Why  is  it 
that  in  the  day  time  when  the  sun  is  the  lum- 
inary that  we  have  more  light  than  in  the 
night  when  the  moon  is  the  source  of  light?" 
Mr.  B. — "Well,  you  see  that  the  sun  has  the 
day  time  to  shine  in  and  it  makes  it  easier,  but 
if  it  would  tackle  lighting  up  at  night  I  reckon 
that  it  would  do  no  better  than  the  moon." 

Students  will  do  well  to  pay  attention  to 
this  action  pf  the  faculty:  The  faculty  of  West- 
minster College,  deeming  it  desirable  to  secure 
greater  proficiency  among  the  students  in  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  on  March  21,  1894, 
took  the  following  action  : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  every  student  en- 
tering any  of  the  college  classes  shall  be  re- 
quired to  write,  in  presence  of  <i  member  of  the 
faculty,  an  English  composition  on  .some  sub- 
ject a.ssigned  at  that  time.     This  must  \w  cor- 
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rect  in  spelling,  pnnctiiation,  grammar,  and 
iorms  of  expression.  Any  student  who  f.iils 
in  this  shall  be  conditioned  as  in  any  other 
branch,  and  held  for  further  examination. 
All  students  noA'  in  college  in  any  other  than 
the  Senior  class  shall  be  subjected  to  this  test 
belore  entering  any  higher  class.  Examina- 
tions will  be  held  for  this  ])urpose  at  the  close 
ot  the  spring  term,  and  at  the  begiiming  of 
next  fall  term. 

The  following  program  was  rendered  at  the 
base  ball  concert  : 

1.  Mixed  Quartet,         .       -       .       .  - 
Misses  Comiu  and  Kraeer,  Messrs.  Bigger  and  Smith. 

2.  Vocal  Solo,    -----    Miss  Kraeer 

3.  lustrnnicntal  Duet,    -   Misses  Dnnn  and  Elliott 

4.  Vocal  Solo,    -       -       -       -       -    J.  G.  Smith 

5.  Mandolin  and  (iuitar  Duet,      .       .  - 

Messrs.  Bigger  and  Deglemau 

6.  Vocal  Solo,       -       -      -      -     W.  H.  Fulton 

7.  Guitar  Solo,         -       .       -       -     Miss  Eckles 

8.  Vocal  Duet,  -  Miss  Nelson  and  Mr.  Anderson 
0.  Vocal  Duet,        -        Misses  Comin  and  Kraeer 

10.  Adelphic  Quartet,  ----- 
Messrs.  Anderson,  Littel,  Barr  and  Brennernan. 

On  Monday,  April  9,  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  all  the  boys,  who  so  desired,  to  work 
on  the  athletic  field  and,  when  the  whistles  of 
the  many  mills  along  the  valley  ol  the  Little 
Neshannock  announced  with  deafening  soimd 
that  seven  o'clock  had  come,  a  collection  of 
muscle  and  brawn  that  would  put  Corbett  and 
Sullivan  to  shame  was  seen  collected  on  the 
field.  All  the  boys  started  to  work  v\  ith  strong 
hearts  and  willing  hands  and  for  a  w  hile  it  was 
mpossible  for  the  ones  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
A-agon,  on  which  they  were  throwing  I  he  dirt, 
o  see  each  other  on  account  of  the  rapidity 
vith  which  the  mud  flew  in  the  air,  but  ere  the 
lOon    hour  was    announced   the  bo\'s  were 
■.oticed  to  lag  and  when  evening  came  those 
ho  were  faithful  could  have  been  counted  on 
he  fingers  of  one  hand.     On  the  whole  the 
oys  worked  very  well  and  displayed  mucii 
novvledge  of  the  use  of  the  tools,  and  one 
How  was  noticed  to  throw  three  shovelsiul 
n  the  wagon  without  sto])ping  to  rest. 


EXCHANGES. 

Latest  law  in  pliysics — The  deportment  of  a 
pupil  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the 
professor's  desk. 

The  students  of  the  U.  S.  Military  and  Naval 
academies  are  preparing  petitions  to  allow  the 
two  schools  to  engage  in  foot  ball. 

Monmouth  will  represent  the  colleges  ot 
Illinois  in  the  inter  state  contest  to  be  held  at 
L:dianapolis,  May  loth.  She  has  our  best 
wishes. 

Athletics  is  a  leading  theme  in  the  ex- 
changes. Westminster  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  most  of  them.  Keep  your  eye  on 
her  this  spring. 

Some  very  queer  and  curious  names  are 
given  to  lady  students  by  some'of  our  institu- 
tions. Here  are  a  few  of  them  :  At  Yale  they 
are  called  Snobs;  at  Cornell,  Sage  Females; 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Co  eds;  at  Wesleyan,  Quails; 
at  Anclover,  Fem.  .Sem  — Ex. 

Friend- — "Your  son  played  foot  ball  at  col- 
lege, I  am  told." 

F~ond  Mamma  — "Yes." 
Friend  —  "Quarter  back  ?" 
Fond  Mamma — "Oh,  he's  nearly  all  back. 
He  only  lost  an  car  and  a  hand  " — Ex. 
A  little  iron, 
A  cunning  curl; 
A  box  of  powder, 
A  pretty  girl. 
■  A  little  rain. 
Away  it  goes; 
A  homely  girl 
With  a  freckled  nose. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Denison 
Collegian  may  be  interesting  to  the  ladies:  "A 
young  woman  who  has  been  in  college  long 
enough  to  prove  her  character  is  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  deci.'-ion  of  what  shall  limit  her 
personal  freedom.  *     Petty  restric- 

tions are  far  more  galling  to  one's  self-respect 
th.m  are  those  which  involve  greater  rights; 
and  where  such  restrictions  exist  there  will  al- 
ways exist  more  or  less  discontent.   This  feel- 
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ing  is  not  conducive  to  self-control,  and  iudg- 
nient  will  be  warped,  and  the  moral  atmos- 
phere tainted  with  the  fever  of  rebellion.  It  is 
tar  better  to  recognize  rights  and  grant  them 
before  unpleasantness  arises.  The  impression 
left  on  all  concerned  is  much  better,  and  the 
good  feeling  between  faculty  and  students 
greatly  increased.  If  a  term  of  probation  is 
necessary,  surely  two  years  in  a  college  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  a  student's  position.  *  * 
The  question  may  be  raised,  would  not  those 
in  the  lower  classes  object  to  the  granting  of 
such  privileges  on  the  ground  of  partiality  ?  It 
they  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  they 
will  not.  If  they  know  that  as  they  advance 
they  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
reasonable  objections  cannot  be  made  The 
student  should  be  regarded  as  a  reasonable 
being,  capable  of  deciding  many  things  for 
herself  The  assurance  that  she  is  given  credit 
for  discretion  and  good  judgment,  that  she  is 


CHOICE 
CUT 

FLOWERS. 

Mail  ordfM's  promptly  at- 
tended to 
Write  for  price  list 

W.  D.  Fischer  &  Sons, 

79  PITTSBURGH  STREET, 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 


legarded  as  a  woman,  and  not  as  a  refractory 
child,  goes  far  toward  developing  in  her  all 
the  qualities  which  make  her  self-respecting 
and  respected .' ' 

In  a  great  number  of  the  college  papers 
which  we  are  receiving,  are  seen  references  to 
oratorical  contests  held  throughout  the  coun- 
try among  the  different  colleges.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  regret  that  we  read  these  and  real- 
ize that  Westminster  and  the  other  colleges  in 
this  section  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
these  contests.  We  hope  that  the  old  associ- 
ation may  be  reorganized  m  the  near  future. 


College  .students  wanting  employment  for 
the  summer  should  address  P.  W.  Zeigler  & 
Co.,  Box  1801,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  who  offer 
great  inducements  for  special  work  to  which 
students  are  well  fitted,  and  which  pays  $75 
to  $1 50  per  month. 


It  Pays 

To  Look  Around, 

Mostly.  One  exception  only  : 
Lot's  wife,  if  you  want  to  own 
a  Bicycle  don't  forget  that 
you  can  save 

Dollars 

if  you  will  call  and  see  the 
full  line  carried  and  get  their 
favorable  terms. 

We  have  the  finest  wheel 
on  earth  for  $100.   You  can- 

inot  point  us  to  a  better  one 
for  $125. 
Kirk  &  Smith, 

Hardware, 
New  Castle,  Pa. 
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W,  H.  LEE,  M.  D„  0.  et  A., 

Gradnate  New  York  (Jpt lialniic  and  Amal  College. 
•2S  North  aipiTor  Sfiopt,  NKW  OASTLK,  PA. 


COOPER  &  BUTLER, 

DEALI 

CLOTHING 


DEALERS  IN 

(  All  goods  gnarantecd 
(      as  represented. 

FOR  MEN,  BOYS  AND  CHILDREN, 

Hats,  Caps,  Furnishing  Goods,  Trunks, 
Traveling  Bags,  Etc  , 

64  Washington  Street,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

ENGLISH  KITCHEN 

LUNCM  ROOM, 

No.  8  Sontli  3Icrcer  Street,      New  Castle,  Pa. 


orEN 

DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


W.  C.  HESS, 

Proprietor. 


Cleveland  Bicycles 

Are  the  Lightest,  Easiest  Running,  Strongest  and 
Most  Durable  wheels  made.  They  have  more  good 
featnres  than  any  other  make.  Before  you  buy  he 
sure  you  SEE  them.  ■  ALL  fully  warranted  by  si)e- 
cial  written  guarantee.  Terms  easy.  Prices  reason- 
able.   Write  or  call  on 

JNO.  C.  DWYER,  Agent, 
54  East  Washington  St..  New  Castle,  Pa. 

OFFUTT.WHITESCO. 

I.IMITEI), 


FUNERAL  DfRKOrOR- 

No.  7  7  Washington  St.,      NEW  CASTLE,  P.V. 

C.  K.  SMITH, 

Artistic  -:-  Photographer. 

Photographs  in  All  the  Various  Slyh  s  and  S!/aS 
102  West  Main  Street,      -       GREENVILLE,  PA 


JohirL  W^righit, 


DE.\LER  IN 


DRY  GOODS,  GROCERIES 

Boots,  Shoes,  Carpets, 

ANo  ge:nh;r/Xi.  mki^ci  i  andise:, 
 NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA.  

JOS.  MORELAND, 

Dealer  in 

Ladies;  Gents;  Misses'  &  CliiUren's  Fine  Slioes 

And  Complete  Line  of  Rubber  Goods. 
Market  St,  NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

J.  H.  SMITH, 

010101  lAMIK  iEQOlllli, 


Fine  Tobacco  and  Cigars  a  Specialty. 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Call  at  W.  C.  ROBINSON'S 
EAST  .-.KND.-.LrNCII. -.ROOM. 


-*ICE  CREAM  -^H:-  BAKERY*- 


No.  1  Pittsbn'gli  Street,   -    NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

Bacher,  Benninghoff  &  Co. 

FASHIONABLE 

MERCHAl^T  TAILORS 

AND  CLOTHIERS, 

105  Main  Street,  Greenville,  Pa 
MEACH  AM  &  SABINE 

<^PHOTOCRAPHERS^o 

45  North  Phelps  St.,  cor.  Wick, 
\'OUNGSTOWN,  :  :  :  :  OHIO. 
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A  DEDUCTION  FROM  HISTORY. 

The  history  of  ages  gone  by  is  pre-eminent- 
ly the  most  interesting  and  captivating  study 
with  which  the  human  mind  can  concern  itself. 
As  we  read  of  nation  after  nation  coming  from 
the  depths  of  barbarism  and  savagery,  and  ris- 
ing to  various  degrees  of  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion, then  sinking  away  again  into  native  noth- 
ingness and  absolute  nonentity,  we  see  that 
with  almost  unvarying  regularity  civilizations 
have  arisen  and  fallen,  as  it  were  like  the  tides 
of  the  sea.  Human  progress,  indeed,  is  so  in- 
termittent that  its  mutations  are  like  the  mo- 
tions of  a  pendulum,  swinging  now  across  the 
valley  of  benighted  barbarism  and  up  the 
gentle  slope  towards  the  pinnacle  of  exaltation ; 
then  driven  back  by  adverse  influences, 
scourges,  devastating  wars  and  immoralities, 
until  gaining  momentum  it  crosses  the  shad- 
owy abysses  and  rises  to  the  peak  of  human 
discouragement.  Here  the  pendulum  pauses 
until  the  gravity  of  ambition  pushes  it  again 
forward,  thus  imparting  a  reciprocal  impulse 
which  keeps  it  in  perpetual  motion.  And  over 
this  line,  like  the  wash  of  the  restless  sea 


waves,  we  see  a  track  marked  by  proud  mon- 
uments and  mouldering  ruins,  the  evidences 
alike  of  human  aspirations  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

Were  it  confined  to  a  bare  knowledge  of 
ancient  transactions  and  an  uninteresting  in- 
quiry into  the  eras  when  each  of  them  hap- 
pened, the  study  of  profane  history  would  little 
deserve  to  have  our  serious  attention.  But  it 
highly  concerns  us  to  know  by  what  methods 
empires  were  founded,  by  what  steps  they  rose 
to  that  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  which  we  so 
much  admire,  what  it  was  that  constituted 
their  true  glory  and  felicity,  and  what  were  the 
causes  of  their  decline  and  fall.  It  is  no  less 
important  to  study  the  manners  of  different 
nations;  their  genius,  laws  and  customs,  and 
especially  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  char- 
acter and  disposition,  the  talents  and  virtues, 
and  even  vices,  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
governed,  and  whose  good  or  bad  qualities 
contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the 
states  over  which  they  presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient 
history  presents:  causing  to  pass,  as  it  were, 
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in  review  before  us,  all  the  kini^doms  and  em- 
pires of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  great  men  who  were  in  anyway  conspicu- 
ous, thereby  instructing  us  by  example,  rather 
than  by  precept,  in  the  arts  of  empire  and  war, 
the  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of  pol- 
icy, the  maxims  of  civil  society,  and  the  con- 
duct of  life  most  likely  to  suit  all  ages  and 
conditions. 

Although  profane  iiistory  treats  only  of  na- 
tions who  had  imbibed  all  the  absurdities  of  a 
superstitious  worshi]),  and  abandoned  them- 
selves to  all  the  irregularities  of  which  human 
nature  after  the  fall  of  man  became  capable,  it 
nevertheless  proclaims  universally  the  great- 
ness of  the  Almighty,  His  power,  His  justice, 
and  above  all,  the  admirable  vvi.sdom  with 
which  His  providence  governs  the  universe. 
In  like  manner  we  may  affirm  that  nothing 
gives  history  a  greater  superiority  to  many 
branches  of  literature,  than  to  see  in  a  manner 
imiirinted  in  almost  every  page  of  it  the  pre- 
cious footsteps  and  shining  proofs  of  this  great 
truth  :  that  God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme 
Lord  and  Sovereign,  that  He  alone  determines 
the  fate  of  kings  and  the  duration  of  empires, 
and  that  He  transfers  the  government  of  king- 
doms from  one  nation  to  another  because  of 
the  unrighteous  dealings  and  wickedness  com- 
mitted therein. 

This  indication  of  the  workings  of  a  divine 
providence  through  all  time  is  of  remarkable 
significance.  Living  in  a  time  like  the  present, 
in  a  new  era,  as  it  were,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  rapid  changes  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  An  evolutionary  process,  the 
outcome  of  which  is  more  important  than  any 
revolution  contained  in  history,  is  rapidly  and 
surely  taking  place.  The  predictions  of  men 
as  to  the  future  of  nations,  as  shown  by  past 
developments  and  present  conditions,  are  va- 
rious and  ofttimes  misleading.  How  comfort- 
ing and  assuring  then  the  thought  that  in  all 
the  crises  through  which  we  may  be  called  to 


])ass,  in  all  the  changes  which  the  world  may 
have  to  undergo,  there  is  a  master  mind, 
greater  than  any  human  mind,  immeasiu'able 
in  its  scope  and  splendid  in  its  magnificence, 
ruling  over  the  affairs  of  men;  that  God  om- 
nipotent holds  in  his  hand  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, the  future  of  the  universe. 

In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
world,  pa-,t  and  present,  one  nationality  stands 
out  conspicuous  for  its  distinctive  character- 
istics. The  Jews  are  that  nationality.  They 
are  indeed  a  peculiar  people.  Despised  and 
)jerseruted,  dispersed  and  maligned  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  they  remain  steadfast  and 
apart,  clinging  with  tireless  tenacity  to  their 
immemorial  customs.  Wherever  found  they 
are  as  distinctly  the  "Children  of  Israel"  as  if 
inter-marriage  with  other  nations  were  an  ab- 
solute impossiljility.  With  a  history  as  specific 
as  if  it  were  the  record  of  a  day,  they  take  us 
back  to  the  very  foundation  of  all  existence 
and  show  us  the  founder  of  the  nation,  Abra- 
ham, in  his  relation  to  the  whole  human  fam- 
ily. The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  has  always 
been,  and  is  to-day,  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  their  life. 

In  the  desert  of  antiquity  stands  that  beauti- 
ful oasis,  Greece,  forever  green  and  fertile  in 
the  products  of  genius.  We  may  admire  the 
martial  splendor  of  Alexander,  the  dauntless 
heroism  of  Thermopylae,  the  statesmanship  of 
Pericles  and  the  naval  splendors  of  Salamis, 
but  it  is  to  her  poets  and  philosophers,  her  art 
and  her  oratory,  that  Greece  owes  the  crown 
of  fadeless  glory  which  encircles  the  Hellenic 
brow,  and  makes  the  study  of  Greece  a  sub- 
ject replete  with  interest.  That  little  rock- 
bound  peninsula  is  linked  in  proud  pre-emi- 
nence with  the  civilization  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent. A  nation  which  produced  such  men 
as  Homer  and  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Aris- 
totle and  Demosthenes,  may  truly  boast  the 
master  minds  of  the  world.  Surely  no  other 
nation  can  successfully  dispute  with  Greece 
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her  right  to  be  called  the  home  of  ancient 
learning  and  the  glory  of  ancient  civilization. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  the  record  of  one 
people  and  many  states.  The  history  of  an- 
other nation,  Rome,  is  the  record  throughout 
of  one  state  and  many  peoples.  The  states  of 
Greece  at  many  points  of  time  were  literally 
innumerable,  but  Rome  gradually  grew  from 
a  little  village  to  an  intercontinental  empire. 
Thus  posse.ssing  from  her  infancy  a  remarkable 
adaptability  for  organization  and  power,  Rome 
with  her  might}'  legions  soon  proved  her  right 
to  supremacy  over  all.  In  literature  there  is 
but  one  branch  which  owes  more  to  Rome 
than  to  Greece,  and  that  is,  law.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  the  Romans  mighc  be  so 
justly  proud  as  the  gradual  accumulations  of 
legal  lore  in  the  Eternal  City  which  have  come 
down  to  us  as  the  contributions  ol  the  Latin 
classics  to  legal  literature. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  which  history  records 
anvthing,  these  three  seem  to  stand  out  most 
prominently.  Each  of  these  was  supreme  in  a 
different  sphere,  the  Hebrews  in  the  moral  or 
spiritual  world,  the  Greeks  in  the  intellectual 
and  the  Romans  in  the  physical  world.  Here 
again  in  seeking  for  a  reason  as  tf)  why  these 
things  were  so,  we  can  trace  them  to  a  dix'ine 
source.  The  Hebrews  were  the  nominal  in- 
troducers ot  Christianity,  Greek  learning  and 
commerce  helped  to  spread  the  religion  thus 
introduced,  and  Roman  conquest  carried  it  in- 
to still  more  distant  lands  and  to  many  differ- 
ent peoples.  Besides,  each  nation  l)y  its  over- 
throw and  failure  only  helped  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  the  true  religion  to  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  earth. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  words  of  the  historian 
as  he  records  the  deeds  of  nations  are  but  the 
unravellings  of  a  plan  long  before  formulated 
and  devised  by  the  great  creator.  And  as  we 
can  now  see  what  God  intended  the  nations  of 
old  to  accomplish,  we  cannot  help  but  ask, 
"What  is  to  be  the  mission  of  our  own  land  ? 


For  what  purpose  has  America  been  permitted 
to  become  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  And  if  He  who  rules  and  reigns 
as  King  and  Lord  is  using  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  the  development  of  a  plan  divine  and 
jjerfect  in  its  nature,  what  is  to  be  our  part  in 
that  development  ?" 

While  each  of  the  three  ancient  races  pos- 
sessed but  one  of  the  three  elements,  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical,  they  were  neverthe- 
less powerful  and  influential  nations.  But  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  which  the  American 
people  are  the  highest  type,  we  see  these  three 
elements  comiMiied.  No  other  nation  is  so  re- 
ligious, none  so  learned  in  the  arts-and  sciences, 
none  so  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
government  and  the  ajiplication  of  law  for  the 
controlling  of  the  masses.  Does  not  this  fact, 
coupled  as  it  is  with  the  fact  that  never  in  all 
history  have  we  any  knowledge  of  a  people 
where  the  opportunity  for  individual  enterprise 
under  such  perfect  and  combined  organization 
was  so  great  as  in  this  land  to-day,  come  to  us 
with  astounding  significance?  Surely  the  mis- 
sion of  America  is  a  great  one.  And  as  we 
turn  from  the  history  of  nations  long  since 
dead,  and  look  out  into  the  golden  future  be- 
3'ond,  when  we  look  upon  our  land  and  realize 
its  splendid  capacities  and  magnificent  re- 
sources, and  when  thus  we  behold  the  bright 
prospects  in  store  for  us  and  for  future  genera- 
tions, we  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  what  that 
mission  is  The  time  of  war  and  strife  has  al- 
most passed  away.  We  have  had  "wars  and 
rumors  of  war.  Nation  has  arisen  against  na- 
tion and  kingdom  against  kingdom.  And 
there  have  been  famines  and  pestilences  and 
earthquakes  in  divers  places."  In  fact  we  are 
almost  ready  to  say  that  "the  gospel  is  being 
preached  to  all  men."  And  as  the  historian's 
pen  has  given  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 
scriptural  prophecy,  may  we  not  justly  affirm 
that  the  rest  of  that  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled  ? 
Aye,  when  American  learning  shall  have  been 
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diffused  over  all  the  land,  when  we  shall  have 
organized  the  nianv  nations  into  one  grand 
and  glorious  Christian  brotherhood,  and  when 
the  religion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  shall  have  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  world's  millions,  then, 
indeed,  "shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming 
in  the  clouds  of  Heaven  with  power  and  great 
glory."  The  promise  which  Christ  himself 
left  with  the  apostles  was  that  He  would  come 
again.  Dim  it  is  and  obscured  by  distance. 
It  is  all  vague  and  mysterious,  and  holy  scrip- 
ture speaks  but  in  symbol.  Nevertheless  there 
is  a  crisis  in  the  future, 

"And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

Towards  vvliicli  tlie  wliole  Creation  moves." 

As  the  way  was  made  clear  and  the  world 
preoared  for  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
spread  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  jjeace  by  these 
three  greatest  nations  of  antiquity,  Hebrews, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  since  the  character- 
istics of  these  three  are  so  strongly  united  in 
our  own  race,  is  it  at  all  impracticable,  nay  is 
it  not  altogether  within  the  bounds  of  reason 
to  make  this  deduction  from  history — that  the 
mission  of  America  is  to  prepare  the  world  for 
that  great  event  upon  which  all  eves  tor  ages 
have  been  fixed,  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  and  Christ  ? 

We  look  forward  then  and  what  we  see 
largest  and  clearest  in  the  distance  is  neither 
death  nor  change  nor  the  end,  but  the  begin- 
ning; not  an  exodus,  but  an  advent.  Christ 
will  come  again.  Our  golden  age  is  in  the 
future,  when  the  Lord's  prayer  will  be  an- 
swered, the  kingdom  of  God  will  come  upon 
the  earth,  and  Christ  will  come  to  sit  upon  its 
throne.  R.  E.  O.,  '95. 


SATIRE  AND  SATIRISTS. 

The  poetic  spirit  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  divine  inspiration;  so  with  satire,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  poetry.  If  it  be  true,  what  is  more 
fitting  than  that  those  so  inspired  should  throw 
into  their  work  the  spirit  which  |)revails  in 


their  minds,  aiding  in  the  purposes  for  which 
the  temples  were  builded. 

That  satire  requires  a  peculiar  gift  no  one 
can  deny,  and  we  can  find  no  more  conclusive 
proof  of  this  than  in  the  fact  that  among  the 
host  of  writers  throughout  all  ages  so  few  sat- 
irists of  note  are  found.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  imitators  of  this  style  of  literature,  but 
the  true  genius  is  in  the  composition  and  not 
in  the  imitation. 

Satire,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
species  of  poetry,  is  .strictly  and  originally  an 
adjective,  meaning  full  or  filled,  but  afterwards 
it  came  to  have  also  a  substantive  significa- 
tion, and  denoted  a  dish  filled  with  a  medly  of 
ingredients.  Hence  in  its  figurative  applica- 
tion to  a  branch  of  literature  it  throws  a  light 
on  the  primary  character  of  that  literature. 
The  earliest  writer  in  this  branch  was  Ennius, 
but  his  metrical  miscellanies  were  little  more 
than  serious  and  prosaic  descriptions  or  didac- 
tic homilies  and  dialogues. 

In  the  generation  following  him  it  was  so 
transformed  as  to  become  the  parent  of  what 
has  ever  since  been  know  as  satire.  Lucilius, 
103  B.  C,  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  who  handled  men  and  manners  in  that 
peculiar  style,  ever  since  recognized  as  the 
satirical;  and  the  particular  glory  of  Lucilius, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  consists  in  this, 
that  he  was  the  originator  of  a  special  kind  of 
poetry,  which  in  all  subsequent  ages  has  been 
the  terror  and  aversion  of  knaves  and  fools. 

Like  everything  else,  it  has  both  its  good 
and  bad  uses.  Dryden  says  the  true  end  of 
satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices.  These 
words  draw  an  excellent  distinction  between 
true  satire  and  that  spurious  branch  of  writing 
whose  object  it  is  rather  to  gratify  personal 
pique,  or  lust  for  revenge,  by  the  ridicule  or 
defamation  of  a  private  enemy  than  to  check 
public  foibles  by  wit  and  sarcasm.  In  the 
best  satire  a  strain  of  good-natured  pleasantry 
is  never  long  absent,  a  quality  that  gives  the 
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tnit"  satirist  an  immense  advantage  over  his 
less  even  tempered  antagonist,  and,  vvlietlier 
in  attack  or  defense,  may  be  counted  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  weapons  in  his  armory. 
Such  an  one,  by  preserving  a  certain  imparti- 
ality and  frankness  in  his  opinions,  far  more 
readily  commands  the  respect  and  attention  of 
his  hearers. 

Very  few  satirists  produce  the  same  style  of 
writings.  Among  the  different  types,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  among  the  different 
objects  at  which  satire  is  and  has  ever  been 
aimed,  we  find  the  church,  the  priests,  bad 
morals  of  the  clergy,  evil  vices  of  men,  attacked 
on  all  sides. 

The  character  of  the  writer  exerts  great  in- 
fluence on  his  writings,  for  the  vices  of  one 
cla.ss  which  afft-ct  deeply  one  person  may  have 
no  effect  whate\  er  on  another. 

Let  us  look  first  at  Lucilius.  Says  Horace: 
"The  whole  life  of  the  poet  lies  open  to  view 
as  in  a  picture."  We  can  only  judge  of  him 
by  fragments,  numerous  but  disjointed,  and 
often  corrupt,  but  he  made  his  verse  a  criti- 
cism of  life  in  the  widest  sense.  His  success 
was  rapid,  due  partly  to  the  strength  and  sin 
cericy  of  his  writing,  and  partly  to  the  close 
personal  relation  vvhich  he  established  with 
his  readers. 

It  was  then  something  new  to  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  such  a  vigorous 
and  widely  accomplished  nature.  He  poured 
forth  his  loves  and  his  hates,  he  told  of  his 
travels  and  his  amusements,  he  dealt  out  his 
literary  and  political  satire,  all  with  the  most 
unsparing  frankness. 

His  style  and  type  of  writing  were  also  in- 
fluenced by  his  subjects.  The  direction  which 
he  gave  to  satire  was  a  voluble  and  outspoken 
criticism  of  everything  sacred  and  profane,  the 
whole  public  and  literary  life  of  that  time. 

He  wrote  for  the  public  of  his  own  day,  and 
had  no  pretension  to  perfect  purity  of  style. 
He  himself  said  that  he  wrote  for  the  people 


of  Tarenlum,  Consentia  and  Sicil}^  none  of 
whom  knew  the  best  Latin.  He  was  indiffer- 
ent to  his  own  reputation  and  indifferent  to 
style,  filling  up  his  lines  frequently  with  stop- 
gaps, for  which  he  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  Horace 

In  Juvenal  we  have  the  ideal  satirist,  pure 
and  simple.  Indignation  inspired  his  verses. 
He  was  witty  enough,  and  his  pictures  are 
often  grotesque  with  the  swift  and  rapid 
touches  of  a  keen  observer,  but  he  never  for- 
got his  purpose  of  moral  impressiveness.  His 
writings  show  how  his  nature,  showing  itself 
in  the  fierce  and  truculent  satire  of  his  youth, 
in  the  .sav;ige  onslaught  on  the  vices  of  the 
capital,  gradually  softened  down  to  the  gentler 
temper  of  h's  maturer  years.  In  these  he  is 
not  blind  to  the  vices  of  mankind,  but,  taking 
a  larger  and  more  philosophical  view  of 
human  life,  he  is  more  anxious  to  point  out 
how  those  vices  may  be  remedied  by  an  earn- 
est pursuit  after  virtue,  and  how  God  seldom 
fails  to  reward  the  good  for  their  righteous 
dealings,  and  to  punish  the  wicked  for  their 
sins. 

His  life  was  one  continued  protest  against 
the  encroachments  of  foreign,  and  especially 
of  Grecian  customs;  against  the  influx  of  those 
wealthy  but  low-born  and  low-bred  foreigners 
who,  by  dint  of  their  large  fortunes  and  sup- 
ported by  court  favor,  were  successfully  dis- 
puting with  the  ancient  Roman  families  the 
few  privileges  which  were  still  left  them. 

Later  on  his  revilings  were  less  frequent, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  earnest  and  lofty 
moral  precepts,  weighty  alike  with  the  experi- 
ence of  a  long  life  and  with  the  disinterested 
zeal  of  a  philanthropist  and  a  philosopher. 

In  speaking  of  Juvenal  our  attention  is  nat- 
urally called  to  Horace,  his  rival  at  that  time. 
Horace,  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  men  of  the  truest  wit  are  always  of  a 
melancholy,  not  to  say  an  unhappy  tempera- 
ment, is  considered  by  the  best  authorities  as 
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one  of  the  very  few  Roman  satirists  whose 
writings  are  worthv  of  nuicli  study. 

His  writings  liave  been  spoken  of  as  little 
more  than  restorations  ol  Lucilius,  ailapied  to 
the  taste  of  his  own  times.  But  wiiile  Lucilius 
was  a  wealthy  knight,  moving  as  an  equal  in 
the  highest  circles  and  attacking  the  most 
eminent  men  with  perfect  freedom,  Horace 
had  his  own  way  to  make.  Political  satire 
was  impossible,  social  satire  was  dangerous. 
Hence  he  was  acting  wisely  and  in  harmony 
with  his  own  feelings  when  he  avoided  per- 
sonal attacks  on  h\'uig  men.  He  showed 
though  how  the  hexameter  verse,  hitherto  so 
rough  and  harsh  m  Lucilius  or  stately  and 
ponderous  in  Lucretius,  could  be  used  with 
ease  and  grace  for  v\  hat  was,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, talk  rather  than  poetry. 

But  between  Horace  and  Juvenal  lies  the 
true  comparison.  Their  themes  were  to  a 
great  extent  the  same,  yet  treated  from  so 
different  a  point  ot  view  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  any  sentiment  repeated  in  the  two. 
Horace  was  moody  and  melancholy,  Juvenal 
on  the  other  hand  had  a  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able temper;  Horace  left  us  a  complete  ac- 
count ol  himself  in  his  works,  Juvenal  never 
allowed  the  personality  of  the  poet  to  obtrude 
itself  in  any  way  on  the  reader's  notice; 
Horace  deplored,  Juvenal  lashed;  Horace  was 
the  satirist  of  ridicule  using  it  as  a  branch  of 
comedy,  while  Juvenal,  not  so  much  a  man  of 
the  world  as  a  reformer,  used  it  as  an  engine 
to  attack  the  brutalities  of  tyranny,  the  cor- 
ruptions of  life  and  taste,  the  crimes  and  follies, 
and  the  frenzies  of  a  degenerate  state  of  society. 

At  this  time  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of 
Tibeiius  had  succeeded  to  the  frankness  and 
affability  with  which  Augustus  had  always 
made  it  his  aim  to  amuse  his  subjects,  or  rather 
his  equals,  as  he  delighted  to  call  the  patricians 
of  Rome.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  Horace, 
who,  while  not  unwilling  to  strip  vice  of  all  its 
grossness,  yet  presented  it  in  a  more  baneful 


and  less  repulsive  form  than  his  rival,  who 
chose  rather  in  his  ])ortrature  of  it  to  add  to 
rather  than  to  detract  irom  the  loathsome  dis- 
ease that  had  aroused  his  indignation. 

Horace  turned  and  turned  again  each  meta- 
phor, and  polished  to  the  utmost  those  sweet 
love  songs  which  he  alone  could  write,  and 
paused  and  paused  again  till  he  had  expressed 
each  trite  observation  on  human  life,  each 
panegyric  on  the  old  republic,  in  language 
that  can  never  be  surj:)assed,  while  Juvenal  was 
a  poet  far  more  of  the  heart  than  of  the  brain, 
a  poet  by  virtue  of  his  fierce  passions,  of  a 
loathing  for  vice  which  bears  him,  as  it  were, 
beyond  himself,  and  drives  him,  fit  or  unfit,  to 
pour  forth  his  soul  in  a  torrent  of  eloquent  in- 
vective which  cannot  but  bear  the  most  phleg- 
matic hearer  along  with  it.  Horace's  satires 
had  no  definiteness  of  aim,  but  passed  on  from 
point  to  point  as  fancy  led.  Nowhere  did  he 
aim  at  being  more  than  a  good-natured,  it 
slightly  cynical,  critic,  and  he  laughed  at  vice 
as  being  vulgar  and  ungentlemanlv,  not  as  a 
foul  stain  on  human  nature.  To  Juvenal  on 
the  other  hand  we  can  most  fitly  apply  his 
own  description  of  Lucilius,  than  which  none 
more  appropriate  can  be  found — 

"But  when  Lucilnis,  fired  with  virtuous  rage, 
Waves  his  keen  falcliion  o'er  a  guiity  age, 
The  conscious  villain  shudders  at  his  sin, 
And  burning  blushes  speak  the  pangs  within; 
Cold  drops  of  sweat  from  every  member  roll, 
And  growing  terrors  harrow  up  his  soul." 

Like  every  other  branch  of  literature,  satire 
is  not  without  its  power  and  influence,  and  its 
highest  mission  is  the  influence  it  exerts  over 
its  readers. 

It  has  well  been  said  that  the  satirist  whose 
aim  IS  merely  negative  and  destructive,  who 
only  pulls  down  the  generous  ideas  of  virtue 
with  which  youth  embarks  on  his  careers,  is 
simply  an  instrument  of  evil;  and  if  his  pic- 
tures of  vice  are  too  glowing,  too  true,  the 
evil  is  so  much  the  greater;  but  if  he  pauses 
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111  his  course  to  reconstruct,  to  raise  a<jain  our 
liopcs  of  virtue  and  ])oint  our  steps  toward  tlic 
goal  ol  religion  and  morality,  he  may  redeem 
the  evil  tenfold.  Etta  Johnston,  '94. 

THREEFOLD. 

Time  is  measured  by  eternity.  As  onward 
and  unceasingly  it  pursues  its  endless  course 
it  resolves  itself  into  three  periods,  what  is, 
what  was,  and  what  shall  be.  Stand  where  we 
will  in  the  world  of  thought,  turn  or  look 
where  we  may,  we  find  ourselves  hemmed  in 
bv  this  threefold  boundary.  The  lines,  how- 
ever, which  mark  its  division  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  determined  or  defined.  They  are  in- 
separably united,  yet  are  plainly  and  clearly 
distinct. 

To  be  sure,  the  position  and  ex'tent  of  each 
varies  in  the  case  of  each  and  every  individual. 
Rarely  in  youth  does  the  thought  of  care  or 
trouble  enter  the  imagination  to  mar  the  beau- 
t'ful  pictures  of  joy  and  pleasure  which  the  in- 
experienced mind  has  framed  for  realization  in 
years  to  come. 

Not  so  in  middle  life.  By  this  time  has 
coine  the  realization  that  "life  is  not  an  empty 
dream,"  but  a  stern  reality,  and,  busy  with 
the  present  cares  and  pleasures,  the  mind 
dwells  mostly  in  to-day,  thinks  less  of  to-mor- 
row and  reverts  not  often  to  yesterday. 

But  it  is  in  old  age,  with  cares  and  burdens 
alleviated,  that  the  retrospective  emotions  hold 
fullest  sway,  and  the  aged  recalls  the  varied 
scenes  of  early  years  vvith  evident  enjoyment 
or  vvith  vain  regret. 

So  the  emotions  with  respect  to  time,  which 
at  one  period  will  mo\  e  one  in  some  special 
way,  at  another  stage  in  his  life  will  call  forth 
an  entirely  different  feeling. 

But  true  it  is  that  every  age,  every  country, 
every  nation,  and  each  and  every  individual 
must  have  experienced  the  power  of  this  en- 
circling boundary. 

Standing  as  we  do  in  the  present,  we  turn 


o(n-  reflections  upon  the  past  and  with  many 
and  varied  emotions  note  the  incidents  and 
occurrences  that  intermingle  in  its  history. 
As  we  gaze  into  its  far-reaching  depths  its 
memories  come  crowding  upon  us.  Confus- 
edly mingled  are  those  of  joy  and  of  sorrow. 
How  they  move  in  silent  array  before  us, — 
the  "Phantoms  of  the  Past  !"  The  greatest  of 
joys  is  the  memorv  of  having  performed  known 
duty.  The  things  which  give  pleasure  for  the 
tmie  being  and  then  pass  away  do  not  call  up 
joyous  memories  unless  the  motive  for  the  en- 
joyment was  good  and  true. 

But  amid  scenes  of  gladness  it  may  be  the 
memory  of  a  sorrow  arises  to  mar  our  pleasure. 
What  disajipointments  have  been  encountered 
along  the  journey  of  life,  what  bright  hojies 
have  been  blasted,  and  what  sorrows  are  felt 
for  loved  ones  who  have  crossed  that  bridge 
— death,  and  gone  on  their  pilgrimage  to  an- 
other and  a  better  land  ! 

Yet  with  these  deep  sorrows  is  strangely 
mingled  a  gladness  or  joy  which  makes  them 
truly  "sad,  sweet  memories." 

"For  as  gold  is  tried  by  the  fire, 
So  a  heart  must  be  tried  by  pain; 

Brighter,  purer,  after  the  cleansiug  fire, 
We  receive  our  heart  again." 

There  is  another  class  of  emotions  which 
calls  forth  more  of  bitterness  than  any  other 
form  of  sorrow.  There  are  past  benefits  un- 
requited, there  is  that  unkind  act,  that  ungra- 
cious word,  how  thev  all  come  thronging  back 
upon  the  memory  !  Yet  what  life  is  free  from 
them  ? 

Then  how  numerous  are  the  opportunities 
which  have  cast  themselves  in  life's  pathway, 
in  many  instances  only  to  be  despised,  neg- 
lected, refused.  And  when  once  rejected,  they 
are  like  the  past  life — they  never  return. 
However,  they,  too,  leave  their  impress  in  the 
form  of  regrets  upon  the  page  of  memory. 

How  gladly  we  would  reform,  remodel  much 
of  the  past  !    But  it  is  gone  forever.  Sorrow 
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on  its  accf)unt  is  in  \aiii,  tears  are  unavailing. 
Carlyle  said  ;  "To  predict  the  future,  to  man- 
age the  present,  would  not  be  so  inipossii)le 
had  not  the  past  been  so  sacrilegiously  mis- 
handled effaced,  and  what  is  more,  defaced. 
The  past  cannot  be  seen;  cannot  be  even  not 
seen;  it  is  misseen;  affirmed  to  have  existed 
and  to  have  been  a  godle.ss  impossibility." 

It  stands,  however,  a  revealed  fact,  evi- 
dence ol  what  was  once  a  part  of  the  impene- 
trable future.  Though  the  past  be  marked 
by  great  achievements  in  all  hues  of  culture 
and  advancement,  is  it  not  the  present  that 
fullfils  these  achievements?  Though  he  holds 
the  historv  of  noble,  great  and  illustrious  lives, 
is  it  not  the  ]_iresent  that  fullfils  by  degrees 
their  greatness?  Why  then  should  we  wor- 
ship the  old  past,  whose  life  is  fled?  Were  it 
not  better,  as  Longfellow  says,  to  "look  not 
mournfully  into  the  past,  but  wisely  improve 
the  present?"  Though  we  may  attribute 
great  things  to  the  past,  the  ])resent  is  none 
the  less  worthy  of  honof,  and  it  alone  is  ours. 

It  is  meeting,  braving  and  overcoming  the 
obstacles  arising  in  life's  pathway  that  form,  as 
it  were,  the  stepping-stones  to  the  future  and 
that  help  and  strengthen  for  the  surmounting 
of  greater  obstacles.  It  is  these  stepping- 
stones,  the  little  tilings  of  to  day,  that  make 
up  the  past.  Though  time  has  ever  been, 
ever  will  be,  now  is  the  longest,  the  shortest, 
the  only  time  we  have.  Slowly  it  may  seem, 
yet  continually  and  steadilv  time  is  unravelling 
and  bringing  to  light  the  mysteries  of  the 
future,  and  in  so  doing  frames  material  for  the 
busy,  stern  and  real  present,  and  adds,  as  it 
were,  page  after  page,  chapter  after  chapter, 
volume  after  volume  to  the  history  of  the 
])ast. 

To-day  is  the  connecting  link  between  yes- 
terday and  to-morrow.  Though  the  least  of 
the  tlin;e,  it  is  the  most  powerful,  hence  the 
greatest,  for  it  forms  one  and  controls  the 
other.    Carlyle  calls  the  present  "the  young- 


est born  oi  eternity,  child  and  heir  of  all  the 
past  times,  with  their  good  and  evil,  and  par- 
ent of  all  the  future." 

It  is  now  that  each  and  everyone  is  mould- 
ing his  past,  which  shall  ever  retain  the  form 
and  characteristics  with  which  he  endows  it; 
now,  that  he  is  marking  out,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, his  future,  and  determining,  uncon- 
sciously, whether  it  shall  bring  to  him  pleasures 
or  regrets.  The  present,  then,  is  not  a  time 
to  dream  of  tuture  achievements,  of  future 
victories  and  glory;  not  a  time  to  recall  the 
past,  with  its  memories  of  joy  and  sorrow. 
It  is  rather  a  time  to  act.  "The  past  and  the 
present  are  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  stern  to- 
day." 

■'Kise!  if  the  pa.st  detains  you, 

Her  sunshine  and  storms  forget; 
No  chain  so  unworthy  to  hold  you 

As  those  of  a  vain  regret. 
Sad  or  bright,  she  is  lifeless  ever; 

Cast  her  phantom  arms  away. 
Nor  look  back  save  to  learn  the  lesson 

Of  a  nobler  strife  to-day." 

But  what  of  the  great  hereafter?  Looking 
into  its  uncertain,  unknown  depths  it  is  im- 
possible to  prophesy  much  of  it  It  holds  all 
things-,  both  of  gladness  and  of  sorro, v.  Not 
until  it  has  changed  into  the  present — has  be- 
come seen  fact — will  its  mysteries  be  unrav- 
eled, its  hidden  contents  be  revealed.  It  is  as 
though  we  gazed  into  deep  darkness,  where 
objects  can  be  determined  only  for  a  short 
distance,  then  dim  outlines  can  be  discerned, 
and  beyond  this  all  is  unknown,  dark  and  un- 
fathomable. 

But  no!  beyond  this  depth  of  darkness  and 
uncertainty  shines  one  single  bright  ray.  It 
is  hope.  Ah!  what  would  the  past  be  without 
it?  How  joyous  the  present!  And  but  for  its 
cheering  light  we  would  shrink  from  the  future 
with  fear  and  doubt.  It  sustains  the  mind 
amidst  difficulties  and  trials;  it  prompts  our 
undertakings  and  regulates  all  our  actions. 
Truly  it  is  the  '  mind's  solace." 
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"H()|M',  like  the  glimmerinff  tiii)ei's  light, 

Adorus  and  cheers  the  way; 
Ami  still  as  darker  grows  the  night 
Emits  a  brighter  raj'." 

As  the  past  is  irretrievable,  so  the  future  is 
uuavoidable.  We  must  meet  what  it  holds  in 
store  for  us,  and  such  contemplation  arouses 
in  us,  it  may  be,  sugg-estions  of  doul)t  and 
wonder  as  to  what  in  it  may  await  us.  But 
may  we  not  say  here,  as  always:  "Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof?" 

It  is  not  for  us  to  plan  the  future,  but  we 
must  fill  it  in  thread  by  thread.  Therefore 
shall  we  not  "wisely  improve  the  present"  and 
"go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  future  without 
tear  and  with  a  manlv  heart,"  trusting  the 
general  issue  to  a  higher  intelligence  than 
ours?  S.  C.  G.,'95. 


LABOR  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Labor  is  deeply  engraved  on  the  face  of  all 
nature.  There  is  no  effect  without  a  cause. 
Everything  we  see  about  us  is  the  result  of 
some  energy  expended.  Notvvithstanding 
these  facts,  there  has  arisen  great  aversion  to 
work,  and  unwarranted  stigma  has  been  at- 
tached to  certain  elements  of  its  noble  charac- 
ter. This  prejudice  has  arisen  from  falsely 
considering:  anything  connected  with  the  com- 
mon people  to  be  degraded  and  vulgar.  So 
long  have  the  lower  classes  been  left  in  their 
degredation  that  things  associated  with  them 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  mean  and  low. 
Only  from  a  surface  glance,  however,  can 
such  a  conception  be  formed.  A  deeper  in- 
sight reveals  the  very  opposite  to  be  true  To 
labor  is  the  greatest  privilege  that  could  be 
fiestowed  upon  a  human  being.  Labor  is  not 
a  curse  placed  upon  man,  but  it  is  the  means 
by  which  he  may  overcome  the  great  curse 
pronounced  at  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Without  labor  what  can  there  be?  Think 
of  our  surroundings.  The  land  on  which  we 
live,  the  sky  above,  the  waters  beneath,  the 


air,  the  light,  the  heat,  the  heavenly  bodies — 
what  are  they?  The  product  of  labor,  works 
of  the  Omnipotent  One;  works  sublime  in 
themselves,  yet  evidently  created  with  a  de- 
sign that  human  energy  also  should  be  ex- 
pended upon  them.  The  seemingly  simple 
things  of  God  are  so  wrought  with  wonder 
that  by  each  new  discovery  man  is  led  on  to 
greater  and  greater  inquiry.  Everything, 
from  the  smallest  atom  to  the  largest  mass,  is 
full  of  interest.  However,  one  must  delve 
deep  to  read  the  history  of  former  ages  and  to 
find  earth's  hidden  treasures.  Precious 
metals  are  found  combined  with  worthless  im- 
I)urities,  and  it  is  only  after  various  processes 
of  labor  that  they  are  produced  in  their  purity. 
The  harnu)ny  of  nature  likewise  excites  in- 
tense investigation.  Man  can  not  create 
planets,  much  less  swing  them  into  space,  but 
by  strenuous  effort  he  has  discovered  that  all 
nature  is  controlled  by  certain  physical  laws, 
and,  bv  constant  study  of  nature  and  nature's 
laws,  he  learns  to  think  the  thoughts  ot 
nature's  God. 

According  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  every 
body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  uni- 
form motion  in  a  straight  line,  exce[it  in  so 
fir  as  it  mav  be  compelled  by  impressed 
forces  to  change  that  state.  This  is  also  a 
first  law  of  progress  and  civilization.  With 
out  man's  labor  the  earth  would  have  been  a 
vtist  wilderness,  in  which  only  the  rudest  and 
most  savage  could  have  existed.  But,  by  the 
the  labor  of  man,  her  forests  have  been  felled 
and  converted  into  stately  mansions  and  mag- 
nificent cities;  her  soil  has  been  cleared,  and, 
instead  of  woody  thickets  and  thorny  patches, 
there  are  green  fields  and  blossoming  gardens. 
Her  whole  surface  has  been  clothed  with  a 
new  and  gorgeous  robe.  The  effort  of  cen- 
turies has  successfully  harnessed  some  of 
nature's  mightiest  forces  and  has  made  them 
our  most  useful  servants.  Through  the  ap- 
pliances of  steam  and  electricity  material  pro- 
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gress  has  been  increased  vvitli  vvondertul 
rajMdity,  and  civilization  lias  been  virtually 
revolutionized.  Men  have  been  brought  into 
much  closer  relations,  and  the  world's  com- 
mercial and  social  interests  have  been  greatly 
unified.  By  reason  of  cheap  and  rapid  modes 
of  communication  both  thought  and  action  are 
stimulated.  This  stimulation  in  no  small 
way  contributes  to  hapi^iness  and  success. 
The  noblest  lives  are  busy  ones.  Indolence 
ever  sinks  its  sul)ject  into  a  worse  and  worse 
conchtion,  whilst  dih'gence  sees  no  barrier  that 
cannot  be  overcome,  no  height  that  cannot  be 
reached,  no  good  that  cannot  be  realized. 
The  life  of  studious  emi^loyment  may  not 
always  be  compensated  with  affluence  and 
national  reputation,  yet  it  seldom  fails  to  gain 
distinction,  and  it  is  filled  with  internal  ecsta- 
cies  to  which  nothing  else  can  be  compared. 
How  the  heart  swells  with  joy  at  thought  of 
duty  well  performed!  How  indescribable  the 
teelings  of  one  who  has  f  )und  a  solution  for  a 
fine  problem  or  has  won  an  intellectual  vic- 
tory. Such  are  the  joys  that  transcend  all  ut- 
terance— the  laborer's  rewards. 

Euclid  said:  "There  is  no  royal  road  to 
geometry."  Likewise,  also,  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  true  success.  Incessant  toil  alone 
leads  to  intellectual  greatness,  and  the  man 
who  will  not  \x\v  that  ))rice  tor  distinction  is 
not  worthy  of  it.  In  order  to  reach  the  high- 
est mental  development  one  must  not  trust  to 
the  resources  of  his  own  single  mind,  but  he 
must  ransack  a  thousand  minds  and  make  use 
of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages.  Accus- 
tomed to  think  the  thoughts  of  the  noblest  and 
brightest   intellects,  the  student's  mind  be- 


comes impregnated  with  kindred  ideas.  Too 
great  value  cannot  be  placed  upon  that  vast 
accumulation  of  knowledge  which  is  stored 
away  in  literature,  and  bestowed  upon  us  from 
the  labors  of  other  men.  In  fact,  men  are 
known  by  their  works.  When  we  speak  of 
Shakespeare  we  mean  his  writings.  If  New- 
ton is  mentioned  our  thoughts  immediately 
turn  to  the  many  contributions  made  by  him 
to  science.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  man's  natural  lite,  his  memory  may  be 
perpetuated  for  ages  by  the  gigantic  and  im- 
perishable monuments  of  his  labors. 

The  success  of  the  present  depends  upon 
the  work  of  past  generations.  We  might  yet 
be  living  in  the  open  air,  surrounded  by  the 
rudest  forms  cf  civilization,  were  it  not  for 
what  we  have  received  by  inheritance.  Most 
copious  and  most  valuable  is  this  gift.  All 
great  and  useful  inventions  are  preserved  and 
handed  down,  or  they  are  succeeded  by  bet- 
ter ones;  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  good 
and  famous  men  are  recorded  for  our  perusal 
and  profit;  industrial  exhibitions  and  peace  con- 
ferences are  superseding  riot  and  bloodshed; 
education  is  more  widely  diffused  than  ever 
before;  the  right  of  independent  judgment  is 
exercised  with  more  freedom;  far  and  wide  are 
philanthropy  and  charity  spreading  the  mantle 
of  their  sweetness  and  their  light;  the  love  of 
Christ  is  being  implanted  in  the  souls  of  men. 
Let  everyone  help  on  the  advancement  which 
is  now  begun;  let  every  arm  be  strong;  let 
every  heart  be  loyal.  Then  shall  the  dignity 
of  service  be  exalted,  and  the  future  shall  be 
heir  to  the  grandest  of  all  results. 

Robert  Hamill,  '95. 
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That  labor  unions  have  a  right  to  e.xist  is 
almost  universally  conceded,  and  that  thev 
will  decide  the  fate  of  the  laboring  classes,  for 
weal  or  woe,  in  the  next  half  century  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  since  great  and  ever  increasing 
forces  are  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  solu- 
tion of  this  riddle  of  the  modern  sphinx.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  labor  leaders  should  be 
the  most  far-seeing  and  closely  discriminating 
men  of  the  age.  The  influence  of  trades 
unions  in  the  future  depends  on  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  use  their  undoubted  power. 
We  believe  that  if  the  gains  and  losses  result- 
ing from  strikes  and  lockouts  were  carefully 
weighed  a  large  balance  would  be  shown  in 
favor  of  the  debit  side,  both  to  capital  and 
labor.  And  if,  instead  of  swooping  down  on 
the  capitalist  the  moment  he  is  suspected  of 
reaping  undue  gains,  the  labor  leaders  would 
exercise  a  little  patience  the  natural  and  just 
result  would  follow.    Other  capital  would  be 


in\('sted  in  the  industry  and  the  working 
classes  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
creased demand  for  lalxir. 


General  Coxev  and  his  kindred  spirits  of 
reincarnation  are  now  resting  in  their  malarial 
camp,  beside  a  filthy  little  stream,  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  The  peace  bubble  has 
bursted,  and,  besides  the  indignities  which 
were  heaped  upon  it  by  the  way,  the  army  of 
the  commonweal  has  had  the  distinction  of 
having  three  of  its  leaders  appear  in  a  police 
court.  It  is  astonishing  how  men  of  sound 
mind  can  be  so  easily  duped  by  a  man  of  .so 
little  influence  as  the  leader  of  this  army  of 
peace.  Any  fairly  intelligent  citizen  should 
be  able  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the  method 
which  General  Coxey  advocates  for  remedy- 
ing public  evils  would,  if  successful,  only  re- 
sult in  the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
Free  representative  government  will  cease 
whenever  affairs  reach  such  a  state  that 
armies,  whether  peaceable  or  otherwise,  can 
coerce  Congress  into  passing  laws  "which  suit 
their  fancy.  That  this  assemblage  should  go 
to  the  capital  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
compelling  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  they 
were  led  to  believe  it  was  their  duty  to  urge, 
was  sufficient  ground  for  depriving  their 
leader  of  the  privilege  of  speaking  from  the 
capitol  steps.  General  Coxey  has  no  more 
right  to  harangue  an  audience  than  has  the 
most  rampant  anarchist.  While  the  anarchist 
advises  the  use  of  violence  for  gaining  his 
ends,  Coxey  makes  use  of  the  most  sacred 
things,  and  thinks  that  Christian  people  ought 
to  support  him  in  his  profanity.  The  rank 
and  file  of  the  army  excite  admiration  by  the 
fortitude  which  they  displayed  during  the 
time  they  were  among  the  mountains.  Men 
who  have  so  much  stability  of  character  could 
certainly  put  it  to  some  good  use  if  some  in- 
fluential spirit  would  train  them  in  the  right 
direction.     Industrial  armies  are  making  their 
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ua}-  towards  Wasliint;t()n  troni  all  parts  of  tlie 
country,  ami  it  is  certain  tliat  they  will  break 
upon  the  same  rock  on  whicli  the  original 
movement  stranded  and  go  down  in  history 
as  the  most  foohsh  undertakings  of  the  nine- 
teentlT  century. 

We  were  much  j^leased  to  note  the  alacrity 
with  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  college 
grasped  the  opportunities  recently  afforded  for 
giving  the  institution  a  jjortion  of  their  muscu- 
lar energy.  The  absence  of  a  selfish  spirit 
was  shown  by  the  labor  of  a  great  many  who 
never  expect  to  enjoy  any  more  than  a  spec- 
tator's privileges  on  the  athletic  field,  while 
the  presence  of  an  interested  spirit  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  college  was  made  manifest  by  the 
good,  honest  service  rendered  by  all.  The 
latter  spirit  is  the  most  important  factor  in  ac- 
complishing the  greatest  and  best  work  in  an 
institution  of  learning.  A  college  may  be 
blest  with  a  most  able  i.icultv  and  with  all  the 
facilities  which  unlimited  means  can  furnish, 
yet  if  the  student  body  is  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  degree  of  success  attained  all  these 
advantages  are  worthless.  As  an  example  of 
what  the  proper  kind  of  college  spirit  will  do 
take  the  success  of  Yale's  athletic  teams.  On 
many  occasions  her  strong  adversaries, 
Harvard  and  PriTiceton,  had  better  material  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  than  had  she,  but 
because  of  an  intense  desire  to  see  their  own 
college  win  the  Yale  men  put  torth  their  best 
efforts  and  very  often  the  pioverbial  Yale 
"grit"  has  won  the  day  The  rule  which  ap- 
plies in  the  larger  institutions  of  learning  ap- 
plies none  the  less  to  colleges  the  size  of  our 
own.  As  long  as  the  present  spirit  of  loyalty 
exists  the  work  of  Westmiiister  in  all  lines  will 
be  a  great  and  successful  one,  but  as  soon  as 
it  flags  grave  fears  may  be  entertained  for  the 
future.  Nor  should  this  interested  spirit  cease 
at  graduation.  The  schools  which  are  the 
best   equipped    in  regard  to  buildings  and 


grounds  are  those  whose  alumni  are  willing  to 
contribute  of  their  means.  Generally  the  man 
who  gives  his  alma  mater  the  best  of  his  talents 
while  in  college  will  not  soon  forget  her  when 
he  has  completed  his  course.  The  value  of  the 
training  which  a  col'ege  cgurse  gives  a  man  can- 
not be  calculated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  success  which  he  has 
gained,  it  matters  not  in  what  line,  a  truly 
loyal  alumnus  should  give  his  alma  mater  no 
small  portion  of  his  acquirements. 

The  actions  of  Senator  Hill,  the  worthy 
gentleman  from  New  York,  in  regard  to  party 
issues  and  presidential  appointments,  are  not 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  him  the  idol  of 
the  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  which 
supports  the  administration.  That  most  cor- 
rupt machine  which  domineers  over  politics  in 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  may  re- 
gard Mr.  Hill  as  a  statesman  and  tower  of 
strength  to  his  party,  but  the  high  €steem  in 
which  it  holds  the  gentleman  only  shows  how 
blinded  it  is  by  its  own  corruption.  The  spirit 
of  ill  feeling  which  was  engendered  between 
Senator  Hill  and  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the  time 
when  the  New  York  state  convention  was 
held,  has  steadily  grown  and  at  present  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Senator  will  sup- 
port the  bill  which  is  intended  to  fulfill  the 
promises  made  in  the  Democratic  platform 
when  it  is  voted  upon,  or  whether  he  will  put 
forth  his  best  efforts  to  show  his  hatred  toward 
the  chief  executive.  After  his  contemptuous 
actions  in  regard  to  the  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  appointments  for  the  asso- 
ciate justiceship  it  was  very  evident  that  party 
spoils  and  not  party  successes  were  his  chief 
care.  It  is  a  fact  greatly  to  be  lamented  that 
a  body  possessing  such  a  degree  of  dignity  as 
does  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  should  be 
so  completely  dominated  by  men  who  repre- 
sent political  machines  and  who  care  for  noth-. 
ing  but  the  approval  of  the  party  bosses. 
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Never  was  pcjlitical  corru|ition  so  clearly  man 
ifested  in  this  country  as  it  is  at  present. 
With  fairly  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  the 
Democrats  are  either  wholly  unable  or  else 
\  ery  dilatory  in  getting  measures  passed  which 
constitute  the  main  planks  in  their  |)arty  |)lat- 
torm.  The  Republican  party  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  dilatoriness  and  indifference  of 
the  Democrats,  and  if  tariff  reform  is  to  be 
brought  to  completion  there  must  be  more 
])artisan  spirit  and  less  selfishness  displayed  by 
the  men  who  are  supported  by  corrupt  organ- 
izations. If  Mr.  Hill  desires  to  be  classed 
among  statesmen  and  men  of  honor,  and  not 
among  political  schemers  and  vag.^bonds,  he 
nuist  leave  off  his  contentions  with  party 
measures  merely  because  of  personal  grudges 
and  tender  his  support  to  those  bills  which  are 
in  accordance  with  true  Democratic  principles. 

ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

1881. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Elliott  graduated  from  the  med- 
ical college  in  Philadelphia  in  1890,  and  set- 
tled in  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  where  he  has 
been  since  graduation. 

Rev.  O.  G.  McDowell  graduated  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  March,  1884. 
Was  at  Harrisville  United  Presbyterian  church 
for  twenty-one  months,  at  Chicago  Lawn,  III., 
one  year,  and  has  been  at  New  Bethlehem,  his 
present  charge,  five  and  one-half  years.  Was 
married  Oct.  16,  1890,  to  Miss  Jennie  Junkin 
Mateer. 

Miss  Eliza  E.  Russell  graduated  from  West- 
minster College  in  1881  and  taught  ten  years 
in  the  high  school  in  New  Castle,  Pa.  After 
spending  one  year  at  home,  she  went  to  Tar- 
kio,  where  she  is  at  present  teaching. 

Hon.  J.  Norman  Martin  was  valedictorian 
of  the  class  of  '81,  and  was  educated  for  a 
lawyer.  Was  professor  of  mathematics  at 
McElwain  Institute  for  one  year.     He  was  ap- 


pointed bv  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  as 
judge  of  the  seventeenth  judicial  district.  May 
I,  1S92,  to  succeed  Hon.  John  McMichael. 
Is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  West- 
minster College  and  of  building  committee  of 
the  Science  Hall.  Was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Second  U.  P.  church  of  New  Castle. 
He  has  a  large  practice  in  Lawrence  and  ad- 
joining counties.  Was  married  Nov.  10,  1884, 
to  Jennie  W.  Andrews,  of  Bedford,  Pa.  One 
child. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES. 

The  new  athletic  field  was  formally  opened 
Saturday,  April  28,  with  a  ball  game  between 
Geneva  and  Westminster.  The  Geneva  dele- 
gation arrived  about  noon,  and  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  an  interesting  fight.  The 
game  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  ever  played 
here,  and  Geneva  lost  because  of  unsteady 
fielding  at  critical  points.  The  game  opened 
with  the  visitors  at  the  bat.  They  got  a  man 
to  third,  but  were  unable  to  get  the  hit  neces- 
sary to  score  him.  The  home  team  in  their 
half  of  the  inning  scored  three  runs  on  two 
hits  and  a  base  on  balls.  In  the  second 
inning  both  sides  drew  blanks,  but  in  the  third 
the  visitors  crossed  the  plate  twice.  In  the 
fourth  Westminster  scored  once,  and  in  the 
fifth  both  sides  were  blanked.  The  score  was 
now  4  to  2.  In  the  sixth  Geneva  scored 
seven  runs  on  three  hits,  two  bases  on  balls 
and  a  combination  of  errors,  while  the  home 
team  could  only  bring  in  one.  Score,  9  to  5, 
in  lavor  of  Geneva.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  both  sides  played  steadily,  few  runs  be- 
ing scored,  but  in  their  half  of  the  ninth  the 
home  team  scored  four  runs,  tying  the  .score 
at  12  to  12.  Geneva's  half  of  the  tenth  pro- 
duced no  runs,  and  Westminster  won  out  on 
a  two-base  hit  to  right  and  an  error.  Final 
score,  13  to  12.    By  innings: 

R.  H.  E. 

Geneva  0  0  2  0  0  7  0  1  2  0—12  10  7 

Westminster  '.i  0  0  1  0  f  .3  0  4  1—13    8  9 
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Suimiiary  — Two-l)ase  hits  — Cieiieva,  1 ;  Westmins- 
ter, 2.  Tbiee-hase  hits- (Geneva,  1;  Westminster,  1. 
Bases  on  balls -Oir  Carr,  ofl'  Dunn,  ^.  Struck 
out— By  Carr,  T);  liy  Dunn.  H.  Hit  by  pitcher— By 
Carr,  2;  by  Dunn,  1.  Wild  pitches -Carr,  3;  Dunn, 
4.  Passed  balls -Boyle,  5.  Batteries  -  Geneva, 
Carr  and  Boyle;  Westminster,  Dunn  and  Fulton. 
Umpire— Kuhn. 

GROVE  CITY  VS.  \VE-,STMINSTER,  .\T  GROVE 
CITY,  M.\Y  7. 
We.stminster  went  to  Grove  City  vvitli  the 
avowed  purpose  of  doiiiij,  or,  in  case  ot  not  ob- 
taining tiiat  result,  of  being-  done,  and,  <is  a 
matter  of  fact,  being  wtH  done-  was  the  story 
of  the  dav.  A  detailed  .-iccount  of  how  the 
runs  were  niade  would  be  wearisome,  so,  for 
the  sake  of  brevit\-,  it  may  be  said  that  tor 
four  innings  it  was  a  picttily  contested  game, 
but  from  the  fourlli  to  the  close  Grove  City 
hit  the  ball  and  Westminster  failed  to  field  it. 
Following  is  the  score  b\'  innings: 

R.   H.  E. 

Grove  City  0  1  0  7  0  5  7—20  10  H 

We.stminster  0  2  0  0  1  :?  1  -  7    5  11 

Summary —Two-base  hits  -  Grove  City,  3.  Three- 
base  hits— Grove  City,  ].  Ba.ses  ou  balls— Off 
Smith,  3;  olf  Dunn,  :!.  Hit  by  pitcher- By  Smith, 
1.  Struck  out -By  Smith,  8;  by  Dunn.  5.  Bat- 
teries—Grove City,  Smith  and  McDonald;  West- 
minster, Dunn,  Gealey  and  F'ulton.  Umpires — 
Maxwell  and  Robertson. 

The  annual  iiidooi  .rdiletic  meet  was  held 
in  the  gymnasium  Tuesdav  evening.  May  8. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  events: 

1.  Rope  climbing-  (for  time). 

2.  Three  standing  broad  jumps. 

3.  Dips  (on  p.irallel  bars). 

4.  Spring-board  jump. 

5.  Bar  vault. 

6.  Running  high  jump. 

Officials— Judges,  I'rofs.  Mitchell  and  Hopkins; 
referee,  P.  O.  Kable. 

There  were  eleven  entries.  Places  on  the 
chani])ion  six  were  taken  bv  Gailey,  Jr.,  An- 
derson, Wilson,  Nicholls,  Porter  and  Jackson. 

Byers,  Edgar,  .Spencer,  Nevin,  Fulton  and 
Bigger  are  traimng  for  the  runs  on  field  day. 


Nicholls  makes  use  of  his  spare  time  by 
putting  his  muscle  behind  the  shot  and  ham- 
mer. 

The  first  and  second  teams  play  each  after- 
noon at  4  o'clock.  They  exchange  batteries, 
and  thus  make  the  games  quite  close  and  ex- 
citing. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

The  University  of  Kansas  will  offer  courses 
of  study  for  a  new  degree  next  year,  that  of 
Ph.  D-:  ' 

Prof  Henry  Drummond  has  been  called  to 
the  presitiency  of.McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

The  faculty  at  Cornell  are  considering  the 
advisability  of  lengthening  the  college  terrn  at 
that  institution. 

The  Arizona  branch  of  the  Harvard  Univer- 
sity observatory  is  to  be  established  at  Flag- 
stafl,  in  Coconino  county. 

The  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  which 
stood  in  front  of  the  electrical  building  at  the 
World's  fiir,  has  been  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  has  invented  a 
new  game  which  he  calls  "Battle-ball."  It 
embraces  all  the  good  points  of  tennis,  base- 
ball, cricket  and  foot-ball. 

Dr.  William  Pepper  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  Philadelphia,  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing $50,000  to  the  college. 

Samuel  Mather  has  given  the  Western  Re- 
serve University,  at  Cleveland,  $257,000  for  a 
laboratory  of  physics.  Other  gifts,  making  in 
all  over  $300,000,  were  received  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  trustees. 

Opinions  as  to  the  remedy  for  college  haz- 
ing have  been  ascertained  from  a  dozen  col- 
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lege  presidents,  and  only  one  favors  legislation 
against  it.  All  agree  that  the  only  effective 
cure  is  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  sentiment 
among  the  students  themselves. 

Harvard  has  dismissed  six  professors  as  a 
measure  of  retrenchment.  The  university  had 
a  deficit  last  year  of  about  $25,000,  and  the 
year  before  of  $6,000.  While  the  number  of 
students  is  greater  than  ever,  the  income  from 
tuition  amounts  to  only  about  two  fifths  ol  the 
necessary  e.xpenses.  Hence  it  was  thought 
necessary,  as  a  measure  of  econoniv,  to  reduce 
the  ficulty. 


ALU!VINI  NOTES. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Shannon,  '77,  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  Blanchard  congregation, 
College  Springs  presbytery. 

Rev  A  P.  Hutchinson, '78.  of  O.xford,  Pa., 
has  been  seriouslv  ill  for  several  weeks,  but  is 
at  present  convalescing  and  expects  soon  to  be 
at  work  again. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Alexander,  of  the  class  of  '86, 
now  of  New  Athens,  Ohio,  has  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  become  pastor  of  tlie  Second 
church  of  Washington. 

At  the  late  Xenia  Seminary  centennial  two 
of  Westminster's  alumni.  President-  Mc- 
Michael.  of  Monmouth  College,  cla.ss  of '59, 
and  Rev.  E.  C.  Simpson,  '70,  participated  in 
the  exercises. 

The  following  alumni  received  their  gradu- 
ating diplomas  Irom  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary  on  Wednesday,  April  25  :  T.  C. 
Anderson,  J.  D.  Barr,  H.  F.  Given,  H.  L. 
Hood,  E.  C.  Little,  W.  E.  McBride,  H.  C. 
Swearingen  and  David  M.  Telford.  Four  out 
of  the  six  papers  read  by  the  class  at  the  clos- 
ing exercises  were  by  Westminster  boys,  viz. : 
"History  of  the  Natural  Conscience,"  by  J.  D. 
Barr;  "Heresy  and  the  Formation  of  Creeds," 
by  H.  F.  Gjven;  "The  Sovereignty  of  God  in 


Theology,"  by  W.  E.  McBride,  and  "The 
Genius  of  the  Eastern  Church,"  by  H.  C. 
-Swearingen. 

MUSIC  AND  ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Georgie  Orr  is  taking  free-hand  draw- 
ing. 

Miss  Lida  Lake  has  completed  a  study  in 
crayon  of  a  horse's  head. 

Miss  Moore  is  absent  from  the  studio  this 
term  on  account  of  her  eyes. 

The  chorus  class  takes  up  a  new  chorus  soon 
in  preparation  for  the  commencement  recital. 

Miss  Smith,  who  was  absent  from  school 
last  term,  is  again  in  the  studio,  taking  crayon, 
and  is  at  work  on  a  study  of  horses  harne.ssed, 
standing  by  a  plough. 

There  is  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  in  the  vocal  department  this  term. 
Among  the  new  i)ui)ils  are  the  Misses  Miller, 
Howell,  Crawford,  Williams,  Bell,  Shaw,  Dick 
and  Robb. 

The  Adelphic  society  cantata  will  be  given 
under  the  management  of  Miss  Merritt.  They 
are  doing  well  in  practice.  Miss  Merritt  ex- 
pects to  take  one  of  the  principal  parts.  There 
are  some  very  pretty,  bright  choruses,  pleasing 
songs  and  pretty  costumes. 

Miss  Anna  Dick  is  at  work  on  a  pitiful,  but 
beautiful  picture,  entitled,  "The  Wanderers." 
The  snow  is  clinging  to  the  vines  and  bushes 
about  the  door  of  a  cathedral.  A  woman,  a 
child  and  a  dog  are  at  the  door  and  seem  to 
be  perishing  with  the  cold  while  trying  to  gain 
admittance. 


"Ah  !"  said  the  man  with  bated  breath, 
"Who  lived  with  his  third  scolding  wife, 

"You  talk  about  'the  jaws  of  death' — 
They're  nothing  to  the  jaws  of  life." 


"Her  smile  was  most  bewitching, 
As  beside  him  down  she  sat, 

And  she  made  a  great  impression, 
l'>ut  she  made  it  on  his  hat." 
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LOCALS. 

More  to  follow  soon. 
W.  C.  plays  great  ball. 
Miss  Anna  Dick  spent  Sabbath  of  last  week 
at  home. 

Miss  Martha  Speer  spent  a  tew  days  at 
home  recently. 

Byers  has  begun  to  advance  backwards 
along  geological  lines. 

Miss  Nettie  Bell  has  returned  to  her  old 
home  in  New  Wilmington. 

Q.  A.  Hamill  and  J.  G.  Houston  were  in 
town  for  a  day  or  two  recently. 

Mr.  Frazer  drove  to  Greenfield  recently, 
and  reports  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

A  play  was  given  lor  the  benefit  of  the  base- 
ball club  in  Lininger's  Hall,  May  ii. 

J.  C.  Nevin,  'gi,  has  returned  to  New  Wil- 
mington to  regain  lost  health,  caused  by  recent 
illness. 

Prof.  Kabie  was  in  Voungstown  Friday 
evening,  ApvW  27,  to  i)articipate  in  an  athletic 
exhibition. 

J.  J.  McDowell  and  J.  S.  Hill,  former  stu- 
dents, were  noticed  m  the  Geneva  crowd  at 
the  game. 

McConnell  is  now  chief  purveyor  of  [jickles 
for  the  Burd  Club.  He  follows  this  business 
between  bites. 

The  game  arranged  for  May  5  between  Vo- 
lant and  the  second  team  was  jiostponed  on 
account  of  rain. 

Mr.  R.  (in  geologv) — Professor,  why  is  it 
that  a  horse  can  tell  that  a  goat  is  near  before 
the  goat  is  seen  ? 

The  social  at  Mr.  Kelly's  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing was  a  grand  success.  All  who  attended 
reported  a  good  time. 

The  New  Wilmington  House  looks  proud 
in  a  new  coat  of  paint,  which  improves  its  ap- 
pearance very  greatly. 

Prof.  McElree  has  the  congratulations  of  all 
on  his  convalescence,  and  wishes  for  entire  and 
speedy  recovery  from  sickness. 


Chas.  Trainer  received  word  recently  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  father.  He  has  the  sym- 
])athy  of  his  many  friends  here. 

Pierce,  Jr.,  and  Nesbit  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  rain  is  just  as  wet  as  ever  be- 
tween here  and  Wilmington  Junction. 

We  are  still  trying  to  figure  out  who  got 
roasted  worse  for  a  few  innings  in  the  middle 
of  that  ball  game,  Geneva  or  ourselves. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  English  class  : 
Miss  M.  (reading  another's  essay) — -We  came 
to  a  turn  in  the  road  and  took  the  right  hand. 

Heard  at  the  Grove  City- Westminster  ball 
game;  "lam  special  correspondent  for  the 
Bigville  Blowhard,  allow  me  to  present  iny 
card." 

Miss  Delia  M.  Doyle,  a  former  student  of 
Westminster,  was  married  Nov.  7,  1893,  to 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Akron,  Ohio. 

In  Senior  German.  Miss  McL. ,  pointing 
to  Herr  Anderson,  Herr  Gealy  and  Herr 
NicholLs— Vas  ist  das?  Miss  E.  — Das  ist  drei 
Herrn  (dried  Herrin). 

Several  of  the  students  witnessed  the  Grove 
City- Butler  ball  game  at  Grove  City  April  30. 
Two  or  three  also  saw  the  Emeralds,  of  Pitts- 
burg, defeat  Sharon  that  day. 

The  young  people  of  the  First  church  en- 
joyed a  social  at  Mr.  Allen's,  April  27.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  a  very  pleasant  manner, 
games  and  refreshments  being  in  order. 

Rev.  Carson,  of  the  Allegheny  Seminary, 
preached  in  the  First  church  Sabbath,  April 
29.  It  is  expected  that  this  congregation  will 
hear  soon  from  Rev.  Barr,  their  chosen  pastor. 

Found,  one  day  last  week,  at  the  ladies' 
"^lall,  a  large  snake.  If  the  owner  will  inquire 
at  the  hall  he  will  probably  get  his  lost  prop- 
erty and  find  out  how  scared  (?)  the  girls  were 
who  lound  it. 

+  The  ball  game  between  Westminster  and 
Geneva  was,  after  a  fine  game,  decided  in 
favor  ol  Westminster.   Of  course  we  are  sorry 
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for  ("leiieva,  hut  h()|)e  all  who  come  may  go 
awav  defeated. 

Alter  the  announcement  of  Prot.  Hopkins' 
lecture:  Mr.  M. — What  are  stoves  ?  I  never 
saw  that  term  in  chemistry.  Mr.  T — Oh, 
that's  in  higher  chemistry.  You'll  get  on  to 
that  after  while. 

Pierce,  Jr.,  and  McCIure,  while  riding  their 
bicycles,  had  a  collision  on  the  bicycle  track, 
the  former  running  into  the  latter.  A  bent 
handle  bar,  broken  seat  and  coaster,  ami  bent 
wheel,  with  bruises,  resulted. 

The  high  school  commencement  exercises 
were  listened  to  by  a  crowd  that  tilled  the 
Second  church  almost  to  overflowing.  The 
performances  were  much  enjo)-ed,  especially 
the  cantata,  "Garden  of  Singing  Flowers." 

Among  alumni  in  town  now,  or  recently, 
are  :  Misses  Kate  Edgar  and  Anna  Caldwell, 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Elliott,  Ino.  .S.  Donaldson, 
J.  H.  Spencer,  A.  B.  McCormick,  J.  C. 
Cooley,  B.  B.  Snodgrass  and  H.  C.  Swearin- 
gen. 

A  notable  game  of  ball  was  played  by  the 
two  tables  at  the  Adelphic  club  one  evening 
lately,  in  which  the  principal  features  were 
the  batting  and  fly  chasing  of  Tyler,  the  base 
running  of  Anderson,  and  the  pitching  of  Lit- 
tell. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  to 
play  with  the  Volant  team  last  Saturdav,  and 
pretended  to  hail  from  that  place,  wanted  to 
know  what  a  ''ringer"  was,  when  he,  as  a 
spectator,  was  watching  the  Grove  City- West- 
minster ball  game. 

Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  W.  C. -Geneva 
game  were  Mealy's  three  bagger,  the  injury 
of  Kuhn,  the  umpire,  the  telegram  announcing 
the  death  of  a  sister  of  Martin,  the  Geneva 
left  fielder,  and  the  protests  against  the  substi- 
tute umpire's  work. 

Prof.  Hopkins'  lecture  on  ".Stoves,"  was  a 
financial,  literary,  and  practical  success.  He 


exhibited  and  urged  strongly  the  merits  of  the 
bucket  stove,  a  simple,  easily  constructed,  and 
unpatented  article.  The  proceeds  of  the  lec- 
ture went  to  the  ball  field. 

Messrs.  Wilson  and  Williams  have  recently 
purchased  new  wheels  which,  added  to  the 
previous  number  of  bicycles,  will  make  New 
Wilmington  quite  a  cycling  center,  and  the 
bicycle  race  on  the  coming  field  day  will  no 
doubt  be  one  of  the  chief  attractions. 

The  .second  team  had  a  festival  in  the  gym 
on  Saturday  evening.  May  5,  at  which  they 
served  ice  cream,  cake  and  lemonade,  all  for 
the  small  and  popular  sum  of  fifteen  cents. 
Despite  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  at- 
tendance was  good  and  the  boys  appreciate 
the  financial  encouragement  given  them. 

Prof.  Davenport's  lecture,  or  entertainment, 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  success.  It  is  a  rare  en- 
tertainment  that  will  please  the  average  crowd 
of  the  country  village,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  which  gathers  in  a  college  chapel.  Prof. 
Davenport  has  succeeded  very  well  in  this. 
One-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  this  entertain- 
ment went  to  the  athletic  field. 

Two  more  days'  work  by  the  students  were 
given  to  the  athletic  field,  and  under  the  ener- 
getic management  of  W.  T.  Pierce,  the  track 
is  nearly  finished,  as  well  as  the  base-ball  dia- 
mond, on  which  several  games  have  been 
played.  The  training  for  field  day  is  going  on 
steadily,  and  some  of  the  college  records  stand 
m  great  danger  of  being  broken. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  4,  a  thief  entered 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  VanEman  by  the  rear 
dofM",  while  the  lady  was  answering  a  rap  at 
the  front  door,  and  snatched  her  pocket  book 
containing  about  five  dollars  in  silver  and  a 
draft  for  $100  from  the  table.  Mr^.  VanEman, 
on  returning,  got  a  glimpse  of  the  man  just  as 
he  went  out  of  the  door,  but  was  unable  to 
recognize  him,  and  in  the  darkness  he  escaped. 
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THE  HABIT  OF  READING. 

Habit  rules  the  world.  The  fitful  outbursts 
of  fortune  or  power  or  sentiment  may,  for  an 
instant,  seem  to  have  control,  but  'tis  only 
seeming;  steady,  methodical  movement  is  the 
basis  of  true  living.  The  growth  of  habit  is 
almost  imperceptible.  An  act  is  performed 
once  and  aiterwards  may  be  unconsciously  or 
purposely  repeated  until  it  becomes  a  habit. 
Indeed,  man  does  so  many  things  habitually 
that  he  has  been  called  a  bundle  of  habits. 
These  are  the  indices  to  his  character.  Al- 
though habits  are  frequently  formed  uncon- 
sciously, they  may  be  acquired  by  the  proper 
care  and  perseverance  of  the  individual.  This 
is  true  ol  reading.  While  to  many  the  habit 
is  natural,  to  some  it  is  not.  By  such  it  may 
and  should  be  acquired. 

Every  truly  great  man  is  an  habjtual  reader. 
Seneca  said,  "There  is  not  a  dav  nasses  in 
which  I  do  not  read  and  epitomize  some  good 
book." 

To  many  it  may  be  a  surprise  to  learn  that 
the  habit  of  reading  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  five  countries  of  the  world.  In  these  it  is 
Cf-rtainly  a  habit.  An  average  of  seventy 
books  a  day  are  written  for  the  pleasure  and 
edification  of  then- millions.     Hooks,  however, 
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form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  reading 
matter.  Myriads  of  papers  are  every  day 
scattered  over  the  land  and  furnish  to  many 
busy  toilers  the  only  diversion  and  pleasure 
thev  get.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  say  the  only 
pleasure  when  it  may  be  so  great.  What  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  walk  with  the 
noblest  spirits  in  regions  of  charming  beauty  ? 
Such  is  the  treat  that  the  habit  of  reading 
brings  to  us.  We  may  leave  our  little  selves 
for  awhile  and  move  with  the  sceptered  princes 
of  thought.  By  forgetting  our  surroundmgs 
we  may  enter  the  courts  of  the  noblest  minds. 
We  may  even  secure  entrance  to  the  "Holy  of 
Holies,"  and  there  with  humility  and  rever- 
ence may  bow  and  learn.  Though  sitting  in 
the  meanest  hovel  we  may,  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand,  bring  to  view  the  loveliest  pictures  that 
e'er  graced  most  stately  halls  "We  may 
hear  Milton's  angels  peal  in  our  ears  the  choral 
hymns  of  Paradise."  Another  motion  of  the 
hand  and  we  are  walking  and  talking  with  the 
simple  peace-loving  Acadians,  rejoicing  with 
them  in  their  prosperity  and  weeping  with 
them  in  adversity.  At  our  bidding  the 
mightiest  generals  of  past  ages  marshal  their 
forces  before  us  and  pa.ss  m  review  or  engage 
in  deadly  combat.    To  see  these  things  in  de- 
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tail  we  must  [)lace  ourscK'Cs  in  the  position  of 
the  author,  see  as  he  saw.  and  think  as  he 
thought.  This  we  are  unable  to  do  until  we 
have  made  reading  a  habit.  But  when  this  is 
done  reading  becomes  not  only  a  source  of 
delight  but  of  ability.  Our  own  natures  are 
caused  to  blend  with  the  natures  of  those 
whose  works  we  study,  and  a  silent,  thought- 
provoking  conversation  is  carried  on  between 
soul  and  soul. 

The  influence  of  reading  upon  us  is  like  that 
of  the  harp  and  hand  ot  the  Hebrew  minstrel 
upon  the  prophet.  The  external  operations 
of  another's  skill  influenced  the  soul  and 
awoke  to  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the 
gifted  seer.  It  drew  forth  irom  the  soul  what 
it  did  not  put  there,  but  what  would  not  have 
come  but  for  the  external  stimulus  that 
brought  it.  Such,  at  least,  should  be  the  in- 
fluence of  reading  upon  us.  It  should  make 
us  think.  It  cannot  help  but  make  us  think  il 
we  do  our  part. 

The  habit  of  reading  difters  vastly  Irom 
most  other  habits,  in  that  it  ever  brings  to  us 
something  new.  It  supplies  the  mind  with  a 
diversity  of  subjects.  It  provokes  new  ideas 
on  old  subjects  and  inspires  thought  on  sub- 
jects never  before  introduced  to  the  mind. 
Every  discussion  on  one  of  these  subjects  rep- 
resents part  of  some  man's  mind.  The  dis- 
cussions of  some  subjects  are  so  great  as  to  be 
the  urn  in  which  are  enshrined  all  the  pure 
and  good  of  a  noble  life.  What  other  habit 
can  give  to  us  such  opportunities?  It  spreads 
before  us  the  results  of  the  thought  and  inves- 
tigation of  a  life  time,  thus  giving  to  us  a  store 
of  wealth  that  we,  if  left  to  our  own  resources, 
might  never  gain.  Do  we  not  often  fail  to 
appreciate"  the.se  things  ?  Often  we  hear  it 
jestingly  said  of  one,  "  His  sole  companion  is 
a  book.  '  For  one  who  has  truly  learned  to 
read  there  can  be  no  better  companion  than  a 
book.  Never  can  one  be  himself  as  when 
alone  with  such  a  companion.  If  we  turn  our 
backs  upon  friends  they  are  insulted  ;   if  we 


fail  to  consult  them  upon  certain  subjects  thcv 
are  slighted.  To  ever  keep  on  the  good  side 
of  people  it  IS  almost  necessary  to  be  hypo- 
critical. With  books  it  is  not  so.  We  may 
turn  our  backs  upon  them  and  leave  them,  and 
upon  returning  find  no  change.  They  are 
consulted  upon  certain  subjects  and  then 
closed  for  a  season  of  quiet  thought.  There 
is  no  murmur  nor  complaint  to  break  the 
thread  of  thought,  no  demand  for  apology,  no 
misunderstanding.  With  what  a  host  of 
amiable  companions  may  the  habitual  reader 
surround  himself  Some  are  met,  enjoyed  for 
a  time,  and  then  pass  from  us.  Others  are  to 
be  friends  for  life  As  Wordsworth  savs, 
"  Books  are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure 
and  good,  round  which,  with  tendrils  strong 
as  flesh  and  blood,  our  pastime  and  happiness 
can  grow." 

The  thoughts  expressed  by  such  com- 
panions enter  the  life  as  atoms  of  iron  enter 
the  blood.  Yea,  the  very  spirit  seems  to  leave 
the  visible  book  and  pass  into  our  memories, 
there  transforming  itself  and  taking  possession 
of  our  minds.  This  is  beautifullv  illustrated 
by  the  vision  of  St.  Jerome,  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  eloquence  of  his  day  and  a 
master  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  The  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  the  stateliness  of  Fronto, 
and  the  simpleness  of  Plinv  were  his  delight. 
In  the  dream  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  The  Judge  asked 
him  who  he  was.  He  said,  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian." The  Judge  said,  "  Thou  liest.  Thou 
art  a  Ciceronian,  for  the  works  of  that  author 
possess  thy  heart." 

Since  it  is  true  that  reading  may  become 
master,  should  we  not  be  very  careful  in  the 
direction  of  the  habit  ?  True  it  is  that  not  all 
persons  are  similarly  aflected  or  influenced  by 
reading.  Coleridge  said  :  "  Some  readers  are 
like  the  hour-glass — their  reading  like  the 
sand.  It  runs  in  and  runs  out,  but  leaves  not 
a  vestige  behind.  Some,  like  a  sponge, 
imbibe  everything  and  return  .it  in  the  same 
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state,  (inly  a  little  dirtier.  Some,  like  a  jelly- 
bag,  wiiieli  allows  all  that  is  [jure  to  pa.ss 
awav  and  retains  only  the  refuse  and  dregs. 
The  fourth  class  may  be  compared  to  the 
slave  of  Golconda  in  the  diamond  mines,  who, 
casting  away  all  that  is  worthless,  retains  only 
the  pure  gems." 

From  these  illustrations  it  is  seen  that  one 
may  be  an  habitual  reader  and  yet  belong  to 
any  one  of  the  four  classes.  So  the  habit  has 
its  evil  influences  as  well  as  its  benefits.  It 
may  get  such  control  ot  us  that  we  become 
slaves.  At  first  thought  it  may  seem  a  desir 
able  kind  ol  slavery,  but  observation  shows 
that  it  renders  its  victim  almost  useless. 
There  is  no  origination  of  ideas.  One's  own 
opinions  and  principles  are  lost  m  the  vastness 
of  acquired  thought  or  ideas.  The  mind 
really  suflfers  more  than  by  no  readins;  at  all, 
because  by  too  much  reading  and  little  or  no 
thinking  the  mind  is  compelled  to  lie  passive 
while  the  thoughts  of  others  pour  in  and  pass 
through  as  a  limpid  steream  flowing  over  un- 
productive pebbles.  The  great  thoughts 
which  might  have  been  retained  to  jiuild  up 
and  beautif)'  the  inner  man  are  allowed  to 
pass,  leaving  behind  only  confusion.  Seeing 
then  that  by  our  own  direction  or  misdirection 
the  habit  is  formed,  and  that  by  the  habit  our 
lives  may  be  moulded,  it  is  of  the  most  im- 
portance that  we  exercise  care  and  judgment. 
Since  the  object  of  reading  is  the  inspiration 
of  thought  we  must  be  alive  to  our  own  inter- 
ests. This  thinking  part  that  aspires,  imag- 
ines, reasons.  lo\es,  believes,  is  all  that  we 
can  take  with  us  to  that  other  life — all  that  is 
reallv  ours.  Let  us,  then,  keep  in  view  the 
great  purpose  of  reading,  that  it  may  help  us 
to  pass  through  the  simple  experiences  of 
human  nature — the  joys,  the  griefs,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure — -to  taste  them  in  their  purity,  to 
bear  them  with  patience,  and  to  work  witlrall 
our  might.  Ervin. 


"LABOR.— THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS." 

"Heaven  helps  them  that  help  themselves," 
is  a  well  tried  maxim,  embodying  in  few  words 
the  results  of  vast  human  experiences. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  is  the  root  of  all 
genuine  growth  in  the  individual,  and  even 
our  best  institutions  can  give  a  man  no  active 
helj)  unless  he  truly  desires  the  development 
of  his  intellect,  and  the  improvement  of  his  in- 
dividual condition.  All  the  nations  ot  to-day 
have  been  made  what  they  are  by  the  active 
working  and  thinking  of  many  generations  of 
men.  One  generation  builds  upon  another's 
labors,  and  carries  them  forward  to  still  higher 
stages.  This  constant  succession  of  noble 
workers  has  served  to  create  order  out  of 
chaos  in  industry,  science  and  art. 

We  are  sure  to  justifv  the  proverb.  "Where 
there's  a  will,  there's  a  way,"  when  we  note 
the  many  triumphs  achieved,  and  victories  won 
in  daily  life;  and  how  he  who  resolves  to  do  a 
work  scales  every  barrier  in  the  way,  and  se- 
cures its  achievement  by  this  very  resolution. 
The  noblest  thing  in  the  world  is  honest  labor; 
without  it  there  can  be  no  excellence.  It 
makes  the  sinewy  arm  strong  with  liberty,  the 
poor  man's  heart  rich  with  content,  and  crowns 
the  sweaty  brow  with  honor,  dignity  and  peace. 

The  spirit  of  industry,  as  well  as  of  self-help, 
is  a  strongly  marked  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  English  people,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present.  Honorable  industry  travels  the  same 
road  with  duty,  and  Providence  has  closely 
linked  both  with  happiness.  The  Bible  teaches 
man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  we  are  certain  no  bread  eaten  by 
man  is  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  his  own 
labors,  whether  bodily  or  mental. 

Labor,  besides  being  a  necessity  and  duty, 
is  a  blessing;  only  the  idler  feels  it  to  be  a 
curse.  Dalton,  the  chemist,  attributes  every- 
thing which  he  has  accomplished  to  simple  in- 
dustry and  accumulation:  and  Disraeli  holds 
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that  the  secret  of  success  consists  in  being- 
master  of  one's  subject  through  continuous 
appHcation  and  study.  This  shows  that  tlie 
men  who  have  most  moved  the  world  have  not 
been  men  of  genius,  but  have  appHed  them- 
selves diligently  to  their  work,  in  whatso- 
ever line  it  might  be.  Progress  of  the  best 
kind  is  comparatively  slow,  and  great  results 
are  not  to  be  achieved  at  once,  so  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  advance  in  life  as  we  walk,  step  by 
step.  One  has  said,  " 'To  know  how  to  wait 
IS  the  great  secret  of  success."  In  order  to 
wait  patiently  we  should  work  cheerfully.  We 
must  sow  before  we  can  reap,  and  often  we 
must  wait  a  long  time  for  the  best  fruit,  which 
ripens  most  slowly.  Often  the  seeds  sown  will 
lie  covered  as  with  the  winter's  snow,  but 
when  the  spring  time  ol  success  has  come  they 
will  spring  forth,  bearing  substantial  fruit  to 
the  laborer.  Our  motto  should  be,  "Victory 
or  Death,"  and  as  opportunities  present 
themselves  to  us,  we  should  do  with  our  might 
what  our  hands  find  to  do,  realizing  that  any 
man  can  do  what  any  other  man  has  done. 

The  art  of  seizing  oppcjrtunities  and  turning- 
even  accidents  to  account  is  another  great 
secret  of  success.  How  many  great  things 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  improvement 
ol  a  few  spare  moments,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  wasted  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  value  of  time.  It  is  the  only  little 
fragment  of  Eternity  that  belongs  to  man;  and 
life,  like  it,  can  never  be  recalled,  and  how 
sad  the  thought  to  us  that  the  hours  perish 
and  are  laid  to  our  charge. 

Another  achievement  to  success  is  deliber- 
ately to  consider,  before  undertaking  anything, 
whether  it  be  practicable  or  not.  If  so,  we 
should  give  sufficient  pams  to  it,  and  never 
give  up  until  it  is  completed.  The  history  of 
our  greatest  men  shows  that  they  have  not 
disdained  to  labor  honestly  for  a  living,  though 
at  the  same  time  aiming  at  higher  things.  It 
is  not  the  calling  that  degrades  the  man,  but 
the  man  that  degrades  the  calling.    All  work 


is  honorable  that  brings  honest  gain,  whether 
it  be  of  hand  or  mind.  The  path  of  success  in 
business  is  usually  the  path  of  common  sense. 

The  maxim,  "  Labor  conquers  all  things," 
holds  true  in  the  conquest  of  knowledge,  and 
when  it  is  gained  by  labor  it  becomes  a  pos- 
session or  property  entirely  our  own.  The 
field  of  learning  is  open  to  evervone  who  will 
enter  and  devote  himself  to  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  reap  the  fruits,  and  there  will  be  found 
no  difficulties  in  the  way  that  cannot  be  easily 
overcome.  The  most  profitable  study  is  that 
which  is  conducted  with  a  definite  object  in 
view,  and,  while  we  must  work  with  a  pur- 
pose, we  must  be  content  to  await  the  result 
with  patience.  And  still  we  must  labor  on, 
for  the  work  of  self-culture  is  never  finished. 
The  object  of  knowledge  should  be  to  mature 
wisdom  and  improve  character,  to  render  us 
better,  happier  and  more  useful,  more  benevo- 
lent, more  energetic  and  more  efficient  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  high  purpose  in  life.  We 
can  elevate  the  condition  of  labor  by  allying  it 
to  noble  thoughts.  These  take  up  no  room, 
and  may  be  carried  about  as  our  companions 
without  cost  or  incumbrance,  and  will  confer 
a  grace  upon  the  lowliest  labor  as  well  as  the 
highest  rank.  No  one  knows  what  he  can  do 
until  he  has  tried,  for  the  mastery  of  one  diffi 
culty  will  help  to  the  mastery  of  others.  It  is 
well  to  have  a  high  standard  of  life  even 
though  we  may  never  be  able  to  attain  it,  for 
certainly  he  who  has  a  high  standard  will 
achieve  more  than  he  who  has  none. 

Our  education,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
must  be  chiefly  our  own  work.  "  The  young 
man,"  it  is  often  said,  "has  genius  enough  if 
he  would  only  study."  The  truth  is  that 
genius  will  study:  it  is  that  in  the  mind  which 
does  study  ;  that  is  the  very  nature  of  it.  It 
may  not  always  use  books,  for  all  stud-/  is  not 
reading  any  more  than  all  reading  is  study. 
"Study,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  the  persistent  and 
intense  occupation  of  mind  directed  with  a 
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strong  vfforl  of  will  to  any  subject."  AtU  n- 
tioii  i.s  the  very  soul  of  genius. 

It  is  this  vigorous  power  of  searching  inves- 
tigation, this  wide-spreading  comprehension 
of  mind  and  these  long-reaches  of  thought 
that  may  enable  us  to  have  our  names  en- 
rolled among  the  great  men  of  the  earth. 

How  much  of  the  philosoj)hy  oi  ha[)])iness 
is  found  in  the  injunction.  "Whatsoever  thy 
hand  tindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," 
and  let  ail  the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy 
countrv's,  thv  (lod's  and  truth. 

Jennie  B.  McCaelen. 

A  NATION'S  SAFEGUARD. 

Constitutions  are  the  safeguards  of  organi- 
zations. 

Every  organization  must  have  a  basis  on 
which  to  formulate  the  laws  governing  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs,  and  the  constitution 
ser\  es  this  jjurpose. 

Aside  from  the  rules  controlling  the  method 
of  procedure,  on  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
necessity  for  laws  which  will  restrain  indix  idu- 
als  who  are  disposed  to  trample  on  the  rights 
oi  others,  and  on  the  other  for  laws  which 
will  enable  those  so  attacked  to  maintain  their 
rights. 

States  and  nations  are  only  vast  organiza- 
tions, and  in  the  rase  of  these  organizations 
the  constitution  is  limited  to  performing  the 
ofifice  of  a  basis  for  political  law. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  natur- 
ally regard  our  constitution  as  the  rniodel  one, 
and,  if  the  opinions  of  eminent  statesmen  of 
other  countries  have  any  weight,  we  h;ive  just 
reasons  for  our  belief^  Says  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  "The  American  consti- 
tution is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  most  wonder- 
ful work  ever  struck  oft  at  a  gix'en  time  by  the 
brain  and  purpose  of  man,"  and  when  the 
leading  man  of  our  coimtry's  strongest  rival 
declares  the  praises  of  this  instrument  which 
governs  our  national  institutions  we  may  be 
sure  that  our  jMitle  has  some  foundation. 


(ireat  Britain's  conslituiion  is  unwritten, 
and  the  actions  of  her  government  are  con- 
trolled as  largely  as  possible  l)y  precedent. 
True  it  is  that  the  mother  country  has  glided 
sm(")othl\'  and  rapidly  onward  under  her  un- 
written constitution,  but  look  at  a  country 
whose  peojjle  are  not  so  conservative  and  m- 
telligent  and  see  with  what  difficulties  it  is 
beset 

The  Hawaiian  islands,  by  their  recent 
troubled  state,  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
confusion  which  may  possibly  come  about  on 
account  of  lia\ing  no  e.xact  and  definite 
method  to  follow  when  it  is  necessary  to  place 
a  new  ruler  upon  the  throne. 

It  may  be  well  enough  to  refer  the  settle- 
ment of  our  trifling  grievances  to  precedent, 
but  when  so  momentous  a  question  as  the  suc- 
cession of  a  king  or  the  election  of  a  president 
arises  it  is  necessary  that  the  laws  defining  the 
powers  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  in  such 
cases  be  so  clearly  set  forth  in  black  and 
white  that  the  violators  of  the  written  instru- 
ment shall  place  himself  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  highest  tribunal. 

Our  constitution  opens  with  a  preamble 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  para- 
graph of  the  whole  instrument.  The  aims 
and  objects  herein  stated  are  such  that  if  fully 
attaineci  will  conduce  only  to  prosperity  and 
happiness.  The  two  underlying  ideas — the 
necessity  of  unity  at  home  and  the  attainment 
of  the  respectful  admiration  of  foreign  powers 
— are  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  nation 
that  every  citizen  ought  to  feel  it  a  ])aramount 
duty  to  support  that  which  confers  upon  him 
so  many  advantages. 

After  the  preamble  this  instrument  is  ar- 
ranged under  three  heads  — legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial — which  contain  provisions  for 
every  .possible  contingency.  The  discu.ssion 
of  the  legislative  department  comes  first,  and 
it  deserves  this  position  because  deix-nding 
wholly  on  the  rules  and  regulations  vvhicli  it 
establishes  are  the  composition  and  powers  of 
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the  last  two  lieads.  As  is  the  case  in  all  other 
progressive  and  influential  governments,  this 
department  consists  of  two  bodies,  each  of 
which  is  al)le  to  check  any  scheme  of  the 
other  if  it  is  thought  to  be  deleterious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  at  large.  By 
means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
peoj:)le  are  enabled  in  the  most  direct  manner 
possible  to  "obtain  a  voice  in  the  promulgation 
of  laws,  and  through  the  Senate,  although  in 
the  choice  of  its  members  the  citizens  are  not 
directly  concerned,  they  know  absolutely  that 
no  bill  can  become  a  law  unless  a  body  ot 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  ability  sanction  it  as  a  measure 
that  will  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nation  in 
the  highest  degree.  If  we  question  the  regard 
we  should  have  for  our  Senate  we  may  again 
refer  to  an  Englishman  and  quote  Lord  Salis- 
bury, who  says:  "The  Americans  have  a 
Senate  marvelous  in  its  strength  and  ability." 
The  requirements  for  membership  in  these 
important  bodies  are  the  lightest  which  could 
possibly  be  in  keeping  with  their  dignity,  and 
are  directed  only  in  three  lines,  namely,  age, 
citizenship  and  length  of  residence.  Nearly 
all  foreign  nations,  especially  Belgium  and 
England,  include  wealth  in  the  recjuirements 
for  their  corresponding  offices,  but  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  articles  ot  our  con- 
stitution placed  no  barrier  in  the  way  ol  a 
man  possessing  ability,  although  his  financial 
condition  does  not  keep  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

The  powers  of  the  legislative  department 
relate  to  both  war  and  peace.  In  times  of 
war  this  department  makes  the  formal  decla- 
ration of  hostilities  and  provides  for  the  organ- 
ization and  maintenance  ot  the  forces  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  the  war,  and  while  there 
is  an  undisturbed  reign  of  peace  it  looks  to- 
ward the  keeping  of  a  well  balanced  financial 
system,  the  encouragement  of  institutions 
which  will  enable  the  people  to  carry  on  their 
afitairs  more  easily  and  rapidly,  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  courts  which  shall  insure  justice  to 
each  and  all. 

The  executive  power,  invested  in  a  single 
individual,  gives  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  the  greatest  possible  strength. 

Under  such  a  condition  there  is  no  chance 
for  shifting  the  responsibility  of  an  action 
upon  some  one  else,  and  when  of  necessity  a 
decision  must  come  from  the  chief  executive 
it  is  handed  down  with  far  more  dispatch  than 
if  it  had  to  result  from  the  concurrence  in 
opinion  of  two  or  more  persons. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  are 
such  that  they  require  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  tact  and  integrity. 

By  the  insignificant  yet  imprudent  act  of  re- 
ceiving favorably  the  representative  of  the 
warring  faction  in  a  foreign  country  the  Presi- 
dent might  plunge  us  into  open  hostilities,  and 
because  of  his  position  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  nation's  defensive  forces  his  sagacity  is 
often  brought  to  the  crucial  test.  In  regard  to 
pardons  and  appointments  of  ministers  and 
consuls  to  foreign  countries  the  Executive 
must  use  the  highest  judgment  since  on  his 
action  depends  the  honor  cr  the  disgrace  of  the 
nation. 

Co-ordinate  with  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  stands  the  judicial,  and  al- 
though the  officials  connected  with  it  are  not 
dependent  upon  the  voice  of  the  people  for 
their  positions,  yet  from  under  this  wheel  in 
the  vast  governmental  machine  is  ground  out 
redress  for  all  the  wrongs  with  which  the  state 
courts  are  unable  to  cope.  The  supreme 
court,  established  by  the  constitution,  and 
consisting  of  one  chief  justice  and  eight  asso- 
ciate justices,  plays  so  well  the  part  of  a  bal- 
ance wheel  in  the  interpretation  of  laws  that  its 
decisions  are  universally  recognized  as  models 
of  equity  and  fairness 

The  tenure  of  office  only  during  good  be- 
havior insures  the  nation  against  the  troubles 
and  disgraces  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  men  devoid  of  principle  and  also  preserves 
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that  foundation  stone  of  a  republic,  tha*^  it 
ought  to  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  department,  which 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  supreme,  the  cir- 
cuit and  district  courts,  applies  only  to  inter- 
national and  inter  state  cases  which  from  the 
very  circumstances  surrounding  them  are  in- 
capable of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  the  reg- 
ular courts. 

These  three  described  departments  form  the 
ground  work  of  the  greatest  constitution  that 
has  ever  been  dratted,  and  in  all  human  prob- 
ability this  instrument  will  never  be  equalled 
or  excelled.  Although  created  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  was  overwhelmed  with  difficulties, 
yet  so  great  was  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  leaders  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
framing  this  instrument,  that  its  provisions  are 
applicable  to  times  ol  greatest  prosperity  as 
well  as  of  great  adversity.  Considering  our 
past  history,  which  is  marred  by  but  a  single 
stain  of  blood,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  can  ill  afford  to  be  other- 
wise than  loyal  to  that  constitution  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  inspired  Word,  we  should 
regard  as  the  most  sacred  writing  in  all  the 
world,  and  in  return  for  the  many  advantages 
which  it  bestows  upon  us  we  should  pray  that 
our  nation  may  not,  as  Athens  and  Carthage 
and  Rome,  after  a  brief  period  of  prosperity 
crumble  into  ruins,  but  that  she  may  ever  hold 
the  leadership  in  the  procession  of  nations  till 
time  shall  be  no  more. 


THE  UTILITY  OF  SOCIAL  AGITATION. 

The  crowning  work  of  creation  is  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made.  His  will  is  irrepres- 
sible. Exercising  his  reason,  he  in  a  measure 
understands  creation.  Lifted  by  imagination, 
he  grasps  infinity,  creates  new  mental  realities, 
and  even  enters  the  untried  future.  Seizing 
the  laws  of  nature,  he  vies  with  Omnipotence. 
Yet  man  is  a  creature  of  development  His 
infancy  is  weakness,  his  youth  promise,  his 


manhood  (jower,  his  life  an  evolution.  At 
each  successive  stage,  standing  upon  his  own 
superstructure,  he  mounts  higher  and  higher  ; 
building  upon  what  he  himself  has  buildcd, 
he  erects  a  throne  from  which  he  looks  out 
ui)on  the  universe. 

The  life  of  the  individual  is  tyj)ical.  As  he 
enters  upon  each  period  of  life  with  increased 
power,  as  he  is  confronted  with  new  dangers, 
as  he  moves  u])on  obstacles  with  added  im- 
petus, as  each  impression  is  made  upon  his 
life  resulting  from  social  agitation,  so  succes- 
sive generations  awaken  to  life  with  greater 
opportunities,  meet  dangers  that  have  never 
been  met,  solve  problems  for  which  there  is 
no  formula — all  resulting  from  the  grand 
"  utility  of  social  agitation." 

Such  are  the  possibilities  of  man,  such  the 
possibilities  of  the  race.  Generation  after 
generation  has  passed  in  grand  panorama 
across  the  scene  of  human  action.  Each  had 
its  patriots  and  its  traitors,  each  its  heroes  and 
its  cowards,  each  its  reformers  and  its  cor- 
rupters. The  very  fact  that  these  opposing 
elements  have  existed  plainly  shows  that 
"social  agitation"  also  existed. 

Without  it  there  could  have  been  no  pro- 
gress in  the  educational,  political  and  moral 
world.  All  progress  involves  change  ;  change 
is  effected  by  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  op- 
posers  by  loudly  proclaiming  the  truth  in 
the  midst  of  the  world.  This  loud  proclama- 
tion of  the  truth  has  caused  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  every  way  possible  to  the  nature 
of  the  iiKli\  idual  or  race. 

Were  it  not  tor  social  agitation  history 
would  long  since  have  ceased  and  time  would 
have  become  a  void.  But,  as  the  improve- 
ment of  a  single  power  in  an  individual  neces- 
sarily brings  other  powers  into  action,  causing 
their  improvement,  likewise  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  race  in  one  respect  in- 
volves its  improvement  in  others. 

We  are  taught  ;hat  the  agitation  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  philosophy  in  ages  gone  by 
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has  been  atlciKK-d  hy  an  advance  of  science 
aiKl  morality,  ot  social  and  civil  culture.  So 
the  agitation  of  scientific  research  has  been  the 
means  of  showing  men  the  folly  of  confiding 
in  myths,  traditions  and  false  systems  of  re- 
ligion, and  has  confirmed  the  word  of  God, 
with  which  it  goes  hand  in  hand,  in  the  minds 
of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agitation  of  pure  re- 
ligious doctrine  has  moved  men  to  nobler 
efforts  in  the  educational  and  political  sphere, 
has  carried  the  banner  of  civilization  abroad 
and  inspired  men  to  moie  heroic  patriotism  at 
home. 

Thus  one  generation  sweeps  majestically 
across  the  arena,  another  battles  its  way 
through  dire  difficulties.  All  move  against 
o[)posing  forces,  winning  victories  and  suffer- 
ing defeats,  each  making  the  race  wiser  and 
adding  to  the  possibilities  of  its  successor. 

But  turning  from  the  scenes  of  the  past  we 
find  ourselves  amid  the  realities  of  the  present, 
already  on  the  way  prepared  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us. 

The  problem  now  i.s,  what  question  shall  we 
agitate  ?  What  dangers  beset  us  ?  What 
forces  must  we  oppose  ? 

Could  philosophers  of  the  past  have  seen 
the  widespread  learning  of  to-day  they  would 
haye  predicted  a  people  free  from  physical 
want,  basking  in  serenest  happiness,  feasting 
on  good  things  made  common  to  God  and 
man. 

But  how  diflerent  is  the  realization.  Nations 
are  in  a  state  of  vague  unrest,  the  heart-beat 
of  civilization  is  a  fitful  throb.  The  human 
race,  mo\'ed  by  the  zeal  for  piu'er  institutions 
and  a  better  state,  is  pushing  forward.  We 
know  the  form  of  liberty  without  having  en- 
joyed its  spirit  ;  we  catch  a  glance  of  perfect 
freedom  and  are  striving  for  it  ;  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  of  another  land  is  wafted  to  us, 
and  we  are  anxious  to  enter  that  land. 

To  accomplish  oin-  |)urpose  the  public  mind 
must  be  agitated.     Men  nuist  be  made  to  feel 


the  personal  resj:)onsibility  which  rests  upon 
them  in  settling  our  social  ills.  Nations  and 
parties  must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  facts. 

Indifterence  is  the  most  dangerous  attitude 
which  a  person,  party  or  nation  can  take  in 
regard  to  any  question  which  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  Addison  says  :  "Indif 
ference  cannot  but  be  criminal  when  it  is  con- 
versant about  questions  which  are  so  far  from 
being  of  an  indifterent  nature  that  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance."  Since  this  is  true, 
how  can  any  lover  of  liberty  and  right  cast  his 
vote  with  a  party  which  is  neither  for  nor 
against  a  social  ill  which  is  being  agitated. 

Social  agitation  brings  to  the  voter  the  flict 
that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  and  do  his  duty 
to  himself,  his  fellowmen,  his  country  and  his 
God.  The  very  tact  that  a  question  is  agitated 
socially  implies  that  men  are  interested  in  it, 
for  if  the  right  prevail,  they  enjoy  its  blessing, 
and  if  the  wrong  prevail,  suffer  its  curse. 

As  a  nation  we  are  confronted  by  many 
social  ills.  The  gilded  saloon  decoys  to  hide- 
ous death  our  noblest  youths  nameless  dark 
deeds  blight  our  purest  homes,  the  conflict  be- 
tween capita]  and  labor  grows  fiercer,  greed  of 
material  gain  appears  on  every  side,  and 
wealth  is  heaped  together  as  though  it  were 
the  end  rather  than  the  means  of  life.  From 
the  platform  women  rightly  demand  the  same 
purity  of  men  that  men  ask  of  women.  May 
the  day  come  when  all  womankind  shall  be 
endowed  witli  the  moral  courage  to  enlorce 
this  demand.  Woman  pays  her  vows  at  Pur- 
ity's shrine  because  men  demand  it,  men  are 
careless  and  coarse  because  women  permit  it. 

All,  then,  agree  that  social  ills  exist.  But 
the  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  remedy  ? 
What  method  shall  be  used  to  accomplish 
social  reform  ? 

One  thing  we  know,  that  whatever  method 
is  used,  that  method  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  The  alarm  must 
awaken  those  upon  whom  the  deliverance  de- 
pends, and  the  public  mind  must  be  made  to 
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realize  the  dangers  which  l^eset  it.  Tliis 
awakening  of  the  piibh'c  mind  is  education. 

Therefore,  tlie  fundamental  idea  which  lies 
back  of  all  methods  is  true  education.  By 
true  education  we  mean  not  simply  intellectual 
culture. 

Human  intellect  has  been  awakenetl  to  hu- 
man possibilities,  but  in  the  process  ol  devel- 
opment, intelligence  has  well  nigh  undone  us. 
The  social  and  industrial  questions  which 
alarm  us  to-day  bear  marks  of  high  intellectual 
culture.  The  very  means  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal whereby  the  race  might  be  elevated  have 
been  so  perverted  as  to  become  the  source  of 
the  greatest  evil  of  our  age. 

Education  is  the  influence  of  mind  upon 
mind;  its  aim  should  be  to  secure  such  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
that  the  race  may  realize  the  highest  good, 
bringing  man  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  image 
in  which  he  was  created. 

To  bring  the  moral  man  in  balance  with  the 
intellectual  man  is  the  need  of  our  age.  The 
weal  of  the  state  and  society  depends  upon  it. 
For  this  the  educator  should  strive  earnestly. 
It  is  his  duty.  For  true  education  can  only  be 
marked  by  the  symmetrical  development  of 
the-  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  man. 
Let  such  a  system  of  education  prevail,  and 
we  need  haye  no  fears  as  to  the  solution  of 
social  questions.  Then  the  time  will  come 
when  our  present  social  evils  vanish  for  the 
want  of  darkness  in  which  to  lurk,  and  the 
broad  sunlight  of  God's  truth  shall  lighten  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth.      C.  D.  Fulton. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  COMPOSITION  WRITER. 

At  the  beginning  of  vacation  I  had  before 
me  the  arduous  task  of  writing  two  essavs — a 
class  essay  and  one  for  society.  So  evening 
ibund  me  with  my  class  essay  completed  and 
about  to  commence  one  for  society,  but  the 
writing  of  my  class  essay  had  almost  exhausted 
my  supply  of  literary  ability.  As  I  had  to 
copy  it  from  several  books  it  was  a  tedious 


task,  but  as  no  books  which  I  had  contained 
this  subject  I  sat  trying  to  recall  the  precepts 
laid  down  by  Horace  for  would-be  writers. 
But  I  thought  in  vain  of  the  subject,  "  Happi- 
ness More  in  Pursuit  Than  in  Possession," 
sure  of  only  one  thing,  that  happiness  would 
be  in  my  possession  if  I  could  only  get  my 
essay  written,  when  I  heard  a  slight  noise  on 
the  table  beside  me,  and  looking  up  I  beheld 
a  neat  little  nickle-plated  machine,  just  the 
width  of  a  sheet  of  essay  paper.  On  the  top 
of  it  were  the  words,  "Automatic  Composition 
Writer,"  and  at  each  side  was  a  small  knob, 
and  in  the  middle  was  a  slit  in  which,  after 
writing  the  subject  at  the  top,  you  placed  the 
sheet  of  essay  paper.  I  wrote  my  subject 
and  slipped  the  sheets  in  one  after  another, 
when,  to  my  delight,  one  page  after  another 
of  a  most  excellent  essay  came  out.  Lost  in 
wonder,  I  read  the  first  page,  while  the  writer 
clicked  away.  When  on  the  third  page  it 
stopped.  I  sprang  up  in  alarm.  Would  it  not 
finish  my  essay  ?  I  found  it  required  more 
paper.  I  put  in  two  more  sheets  and  sat 
down  again  to  read  the  wonderful  essay, 
thinking  of  the  money  I  would  make  the  next 
term  supplying  the  Juniors  with  orations  and 
essays.  I  could  have  sermons  by  only  writ- 
ing the  text  at  the  head  oi  the  paper,  and  I 
thought  I  would  not  supply  much  paper  for 
these,  when  the  writer  stopped  again.  I  got 
more  paper,  but  no,  there  was  plenty  of 
paper.  What  was  wrong?  I  pressed 
one  of  the  little  knobs  ;  it  was  no 
use.  I  pressed  the  other,  when  it  started 
across  the  table  at  a  two-forty  gait  and 
I  started  in  pursuit,  not  of  happiness,  but  of 
the  composition  writer.  All  around  the  table 
it  went,  writing  over  the  cover  and  books. 
The  only  book  which  escaped  the  ravages  of 
the  destroyer  was  Tusculaurae  Disputations, 
which  I  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  had 
snatched  from  the  table,  mentally  deciding 
that  it  would  be  hard  enough  to  read  with  the 
writing  it  already  contained.    All  over  my 
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class  essay  it  left  tlie  iniijress  of  that  other 
essay.  Would  nothing  stop  it  in  its  rapid 
course?  I  was  in  despair,  when  I  heard  faint- 
ly at  first,  then  more  distinctly,  the  sound  of  a 
bell.  What  was  it?  I  glanced  at  the  clock; 
the  hands  pointed  to  nine  o'clock.  My  class 
essay  lay  unlearned  on  the  table;  the  subject, 
"Happiness,  More  in  Pursuit  than  in  Posses- 
sion," still  confronted  me.  Tiie  automatic 
composition  writer  had  vanished  leaving  no 
trace  of  the  wonderful  essay.  It  had  been  only 
a  dream  of  a  mind  burdened  with  a  literary 
task  too  great  for  it.  My  essay  was  unwritten, 
my  happiness  yet  unpossessed. 

Laura  McClure. 


A  COLORED  FEMALE  LAWYER. 

More  and  more  the  colored  people  are  en- 
tering the  open  doors  of  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions which  promise  a  better  and  brighter 
future  for  the  race.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
Miss  Ida  Piatt  is  the  first  colored  woman  who 
has  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  she 
promises  to  make  her  mark  in  the  world. 
What  she  has  done  shows  what  boys  and  girls 
of  the  race  can  do  if  they  will  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  and  give  the  time  and  toil  re- 
quired for  success  in  any  good  work.  Miss 
Piatt  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1863.  She  was 
graduated  from  the  high  school  at  the  age  of 
si.xteen  with  high  honors,  and  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  stenographer  and  private  secretary  in 
a  large  insurance  office,  where  she  remained 
nine  years.  During  this  time  she  had  charge 
of  the  foreign  correspondence  and  became 
proficient  in  both  German  and  French.  Then 
she  left  the  office  and  for  a  time  acted  as  court 
stenographer  and  reporter.  She  formed  a 
taste  for  the  practice  of  law  and  gave  her 
evenings  to  study,  with  the  result  that  at  the 
examinations  last  June  she  received  the  per- 
centage of  ninety-six,  standing  among  the 
highest  in  the  class. 

Miss  Piatt  is  also  a  fine  musician,  and  has 
studied  with  the  be.st  teachers  of  Chicago. 


.She  has  frequently  taken  ])art  in  concerts  with 
the  best  talent  and  has  won  and  received 
warm  praise.  She  is  attractive  in  her  person, 
with  regular  and  finely  marked  features. 

What  Miss  Piatt  has  done  others  can  do. 
Not  every  boy  or  girl  is  able  to  do  the  same, 
but  her  success  should  stimulate  others  to 
labor  and  persevere  and  to  make  the  most 
possible  of  themselves.  But  remember  you 
can  never  make  much  of  yourself  without  a 
firm  purpose  and  continued  and  hard  applica- 
tion.— Herald  and  Gleaner. 

Honolulu  has  an  educational  institution  of 
twenty  eight  buildings,  fully  equipped,  which 
was  so  amply  endowed  by  the  good  Queen 
Emma  that  it  can  run  to  the  end  of  time  with- 
out a  fear  as  to  lack  of  financial  support. — Ex. 

Yale  graduated  this  year  the  largest  class  in 
its  history.  Five  hundred  students  received 
diplomas  in  addition  to  the  honorary  and  post 
graduate  degrees.  There  were  214  graduates 
from  the  Academic  department,  141  from  the 
Scientific,  72  from  the  Law,  16  from  the  Medi- 
cine, 20  from  the  Art  and  44  from  the  Theo- 
logical.—  Ex. 

The  Salvation  Army  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. To  the  soldiers  the  field  is  the  world. 
An  illustration  of  their  untutored  guilelessness 
is  given  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  re- 
lates that  "as  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  F.  Upham, 
Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  Drew  Sem- 
inary, New  Jersey,  was  winding  his  way 
through  the  crowded  thoioughfare  on  Sixth 
avenue  the  other  day,  a  member  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  stopped  the  Professor  with  : 
'Won't  you  please  accept  a  tract  ''  T  am  a 
Christian  and  a  teacher  of  theology,'  replied 
the  Professor,  politely,  'and  therefore  have  no 
use  for  your  tract.'  'Don't  despair,  sir,  on 
that  account,'  said  the  Salvation  Army  tract 
distributor;  'salvation  is  free  for  all'  "  We 
are  not  informed  whether  or  not  the  Professor 
was  finally  induced  to  take  the  tract. — Luther- 
an World. 
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The  lecture  committee  should  be  congratu- 
lated on  their  success  in  procuring  such  excel- 
lent entertainments  for  the  coming  course. 
The  course  this  year  consists  of  five  lectures 
and  two  concert.s.  The  lectures  are  by  Hon. 
S.  P.  Leland,  the  noted  traveler;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Crawford,  President  of  Allegheny  College  and 
widely  known  as  a  pleasing  speaker  ;  Frank 
Beard,  Dr.  Anna  Shaw  and  Prof  R.  L.  Cum- 
mock,  who  so  delightfully  entertained  us  last 
year.  The  concerts  are  by  the  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated  companies,  the  Ariel 
Ladies'  Quartet  and  the  Lotus  Glee  Club. 
The  first  entertainment  is  the  lecture  by  Mr. 
Leland  on  October  25.  All  should  attend 
these  lectures,  both  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  committee. 


people  in  fivor  of  righteous  rulers  or  pure 
politics,  as  was  the  case  in  the  recent  defeat  of 
the  notorious  Breckinridge  at  the  Kentucky 
primaries.  The  power  of  the  Breckinridge 
faction  had  hitherto  been  supreme,  yet  Breck- 
inridge was  easily  defeated  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  saved  from  disgrace. 
The  election  of  our  present  excellent  Demo- 
cratic executive  in  this  .State  was  due  to  the 
choice  of  the  jjeople  between  two  men,  not 
between  two  parties  When  we  remember 
that  the  festive  Prince  of  Wales  just  princes 
right  on,  with  nothing  to  fear  save  the  gentle 
admonitions  of  his  mother  or  a  false  "tip"  at 
the  Derby,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our- 
selves on  our  form  of  government. 


The  \'arious  improx-ements  which  were 
made  in  and  around  the  college  buildings  dur- 
ing the  summer  seem  tc;  indicate  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  Westminster.  The 
efforts  of  Rev.  Veazy  in  securing  funds  for  this 
work  are  especially  noteworthy  because  they 
met  with  so  great  a  degree  of  success  at  a  time 
when  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
was  very  unpromising  and  people  were  not  in- 
vesting their  money  even  when  a  high  rate  of 
interest  was  a.ssured.  As  a  result  of  Rev. 
Veazy's  untiring  exertions  all  the  recitation 
rooms  have  been  carpeted  and  tastily  papered 
and  before  the  present  term  closes  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  new  chairs  in  all  the  rooms  and 
the  mam  building  heated  by  hot  air.  We 
highly  appreciate  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of 
the  institution  and  hope  that  before  the  present 
financial  agent  severs  his  connection  with 
Westminster  he  may  see  the  best  equipped 
college  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 


It  is  a  pleasant  ch.mge  when  now  and  then 
the  wierd,  monotonous  whine  of  the  political 
pessimist  is  interrupted  by  the  voice  of  the 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  a  large 
number  of  our  subscribers  to  the  fact  that 
their  subscriptions  for  the  past  year  remain 
unpaid.  Money  is  just  as  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  paper  as  it  is  for  admission  to 
classes,  and  a  thoroughly  loyal  student  ought 
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to  consider  it  as  much  liis  duty  to  support  the 
college  journal  as  to  take  his  place  in  the 
class  room.  In  addition  to  financial  support 
the  editors  would  be  sjreatly  encouraged  by 
the  discarding  of  that  deep  feeling  of  self- 
humility  which  so  strongly  pervades  the 
mmds  ot  some  students.  It  may  justly  be 
said  that  the  person  stretches  the  truth  who 
declares  that,  according  to  his  mind,  his  pro- 
duction is  not  fit  for  publication,  although  it 
has  been  delivered  bcfcjre  a  crowded  house 
and  endless  congratulations  have  been  re- 
ceived upon  it.  Since  there  have  been  no 
society  contests  the  task  of  securing  matter 
for  the  literary  department  of  the  paper  has 
been  doubly  hard,  and  it  is  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  enough  material  can  be 
obtained  to  fill  up  the  alloted  space.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  our  friends  will  help  us 
both  in  financial  and  literary  lines,  and  in  re- 
turn we  promise  a  paper  which  at  least  will 
not  disgrace  the  institution. 

The  sport  which  so  many  writers  learned 
and  otherwise  have  declared  to  be  a  relic  of 
barbarism  and  only  suitable  for  satisfying  the 
desires  of  a  bloodthirsty  Roman  populace,  has 
again  taken  hold  of  those  whose  minds  turn 
towards  athletics,  and  active  training  has  been 
commenced.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  follow 
the  devotee  of  foot  ball  through  life,  since 
these  points  have  been  so  well  discussed  by 
writers  both  political  and  religious  that  no 
territory  remains  either  for  defence  or  attack. 
Howeyer.  in  regard  to  the  game  itself  it  is  a 
fact  beyond  dispute  that  under  the  present 
rules  it  is  far  less  dangerous  than  formerly.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  tactics  which  were 
employed  by  some  players  under  the  rules  in 
force  last  year  were  fast  bringing  the  game  in- 
to ill  repute;  but  this  year  very  heavy  penalties 
have  been  attached  to  such  unsportsmanlike 
acts  as  "slugging"  and  "throttling,"  and  it 
will  not  be  advantageous  for  a  player  to  lose 


control  of  his  temper  and  indulge  in  ungentle- 
manly  conduct.  The  forfeiture  of  twenty-five 
yards  is  an  item  of  too  great  consequence  for 
a  player  to  stoop  to  such  work  as  striking  and 
choking  his  opponents.  Also  mass  plays  have 
been  legislated  out  of  the  game  and  thus  the 
most  fruitlul  source  of  dislocated  ankles  and 
knees  has  been  removed.  With  these  changes 
which  remove  so  many  opportunities  for  un- 
fair playing,  foot  ball  is  bound  to  attain  a  posi- 
tion among  outdoor  sports  second  only  to  the 
great  national  game.  It  is  time  now  for  our 
team  to  be  at  hard  work  if  they  expect  to  gain 
a  prominent  position  in  the  foot  ball  world.  If 
the  league  is  organized,  which  has  been  talked 
of,  there  will  be  a  very  sharp  contest  for 
championship  honors,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
bitter  experience  for  our  college  il  her  team 
did  not  stand  either  at  or  very  near  the  top. 
The  team  has  better  opportunities  this  year 
than  ever  before  as  we  feel  confident  that  our 
coach  is  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  state  and 
we  know  that  he  will  put  forth  every  efiort  to 
have  a  winning  team.  There  is  another  ele- 
ment which  must  be  coupled  with  the  hard 
work  of  the  coach  and  team,  and  that  is  the 
support  of  the  student  body  both  by  their 
money  and  their  presence  at  games  and  prac- 
tice. This  point  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
any  student,  and  if  students,  team  and  instruct- 
ors work  together  harmoniously  the  best  and 
most  .satisfactory  results  will  not  fail  to  follow. 

ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Winger  graduated  from 
Westminster  College  in  i8Si,  and  chose 
teaching  as  his  profession.  Was  engaged  at 
Port  Ludlow  in  the  public  school  two  and 
one-half  years  and  at  Skokonish  Indian 
school  fiom  1888  to  1891.  Was  superintend- 
ent of  Chico  school,  Kitsap  county,  Wash., 
for  two  years,  and  of  Sabbath  school  at 
that  ])lace  from  1S85  to  1889.  At  present  is 
superintendent  of  Clear  Creek  Union  Sabbath 
school,   Silverdale,   Wash.,  and  a  teacher  in 
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Kitsap  county,  Wash.  Was  married  Fc.h- 
ruary  22,  1883,  to  Miss  Nettie  K.  Voun",  of 
Mercer  county,  Pa.    One  child. 

Rev.  D.  R.  McDonald  graduated  from 
Westminster  in  1881,  sharing  second  honors 
with  Rev  T.  J.  Porter,  now  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  in  Brazil,  and  J.  Norman  Martin, 
an  e.\  judge  of  Lawrence  county.  During 
part  of  three  years  spent  in  Allegheny  Semin- 
ary he  was  city  missionary  tor  the  Fourth  U. 
P.  church,  Allegheny.  Graduated  from  the 
theological  seminary  in  1885.  He  was  for 
four  and  a  half  years  pastor  of  Tarentum  U. 
P.  congregation,  in  Allegheny  presbytery,  one 
year  president  ol  Norfolk  Mission  College, 
Norfolk,  Va. ,  and  for  some  time  professor  of 
belles  lettres  in  Grove  City  College.  Is  at 
present  pastor  ol  Greenside  Avenue  U.  P. 
church,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  addition  to 
his  pastoral  work  is  editor  of  (9«r  Cliiircli 
News  Was  married  October  8,  1885,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Kline,  ot  Mercer.  Number 
of  children,  two. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

W.  H.  Fulton  is  teaching  German  at  Mc- 
Donald Academy. 

W.  M.  Bigger  and  Miss  Johnson  are  teach- 
ing in  an  academy  at  North  Washington, 
Butler  county,  Pa. 

Mac  Wilson  is  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Kittanning. 

O.  V.  Stewart  was  at  Clifton  .Springs  re- 
gaining his  healtii. 

W  D.  Strangevvay,  H.  W.  Spencer  and  J. 
J.  Kuhn,  of  the  class  of '94,  will  enter  the  Al- 
legheny Seminary  this  fall. 

H.  G.  Barr,  '94,  expects  to  take  a  course  in 
biology  at  Cornell  this  year. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

The  music  department  resumed  work  under 
the  management  of  Prof.  Hahn.  Its  prospects 
are  fair.    Over  seventy   lessons   are  given 


during  the  wQek.  Prof.  Hahn  is  very  enthu- 
siastic and  entirely  given  to  his  work. 

The  musical  program  at  the  Y.  M.  (r.  A. 
social  consisted  of  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Cald- 
w^ell;  Mendelsohn's  dueto  by  Miss  Hutchison; 
Miss  Clark  sang  "Bonnie  Sweet  Bessie,"  and 
Prof  Hahn  finished  the  program  with  the 
vocal  solo,  ""O,  Fair!  O,  Sweet  and  Holy!" 

The  chorus  and  notation  classes  have  been 
organized.  The  chorus  meets  on  Thursday 
evening  and  notation  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day. 

Miss  Bertha  Black  has  resumed  her  study 
of  music. 

Miss  Hattie  McLaughrey  is  teaching  music 
at  Eau  Clare,  and  Miss  Chapin.  who  taught 
in  the  same  academy  last  year,  is  taking  music 
from  Prof.  Hahn. 

Miss  Whissen,  a  former  instructor  in  the 
conservatory,  is  now  teaching  in  Mt.  Union 
College,  Alliance,  O. 

Paderewski,  the  famous  pianist,  intends  to 
remain  in  Eurooe  this  year  and  probablv  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  next  fiill. 

The  musical  program  at  the  Pittsburgh  ex- 
position has  been  especially  good.  A  good 
sized  audience  listened  to  a  chorus  of  334 
voices  under  the  direction  01  Prof.  H.  P. 
Echer.  It  was  "Unfold  Ye  the  Portals," 
from  the  "Redemption/'  and  Mozart's 
"Twelfth  Mass."  The  band  pkyed  a  cele- 
brated symponie  poem  by  Saint  Saens.  The 
piece  is  descriptive  of  history  and  had  never 
been  rendered  in  this  comitry. 


ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Hodgen  began  work  at  the  first  of  the 
term  and  has  been  pursuing  it  faithfully.  Her 
health  is  improving  slowly,  and  all  arc  glad  to 
see  her  in  the  studio  again. 

The  old  museum  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
studio.  It  is  better  suited  to  the  work,  hay- 
ing more  room  and  light. 
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The  number  of  art  students  is  increasing. 
Quite  a  number  are  taking  China  painting. 

Miss  Hodgen  has  with  her  a  piece  of  china 
which  she  painted  while  in  New  York.  The 
design  is  exquisite,  the  tinting  is  soft  and  deli- 
cate. It  is  a  figure  study  of  three  little 
maidens  with  golden  locks  and  attired  in 
graceful  drapery.  Their  eyes  and  the  shad- 
ing, with  the  sweet  expression  of  their  faces, 
make  them  seem  life-like.  Altogether  it  is  a 
beautiful  piece  of  work  and  significant  of  a 
fine  artistic  touch. 


ATHLETICS. 

Our  new  physical  director,  Mr.  Guilford, 
has  got  the  work  in  his  department  arranged 
systematically  and  classes  are  as  regular  in 
athletics  as  in  mental  .science. 

On  Saturday,  September  8,  the  junior  base 
ball  team  defeated  the  senior  team  by  a  score 
of  12  to  22.  Bases  on  balls  oft  both  pitchers 
and  the  errors  of  the  seniors  were  the  features. 
Batteries  :  Juniors,  Gill  and  Guilford;  seniors, 
Nicholls  and  Nesbit. 

A  picked  team  from  the  college  suffered  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  town  team.  September 
15,  by  a  score  of  10  to  14.  Inability  to  get 
hits  when  they  were  needed  was  the  principal 
cause  for  defeat.  Batteries  :  Town,  Boyd  and 
McElree;  college,  Guilford,  McNaugher  and 
Owens. 

Games  with  the  Geneva  foot  ball  team  have 
been  scheduled  for  Oct.  27  at  Westminster 
and  Nov.  5  at  Geneva. 

Wanted  :  A  strong  second  eleven  to  stand 
up  and  be  punished  and  pushed  by  the  first 
eleven. 

The  following  action  of  the  faculty  has  been 
announced  to  the  students  : 

1.  No  one  shall  be  a  member  of  a  college 
team  who  is  not  in  good  faith  a  student  of  the 
college. 

2.  Intercollegiate  games  shall  be  confined  to 
colleges  within  easy  reach  of  this  place,  so 


that  games  may  be  played  on  .Saturday  after- 
noon or  on  Monday  and  absences  from  class 
may  be  avoided. 

3.  Match  games  shall  be  with  college  teams 
only. 

LOCALS. 

New  students. 
Freshman  cla.ss  meetings. 
Mr,  Will  McKee  was  in  town  recently. 
Miss  Emma  Moore,  of  Venice,  is  in  school 
again. 

Miss  Smeallie.  a  former  student,  is  with  us 
again. 

Mr.  Joe  Nevin,  '91,  is  attending  law  school 
in  Chicago. 

"I  wish  it  would  rain,"  is  now,  "I  wish  it 
would  quit." 

Miss  Gray,  a  former  student,  is  in  college 
in  the  class  of  '95. 

The  usual  number  of  ne,v  "attachments" 
have  been  formed. 

Miss  Carrie  Kraeer,  '94,  is  teaching  at  her 
home  in  .Sheffield,  Pa. 

China  painting  is  all  the  rage.  It  just  ar- 
rived on  the  .Sharpsville. 

The  U.  P.  churches  held  their  picnics  at 
Neshannock  Falls  this  summer. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Anderson,  '94,  expects  to  enter 
Allegheny  Seminary  next  month. 

Miss  Alda  Kraeer,  a  former  student  of  West- 
minster, is  attending  Oberlin  College. 

"Hotel  Anderson"  is  the  name  of  the  new 
boarding  house.    Good  trade  reported. 

Actors  and  actresses  may  quarrel  behind  the 
scenes,  but  they  generally  make  up  before  go- 
ing on  the  stage. 

The  societies  are  hard  at  work  again  for 
new  members.  Watermelons  are  in  demand 
on  every  occasion. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  in  flourishing  condition, 
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several  new  members  being  added,  and  a  good 
spirit  for  w  ork  shown. 

Frazer  now  has  a  cozy  Httle  room  in  Science 
Hall  which  will  be  very  convenient  for  him  as 
janitor  of  the  building. 

The  people  who  were  at  Northfield  during 
part  of  the  summer  came  back  enthused,  as 
usual,  by  the  work  there. 

Mr.  Joseph  and  son  were  interested  observ- 
ers ot  the  recent  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon 
which  occurred  September  14. 

The  reading  room  is  yet  unfinished,  but  will 
soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  much  better  and 
prettier  for  the  repairs  in  process. 

Among  former  students  recently  in  town 
were  R.  IMcCullough,  A.  B.  McCormick,  W. 
A.  Jackson,  W.  J.  Shields  and  J.  R.  Magoffin. 

The  rooms  in  town  and  also  the  chapel  seats 
are  more  nearly  filled  than  for  some  time  back 
by  the  large  number  of  new  a-nd  former  stu- 
dents. 

Prof.  Freeman,  (coming  into  chemistry 
room) — "There  was  no  gas  here  a  minute  ago, 
but  I  guess  there's  plenty  now."  Apprecia- 
tive nods. 

Old  lady  (in  shoe  store)  —  "Have  you  telt 
slippers?" 

Small  boy  clerk  (solemnly)  — "Yes,  ma'am, 
many  a  time 

The  girls  should  go  to  the  gymnasium,  as 
they  don't  get  enough  exercise  unless  they 
do.  Gym  practice  should  be  taken  for  the 
health  students. 

W.  H  Fulton,  '94,  visited  Owens  at  Indi- 
ana during  vacation,  also  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  of  this  place,  for  a  short  time  before 
college  opened. 

Weddell  and  Smith  made  weekly  visits  to 
Five  Pomts  during  summer  vacation,  but  not 
for  botany  specimens.  They  are  now  making 
up  .sleep  out  of  school. 

Two  young  ladies  from  the  Hall  are  renew- 
ing their  youth  at  a  tremendous  rate,  judging 


h'om  the  fifteen-cent  tickets  presented  at  the 
Kno.xville  Glee  Club's  concert. 

The  concert  given  by  the  Knoxville  Glee 
Club  in  the  First  church,  September  11,  was 
very  fine.  The  church  was  crowded  and  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  entertainment. 

Revs.  Wright,  McElree,  Cooper  and  Thorne 
attended  the  chapel  exercises  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term,  and.were  welcome  to  the  students 
in  spite  of  the  total  absence  of  .speeches. 

Ciark,  Swogger,  Tom  Black  and  some  town 
boys  were  camping  in  vacation  at  McConnell's 
Mills.  Thev  returned  with  a  very  high  opin- 
ion both  of  McConnell's  Mills  and  of  camping. 

"There's  one  thing  I  like  about  a  blind 
man. 

"What's  that  ?" 

"He  can't  tell  what  he  saw  at  the  encamp- 
ment." 

When  writing  to  your  girl,  to  insure  an 
answer,  take  care  to  register  your  letter  and 
inclose  money  for  a  registered  answer.  For 
valuable  directions,  experiences  and  hints,  ask 
J.  T.  F. 

The  college  building  was  a  great  surprise  to 
many,  who,  while  they  expected  much  change 
in  the  inside  appearance,  did  not  suppose  there 
would  be  such  a  transformation  as  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  following  list  ot  attractions,  with  a  few 
additions,  and  possibly  some  few  subtractions, 
may  be  seen  at  entertainments  from  now  on  : 
Mr.  D.  and  Miss  R.,  Mr.  M.  and  Miss  M., 
Mr.  B.  and  Miss  N.,  and  Mr.  P.  and  Miss  W. 

The  base  ball  prospects  lor  next  spring  are 
attracting  more  attention  than  the  foot  ball 
team.  Two  of  the  best  amateur  pitchers  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  will  likely  be  in  school, 
while  the  physical  director  will  hold  up  his  end 
behind  the  bat. 

The  foot  ball  team  is  attracting  its  share  of 
attention.  The  line  will  be  very  strong,  and, 
while  perhaps  not  so  heavy  as  some,  this  team 
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is  expected  to  do  better  than  ever  before. 
Two  or  three  good  players  have  come  in 
among  the  new  students. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  holds  its  prayermeetings 
on  Tuesday  evening  at  6:30  in  the  Latin 
room.  We  will  make  all  students,  both  new 
and  old,  very  very  welcome  at  our  meetings. 
We  find  them  a  great  help.  "Come  thou 
with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good." 

Among  undergraduates  not  back  are  Pierce 
and  Cairnes,  at  Lafayette;  McClain  and  Jno. 
Shaw,  at  Cornell;  J.  G.  Smith,  at  Amherst; 
Gealey  and  J.  C.  McKenzie  developing  the 
gunnery  of  the  new  idea.  Manor  and  Barrett 
at  home,  Miss  Shaw  at  East  End  private 
school,  and  Miss  Anna  Dick. 

The  Juniors  are  already  sighing  about 
Junior  orations,  and  the  greeting  was  not 
"How  did  you  spend  your  vacation?"  but 
"How  far  on  are  you  on  your  Junior?" 
Among  the  Sophomores  is  noticed  an  increase 
ol  sweaters  and  other  sportv  necessities,  and 
among  the  Freshmen  an  undue  anxiety  to 
hold  a  class  meeting  right  away.  Out  ot 
mercy  to  our  readers  the  Senior  dignity  refer- 
ence will  be  refrained  from. 

The  gymnasium  is  being  refitted  antl  will  be 
made  much  more  complete  in  its  furnishings 
and  convenient  in  every  way.  The  hot  air 
furnace,  to  heat  the  college  building,  will  be 
under  it  bef.>re  Christmas  and  the  baths  will 
be  in  cement  rooms  adjacent  to  the  furnace, 
so  that  hot  water  will  be  plenty  and  con- 
venient. There  are  only  two  or  three  college 
gymnasiums  in  Western  Pennsylvania  with  as 
large  a  floor  space  as  ours,  and  with  new  ap- 
paratus and  the  excellent  instructor  at  work 
now  the  interest  is  naturally  much  increased. 

Their  whereabouts  and  whatabouts  in  vaca 
tion:  Nevin  and  Boal,  on  the  road,  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Muskingum;  McConnell, 
winning  glory  at  first  bag  on  the  Hickory  ball 
field  and  slinging  cosmetics  between  times; 
Will    McNaugher,    camping    in  Michigan; 


Leitch,  on  a  bicycle  trip  to  Erie  and  Niagara 
Falls  in  company  with  a  W.  U.  P.  friend; 
Hamill,  P,  B.  and  C.  McKenzie,  at  North- 
field,  also  Miss  Alice  Elliott  and  Prof.  Mc- 
Laughrey;  Owens,  camping  out  and  playing' 
with  the  magentas;  Breaden  and  Prof.  Mc- 
Elree,  at  Chautauqua;  Brenneman,  on  the 
road;  Frazer  "spent  his  vacation  near  New 
Wilmington;"  Jno.  Heslip.  hard  at  work  in  a 
telegraph  office  (?);  Dagelman,  stealing  and 
selling  collar  buttons  out  ot  his  father's  store; 
T.  Willie  Pierce,  hustling  (?);  Robertson, 
buzzing  Ohio  fu'mer  girls;  Nesbit,  embezzling 
bank  funds;  Warden,  playing  detective  for  a 
coke  company;  McKean,  nursing  a  swelled 
head  and  sending  out  Holcad  duns;  Weller, 
dealing  out  soda  fizzes  to  the  pretty  maidens; 
Fulton,  loafing;  Bigger  and  Donaldson, 
ploughing  around  stumps  in  Washington 
county;  Dickson,  holding  consultations; 
NichoUs,  cultivating  olive  trees  The  fore- 
going are  all  who  reported.  The  rest  of  the 
boys,  presumably  from  pride  and  a  spirit  of 
independence,  failed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
menial  services  which  they  performed  during 
the  hot  weather. 

The  new  students  are  as  follows:  Second 
Preparatory — Rose  Brown,  Sharon;  Myrtle 
Cooper,  New  Wilmington;  Sadie  E.  Davis, 
New  Bedford;  C.  H.  Dennison,  Penza,  O. ; 
Estelle  Dinclinger,  Zelienople;  Roy  G.  Donald- 
son, Glade  Mills;  Mr.  McCullough,  New 
Wilmington;  fas.  A.  McDonald,  Kerrowgare, 
N.  S. ;  M.  T.  and  D.  M.  McGill,  New  Wil- 
mington; Lillian  McFarland,  New  Bedford; 
Hattie  Elliott,  Loretta  A.  Mitchell,  New  Wil- 
mington; Wick  W.  Pierson,  Vienna,  O. ;  S. 
L.  Reed.  Wheeler;  Anna  Robinson,  Turtle 
Creek;  Faith  Stev/art,  Struthers,  O. ;  Wm.  S. 
Wilson,  Chas.  B.  Porter,  New  Wilmington. 
Third  Preparatory — Chas.  Caldwell,  New 
Wilmington;  D.  A.  Littell,  Pittsburgh;  Jno. 
W.  McCallen,  Wheeler;  Jno.  T.  Moore,  M. 
Estelle  Spencer,  New  Wilmington.  Fresh- 
men— H.  Edgar  Anderson,  Indiana;  W.  Linn 
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Hreaden,  West  Suiibury;  VV.  H.  Maynanl, 
Bovina,  N.  Y. ;  J.  I.  McLallan,  McLallan's 
Corners;  W.  H.  McPeak,  Canonsburg;  L.  K. 
Peacock,  Hickory :  Maude  Slemnions,  Hub- 
bard, O. ;  Harry  T.  Stewart,  Sharon;  Walter 
J.  Stewart.  Homestead;  R.  M.  Sturgeon, 
Elderton;  Grace  Williams,  Hillsdale.  Sopho- 
more— Anna  M.  Welch,  West  Middletovvn. 
Junior — Jno.  I.  Moore,  Venice;  Henry  and 
Bruce  Gill,  Greensburg.  Senior— N.  J.  Wal- 
ter, Gettysburg;  W.  D.  Walton,  New  Castle; 
Mame  Koonce,  Clark.  Music — Myra  L. 
Boyd,  Fannie  Hazen  and  Ella  Brandon. 
Unclassified — Helen  G.  Barnes,  New  Wil- 
mington; E.  W.  Guilford,  Waterbury,  Conn.; 
Margaret  Howell,  Rillton;  Edna  Jackson, 
New  Bedford;  Theresa  Nelson,  Irvine;  Nor- 
man S.  Powell,  West  Middlesex;  Gail  Swog- 
ger,  Neshannock  Falls;  W.  H.  Williams, 
Hillsdale. 

Seavy  &  Kowler, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

No.  12  North  Mercer  Street,       NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
Special  Inducements  to  Student.s. 


ID.  noLLOw^iT  &  so:sr. 

Make  a  Specialty  of 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fine  Shoes 

100  Washington  St., 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA., 

DR.  G.  W.  GREENE, 

Ko.  6  N.  Mercer  Street,  ■  NEW  CASTLE.  PA. 


Everything  New.  Open  Day  and  Night 

CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

C.  A.  MOORE,  Proprietor. 

Genkinger's  Old  Corner,   NEW  CASTLE. 

Meals  at  all  hours.  2-')  cents. 
Boarding  hy  the  day  or  week.       Stabling  in  connection. 

A.  A.  SHAFFER, 

TOISrSOI^I^I.,  ^I?.TIST, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Shaving  and  hair  cutting  done  in  superior  style  and 
at  local  prices. 

Two  doors  from  PostoflSce. 


WILLIAMS  &  BLEVINS 

Keep  a  First-Class  Stock  of 

LCADIBS'  AND  GSNITS'  FUI^NISHING  GOODS 

UNDERWEAR,  HOSIERY,  UMRRELLAS,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

MEf^'SSUlTSAND  OVERCOATS 

COLLARS,  CUFFS  AND  TIES. 

We  always  keep  tne  latest  styles  in  Hats.    Our  prices  are  the  lowest.    Give  us  a  call. 


I^INGC    S'^^^''^'^  OFFER.— One  year's  subscription  for  $1.50,  in- 
£A^5jrH« gnv?-^        eluding  12-colored  supplement. 
W**    ^^on^^"  M  Bearings  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Fleckenstein's  Park  Shoe  House,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

Bicycle  Shoes,  Russian  Tan, 

Lawn  Tennis  Shoes,        .  Calf, 

in 

Base  Ball  Shoes,  Kangaroo  and 

Outing  Shoes,  Cordovan. 

All  the  Latest  Styles  of  Last  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


Come  and  see  New  Castle's 
Leading  Shoe  House. 


FLECKENSTEIN'S. 


Near  Soldiers'  Monument, 
on  the  Park. 


lOHN  H.  RYDER, 

LEADING  PHOTOGRAPHER 

211  Superior  Street,  CLEVELAND,  O., 

Has  photographed  the  Senior  Class  of  Westminster  College  for  several  years. 
He  claims  superiority  to  all  others.   Soeciai  rates  to  students. 


Largest  and  Best  Equipped 
in  Northwest  Pa. 

Jno.  B.  Haley,  Agt. 

New  Wilining'ton,  Pa. 

Work  Sent  Every  Tuesday  and 
lieturned  Saturday. 


BLANK  BOOKS,  WRITING  TABLETS, 

 ^nsriD 

ALL  KINDS  OP  STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 



McKIN LEY  &  HALEY'S,  New  Wilmington 

A  Line  of  the  Finest  Candies  in  Town. 
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THE  CHASM  OF  CURTIUS. 

The  earth  shook,  and  ri^lu  in  the  Roman 
Forum  tliere  opened  up  a  t,n'eat  dusky  g-'ip. 
impenetrably  deep,  with  writhing,  half-shaped 
monsters,  with  hideous  faces  loomino-  upwards 
out  of  the  blackness,  to  the  vast  affri^Li'ht  of  the 
people  who  trembled  upon  the  brim.  The 
wildest  consternation  spread,  for  the  chasm 
kept  growing  wider  and  deeper,  and  threat- 
ened to  engulf  the  city. 

Tiie  harnspices  were  consulted  and  declared 
that  I  he  abyss  could  only  lie  tilled  hy  casting 
into  it  the  most  precious  thing  in  all  the  city, 
that  upon  which  the  s^reatness  of  Rome  de- 
pended. 

Gold  was  brouLjht  in  abundance  and  cast 
in,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  close  the 
chasm,  but  it  only  yawned  wider  and  wider. 

Rare  treasures  of  the  fine  arts  were  thrown 
in,  but  were  of  no  avail. 

Relics  and  all  manner  of  cost!  /  things  were 
added,  but  still  the  chasm  grew  wider  and 
more  horrible. 

The  terror  stricken  Romans  had  exhausted 
all  their  resources  and  now  realized  that  they, 
with  their  beautif-il  city,  were  soon  to  be  en- 
gulfed in  the  awful  pit. 

Hither  and  thither  through  the  streets  they 
ran,  asking  of  each  other  in  ayonizin"  and  de- 


spairing tones:  "What  shall  we  do?  What 
shall  we  do  ?' ' 

Suddenly  appeared  a  horseman,  moimted 
upon  a  snow-white  steed,  clad  in  full  armor, 
shouting:  "What  can  be  more  precious  than 
a  Roman  soldier?  L^pon  what  else  does  the 
greatness  of  Rome  depend?"  And  then,  be- 
fore them  ,tll,  he  spurred  his  charger  and 
boldly  galloped  into  the  chasm,  which  im- 
mediately closed  abo\'e  him  and  the  P'orum 
resumed  its  wonted  as])ecl. 

Thus,  says  tradition,  did  Marcus  Curtius 
sacrifice  himself  and  thereby  save  Rome. 
And  to  this  day  the  place  of  the  chasm  is 
called  "Lacus  Curtius." 

In  the  misty  time  of  the  ])ast  which  we  call 
the  beginning,  a  gi'eat  host  whose  |3ride  had 
caused  their  destruction  devised  means 
stronger  than  the  earthquake  to  0|>en  a  chasm 
between  earth  and  heaven,  a  chasm  of  uni- 
versal death,  broad  as  the  world  and  deep  as 
hell's  hate.  The  means  was  the  disobedience 
ol  man. 

Tearful  consternation  seized  the  spectators 
U])on  either  side  of  the  awful  pit.  On  the  one 
side  stood  the  angels,  and,  melhinks,  they 
covered  their  fices  and,  weeping,  turned 
away  frr)ni  the  dreadful  crater  which  they 
knew  not  how  to  fill.     ()n  the  other  side 
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trembled  man,  now  fully  aware  of  the  havoc 
his  sin  had  wrought,  yet  powerless  to  undo  it. 

It  was  declared  that  the  gulf  could  only  be 
filled  by  casting  into  it  the  most  precious 
thing  existing,  that  upon  which  the  greatness 
of  the  universe  depended. 

Man  in  his  presumption  thought  to  furnish 
the  precious  thing  and  poured  torrents  of 
blood  from  innocent  victims  into  the  pit. 

Countless  were  the  offerings  of  the  precious 
fruits  of  earth.  Treasures  and  tithes  in- 
numerable were  thrown  in,  but  still  the  chasm 
yawned  and  widened. 

The  philosophy  of  all  the  religions  man 
could  devise  to  win  back  the  favor  of  the  gods 
by  good  deeds,  by  bravery  in  battle,  by 
human  sacrifice,  or  cruel  torture,  looked  into 
the  chasm,  ho):)ing  to  see  it  close,  but  still 
the  thought  burned  into  the  heart  of  man,  "It 
is  not  filled,  it  is  not  filled,"  and  the  world 
stood  aghast. 

Turning  from  this,  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
conceived  a  better  wr.y.  Civilization  pro- 
claimed that  the  uplifting  of  humanity  by  the 
bestowment  of  luxuries  and  by  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  should  be  tried.  Commerce  joined 
hands,  pouring  plenty  into  the  lap.  that  the 
eyes  might  be  turned  Ir  om  the  chasm  and 
that  nature  become  oblivious  to  its  existence. 

Education  promised  better  things.  It  dis- 
ciplined the  mind,  it  mastered  cause  and 
effect,  it  encouraged  invention,  gave  division 
of  labor,  wrote  books  without  end,  built 
schools  and  colleges,  gave  prominence  to  art, 
charmed  the  senses  with  music,-  gave  to  poetry 
its  soul,  and  to  the  hand  of  the  .sculptor  and 
the  painter  the  power  to  make  the  inanimate 
appear  as  living  and  thinking.  Hope  revived. 
Earth  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  the  chasm 
was  filling.     But  alas  !  alas  ! 

When  commerce  had  collected  enormous 
wealth  to  purchase  favor,  and  so  the  chasm 
fill,  when  mental  culture  had  reached  its  great- 
est height  and  was  congratulating  itself  upon 
its  achievements,  while  music  and  poetry  lis- 


tened for  the  echoes  of  their  enchanting  har- 
monies, while  sculptor  and  painter  stood 
motionless  in  the  presence  of  the  creations  of 
their  genius,  while  every  heart  waited  in  hope 
for  the  acceptance  ol  its  own  work  as  the  most 
precious  thing,  what  a  thrill  of  horror  took 
possession  of  each  listener  to  hear  only  the 
dull  thud  of  earth's  millions  who  were  still 
dropping,  dropping,  dro])ping  into  the  ever 
yawning  chasm,  but  not  lessening  its  depth. 

What  horror  to  see  that  of  the  temples  of 
fame  built  by  each,  not  even  the  shadow  of 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  anv  of  them  over- 
reached the  chasm. 

"Not  filled  yet  !"  cried  commerce  and  edu- 
cation. 

"Not  filled  yet!"  wailed  music  and  poetry. 

"Not  filled  yet!"  chiselled  and  painted  on 
every  work  of  sculptor  and  painter. 

"Not  filled  yet?"  enquired  philosophy  and 
religions. 

"Nay,  nor  ever  shall  be!"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  unknown.  "Thev  who  dug  that 
chasm  have  constantly  enlarged  it  and  can 
never  fill  it." 

Heaven  and  earth  weep  anew  and  the  evil 
angels  flutter  their  black  wings  in  mocking 
laughter  because  it  can't  be  filled. 

Can't  be  filled? 

There  came  a  pause  again,  for  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  universe  had  not  been 
found.  Then  Sweet  Mercy  went  through  the 
many  mansions  in  search  of  that  upon  which 
the  greatness  of  heaven  depended.  As  she 
approached  the  councils  of  eternity  she  heard, 
"Deliver  from  going  down  to  the  pit.  I  have 
found  a  ransom."  'Tuas  Triune  Love  incar- 
nate spake;  Love,  tne  highest  attribute  of 
heaven. 

Mercy  said,  "Behold  the  Man  I  The  Man 
of  Galilee,  who  will  bear  the  griefs  and  carry 
the  sorrows  of  earth,  gives  bond  to  fill  the 
chasm,  himself  the  victim." 

Then  the  angels  retu ned  their  harps  and 
sang  in  e.irth's  audience,  "Glory  to  God  in 
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thf  lii^liL'st,  on  Ciirth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men." 

At  the  time  appointed  a  cioss  is  planted  on 
the  brink  of  the  chasm,    in   view  of  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  lu  li.     The  Man  of  Galilee,  in 
the  greatness  of  His  strength,  ascends  the  ac- 
cursed tree,  from  whence,  amid  convulsions  of 
natuie,  crving,  "It  is  finished,"  He  cast  him- 
self into  the  chasm  of  death — the  Curtius  of 
the  race.     It  closed.    Through  this  unspeak 
able  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  there  is  henceforth 
no  yiiwning,  universal  chasm. 

Our  Curtins,  unlike  Marcus,  was  not  con- 
fined in  the  ab\ss  where  the  .sacrifice  was 
made,  but.  while  the  witnesses  ot  it  were  pre- 
paring ointments  of  sweet  spices  to  pour  upon 
the  place  where  He  had  fallen.  He  burst  the 
bars  of  death  and  triumphed  o'er  the  grave, 
crying,  "\'ictor\',  for  now  is  filled  the  chasm 
of  universal  death." 

And  the  place  of  the  cliasm  and  of  Love's 
sacrifice  is  cilled  Christianity. 

•'All  hail  I  dear  Coijquererl    All  hail  ! 

Oh,  what  a  victory  is  thine  I 
How  beautiful  thy  .streugth  ajipears  ; 

Thy  crimson  wounds,  how  t)right  they  shine  ! 

"Down,  down,  all  hjl'ty  things  of  earth, 
And  worship  Him  with  joyous  dread. 

O,  sin  !  thou  art  outdone  l)y  Love. 
(),  death  1  thou  art  discomfited." 

W.  H.  Fulton,  '94. 


MAN  AND  MACHINES. 

Primitive  m.in  did  not  long  exist  without 
implements  to  assist  him  m  his  various  labors. 
These  tools,  tliough  at  first  of  the  rudest  and 
simplest  kind,  multiplied  man's  efficiency  and 
made  the  task  of  earning,  or  finding,  a  living 
less  arduous. 

From  the  few  relics  that  have  comedown  to 
our  time  it  is  said  that  man  has  successix'ely 
passed  through  tiie  stone,  the  bronze,  the  iron 
age,  into  the  age  of  steel  and  electricity.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  we 
were  on  the  threshold  of  the  aluminum  age; 


but  as  the  bewildered  sight -seer  at  the  World's 
fair  passed  from  the  great  annex  of  the  Palace 
of  Agriculture,  crowded  with  all  that  inventive 
genius  has  up  to  this  time  been  able  to  produce 
to  make  the  farmer's  lot  one  of  ease  if  not  of 
luxury,  to  Machinery  Hall,  where  one  has  said 
"it  seems  as  though  the  w(.)rld   and  the  solar 
systems  of  the  universe  could  be  overturned 
by  the  pressing  of  an  electric  button,"  so  mar- 
velous were  the  dis|)lays  there  made,  into  the 
presence  of  the  ponderous  machines  needed  by 
the  miner  and  the  ore- worker,  into  the  maze 
of  vehicles  tor  transportati<jn,  or  most  wonder- 
ful and  yet  perhaps  most  incomplete  of  all,  the 
magic  building  that  shows  a  little  of  what  elec- 
tricity is  doing  to  lighten  the  world's  burdens, 
it  is  not  strange  that  his  head  feels  as  if  it,  too, 
were  a  complicated  machine,  made  up  of  whir- 
ring wheels  and  winding  screws,  bolts,  belts, 
and  bands,  motors  and  dynamos,  engines  and 
pum]3s.   carriers  and  hammers,  and  nobody 
knows  what  else;  and  he  feels  that  no  one,  can 
say  what  is  to  be  the  future,  so  potent  of  pos- 
sibilities is  the  present. 

The  contrast  between  the  rude  stone  ham- 
mer of  prehistoric  man  and  the  complex  ma- 
chines made  by  the  wizards  of  these  latter  days 
of  the  nineteenth  cen'ury  is  not  greater  than 
the  difference  between  man  of  these  varying 
ages.  Anthropologists  find  much  of  interest 
and  \'alue  in  conjecturing  the  history  of  those 
far-ofT  times  by  studying  the  tools  that  have 
been  found.  .Something  may  in  this  way  be 
judged  of  the  lake  dwellers,  the  clif^  dwellers, 
the  cave  dwellers,  antl  other  peoples,  forgotten 
if  it  were  not  that  their  handiwork  has  re- 
mained centuries  after  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  folk  itself  had  quite  perished.  Their 
civilization  has  been  measured  by  the  tools 
thev  had  and  the  use  they  made  of  them. 

Though  great  achievements  are  known  to 
have  been  made  in  this  direction  long  ago,  yet 
these  machines  seem  to  have  been  of  perma- 
nent value  only  when  used  by  intelligent 
workers  in  an  intelligent  way:  for  no  ci\'iliza- 
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tion  has  yet  been  able  to  stand  wliich  made 
the  few  great  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 
Egypt,  wlio  taught  Greece,  tlie  teacher  of  the 
world,  was  well  versed  in  the  application  ot 
force;  but  using  men  as  slaves,  as  though  but 
machines  for  the  building  ol  mighty  works, 
not  for  themselves,  nor  yet  for  the  nation,  but 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchs  alone, 
lost  her  sovereignity,  great  as  it  was,  and  the 
land  of  the  pyramids  was  no  longer  the  center 
of  civilizing  influences.  Man  is  the  most  costly 
of  machines,  li  only  a  machine,  infinitely  re- 
moved above  the  most  wonderful  of  them  all, 
when  a  man. 

By  the  beneficent  introduction  of  labor-.sav- 
ing  machines  much  of  drudgery  and  sordid 
toil  has  been  eliminated,  and  better  op]:)ortuni 
ties  are  given  for  developing  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  faculties  that  might  otherwise  he 
dormant.  Go  into  the  homes  of  any  consid- 
erable number  in  our  great  manufacturing 
centers,  talk  with  the  laborers  fresh  from  mill, 
or  furnace,  or  the  "works,''  and  notice  how 
large  a  proportion  ol  them  are  educated  men. 
Some  of  them,  educated  at  the  schools,  are 
pursuing  scientific  studie.i  in  connection  with 
their  regular  work ;  but  many  others  self-taught 
and  well  taught  will  be  found.  See  what  they 
can  tell  of  mineralogy,  of  ores,  of  physics  and 
chemistry;  and  even  in  subjects  not  so  closely 
allied  to  their  tiaily  work,  of  astronomy  or  of 
history.  The  books  they  buy  are  the  best 
scientific  works,  the  periodicals  they  read  are 
those  which  keep  them  abreast  of  the  most  re- 
cent discoveries  and  latest  theories.  Their 
knowledge,  indeed,  may  well  cause  those  of 
more  leisure  and  of  less  engrossing  ])Lirsuits  to 
blush  with  shame  for  the  comparatively  slight 
advances  made  in  general  knowledge.  From 
out  the  ranks  of  these  workingmen  come 
many,  if  not  most,  of  our  practical  inventors; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  graduates  of 
our  technical  schools  to  be  amazed  at  seeing 
the  achievements  of  these  hard-handed 
workers. 


Years  ago  laborers  in  their  ignorance  ob- 
jected to  the  introduction  ot  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery as  only  a  de\^ice  to  take  avvay  the 
bread  from  their  mouths.  Their  opposition 
became  most  violent,  extending  even  to  the 
destruction  of  the  machinery,  which,  if  thev 
had  possessed  clearer  vision,  would  have  been 
recognized  as  a  friend  in  disijuise,  and  to  the 
personal  injury  of  those  who  authorized  its  use. 
They  need  not  have  wasted  their  strength,  for, 
try  hard  as  they  might,  thev  could  not  stem 
the  incoming  tide.  .'\s  intelligence  is  relieved 
from  drudgery  and  set  free  to  direct  its  ener- 
gies to  other  interests,  the  world  must  be  the 
richer  for  the  better  utilization  offerees. 

One  bright  spring  day  in  the  early  use  of 
steam  engines,  we  are  told  that  a  lad  was  at  his 
daily  work,  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  valve 
at  certain  intervals.  Being  a  genuine  boy, 
the  marbles  fairly  burned  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  fingers  ached  to  shoot  them  instead  of 
tending  that  tiresome  engine.  Being  a  boy  of 
brains,  he  noticed  that  the  piston  moved  just 
at  the  time  that  he  must  open  the  valve,  and 
so  he  hit  upon  the  happy  thought  of  making 
it  do  his  work.  Feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a 
string,  for  the  typical  boy  is  as  certain  to  find 
strings  as  marbles  in  that  treasury  of  treasuries, 
the  pocket,  the  attachment  was  soon  made, 
the  string  did  the  work  as  well  as  the  boy,  and 
he  escaped  fiom  the  greasy  engine  room  into 
the  delightful  outdoors.  His.  employer  com- 
ing in,  discovered  the  ingenius  de\'ice  and 
perceived  that  he  need  no  longer  employ  a 
hand  for  that  work;  so  the  boy  lost  his  job, 
but  the  world  discovered  the  promise  of  his 
genius,  which,  alter  all,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  j)ower  of  j)erceiving  v\  hat  others  have  failed 
to  see.  The  boy  became  a  great  scientist  and 
inventor;  for  a  boy  who  is  able  to  harness  the 
forces  about  him,  is  one  who  will  be  sure  to 
make  a  living,  and  ha\  e  his  game  of  marbles 
too. 

At  present  in  many  places  much  is  said  of 
the  throwing  out  of  empio)-ment  of  so  many 
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I)rinters  because  of  tlie  introduction  of  tlie 
typesetting  machines.  This  invention,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  great  value  to  the  world 
in  general,  will  not  long  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  even  by  the  unemployed  printers. 

In  somewhat  the  same  spirit,  but  for  a  differ- 
ent reason,  the  average  man  has  thought  any 
effort  to  lighten  woman's  labor  unadvised;  for 
as  a  person  of  doubtful  respectability  is  credited 
with  V)eing  on  the  lookout  to  furnish  work  for 
idle  hands,  he  has  thought  it  wisest  and  safest 
to  have  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do.  As 
long  ago  as  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin, 
the  wonder  was,  "What  in  the  world  will  the 
girls  have  to  do  of  an  evening  now  V"  Tlie 
sewing  machine  and  other  inventions  occa- 
sioned similar  in(]uiry,  vet  strange  to  say,  few 
ha\'e  thus  far  found  time  hanging  heavy  on 
their  hands. 

While  machines  ha\-e  relieved  woman  of 
much  drudgery  by  making  it  possible  and 
profitable  to  have  much  of  the  work  done  out- 
side the  home,  yet  the  majority  are  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  all  the  good  things  planned 
for  them.  Witness  the  long  procession  of 
washing  machines,  scores  of  them,  yet  a  stout 
washerwoman  will  contend  that  nothing  is  so 
good  as  the  old-fashioned  method,  "with  plenty 
of  elbow  grease,  mum." 

Our  griuidmotheis  found  the  modern  cook 
stove  only  in  the  way,  and  scorned  "new- 
fangled notions."  They  performed  by  sheer 
force  of  muscle  tasks  quite  beyond  their 
daughters'  strength.  Our  mothers,  remem- 
bering their  own  hartl  youth,  have  wished 
their  daughters  to  be  strong  indeed,  but  to  de- 
velop and  build  up  a  good  constitution  in  lieu 
of  demanding  strength  and  assuming  its  ])os- 
session  instead  of  insuring  it.  Consequently 
the  girls  of  to-day,  while  not  equalling  the 
physical  strength  of  their  grandmothers,  are 
yet  taller  and  stronger  than  their  mothers; 
and  by  obeying  Divine  law  and  employing 
machines,  they  intend  to  grow  stronger  for 
many  a  long  year. 


Emerson's  advice,  "Hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,  young  man,"  is  being  more  fully  obeyed 
each  passing  day,  as  man  goes  on  in  his  God- 
given  task  of  subduing  the  earth. 

The  tenement  of  man,  his  body,  is  in  itself 
the  most  perfect  of  machines;  no  optical  instru- 
ment equals  the  eye,  no  hinges  work  like  the 
joints,  no  system  of  hot  water  heating  is  as  ad- 
mirable as  the  circulation,  no  laboratory  can 
equal  the  wonderful  process  of  digestion,  no 
telegraph  is  like  the  nervous  system. 

Indeed,  many  machines  have  been  sug- 
gested or  prefigured  by  something  in  nature; 
it  may  be  the  curious  trap  door  of  an  in.sect, 
or  the  dam  of  a  beaver,  or  the  suspension 
bridge  of  a  spider's  web.  It  seems  as  if  our 
Creator,  knowing  that  man  would  need  all 
these  machines,  set  their  types  in  countless 
variation  before  our  eyes.  We  have  been  very 
dull  in  learning  the  lessons  set  us,  but  as  the 
world  grows  older  it  also  becomes  wiser.  Dare 
we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  helps  he  has 
prepared  for  us,  and  to  render  ourselves  but 
thoughtless  machines  in  the  endless  treadmill 
of  daily  work  ?  The  machine,  as  we  learned 
long  ago,  creates  no  new  force,  but  simply 
directs  and  utilizes  to  better  advantage  that 
already  created.  Man  must  be  its  intelligent, 
thoughtful  master;  for  without  intelligence  and 
thought  he  is  himself  simjily  a  machine,  and 
we  must  echo  the  old  question,  "What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul."  For  without  the  .soul  the 
life  is  gone.  N.  J.  Spencer. 

THE  ONE  IWAN  POWER  vs.  DEMOCRACY. 

Government  is  a  necessitv.  Whether  of  the 
cla.ss  called  necessary  evils,  if  anvthing  evil  can 
be  considered  necessary,  I  will  not  stop  to  en- 
C]uire.  We  know  from  man's  nature  it  is  im- 
possible for  society  to  exist  vviihout  govern- 
ment in  some  form  to  mold  and  control  its 
conflicting  elements.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
my  [Hirpose  to  inquire  which  particular  form 
or  theory  of  government  is  founded  on  right 
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or  h;is  attained  nearest  to  perfection.  This 
great  prolilem  has  engaged  tlie  attention  of 
statesmen  and  ])hilosophers  in  every  age,  and 
more  nearly  concerns  the  well  being  of  the 
masse?  of  the  people  than  any  other  question 
].)erhaps  with  which  mankind  has  to  deal. 

The  source  of  governmental  power,  we  in 
this  boasted  land  of  liberty  theoretically  say, 
is  the  peo].)le.  Monarchies,  whether  absolute 
or  limited,  and  all  who  advocate  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  deny  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple, ant!  [joint  to  the  lessons  taught  by  liistory 
to  support  the  negative  of  the  proposition. 
History,  they  e.xclaini  with  apparent  triumph, 
nowhere  records  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the 
people,  but  is  one  long,  unbroken  record  oi 
the  achiev  ements  of  iieroes  whose  names  alone 
survive,  whilst  all  the  teeming  millions  who 
basked  in  the  smiles  or  cowered  beneath  the 
frowns  of  those  same  heroes  are  as  unknown 
as  the  graves  that  conceal  their  igufible  dust. 

The  one  man  |,>ower,  the  opponents  of 
democracv  contencl.  h,l^  alwavs  conti'olled  the 
destinies  of  ihe  world.  From  the  day  that 
Nimrod  became  a  mighty  h  mter  before  the 
Lord,  down  thro  igh  the  ages,  even  to  the 
present,  the  people,  they  say,  have  always 
looked  to  the  few  for  guidance,  and  have 
yielded  ready  obedience  to  the  tyrants'  will, 
though  the  terms  of  such  obedience  were 
slavery  and  death. 

History  has  been  defined  as  biography  con- 
densed; and  when  indeed  we  scan  its  pages  we 
are  constrained  to  concede  the  definition  is  not 
ina[)propriate.  It  may  not  be  flattering  to  our 
vanity  to  find  that  in  all  the  ages  that  are  gone 
those  who  occupied  the  place  that  we,  the 
people,  fill,  were  mere  followers  in  the  wake  of 
leaders  whose,  names  alone  are  blazoned  on  the 
roll  of  fune.  We  all  love  to  be  tickled  with 
the  notion  that  we  are  of  some  importance,  and 
yet  how  prone  we  are  to  follow.  Even  the 
children  of  the  covenant  w  ho  were  led  up  from 
bondage  by  the  omnijiotent  haiul  of  Deity  and 
established   in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 


hoiiev,  from  which  every  vestige  of  despotic 
]:>ower  had  been  rooted  up  and  driven  out, 
could  not  rest  content  under  the  mild  rule  of 
judges  appointed  for  their  government  and 
clamored  for  a  king.  Their  history  thence- 
forth was  that  of  every  Asian  people  and  they 
were  so  often  overrun  thereafter  and  conquered 
by  the  one  man  power,  which  seems  to  be  in- 
digenous to  Asiatic  soil,  that  the  wonder  is  the 
oracles  of  God  committed  to  their  care  w^ere 
not  lost  with  their  liberties. 

We  see  the  same  story  repeated  in  the  his- 
tory of  Greece  and  Rome.  Greece,  the  nur- 
sery of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  school  of 
philosophy,  the  home  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
notwithstanding  her  boasted  liberty  was  still 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  iron  hand  of  the 
one  man  power.  Whether  it  were  Pericles  or 
Demosthenes  by  the  power  of  eloquence,  never 
equaled,  swaying  the  fierce  democracy  and 
controlling  it  at  will,  or  Alexander  wading 
through  blood  to  a  throne  of  universal  empire, 
the  lesson  is  the  same,  tribute  to  the  unyield- 
ing omnipotence  of  individuality  exacted  from 
the  masses.  Her  annals  but  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  dic- 
tated her  governmental  policy  or  led  her 
armies  to  victory.  The  memory  of  her  heroes 
is  perpetuated  on  her  monuments,  but  the 
masses  who  stood  with  them  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylse,  or  followed  their  lead  on  the 
plains  of  Marathon,  where  are  they?  And 
echo  reverberates  the  mocking  answer  down 
the  corriders  of  time,  where  arc  they  ? 

Rome,  too,  that  sat  upon  her  seven  hills, 
and  from  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world, 
only  cmi)hasizes  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  the  one  man  power  has  ahvays  been 
mighty  to  prevail  over  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  is  her  history  but  the  condensed 
biographies  of  men  who  rose,  ruled  and  fell  ? 
The  names  of  her  Pompeys  and  her  Caesars, 
and  a  score  or  more  like  them,  are  all  that  are 
preserved  on  the  roll  of  fame  of  the  greatest 
republic    of    ancient  times.     And  it  was  that 
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same  one  man  power  that  caused  her  to  topple 
to  her  fall. 

But  why  multiply  examples?  Each  success- 
ive epoch  of  history  is  but  a  repetition  of  all 
that  have  gone  before,  and  the  lesson  drawn 
from  one  is  only  confirmed  by  the  evidence 
furnished  by  all  the  others.  Will  it  always  be 
thus?  Will  the  people  always  submit  to  be 
led  at  will  hitlier  and  thither  at  the  nod  and 
beck  of  social  t\  rants  ?  Is  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  one  man  power  and  democracy  irre- 
pressible ? 

The  fathers  of  our  republic  thouoht  that 
they  had  solved  the  problem  when  they  de- 
clared   all   men    created  equal  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  government  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.    But  have  the 
practical  results  always  tended  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  manifesto  ?    Have  we  no  political 
dictators  now  who  wield  an  influence  over  the 
masses  of  the  people  as  tyrannical  in  its  exac- 
tions as  any  exercised  by  despots  m  tiie  past  ? 
And  do  not  the  people  of  to-day  yield  as  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  demands  of  these  as 
their  fathers  did  to  the  one  man  |)ower  that 
ruled  them  ?    Who  are  those  that  appoint  the 
nominations  of    our  elective  officers?  And 
who  are  those  that  dispense  the  patronage  of 
the  government  ?    Is  the  voice  of  the  people 
heeded  ?  Who  will  dare  say  he  can  command 
position  against  the  iron  will  of  the  one  man 
power  as  wielded  by  the  professional  politician? 
The  thought  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to  contem- 
plate, but  candor  compels  at  least  a  partial  ac- 
quiescence in  Its  truth.  It  is  true  the  one  man 
power  that  dominates  our  land  is  not  the  same 
in  character  as  that  which  ruled  m  other  lands 
and  other  times.  Ours  is  that  political  bossism 
which  rules  conventions  and  by  its  selfish  and 
despotic  decrees  overrides  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  thus  menaces  the  integrity  of  the 
repui)lic.     The  evils  flowing  from  this  source 
are  patent  to  every  one,  and  have  engendered 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  best  citizens. 
The  facts  presented  in  this  |jicture  are  pessi- 


mistic enough,  but  the  optimist  in  politics 
firmly  believes  time  will  eventually  eradicate 
all  these  abuses  from  our  political  system,  and 
that  with  the  moral  and  the  mental  education 
of  the  masses  political  corruptions  will  disap- 
pear from  the  body  politic;  that  then  will  be 
realized  the  dream  of  the  fathers  of  the  repub- 
lic when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  our  gov- 
ernment on  the  integrity  and  intelligent  con- 
sent of  the  people,  and  then  will  disappear  for- 
ever the  despotism  of  the  one  man  power,  and 
democracy  will  become  triumphant  indeed. 
Then,  too,  will  be  realized  the  brightest  hopes 
of  Christian  civilization.  "The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

In  that  day  as  has  been  so  eloquently  said 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  "instead  of  the 
thorn  will  come  up  the  fir  tree  and  instead  of 
the  briar  will  come  up  the  myrtle  tree.  Then 
v\  ill  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock  sing  and  shout 
from  the  mountain  top,  the  people  will  be  all 
righteous  and  inherit  the  land  forever." 

J.  R.  Magoffin,  '94. 


WHAT  HAS  ENGLAND  DONE  FOR  INDIA? 

India  has  alwavs  from  the  most  ancient 
times  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  interest  of 
the  civilized  world;  but  it  has  special  claims  to 
be  regarded  with  interest  by  the  people  of 
modern  England. 

The  thoughtful  portion  of  the  English  peo- 
ple cannot  but  feel  deeply  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  those  claims  and  with  the  weight 
of  the  responsibilities  arising  out  of  the  pecu- 
liar relation  in  which  England  stands  to  India. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  India  has  been 
given  to  England  for  no  other  purpose  than  its 
national  aggrandizement.  It  must  have  been, 
mainly  and  ultimately,  for  the  benefit  of  India 
itself  that  so  great  and  populous  a  country  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  England,  that  the 
English  people  might  impart  to  it  the  benefit 
of  their  laws,  their  rational  liberty,  their  men- 
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t.il  eniiyhtennienl  and  llieir  pr(_)gressive  civili- 
zation. 

In  1600  the  East  India  Coni|)any  was  formed 
and  |)i'oved  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  EngHsh 
empire  in  India.  This  company  was  organized 
to  carry  on  commerce  witli  tlie  East  Indies, 
The  charter  gave  the  company  e.xcUisive  I'ight 
to  trade  for  fifteen  years  within  certain  limits 
which  were  of  immense  extent. 

In  16 1 2  thev  estabHshed  factories  at  difter- 
ent  places.  Tiieir  charter  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time  and  Calcutta,  Madras  and  other 
cities  were  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1708  the  parliament 
of  England  granted  the  company  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  to  all  places  east  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  strait  of  Magellan. 
The  monopoly  of  the  Chr.ia  trade  was  abolished 
in  1833  and  the  company  was  deprived  of  its 
original  character  as  a  commercial  association. 
Many  years  before  this  time  the  company  had 
become  a  greal  territorial  power  and  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  British  em[)ire  in  India. 

By  various  means  the  c()mpany  obtained 
sovereien  power  over  vast  regions  of  Hindo- 
stan.  This  region  w;'.s  cox'eted  by  them  not 
only  as  a  source  of  commercial  profit  but  as  a 
field  in  which  their  relations  might  enrich  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  political  and  military 
enterprises. 

At  the  present  time  India  carries  on  an  im- 
mense commercial  trade  with  other  nations. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
English  came  into  conflict  with  the  F^-ench, 
who  had  also  gained  a  foothold,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  overcame  them.  For  many 
years  British  rule  was  quietly  submitted  to  by 
the  natives;  its  enforcement  being  accomplished 
by  an  army  of  native  troops,  under  English 
officers,  and  armed  by  the  East  India  l.'om- 
pany.  In  1857  a  revolt  occurred  and  the  na- 
tive kings  at  the  head  of  the  rebellious  Sepoys 
threatened  for  eighteen  months  to  wrest  the 
mastery  of  India  from  England.  Frightful 
massacres,  attended  with  indescriljable  atroci- 


ties, were  perpetrated  by  the  rebels,  and  the 
measures  of  reprisal  adopted  by  the  English 
were  hardlv  less  terrible.  After  the  rebellion 
had  been  crushed,  the  British  assumed  direct 
control  of  the  country,  the  East  India  Company 
being  deprived  of  a  monopoly  which  brought 
m  an  annual  revenue  of  many  millions.  Since 
then  the  English  hax  e  largely  advanced  their 
Indian  frontiers. 

British  India  is  divided  into  different  states. 
The  relations  between  these  native  states  and 
the  English  government  are  regulated  by 
treaties.  The  lelations  of  native  princes  to 
English  authority  differ  very  widely.  Some 
are  {practically  independent  sovereigns,  exce|)t 
that  they  are  nut  permitted  to  make  war  on 
one  another,  or  form  alliances  with  foreign 
states.  Some  are  under  tolerably  strict  control. 
As  a  rule  they  govern  their  states  under  the 
advice  of  an  English  resident  appointed  by 
the  governor-general. 

Thus  at  every  considerable  native  court 
there  is  stationed  an  English  agent,  either 
political  or  diplomatic.  These  different  states 
are  all  loyal  to  the  British  crown.  Their  loy- 
alty was  proved  during  the  imperial  crisis  of 
1857  and  185S.  The  British  government  takes 
a  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare  and  good 
government  of  these  states,  and  misgovernment 
is  pre\'ented. 

England  has  done  much  for  India  in  the 
way  of  education  and  mental  enlightenment. 
Even  at  an  early  period  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
establishing  of  schools  and  chapels  in  their 
factories,  and  also  to  the  means  of  difiusing  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  among  their 
servants  and  other  natives  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  settlements. 

By  the  charter  of  1698  the  Com])any  was 
bound  to  maintain  a  minister  and  schoolmas- 
ter in  e\'ery  garrison  and  superior  factory,  also 
to  set  ai)art  a  decent  place  for  the  performance 
of  divine  worship.  They  bestowed  great  at- 
tention on  the  education  of  native  children. 
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At  one  time  the  company  sent  out  a  new  scItooI- 
master  witli  a  liberal  salary  tellintj;  their  agents 
that  "he  is  to  teach  all  the  children  to  read 
English,  to  write  and  cipher,  gratis;  and  if  any 
of  the  other  nations  will  send  their  children  to 
school,  we  require  that  they  also  be  taught, 
gratis;  and  you  are  to  appoint  some  convenient 
place  for  their  use;  and  he  is  likewise  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  orinciples  of  the  Protestant 
religion;  and  he  is  to  diet  at  our  table."  At 
the  same  time  the  agents  were  instructed  to 
give  two  rupees  apiece  to  those  who  were  able 
to  repeat  the  catechism  by  heart  "for  their  en- 
couragement." Thus  we  see  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  people  was  early  directed 
to  the  education  of  India.  Colleges  and  schools 
under  British  auspices  were  established  for  the 
education  of  young  native  princes.  Universi- 
ties, fcr  the  wealthy  classes,  were  established 
at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  not  tor  edu- 
cating, but  for  testing  the  value  of  education 
obtained  elsewhere.  These  were  based  on  the 
model  of  the  University  of  London. 

Since  1859  government  schools  have  been 
opened  for  the  instruction  of  all  classes  of 
Indian  people.  In  each  province  there  is  now 
a  director  of  public  instruction,  assisted  bv 
school  inspectors.  Each  province  has  its  own 
inspector.  Normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  have  also  been  established,  and  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  educate  girls  as  well 
as  boys.  Surely  England  has  done  a  great 
work  in  this  line. 

As  India  is  politically  united  to  England  and 
is  dependent  upon  her  alone  for  intellectual  in- 
fluences, it  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  it  to  be  united  to  England  also  in 
the  bonds  of  religious  sympathv.  It  was  cer- 
tainly intended  that  the  English  people  should 
endeavor  to  impart  to  India  a  knowledge  of 
that  religion  also,  which  has  made  their  own 
nation  what  it  is,  and  without  which  no  nation 
can  ever  become  free,  happy  or  permanently 
great.  The  duty  of  promoting,  not  onlv  the 
material  wellare  of  the  people  of  Intlia,  but 


also  their  moral  and  religious  welfare  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognized,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  intercourse  with  India  increases. 
A  remarkable  amount  of  interest  in  the  pro- 
gre.ss  of  Christianity  in  India  has  been  awak- 
ened and  a  demand  for  information  has  been 
e.Kcited. 

The  possessions  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  the  English  nation  in  India  and  the  east  are 
the  most  extensix-e  and  populous  and  probably 
the  most  valuable  and  important  that  any  peo- 
ple ever  acquired  beyond  its  own  natural 
boundaries.  India  alone  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe.  Nowhere,  except  in  China,  is  there 
a  field  of  missions  so  vast  as  that  which  India 
presents.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  fields 
of  Christian  missions.  Tradition  assigns  it  as 
the  scene  of  the  Apostle  Thomas'  labors  and 
martyrdom.  The  earliest  Protestant  mi.ssion- 
aries  came  from  Holland  and  Denmark. 
England's  first  missionary  effort  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  These  were  formed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  and  soon  di- 
rected their  attention  to  India,  by  aiding  the 
Danish  mission  already  established  there. 

The  East  India  Company  had  adopted  the 
policy  of  excluding  missionaries  altogether 
from  their  territories,  but  these  restrictions 
were  afterwartls  removed  and  the  company 
gave  their  hearty  assistance,  employing  mis- 
sionaries and  seiidingout  Biblesand  catechisms. 

India  has  special  claims  on  England,  both 
as  a  portion  of  the  English  empire  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  advantages  she  affords  her  bene- 
factress. The  missionary  societies  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  shown  their  capacity 
for  doing  well  whatever  they  are  enabled  to  do, 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  multitudes  of  per- 
sons to-day,  calling  themselves  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  either  render 
those  societies  no  hel[)  whatever  in  their  great 
work  or  mock  them  with  help  of  the  most  nig- 
gardly kind. 
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Good  work  is  being  done  l)v  the  English 
and  progress  is  undoui:)ted!y  being  made;  )'et 
it  seems  as  it  England  is  hardly  doing  all  that 
she  ought  to  do,  since  so  many  missionaries 
are  sent  ont  bv  other  countries.  But  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  she  will  soon  awaken  to  a  lull 
sense  of  lier  duty  and  rise  to  the  full  dignity 
and  glorv  of  the  position  she  might  assume. 
Medical  missions  have  largely  developed  of 
late  years  in  almost  every  part  ol  India.  The 
aid  given  by  the  medical  missionaries  produces 
a  most  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  around  them. 

England,  through  her  missionaries,  has  been 
the  means  of  improving  their  social  and  tem- 
poral condition.  The  condition  of  the  women 
of  India  is  far  from  being  so  degraded  as  it 
formerly  was  or  is  commonly  supposed  to  be. 
The  people  have  become  more  cleanly,  decent 
and  orderly.  They  have  more  self-respect 
and  self-esteem;  are  more  mdustrious,  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  and,  in  fact,  their  temporal 
condition,  especially  among  the  lower  classes, 
has  been  very  much  improved. 

England  has  given  to  India  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  railway  and  telegraph  lines.  By  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal 
assent,  on  August  2,  1858,  Queen  Victoria  was 


declared  Sovereign  of  India,  and  various  regu- 
lations were  enacted  for  the  better  government 
of  tlie  country.  In  1877,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Queen  formally  assumed  the  title, 
'  Empress  of  India."  At  the  present  time  the 
home  government  of  India  is  vested  in  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  vvho  is  a  member  of  the  En- 
glish cabinet.  He  is  assisted  by  an  under- 
secretary and  a  council  of  fifteen  members. 
The  executive  government  is  administered  by 
the  viceroy,  or  governor  general,  appointed 
by  the  Crown. 


— M.  Charles  Margot,  of  the  physical  labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Geneva,  says  L In- 
dustrie, has  made  a  curious  discovery.  He 
has  found  that  by  rubbing  on  glass  with  an 
aluminum  point  we  obtain  clear  metallic  lines, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  no 
matter  how  otten  repeated.  Many  applica- 
tions can  be  suggested  for  aluminum  in  this 
direction.  It  can  be  used  instead  of  the  en- 
graver's tool  in  cutting  designs  on  glass. 
With  the  aluminum  pencil  diamonds  can  be 
distinguished  from  imitation,  since  it  will  make 
no  mark  on  a  diamond.  It  is  possible  that 
the  new  discovery  may  make  a  great  difference 
in  making  cut  or  engraved  glass. 
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NOVEMBER,  1S94. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  recent 
contest  Westminster  men  will  hold  the  offices 
of  judge  and  district  attorney  in  Lawrence 
county  and  that  of  judge  in  Mercer  county, 
and  we  trust  that  in  all  their  official  career  no 
act  will  be  pertormed  which  will  reflect  u|)on 
themselves  or  their  alma  mater. 


but  simply  because  the  numliers  were  incom- 
prehensible to  the  majority  of  the  audience. 
We  hope  this  may  not  be  Dr.  Leland's  last 
o])portunity  for  entertaining  us. 


Dr.  S.  p.  Leland's  lecture  on  "World 
Making"  was  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  that  has  ever  been  given  on  the  college 
course.  The  Doctor  handled  the  subject  in  a 
most  entertaining  manner  and  couched  his 
scientific  statements  in  such  terms  that  the 
average  mortal  could  readily  grasp  them.  His 
advice,  not  to  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  dis- 
tances which  according  to  mathematical  com- 
putations separate  our  earth  from  some  ot  the 
other  planets,  was  carefully  heeded,  not  on  ac- 
count of  a  desire  to  respect  his  admonition' 


West.mixstkr  gi'aduates  were  verv  promi- 
nent among  the  candidates  in  the  Mercer  and 
Lawrence  districts  in  the  recent  election,  and 
although  all  w-ere  not  successful,  yet  a  majority 
happened  to  be  ol  the  political  faith  which 
svse.pt  the  country  with  a  victorious  hand. 
The  present  judges  in  Mercer  and  Lawrence 
counties  are  Io\al  alumni  of  Westminster,  and 
both  were  candidates  for  re-election,  but  the 
good  old  Jacksonian  principles  did  not  seem 
to  have  a  sufficiently  strong  hold  on  enough 
of  their  fellow  citizens  to  return  them  to  ofiice. 
Although  they  are  not  permitted  to  adminis- 
ter justice  for  a  succeeding  period  of  ten 
years,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  during  their 
administrations  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the 
claims  of  justice  have  not  been  fiithfully  up- 
held. 


The  results  of  the  recent  election  must  be 
appalling  to  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  if  they  heed  them  carefully  they 
may  yet  turn  defeat  to  some  practical  account. 
At  last  a  politician  who  has  done  his  party  ten 
thousand  times  more  harm  than  good  has  been 
turned  down  forever,  and  a  ring  which  has 
maintained  the  most  corrupt  municipal  govern- 
ment that  e\'er  existed  has  been  almost  swept 
away.  With  David  B.  Hill  and  Tammany 
Hall  away  from  the  scenes  of  action  the  great 
Empire  state  may  again  become  a  stronghold 
of  Democracy.  The  greatest  loss  which  the 
Democrats  have  suffered  is  in  the  case  of  Hon. 
William  L.  Wilson.  .Since  he  has  not  been 
returned  to  congress  the  great  principle  of 
tariff  reform  has  lost  its  brightest  and  most 
popular  leader.  Although  the  recent  defeat  is 
one  of  the  most  crushing  that  the  Democratic 
party  ever  received,  yet  in  all  probability  it 
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will  do  as  it  has  done  in  years  gone  by,  alter  a 
series  of  defeats  come  to  the  front  with  more 
vigor  than  e\'er  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  any 
college  can  have  is  a  large  amount  ol  college 
s|)irit.  This  element  is  -he  most  important 
fictor  in  bringing  about  a  jirosperous  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  Nor  can  a  lack  of  this  element 
remain  concealed  before  the  glance  of  a  keen 
observer.  Although  the  absence  of  college 
s])irit  m-d\  be  noticed  in  a  small  degree  in  the 
class  room,  vet  the  places  where  it  is  most 
evident  are  at  the  business  meetings  of  the 
various  college  associations  and  on  the  athletic 
field.  In  the  former  place  it  is  shown  bv  the 
exceedingly  small  numbtr  who  attend  the 
meetings  and  by  the  little  attention  which  is 
given  to  any  measure  that  is  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  some  ad\'anlage.  In  ath- 
letic sports  it  IS  shown  by  the  kind  of  sujjport 
given  the  dilHerent  teams.  The  true  kind  of 
college  s|)irit  does  n<it  cause  the  student  to 
withdraw  his  sup|)ort  if  the  team  should 
chance  to  be  defeated,  but  rather  it  makes 
him  exert  his  indi\'idual  elforts  m  e\'ery  way 
to  ha\'e  the  team  bettei  prepared  for  the  next 
contest.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  college 
spirit  is  manifested  is  by  giving  a  hearty  col- 
lege yell  whenever  the  occision  demands. 
At  our  institution  the  yell  itself  is  all  right,  but 
the  manner  of  giving  it  could  be  much  im- 
proved ui)on.  There  is  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
evident,  but  the  want  of  unison  is  painfully  so- 
A  little  attention  paid  to  this  latter  feature 
would  bring  \'ery  acceptable  results.  We 
might  also  add  the  suggestion  that  whenever 
a  delegation  accompanies  the  Westminster 
team  away  from  home  they  remain  as  closely 
together  as  possible  and  then  the  \  c||  can  be 
properly  given  if  it  is  neces.sary.  On  several 
occasions  we  have  noticed  that  our  representa- 
tives were  too  much  scattered  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistan^;e  to  oiu'  contesting  teams.  Any  col- 
lege that  wishes  to  wield  an  influence  in  inter- 


collegiate associations  and  kefep  abreast  of  the 
times  must  have  college  spirit  in  a  high  de- 
gree. If  this  element  is  possessed  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  is  wisely  used  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  success  will  be  achieved. 


In  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Russia  and, 
in  fact,  all  Europe  has  suffered  a  well  nigh  ir- 
reparable loss.  Although  his  death  liad  been 
anticipated  for  a  considerable  time  yet  there 
was  a  great  amount  of  excitement  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  continent  when  the  news  was 
flashed  abroad  that  the  man  who  for  so  long  a 
period  had  preserved  the  status  quo  through- 
out the  whole  of  Europe  had  passed  into  eter- 
nity. The  life  of  Alexander  is  presented  m 
two  aspects.  He  may  be  judged  by  both  his 
foreign  and  domestic  policies.  His  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  empire  was 
much  more  strict  and  severe  than  that  of  his 
father  Nicolas.  Nicolas  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  educational  institutions  and  main- 
tained a  semblance  of  a  free  press,  but  Alex- 
ander, both  from  his  disinclination  to  learning 
and  generally  careless  youth  and  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  father  by  the  Nihilists,  very  quickly 
changed  the  character  of  the  administration  of 
government  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  overlooking  the 
rigor  with  which  Alexander  executed  sentences 
of  banishment  when  the  personal  loss  which 
the  Nihilists  caused  him  and  the  imposition  of 
the  money  lending  Jews  upon  the  peasants  are 
taken  into  consideration,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  he  pursued  the  wrong  course,  although 
on  some  occasions  extreme  measures  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  In  religious  matters 
Alexander  III.  was  a  thorough  bigot  and  op- 
posed all  kinds  of  instruction  except  such  a 
limited  amount  as  the  priests  would  gi\'e.  In 
his  family  life  the  late  czar  was  a  model  hus- 
band and  father,  and  no  more  pleasing  sight 
could  be  witnessed  than  the  czar  and  czarina 
together  with  their  children  out  for  a  drive  in 
the  principal  streets  of  the  capital.  Neverthe- 
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less  these  drives  were  taken  at  the  ])cril  ol  liis 
lite,  and  the  tears  of  assassination  which  con 
stantly  harassed  him  were  important  factors  in 
the  final  breaking  down  of  iiis  A-igorous  con- 
stitution. In  foreign  aftairs  Alexander  alway-s 
adhered  to  i^acific  policies,  and  the  peace 
which  has  existed  in  Enrope  for  so  many  years 
stands  as  a  monument  which  will  long  perpet- 
uate his  memory.  Such  a  balancing  position 
did  he  hold  in  European  affairs  that  by  even 
the  slightest  change  in  his  attitude  the  bloodiest 
conflict  ever  known  would  ha\'e  been  precipi- 
tated. Alexander  HE  is  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Nicolas  H.  The  plan  which  he  will  pur- 
sue is  as  yet  unknown,  and  whether  he  rules 
the  empire  for  weal  or  woe  time  alone  will  de- 
termine. 


ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dick  and  Miss  Franc  Barr 
have  commenced  work  in  the  studio. 

A  large  amount  of  work  is  being  accom- 
plished in  china  painting  The  pupils  work 
steadily  and  carefully,  and  some  yery  beauti- 
fully decorated  pieces  have  been  finished. 

A  pretty  study  of  hollyhocks  lias  been  com 
pleted  in  oil  and  also  a  crayon  study  of  dense 
overhanging  pines,  a  rucky  precipice  and  a 
stream  of  shallow  water,  in  which  the  sur- 
roundings are  shadowed. 

A  study  in  still  life  of  a|)j)lesis  being  painted 
by  three  of  tiie  more  advanced  pupils,  Mi.sses 
Barr,  Chapin  and  Smeallie.  Some  of  the 
apples  are  lying  in  an  overturned  basket  and 
a  few  are  scattered  in  a  careless  but  graceful 
position  beside  the  basket  on  the  table.  The 
colored  fruit  shades  from  the  laintest  to  deep- 
est hues.  The  basket  is  old  and  broken.  The 
background  is  of  a  soft  gray  tone. 

All  lovers  of  art  will  be  greatly  interested  in 
a  recent  painting  by  J.  G.  Brown,  one  of  New 
York's  famous  artists,  whose  specialty  is 
child-life  as  it  is  touud  among  the  pooter 
classes.     He  is  a  realistic  [lainter,  and  as  he 


himself  says,  "My  pictures  a  hundred  years 
from  now  will  show  at  least  how  the  street  boy 
of  i860  to  1894  looked  and  acted."  The 
painting  to  which  we  reler  is  entitled,  "The 
Passing  .Show."  A  crowd  ol  fourteen  boys 
are  gathered  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  a 
board  fence  watching  the  jjerformaiice  of  one 
of  the  number,  who  is  walking  on  his  hands 
for  their  amusement.  The  grouping  and  atti- 
tudes are  easy  and  natural,  and  each  figure 
presents  a  different  type  ol  character  as  com- 
plete in  itself  for  study. 

COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Yale  has  an  increase  in  attendance  of  300 
over  last  year. 

Chicago  University  has  400  more  students 
this  year  than  last. 

Seventeen  new  members  have  been  added 
to  the  ficulty  of  Brown  University. 

Lehigh  University  is  considering  a  practical 
scheme  of  student  self-government. 

In  the  library  of  Harvard  University  there 
are  pictures  of  every  graduate  since  1752. 

Colby  h  as  now  the  largest  number  of 
students  since  the  founding  of  the  college. 

Ann  Arbor's  new  gymnasium  is  probably 
the  finest  in  the  West.  The  main  fioor  is 
150x90  leet. 

College  sports  have  been  forbidden  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  on  account  ol  alleged 
gambling  connected  with  them. 

The  faculty  of  Boston  University  has  de- 
cided to  allow  work  on  the  college  paper  to 
ccjunt  lor  English  in  the  regular  course. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  begun  the 
]ni!)lication  of  a  series  of  bulletins  giving  the 
Iruits  of  original  research  by  the  students. 

President  Eliot  recommends  to  Harvard 
students  to  study  ten  hours,  sleep  eight,  exer- 
cise two,  leaving  four  lor  meals  and  social 
duties. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Harter,  of  Canton,  O.,  has 
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given  Wittenberg  College,  at  Springfield,  O., 
$25,000  to  endow  a  professorship  oi  practical 
theology. 

A  book  of  statistics  of  all  the  universities  of 
the  world  is  to  be  issued  by  the  Society  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  St.  Gard,  in 
Belgium.  It  will  contam  articles  on  student 
life  and  customs,  as  well  as  on  the  courses  of 
study  and  other  statistical  matter. 

Prof  Dewar  has  succeeded  in  liquifying 
hydrogen,  as  he  believes.  He  has  produced 
from  hydrogen  gas,  under  a  pressure  of  cold 
ot  240  degrees  below  zero,  a  clear  liquid.  It 
took  seven  cubic  yards  of  hvdrogen  gas  to 
make  the  clear  liquid  which  the  proiessor 
thinks  is  hydrogen. 

ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

1884 

Miss  Decima  Amanda  McKee  wa'^  married 
Aug.  20,  1890,  to  Rev.  J  as.  T.  Black,  and 
gives  as  her  occuj)ation,  "housekeeping" 
Number  of  children,  one. 

Miss  Melissa  McBride  filled  the  chair  of 
English  in  Kno.xville  College  for  eight  years. 
Is  at  present  teaching  rhetoric  in  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.,  where  she 
has  been  for  t>vo  years. 

Clarence  H.  Wilson  attended  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  where  he  graduated  in  1887. 
Has  been  engaged  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long 
Island,  since  graduation.  Was  married  Sept. 
21,  1887,  to  Marie  Gordon.    Three  children. 

David  E.  Magill  graduated  from  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary  in  March,  1887,  and 
settled  at  Welda,  Kansas,  where  he  has  been 
since  July,  1887,  until  the  present  time.  Was 
married  May  2,  1889,  to  Miss  Li/zie  Magill. 
Number  of  children,  two. 

Miss  Artalissa  kia  Bentley  chose  teaching  as 
her  profession  and  spent  one  year  in  a  town- 
ship of  Mercer  county,  one  year  in  Wheatland 
borough,  two  years  in  New  Wilmington  bor- 


ough, one  year  in  Mauch  Chunk  and  has  been 
five  years  in  Steelton,  Pa. 

Walter  Geddes  Hope  attended  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  where  he  grad- 
uated in  1886.  Was  at  Lene.xa,  Kansas,  five 
years,  which  place  he  left  on  account  ot  weak 
lungs.  He  removed  to  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
where  he  has  been  since  1891.  Was  married 
June  8,  1S92,  to  Miss  Kitty  May  Bower. 

Rev.  N.  L.  Heidger  graduated  from  Xenia 
Theological  Seminar  /  in  1887  and  was  engaged 
at  Rushville,  Indiana,  for  three  years.  Has 
been  pastor  of  the  Fifth  LInited  Presbyterian 
church,  Philadelphia,  since  July,  1890.  Has 
been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
L,  E.  Rhodes,  of  New  Wilmington,  who  died 
June  27,  1889.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Belle 
McCloy,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Oct.  2,  1893. 
One  child. 

David  K.  Cooper,  after  graduation,  was 
elected  principal  of  the  Sharpsburg  public 
schools  in  Allegheny  county.  Pa  ,  and  began 
his  work  there  in  the  fall  ot  '84,  continuing  it 
four  years.  Beginning  the  first  of  January, 
1889,  he  finished  that  school  year  as  a.ssistant 
principal  in  the  Beaver  public  and  high  schools, 
having  charge  of  the  public  schools  and  doing 
class  room  work  iu  the  high  school.  Was 
admitted  to  the  Beaver  county  bar  Dec.  17, 
1889,  and  on  Jan.  i,  1890,  opened  an  ofifice  in 
Beaver  where  he  is  at  present. 

ATHLETICS. 

GENEVA  VS.  WESTMINSTER. 
Our  foot  ball  team  on  Saturday,  October 
27,  engaged  in  deadly  combat  with  their  old 
rivals,  the  Genevas,  and  although  they  went 
down  before  the  terrific  onslaughts  ot  the  for- 
midable foe,  yet  the  defeat  was  not  so  inglori- 
ous as  in  former  years.  The  Genevas  were 
very  much  heavier  than  the  home  team  and 
their  weight  enabled  them  to  work  the 
"screw"  play  with  telling  effect.    Geneva  won 
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the  toss  and  took  the  kick  off,   with  West- 
minster defending  tlie  western  goal. 

Sterrett  kicked  to  Westminster's  thiity 
3'ard  Hne,  but  the  ball  was  carried  back  fifteen 
yards.  Hanley  then,  behind  superb  interfer- 
ence, made  a  magnificent  run  around  the  left 
end  for  tliirty  five  yards.  The  home  team 
worked  the  ball  to  Geneva's  twenty  yard  line, 
where  it  was  lost  on  a  fumble.  Then  Geneva, 
by  bucking  and  successive  working  of  the 
"screw"  play,  carried  the  ball  over  Westmin- 
ster's goal  line  for  a  touch  down.  Sterrett 
kicked  the  goal.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
half,  play  was  generally  confined  to  the  center 
of  the  field.  Score  at  end  of  half,  6  to  o,  in 
favor  of  Geneva. 

Nicholls  opened  the  second  half  by  kicking 
to  Geneva's  ten  yard  line,  but  the  ball  was 
carried  back  a  considerable  distance.  The 
play  now  was  f;ist  and  furious;  Geneva  was 
trying  to  increase  her  score,  and  Westminster 
was  making  desperate  endeavors  to  tie  it. 
Geneva  tried  the  ends,  but  her  halfbacks 
were  douned  in  their  tracks.  Failing  in  rim- 
ning  the  ends,  she  resorted  to  her  favorite 
play  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle  succeeded 
in  scoring  another  touchdown  and  goal.  In 
this  half  Weller  made  a  magnificent  tackle, 
which  saved  another  six  points  for  Geneva. 
In  the  midst  of  a  scrinnnage  the  man  with  the 
ball  shot  out  of  the  bunch  and  was  speeding 
down  the  field,  with  Weller  in  hot  pursuit. 
After  a  run  of  twenty  yards  his  career  was  un- 
ceremoniously cut  short.  With  twelve  minutes 
left  to  play,  Captain  Owens  was  seriously  in- 
jured and  retired  from  the  game.  The  team 
felt  the  loss  of  their  heady  captain,  but  stuck 
nobly  to  their  work  and  kept  the  ball  in  the 
center  of  the  field  till  time  was  called.  P  inal 
score,  1 2  to  o. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 

GENEVA.  POSITIOX.  WESTMINSTER. 

Moore  Left  End  Bigger 

Hunter  Left  Tackle  Peaco(;k 

J.  .Tohnslon  Left  Guard  .McCounell 


Ivobl)  C'eutor  Pierce 

McBumcy  Ivight  Guard  McLalleu 

McCrackeu  Right  Tackle  T.iggart 

S.  .Tohnston  Right  Eud  Weller 

McCloskey  Quarter  Back  ^^^^i 

Martin,  Capt  Left  Half  Back  Leilch 

Crawford  Right  Hall  Back  Hanley 

Sterrett  Full  Back  Nicholls 

Referee,  Robertson.    Umpire,  George.  Linesman, 
Cooper. 

GENEVA     VS.     WESTMINSTER,      AT  BEAVER 
FALLS,  NOVEMBER  5. 

The  game  was  played  in  the  midst  cf  a 
pouring  rain,  and  the  grounds  were  in  terrible 
condition.  Where  the  mud  was  not  about 
four  inches  deep  there  were  pools  of  water  of 
the  s.ime  depth.  Brilliant  runs  were  out  of 
the  question.  The  Genevas  plaved  the  old 
style  game,  and  by  line  bucking  and  the 
screw  play  succeeded  in  forcing  the  ball  over 
the  line  for  three  touchdowns.  Two  goals 
were  kicked.  The  final  score  was,  Geneva, 
16;  Westminster,  o.  In  the  first  half  Peacock 
made  a  magnificent  tackle,  which  saved  an- 
other touchdown  from  being  credited  to 
Geneva.  The  teams  lined  up  nearlv  the  same 
as  in  the  prev  ious  game.  For  Geneva.  Shaw 
was  on  the  right  end  in  place  of  Johnston  and 
Dodds  at  right  half  in  place  Crawford,  while 
Powell  was  at  quarter  for  Westminster  instead 
of  Captain  Owens,  who  was  unable  to  play  on 
account  of  injuries  received  in  the  first  game 
between  the  two  teams. 

W.  &  .[.  VS.   WLSTMINSTER,   AT  WASHINGTON, 
NOVEMBER  lO. 

The  two  teams  played  in  a  veritable  sea  of 
mud,  and  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
grounds  the  contest  was  not  as  fine  as  could 
have  been  desired.  Westniirister  had  the 
kick  ofi,  but  made  very  little  on  the  play. 
After  some  rapid  playing  Linn  was  jnished 
over  the  lint  for  a  touchdown.  The  goal  was 
missed.  W.  &  J.  scored  again  in  the  first 
half  by  Hamilton  getting  the  ball  on  a  fumble 
and   running   around   the   end.  Brownlee 
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kicked  the  goal.  During^  the  last  few  minutes 
of  this  half  Westminster,  by  successive  buck- 
ing the  line,  got  within  twenty  yards  ot  W.  & 
J.'s  goal,  but  failed  to  cross  it  before  time  was 
called.  At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
was  lo  to  o,  in  lavor  of  W.  &  J. 

The  game  was  very  evenly  contested  in  the 
second  half,  but  the  Washington  boys  could 
not  be  prevented  from  scoring  another  goal 
and  touchdown.  Frye,  Hamilton  and  Harri- 
son did  the  best  work  lor  W.  &  J.  For 
Westminster,  Nicholls  tackled  well  and  bucked 
the  line  hard;  Taggart  played  a  strong  game 
on  his  end.  Johnny  Bigger  and  Leitch  also 
came  in  tor  their  share  of  the  |.)raise.  .  "Dad" 
Owens  was  able  to  be  in  the  game  again,  and 
bis  presence  steadied  the  teaiu  wonderfully. 
The  final  score  was  i6  too,  in  favor  of  W.  &  J. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 
w.  <*c  .r.  I'osirro^'s.  wkstminstkr. 

Linn,  Capt  Left  End  Bigger 

Fispus  Left  Tackle  Peacock 

Inglis   Left  Guard  McConnell 

Cowan  Center...   Pierce 

Blank  E  i  ght  Gn  ard  Boggs 

Rodgers  Kight  Tack  1  e  McLal len 

Hamilton  Kight  End  Taggart 

Aiken  Quarter  Back  Owens,  Capt. 

Brownlee  Kight  Half  llauley 

Frye  Left  Half  Leitcl 

Harrison  Full  Back  Xicliolls 

Kel'eree,  Ciias.  Aull,  P.  A.  C  ,  Pittsburg.  Ump  re, 
E.  G.  Smith,  Martin's  Ferry. 

I'OOT  B.ALL  NOTE.S. 

.Since  the  last  two  games  the  bovs  have  de- 
veloped great  reputations  as  luud  horses. 

Nicholls  captained  the  team  in  the  second 
Geneva  game.  He  is  hitting  the  line  much 
harder  than  at  the  begmning  of  the  season. 

The  team  jjlays  Thiel  at  Cireenville  Thanks- 
giving. 

Captain  Owens  has  entirely  recovered  horn 
his  injuries  and  fills  his. old  place  behind  the 
line. 

McConnell  s|)nuned   his  ankle  in'  the  last 


half  of  the  W,  &  J.  game  and  Weller  took  his 
place. 

On  Saturday,  November  3,  the  second 
eleven  defeated  the  Nev/  Castle  High  School 
team  in  an  exciting  game  by  a  score  of  24  to 
o.  The  second  team  played  a  snappy  game 
and  clearly  outclassed  the  visitors  bv  their 
c]uick  work.  Their  tumbling  in  the  early  part 
of  the  game  was  verv  noticeable,  but  soon 
they  got  down  to  good,  hard  work  and  pushed 
the  High  School  Men  all  over  the  field.  The 
teatures  of  the  game  were  the  tackling  ot  Muse 
for  New  Castle  and  the  sprinting  and  tackling 
of  Berry  for  the  home  team.  Dogleman 
played  a  good  game  at  quarter,  and  his  at- 
tempts at  goal  were  e.xcusable  on  account  ot 
the  extremely  high  wind.  The  officials  were: 
Referee,  Owens;  linesman,  Cooper,  of  West- 
minster; umpire,  McCreery,  of  New  Castle. 

At  one  stage  of  the  W.  C.-N.  C.  H.  S. 
game  Robertson  spent  some  time  on  his  head 
in  a  mud  hole.  He  was  about  two  hours  and 
a  half  getting  his  hair  combed  after  the  game. 


The  program  of  the  entertainment  given  in 
College  Chajiel  on  Friday  evening,  October 
ig,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foot  ball  team,  w^as  as 
follows: 

Piano  Solo,  "Tra  Diavolo, "        -        Sydney  Smith 

Mi.ss  Anna  Caldwell. 
Declamation,  "The  Tare  Upon  the  Floor,"  - 

W.  D.  Gamhle 

Vocal  Solo,  "Carnival  of  Venice,"    -  .Jules  Benedict 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark. 
Declamation,  "Mary,  Queeu  of  Scots, "     J.  B.  Black 
Piano  Solo,  "Spinning  Soug,"        -       Tr.  Spiudler 

Miss  Bertha  Black. 
Recitation,  "Death  Bed  of  Benedict  Arnold." 

Heiliert  Heylep 
Ti-io,  "Parting  Whispers,"     -       -       -  - 

Miller,  Ferguson  and  Trainor 
Reading,  "The  Octaroon,"  -  Miss  .Jane  Donaldson 
Harp   Solo,    "Variations   of    Home,  Sweet 

Home,"       -----  Obuteur 
Miss  Gertrude  Clark. 
Vocal  Solo,  "Suswer. "       -       .      -       .  Robyn 
Prof  Halm. 
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LOCALS. 

'  Rail  tor  Hastings. 
It's  a  good  thing,  shove  it  along. 
Mr.  D.  is  sporting  a  pair  of  new  gloves. 
She  would  drive  and  she  just  couldn't  help  it. 
A  number  of  the  students  went  home  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Jay  Kuhn,  '94,  spent  .Sabbath,  Nov  4, 
at  his  home. 

Alice  Elliott  is  improving  slowly.  We  hope 
to  see  her  in  school  soon. 

S.  G.  Bailev,  '94,  has  entered  the  U.  P. 
Seminar)-  at  Xenia,  Ohio. 

W.  D.  Walton  spent  Sabbath,  the  4th  insl., 
with  friends  in  Grove  City. 

A  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  a  recent 
examination  spelt  cough  "coff. " 

Rev.  W.  S.  Nevin,  of  Verona,  spent  a  few 
days  with  his  brother  Hugh  recently. 

Maynard  and  King  have  added  "Five 
Points"  to  their  grades  for  the  present  term. 

Mr.  B.  wore  a  very  dejected  look  for  a  few 
davs,  but  lias  returned  to  his  usual  Speer-its. 

Professor — "Is  this  gas  tasteless'?"  .Stu- 
dent—  "Yes,  sir,  it  is;  it  has  a  sort  ol  swct'tish 
taste. 

R.  D.  Nicholls  recently  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  tViends  in  the  neighborhood  of  West 
Sunburv. 

Wilhelm  is  busily  engaged  in  reading  Ivan- 
hoe  and  pronounces  it  a  work  of  surpassmg 
excellence. 

James  Whitla,  Esq.,  of  Sharon,  was  one  of 
the  spectators  at  the  Geneva  Westminster 
game,  Oct.  27. 

Warden  went  after  pheasants  and  rabbits  on 
the  loth  inst.  He  said  the  hunting  was  the 
best  he  ever  enjoyed. 

J.  C.  Nicholls,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class 
of  Grove  City  College,  made  his  brother,  R. 
D.,  a  short  visit  recently. 


Whiz !  !  !  A  putT  of  smoke,  an  odor  ol 
burnt  powder  and  a  pale-faced  boy.  For 
further  ])articulars,  incjuire  of  J.  C. 

Did  you  observe  the  smile  which  spread 
over  Mr.  A.'s  beaming  countenance  as  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  lecture  ? 

.Several  of  the  boys,  perhaps  too  anxious  to 
wait  until  election,  received  returns  over  a 
pi'i\'ate  wire  on  the  night  of  Oct.  31. 

W.  T.  Pierce  witnessed  the  Grove  City- 
Geneva  game  at  Beaver  Falls  on  the  3rd  inst., 
and  spent  the  following  Sabbath  at  home. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Svvogger,  class  of  '89,  who  has 
been  traveling  for  his  he.ilth,  was  visiting 
friends  in  New  Wilmington  the  past  month. 

One  of  the  recent  reactions  developed  by  a 
student  in  Junior  chemistry  was  the  decompo- 
sition of  holes  in  the  ground  by  means  of  fire. 

Speeches  in  chapel  are  getting  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Friends  of  Westminster  come 
around  and  see  us.    You  are  always  welcome. 

New  Wilmington  was  wrapped  in  innocuous 
repose  on  election  night  and  not  until  the  Post 
was  received  the  next  day  was  the  result  really 
known. 

Did  vou  smell  that  characteristic  odor  at 
the  h.ill  the  night  of  the  recejition  ?  It  was 
said  that  one  could  not  get  near  Mr.  A.  the 
next  morning. 

Why  was  Alexander  a  great  foot  ball  player? 
He  was  the  first  man  to  tackle  the  national 
banking  system.  (This  information  was  given 
by  Mr.'  P— e.) 

The  young  man  who  held  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus near  the  gas  jet  to  ascertain  what  it 
was,  found  out  in  a  more  jiainful  way  than  he 
had  anticipated. 

A  certain  young  man  mav  be  seen  wending 
his  way  in  the  same  direction  almost  every 
night.  No  doubt  there  is  an  attraction  at  the 
end  of  his  route. 

Miss  Jennie  McFate,  Miss  Elizabeth  Borland 
and  mother,  Jas.  R.  Magoffin,  Ed.  Little  and 
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W.  H.  Fulton  were  among  those  visiting-  col- 
lege friends  recently. 

Miss  Dunn,  the  tniveling  secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. ,  visited  the  association  recently. 
The  young  ladies  enjoyed  her  visit  very  much 
and  hope  to  see  her  soon  again. 

Nesbit  eagerly  sought  a  Post  the  day  after 
the  election,  but  when  he  read  of  the  majorities 
and  saw  no  roosters  he  ran  home  and  kept  in 
retirement  for  twenty-four  hours. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Rev  Veazey 
has  secured  sufficient  money  to  purchase  new 
heating  apparatus  for  the  college  which  will  be 
placed  in  position  during  the  holiday  vacation. 

Pierce  got  his  hair  cut  Nov.  13  The  oper- 
ation began  at  11:30  and  lasted  till  12:20. 
Take  careful  observations  as  to  the  length  of 
time  before  the  ne.x't  crop  is  ready  to  be  taken 
off. 

Miss  McLaughrv  spent  a  few  days  in  Scran- 
ton  recently  attending  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  state 
convention.  The  girls  are  looking  forward  to 
the  report,  anticipating  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
from  it. 

The  students  e.xpect,  in  the  near  future,  to 
present  the  laughable  burlesque,  entitled, 
"The  Deestrick  Skule."  Many  new  features 
will  be  added  to  the  piece  and  plenty  of  fun  is 
assured  to  all  who  may  attend. 

The  members  of  the  foot  ball  team  enjoyed 
the  novelty  of  an  early  (4:30)  breakfast  and 
witnessed  the  roseate  hues  of  early  dawn 
mounting  the  heavens  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
snow  storm  the  morning  thev  started  for 
Washington. 

The  union  meeting  of  the  Christian  associa- 
tions of  the  college,  at  wliich  the  young  men 
who  attended  the  Northheld  convention  re- 
ported, was  one  of  the  best  meetings  of  its 
kind  that  we  have  ever  ha<I.  The  reports 
were  all  \'ery  good. 

Cards  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Ber- 
tha Wilson,  daughter  of  Mrs.  H.  M.Wilson. 


of  this  place,  to  Mr.  Ward  Snodgrass,  a 
prominent  young  business  man  of  Pittsburg. 
The  wedding  will  be  solemnized  at  the  home 
ot  the  bride  on  Dec.  5. 

The  evening  spent  by  some  of  the  ladies  of 
the  Hall  at  Hotel  Anderson  was  reported  to 
have  been  very  enjoyable.  The  gentlemen 
certainly  know  how  to  entertain,  and  we  think 
the  ladies  will  never  forget  the  ])leasant  even- 
ing spent  at  their  club. 

The  following  dialogue  took  place  recently 
between  Robertson  and  the  Doctor  during  a 
psychology  examination:  Robertson — Doctor, 
will  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  the  import 
of  that  question?  Doctor  F. — I  don't  believe 
I  can.  Robertson,  sighing — Well,  I  can't 
either. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  conster- 
nation which  seized  the  inhabitants  of  this 
quiet  city  when  they  read  the  account  in  the 
New  Castle  papers  of  Prof  Mitchell's  unex- 
pected change  of  religious  belief  The  item 
stated  that  the  professor  was  the  pastor  of  the 
M.  E.  church  at  New  Wilmington.  Such 
flops  are  very  frequent  in  politics,  but  very 
rarely  heard  of  in  religion.  No  outward  signs 
of  the  change  have  yet  been  given,  but  the 
personal  declaration  of  it  is  being  earnestly 
awaited. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year, 
AVlien  tlie  meadows  are  brown  and  sear, 
To  tlie  grid-iron  the  athletes  repair, 
And  let  grow  long  their  hair. 

Each  one  is  in  armor  clad. 
Protected  from  liead  to  toe 
Like  the  knights  of  long  ago, 
For  foot  ball  is  the  fad. 

And  when  the  teams  each  other  face 
The  excitement  grows  apace; 
And  when  the  crowd  begins  to  yell 
It  is  tlie  players'  deatli-knell. 

And  the  story  of  the  game 

Is  always  about  the  same: 

A  run,  a  chase,  a  tackle,  a  fall; 

Three  stunned,  two  dead— that's  all. 

—.1.  S. 
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Weller  spends  a  great  deal  of  Iiis  time  in 
caring  for  a  pair  of  beantiful  white  rats. 
Nicholls  doesn't  love  them  so  much  as  his 
room-mate  does  and  handles  them  rather 
roughly  when  they  disturb  his  calm  repose. 
Later  advice:  Weller's  rats  have  disappeared 
and  he  is  in  deep  mourning. 

The  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  historv  of 
Westminster  was  the  utter  absence  of  applause 
when  the  Doctor  made  the  announcement  of 
the  regular  Thanksgiving  vacation.  In  his 
class  room  Prof.  Mitchell,  speaking  of  the 
strange  occurrence,  ventured  the  remark  that 
the  students  must  have  changed  their  views  in 
regard  to  holidays. 


EXCHANGES. 

For  foot  ball  news  see  the  Amherst  »SV//(/<7//', 
in  the  reading  room. 

An  excellent  paper  on  "Class  Drills"  may 
be  found  in  the  WasJdngtoii  Jeffcrsoniaii. 

An  excellent  symposium  of  political  prefer- 
ences of  students  of  Wooster  University  is 
found  in  the  Wooster  Voice  of  Oct.  27. 

Character  is  a  fruitful  source  of  happiness. 
No  one  can  be  really  happy  for  any  length  of 
time  without  good  character. — Prof,  Swing. 

It  is  said  that  no  college  in  all  England  pub- 
lishes a  college  paper.  This  is  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  number  of  papers  issued  by  our 
colleges. — Ex. 

An  Ann  Arbor  student  says  that  they  have 
just  two  rules,  namely:  Students  must  not 
burn  the  college  buildings  nor  kill  any  cif  the 
professors. — Ex. 

Amity  college  claims  to  have  one  good  pro- 
fessor, as  there  is  scarcely  a  hair's  breadth  be- 
tween him  and  heaven.  We  are  also  blessed 
in  having  a  good  professor. 

The  two  main  causes  of  poverty  are  waste 
and  speculation.  Waste,  through  saloons; 
speculation,  through  gambling,  stock  ex- 
changes and  trusts. — Aniitoniaii. 


Judge  no  one  by  his  relatives,  whatever 
criticism  you  pass  upon  his  companions. 
Relatives,  like  features,  are  thrust  upon  us; 
companions,  like  clothes,  are  more  or  less  of 
our  own  selection. — Kate  Field' s. 

Boyibus  Ivi.ssilnis 

Sweet  girfioruni. 
Girlibus  fifviVnis, 
Wanti  soinoruni. 

— Argonant. 

Let  your  college  course  teach  you  to  read, 
reason  and  reflect;  let  it  teach  you  observa- 
tion, judgment  and  self  dependence,  and  then 
you  will  not  meet  with  the  disappointed  con- 
fidence of  your  friends. — Ainitoniaii. 

We  consider  the  Silyl  to  be  one  of  our  best 
exchanges.  Its  pages  are  scanned  with  inter- 
est, and  we  derive  pleasure  and  profit  in  read- 
ing it.  We  recommend  it  to  our  students. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  reading  room. 

An  observant  man  is  one  who  sees  every- 
thing at  which  he  looks.  This  definition  may 
seem  paradoxical,  but  it  is  far  from  being  so. 
There  is  a  difference  between  seeing  and  look- 
ing, and  few  men  see  the  one  hundredth  part 
of  what  they  turn  their  eyes  upon  every  day 
they  0[)en  them. — Scliolastie. 

Among  college  students  foot  ball  is  one  of 
the  best  diversities  from  study.  Eor  develop- 
ing the  physical  man,  it  is  not  surpassed. 
*  *  *  Besides  doing  students  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  foot  ball  makes  the  college 
more  popular  and  thereby  increases  the  num- 
ber of  students.  —  Betliany  Collegian. 

Americanism  is  faith — the  faith  of  Columbus 
to  discover,  of  Washington  to  save,  and  of 
Lincoln  to  unify  and  redeem.  Americanism 
means  the  power  to  do  by  brain  what  else 
must  be  done  by  brawn.  It  means  the  en- 
thronement, in  every  crisis  or  prosaic  tluty,  of 
the  soul  above  the  body.  —  Gnnsaulus. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  W.  LI.  P.  Con  rant 
again  among  our  exchanges.  The  Coiirant 
staff,   in  behalf  of  the  university,  extends  an 
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invitation  to  the  old  members  ol  tlie  Western 
Pennsylvania  Oratorical  Association  to  debate 
on  any  chosen  subject.  We  are  glad  W.  U. 
1*.  has  started  the  l)all  rolling  again,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  the  invitation  accepted. 
What  is  to  hinder  us  from  accepting  ? 

The  excellence  of  tiie  womanhood  which 
the  college  trains  is  the  supreme  test  of  the 
worth  of  the  college.  The  type  of  character 
which  it  forms  and  the  influence  of  this  type 
are  now  becoming  revealed.  The  early  fears 
that  the  educated  woman  would  prefer  to  enter 
professional  rather  than  domestic  life  ha\e 
vanished.  All  the  ac'(|uired  knowledge,  all 
the  force  of  disciplined  strength,  all  the  en- 
larged nobility  of  character  which  the  college 
mav  have  contributed  will  find  in  the  home 
fitting  opportunities  for  use. — Pres.  T/iwing. 

A.  A.  SHAFFER, 

NEW  WILMINGTON,  PA. 

Shaving  and  hair  futting  done  in  su])erior  style  and 
at  local  prices. 

Two  doors  from  Postoffice 


TD.  s:oLLOw.i^"3r  &c  soisr. 

Make  a  Specialty  of 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Fine  Shoes 

lOU  Washington  St., 

NEW  CASTLE,  PA., 

DR.  G.  W.  GREENE, 
•!|-DE]SlTIg'F-P' 

Vo,  5  N.  Mercer  Street,  -  NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 

Everything  New.  Open  Day  and  Night 

CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

C.  A.  IWOORE,  Proprietor. 

Genkinger's  Old  Corner,    NEW  CASTLE. 

Menls  at  all  honrs,  2^  cents. 
Boarding  by  the  day  or  wt  ek        Stabling  in  connection. 

Seavy  &  Kowler, 

PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

No,  12  North  Mercer  Street,        NEW  CASTLE,  PA. 
Special  ludnceiuents  to  Students. 


WILLIAMS  &  BLEVINS 

Keep  a  First-Class  Stock  of 

liADiEs'  AND  Gents'  Rui^nishing  Goods 

UNDERWEAR,  HOSIERY,  UMBRELLAS,  HANDKERCHIEFS, 

MEf^'SSUlTSANDOVERCO/\TS 

COLLARS,  CUFFS  AND  TIES. 

We  always  keep  tne  latest  styles  in  F4ats.     Our  prices  are  the  lowest.    Give  us  a  call. 


gPECIAL  OFFER.— One  year's  subscription  for  $1.50,  in- 
cluding 12-colored  supplement. 


Bearings  Publishing  Co.,  Cliicago,  IM. 


VOL.  XI. 


AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  THEORY  OF  MATE- 
RIALISM. 

Materialism  is  the  theory  that  the  final  cause 
of  all  phenomena,  physical,  vital,  or  mental, 
is  found  in  matter.  The  theory  is  not  a  new- 
one.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  philosophical 
inquiry  considerable  importance  has  been  at- 
':ached  to  it.  In  its  beginning  philosophy  was 
objective  in  character.  It  was  occupied  main- 
ly  with  the  different  phases  of  matter,  while 
the  great  subject  field  of  research  \d\  almost 
wholly  unexplored.  The  progress  of  philoso- 
phy has  been  marked  by  two  tendencies  :  the 
one  absolute  idealism  which  finally  denies  the 
e.xistence  of  matter,  and  the  other  absolute 
materialism,  whose  course  of  reasoning  leads 
to  the  annihilation  of  mind  and  sp'rit. 

Epicurus,  following  the  teaching  of  some  of 
the  earlier  Greek  atomists,  gave  definite  form 
to  a  theory  of  materialism  which,  with  but  a 
few  modifications,  has  been  received  by  many 
modern  scientists.  The  principal  points  in- 
volved in  this  theory  are  :  (i)  The  eternity 
of  matter.  (2)  The  endowment  of  material 
substances  with  an  inherent  force  which  under 
certain  conditions  produces  various  phenom- 
ena.   (3  )  The  existence  of  all  things  is  due  to 
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natural  causes,  whether  their  operations  be 
latent  or  not.  (4)  Consciouness  is  merely  the 
result  of  organization,  in  other  words  the  only 
source  of  our  knowledge  is  sensation.  (5 )  All 
mental  and  moral  operations  are  ascribed  to 
mechanical  processes  of  material  origin.  (6) 
The  materiality  of  the  soul  and  the  consequent 
denial  of  its  immortality. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  any  theory  must  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
has  flourished,  the  character  of  those  who 
have  held  it,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  higher 
spiritual  needs  of  the  hunjan  race.  If  a  theory 
be  based  upon  a  sure  foundation  ;  if  it  be  pro- 
mulgated by  those  who  are  real  benefactors  of 
the  race  ;  if  it  illuminate  the  path  of  life  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted without  hesitancy.  Guided  by  these 
considerations  we  shall  ])roceed  with  our  in- 
vestigation and  draw  our  conclusions. 

The  founder  of  modern  materialism  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  Gassendi,  a  French 
philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
materialism  of  Gassendi,  difTers  from  that  of 
E])icurus  in  its  hylozvic  character,  in  that  the 
former  believed  matter  to  possess  sensation. 
Subsequent  investigations  by  some  of  Gas- 
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sendi's  lollovvers  gave  foundation  to  tlie  tlieory 
that  all  mental  characteristics  may  be  traced 
to  physical  conditions.  Hobbes,  one  oi  the 
earlier  English  materialists,  referred  every 
mental  operation  to  sensation.  He  regarded 
the  mind  as  material,  and  sensation  as  the 
eftect  which  external  matter  produces  upon 
the  material  which  we  call  mind.  Assuming 
that  matter  is  the  only  reality  he  denied  the 
possibility  of  any  metaphysical  knowledge. 
With  him  motion  is  the  ultimate  principle  of 
all  phenomena  connected  both  with  the  exis- 
tence and  the  change  of  bodies. 

Locke's  philosophy,  although  ambiguous  in 
its  statements  respecting  the  origin  of  ideas, 
has  been  interpreted  by  materialists  to  their 
own  advantage.  Locke  himself  was  not  a 
materialist,  yet  the  influence  of  his  writings 
had  much  to  do  with  intrr)ducing  materialism 
into  England.  Priestly  and  Hartley,  two  of 
Locke's  successors,  adopted  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  developed  a  materialistic  psychol- 
ogy, but  admitted  a  belief  in  a  supernatural 
revelation.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  tliey  had 
few  followers. 

The  materialists  of  the  French  school,  many 
of  whom  received  then-  ideas  from  Locke, 
differed  widely  in  their  theories.  Almost 
every  grade  of  oijinion  was  held,  from  the^ 
ories  which  were  theistic  and  which  even  af- 
firmed the  necessity  o/  a  divine  revelation,  to 
a  bold  denial  of  the  existence  of  human  free- 
dom, of  morality,  or  of  God  himself  Mate- 
rialistic atheism  reached  its  climax  in  the 
Positive  Philosophy  of  Ccmte.  This  theory, 
proceeding  upon  the  assum|jtion  that  tlie 
senses  are  the  only  source  of  knowledge,  de- 
nied the  existence  of  mind,  and  rejected  the 
idea  of  God  and  the  future  life.  According  to 
Comte  we  know  only  physical  phenomena 
and  the  laws  which  determine  them.  But 
since  matter  alone  exists  these  laws  control  not 
only  what  we  call  mental  phenomena  but 
.social  conditions  and  historical  events  as  well. 
-Since  everything  is  under  the  control  of  physi- 


cal laws  which  are  invariable  in  their  opera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of 
human  action.  Man  is  superior  to  the  brute 
creation  only  by  virtue  of  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  brain  and  its  capacity  for  receiving 
instruction.  Possessing  no  I'reedom  of  action 
man  carries  no  responsibility,  and  is  answer- 
able to  no  one  for  his  character  and  conduct. 
Lideed  as  has  been  seen  the  existence  of  a 
great  Moral  Governor  is  excluded  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  theory. 

The  materialism  of  Germany  is  a  bold 
avowal  of  the  theory  thai  matter  alone  is  real. 
It  is  eternal,  indestructible,  and  unchangeable. 
There  is  no  force  a[)art  from  matter,  and 
therefore  no  force  to  which  the  creation  of 
matter  may  be  referred.  The  evolution  ot 
matter  and  force  under  the  oiieration  of  fixed 
laws  has  produced  the  uni\'erse.  Even  man 
himself  is  only  a  development  of  the  lower 
organisms.  Force  apart  from  matter  does  not 
exist.  Hence  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
soul  in  the  common  meaning  of  the  term,  nor 
can  there  be  a  Su]jreme  Intelligence  which 
brings  into  existence  the  various  classes  of 
beings.  All  life  and  action  are  referred  to 
physical  and  chemical  forces.  Since  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  created  human  soul,  death 
ends  all.  Man  is  immortal  onlv  by  virtue  of 
the  indestructibility  ot  the  elements  which 
enter  into  his  organization,  and  which  after 
his  death  enter  into  the  composition  of  other 
bodies. 

A  form  of  materialism  prevalent  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  received  a  powerful  impulse  from 
the  Darwinian  school  of  philosophers.  This 
form  is  declared  to  depend  upon  facts  in 
physical  science.  The  general  opinion  of 
Darwin  and  his  supporters  is,  briefly  stated, 
that  matter  contains  the  "promise  and  potency 
of  every  form  and  quality  of  life."  The 
higher  of  beings  have  been  evolved  from 
lower  forms  of  life,  and  these  from  still  lower 
forms  until  conditions  of  life  are  found  which 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  inorganic  m.it- 
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ter.  "These  changes  arc  alleged  to  be  the 
result  of  operations  which  have  proceeded 
through  an  almost  inconceivable  space  of  time, 
and  their  nature  has  been  determined  by  a 
process  of  'natural  selection,'  and  according 
to  the  law  of  the  'survival  of  the  fittest.'  " 
The  phenomena  ot  life  are  due  to  physical 
forces  which  are  inseparable  from  matter. 
Prof.  Huxley,  in  his  "Physical  Basis  of  Lite," 
denies  that  life  is  a  i)rinciple  distinct  from  or- 
ganization, and  declares  it  to  be  merelv  a 
product  of  the  qualities  of  protO])lasm.  In 
short,  the  elements  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  inorganic  matter  produce  lite  bv 
\irtue  of  a  difTerent  arrangement  of  their 
molecules.  Pushing  this  course  ot  reasoning 
to  its  necessary  conclusions,  the  great  natural- 
ist denies  volition,  and  declares  that  all  move- 
ments of  animals  and  men  are  automatical. 
Consciousness  has  no  power  to  control  these 
movements,  inasmuch  as  consciousness  itself 
is  only  a  product  of  the  activities  of  matter. 

Herbert  Spencer  declares  that  all  we  know, 
or  are  capable  of  knowing,  is  that  force  exists. 
Of  the  nature  of  this  force  we  are  ignorant. 
We  only  know  that  phvsical  forces  are  trans- 
formed into  chemical,  and  these  in  turn  into 
\'ital,  and  thus  all  phenomena  mav  be  ac- 
counted for.  Spencer's  own  words  are  : 
"Various  classes  of  facts  unite  to  prove  that 
the  law  of  metamorphosis,  which  holds  among 
the  physical  forces,  holds  ecjually  between 
them  and  the  mental  forces.  How  this  meta- 
morphosis takes  place — how  a  force  existing 
as  motion,  light  or  heat,  can  become  a  mode 
of  consciousness  is  mysterious  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
greater  mystery  than  the  transformation  of 
physical  forces  into  each  other." 

A  brief  survey  of  the  theory  of  materialism 
teaches  us  that  notwithstanding  its  various 
modifications,  its  present  form  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  its  original  form.  Its  advocates  may 
disagree  on  minor  points,  but  its  great  under- 
lying principles  remain  the  same,  viz  :  posi- 
tively that  all  physical,  vital  and  mental  phe- 


nomena are  the  product  of  physical  forces  ; 
negatively  that  mind  and  spirit  have  no  ex- 
istence. 

A  careful  investigation  convinces  us  that  : 
I.  Materialism  scientiffically  is  an  unsatisfac- 
tory theory. 

Scientific  materialism  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  correlation  of  physic- 
al forces.  That  is,  any  one  physical 
force  may  be  converted  into  any  of  the 
the  others.  They  are  quantitively  equivalent, 
and  all  may  be  resolved  into  motion.  The 
conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  all  force, 
whatever  results  it  may  produce,  is  one  and 
the  s.mie  thing.  It  heat  be  the  product  of 
one  kind  of  motion,  and  light  of  another  kind, 
it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  life  is  only  an- 
cjther  kind  of  motion  and  thought  another. 
If  therefore,  physical,  vital  and  mental  forces 
all  are  resolvable  into  motion  ol  the  molecules 
of  matter,  it  follows  that  these  forces  are  iden- 
tical in  nature  and  mutually  convertible.  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  "  Thought  is  in 
some  mysterious  way  correlated  to  the  other 
natural  forces,  and  this  even  in  the  face  of  the 
tact  that  it  has  never  been  measured."  (Hu.x- 
ley.) 

.Su[)i;)ose  we  admit  that  muscular,  nervous, 
vital  and  mental  energy  are  physical  in  their 
nature  :  we  ask  the  scientific  materialist  to 
explain  their  operations.  If  the  molecules  of 
matter  are  constantly  changing  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  muscular  energy  is 
not  always  in  operation,  and  that  an  organism 
retains  its  unity  amidst  the  change  of  its 
atoms?  If  thought  depend  upon  mere  ner- 
vous vibration,  or  changes  in  matter,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  wonderful  power  and  its 
remarkable  modes  of  operation  ?  Moreover 
the  principle  of  correlation  assumes  that  all 
forces  are  the  same  in  quaiitity.  There  can 
be  no  correlation  unless  this  be  true.  Same- 
ness in  cjuantity  can  be  determined  only  by 
measurement.  Physical  forces  may  be  meas- 
ured :  but  who  has  ever  succeeded  in  measur- 
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ing  thought  ?  Such  an  operation  is  inconceiv- 
able. If  thought  cannot  be  measured  it  can 
not  be  a  quantity  ;  and  if  it  be  not  a  quantity 
it  cannot  be  a  force.  Again,  such  a  relation 
and  correlation  as  that  which  is  declared  to 
exist  between  physical  and  mental  phenomena 
presupposes  for  these  a  common  law  or  prin- 
ciple of  mechanism.  But  we  are  conscious  of 
no  such  thing.  The  operations  of  physical 
and  mental  forces  are  widely  different  and 
often  contradictory.  Physical  forces  all  tend 
to  equilibrium.  Mental  forces  resist  such  a 
state.  If  these  forces  are  correlative,  how  ex- 
plain their  counteraction  ?  Here  the  material- 
ist can  give  us  no  light.  Facts  which  he  can 
not  explain  he  either  ignores  or  denies.  At- 
tempting to  account  for  ail  phenomena  on  the 
principle  that  matter  alone  exists,  he  becomes 
involved  in  a  confusing  mass  ol  contradictions 
and  proves  nothing. 

II.  Metaphysically,  materialism  is  untenable, 
because  it  contradicts  tJie  facts  of  consciousness. 

The  knowledge  of  the  ego  in  self-conscious- 
ness is  the  fundamental  princi])le  of  all 
knowledge.  We  know  that  we  are.  There 
is  a  universal  consciousness  of  real  existence. 
Nothing  in  our  nature  indicates  that  we  are 
simply  a  state  or  mode  of  something  else. 
This  existence,  according  to  sf  If-conscious- 
ness,  is  individual  and  is  capable  of  thought, 
feeling  and  volition.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
self-consciousness  as  the  "product  of  inter- 
action in  a  multiplicity  of  things,  but  only  as 
the  utterance  of  an  indivisible  being."  The 
materialist  concludes  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  mind,  yet  every  man  has  the  witness 
within  himself  of  its  existence.  Self  con- 
sciousness also  has  the  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  intelligent,  free  agent  within  and 
the  material  body  which  it  controls  and 
through  which  it  operates.  Even  a  theorv  of 
materialism  cannot  originate  or  be  promul- 
gated vvithout  assuming  the  existence  of  mind 
as  a  separate  entity.  The  materialist  holds 
that  thought  is  only  a  product  of  molecular 


motion,  yet  self-consciousness  has  the  ability 
to  separate  mental  from  material  functions. 
As  opposed  to  the  theory  of  the  materialist 
we  believe  with  Prof  Ladd  that,  "The  mind 
'is  a  real  being  in  the  highest  sense  in  which 
any  finite  being  can  be  real.  Its  claim  to  be 
considered  real  is  more  indisputable  than  the 
same  claim  as  put  forth  for  any  material  thing; 
it  is  unique.  The  reality  of  mind  underlies 
and  makes  possible  all  our  knowledge  of  other 
real  beings,  and  all  our  assumptions  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  being.  It  is  only  on  con- 
dition of  granting  its  reality,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  that  we  affirm  the  reality  of 
other  beings." 

///.  Etiiically,  materialism  is  destructive  to 
freedom  and  personal  accountability,  and  is 
atheistic. 

Materialism,  referring  all  mental  action  to 
physical  forces  which  act  necessarily  and  uni- 
formly, thereby  denies  all  freedom  of  action. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneity.  The 
stern  law  of  necessity  controls  all  human 
action.  But  is  this  theory  consistent  with 
popular  opinion  ?  The  power  of  self-deter- 
mination is  possessed  by  men  universally.  We 
have  an  instinctive  feeling  that  we  possess  an 
activity  all  our  own.  Self-consciousness  de- 
clares that  we  are  not  governed  by  physical 
necessity.  Free  agency  is  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  Let  free  agency  be  denied 
and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  moral  accountability.  And 
this  is  just  one  of  the  tenets  of  materialism. 
By  denying  the  freedom  of  the  will  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  accountable,  and  by  banishing 
mind  from  the  universe  leaves  no  moral  gov- 
ernor to  whom  we  are  .imenable.  Follow  this 
course  of  reasoning  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion, and  even  human  legislation  becomes  ty- 
ranny and  the  punishment  of  evildoers  a 
crime.  Indeed  the  whole  realm  of  morality 
disappears  and  conscience  loses  its  meaning. 
Such  a  theory  is  repugnant  to  our  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  nature.    There  is  within  every 
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human  breast  a  sense  of  sin  and  a  feeling  of 
accountability.  These  are  convictions  which 
no  amount  of  argument  can  entirely  remove. 
Nor  are  these  convictions  the  product  of  edu- 
cational development.  The  testimony  of  the 
ages  proves  that  they  have  existed  in  the  souls 
of  men  since  the  creation.  They  are  innate. 
Whole  hetacombs  have  been  offered  as  an 
atonement  for  sin.  The  smoking  altars  and 
mitred  priests  of  Israel,  the  broken  columns 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  temples,  the  myriads 
of  heathen  sanctuaries  where  flows  the  blood 
of  innocent  victims  and  altars  breathe  sweet 
incense  to  the  skies,  all  teach  the  universal 
conviction  of  sm  and  the  necessity  of  expia- 
tion. Materialism,  with  all  its  labored  theo- 
ries of  physical  necessitarianism  and  its  bold 
assertionsthat  morality  is  only  an  illusion,  can- 
not emancipate  men  from  the  laws  of  their  na- 
ture. The  testimony  ol  the  senses  sometimes 
may  be  delusive,  but  moral  convictions  are 
authoritative.  The  human  race  will  continue 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  conscience  and 
cherish  the  feeling  of  moral  accountability 
which  belongs  to  free  agents. 

IV.  Rationally,  materialism  involves  absurdi- 
ties. 

Materialism  refers  to  unintelligent  physical 
forces  "all  organisms  from  the  fungus  to  man," 
as  well  as  all  vital  and  mental  phenomena. 
This  simply  means  that  we  are  to  believe  that 
an  intelligent  effect  may  be  produced  by  an 
unintelligent  cause.  The  absurdity  becomes 
apparent  when  this  principle  is  illustrated  by 
some  of  the  inventions  of  human  genius. 
The  magnificent  structure  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  of  the  capitol  at  Washington  show 
evidences  of  design.  They  are  monuments  to 
the  intelligence  and  forethought  of  the  archi- 
tects. Every  department  of  art  and  .science 
bears  witness  to  the  same  truth.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  supposition 
that  these  structures,  these  marvelous  "works 
of  art,  these  wonderful  in\  entions  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  unintelligent  causes.    Such  an  idea 


would  not  for  an  instant  be  entertained  by  any 
one  who  has  the  power  of  reason.  But  the 
absurdity  becomes  infinitely  greater  when  the 
vast  universe,  with  its  teleological  structure,  is 
referred  to  the  operation  of  an  "inscrutable 
force."  Here  is  a  violation  of  the  intuitive 
truth  that  eveiy  effect  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  Men  cannot  rationally  accept  such  a 
theory. 

Again,  in  its  denial  of  mind  as  a  separate 
entity,  and  its  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  thought;  ma'.erialism  is  a  mere 
hypothesis,  which  is  absolutely  irrational.  On 
this  point  we  quote  from  Thompson' s  Christian 
Theism.  "The  assertion  that  nothing  exists 
but  matter,  to  have  meaning  at  all,  must  sig- 
nify that  those  unknown  and  subtle  causes 
which  give  rise  to  the  appearance  of  the  mate- 
rial give  rise  also  to  those  of  the  mental  world. 
This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  substratum 
of  matter,  if  the  word  may  be  employed,  is 
identical  with  that  of  mind  ;  in  other  words, 
that  two  existing  things,  which  in  all  their 
manifestations  are  totally  distinct  from  one  an- 
other, are  yet  identical  in  their  unknown  real- 
ity. Rut  two  things  which  are  wholly  un- 
known in  themselves  cannot  be  known  to  ex- 
ist in  the  same  way,  or  with  any  community 
of  properties  or  attributes.  In  all  cognition 
they  are  evidently  and  totally  distinct  ;  what 
warrant  can  be  found,  except  that  of  superfi 
cial  confidence  and  bold  assertion,  for  declar- 
ing them  identical  beyond  the  reach  of  cog- 
nition ?" 

Once  more,  when  materialism  would  substi- 
tute the  "  consciousness  of  necessity"  for  free 
self-determination,  it  ignores  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  absolutely 
neces.sary  without  a  knowledge  of  freedom. 
The  former  presupposes  the  latter.  Material- 
ism recognizes  the  power  which  we  have  to 
decide  against  it,  but  it  regards  this  decision 
as  governed  by  the  law  of  necessity.  When, 
however,  it  urges  its  claims  upon  men  and 
asks  them  to  accept  its  theories,  it  in  efifect 
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acknowledges  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
thus  acts  on  a  principle  which  is  destructive  to 
materialism  itself  The  theory  is  selr-contra- 
dictory  and  involves  so  many  absurdities  that 
it  cannot  be  accepted  rationally. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  investiga- 
tion that  materialism  is  not  based  upon  a  sure 
foundation.  Its  underlying  principles  are,  at 
the  best,  mere  assumptions,  whereas  a  theory, 
to  be  able  to  stand,  must,  be  based  upon  eter- 
nal verities.  Materialism  in  all  its  modifica- 
tions, whether  they  be  the  grosser  forms  or 
the  more  refined  and  scientific  theories  ot  de- 
velopment, has  been  gladly  received  by  the 
atheists  of  all  ages.  It  is  a  form  of  philoso- 
phy easily  comprehended.  Its  very  shallow- 
ness and  weakness  recommend  it  to  many 
minds.  Men,  with  Athenian  curiosity,  are 
ready  to  listen  to  and  accept  a  theory  which 
may  be  mastered  without  any  exercise  of 
thought.  For  this  reason  materialism  has  had 
many  advocates.  In  their  mad  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  feeling  of  moral  accountability, 
and  thus  give  rein  to  their  natural  propensi- 
ties, multitudes  of  the  gay  and  dissolute  have 
accepted  it  gladly.  The  highest  good  it  has 
in  view  is  pleasure,  and  since  its  first  promul- 
gation it  has  pandered  to  the  corruption  and 
licentiousness  of  its  advocates.  It  casts  no 
light  upon  life's  pathway.  It  has  no  balm  for 
the  wounded  spirit.  It  fails  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  the  soul  for  something  better  than 
we  haye  known.  It  holds  out  no  incentive  to 
a  godly  life  by  revealing  glimpses  of  heaven's 
glory.  Pronouncing  all  spiritual  existence  an 
absurdity  and  religion  a  dream,  it  stifles  every 
conviction  of  man's  higher  duty,  crushes  ev- 
ery heavenly  aspiration,  and  promises  only 
annihilation  as  the  ultimate  reward  of  human- 
ity. Self  consciousness  will  always  testify 
against  it.  Reason  will  ever  repel  its  ad- 
vances. Experimental  knowledge  will  always 
be  inconsistent  with  its  teachings.  While 
above  all  P'aith  will  triumph  over  its  defeats, 
and  look  with  eyeundazzled  upon  the  life  and 


glories'  of  that  immortality  whose  existence 
materialism  has  endeavored  to  disprove. 

R.  J.  Love. 

AFTER  FIFTEEN  YEARS. 

I  graduated  at  Westminster  College  in  i8g6, 
and  after  spendmg  four  years  at  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  I  settled  in  a  thriving  town 
in  the  West  to  practice  my  chosen  profession. 
My  labors  had  been  crowned  with  success  for 
twelve  years,  but  in  the  summer  of  191 2  my 
health  gradually  failed,  and  my  medical  skill, 
which  had  killed  and  cured  scores  of  others, 
had  no  effect  upon  myself  I  consulted  other 
physicians  with  no  better  result,  until  finally 
one  gave  overwork  as  the  cause  of  my  illness. 
Then  I  did  not  wonder  that  my  case  had  baf- 
fled the  skill  of  such  eminent  persons,  as  over- 
work was  one  trait  of  my  character  never  very 
prominent  at  home  or  at  college.  But  he  ad- 
vised me  to  rest,  so.  leaving  my  patients  in 
the  care  of  a  younger  physician,  I  started  for 
my  native  home  in  New  Wilmington,  which  I 
had  not  visited  and  heard  very  little  Irom  for 
fifteen  years. 

After  several  days'  travel,  Monday  evening, 
Sept.  18,  found  me,  very  tired,  at  New  Wil- 
mington Junction.  Our  train  came  after  a 
short  wait  and  a  surprise  awaited  me.  Instead 
of  the  old  car,  with  hard  seats  along  the  side, 
I  found  myself  seated  in  a  large  chair  in  a 
luxuriously  furnished  parlor  car.  Seated  near 
me  were  two  young  ladies.  From  their  con- 
versation I  learned  they  were  coming  to  visit 
a  sister  attending  college.  I  also  learned  that 
some  Hall  was  to  be  dedicated  that  night. 
At  length  I  could  restrain  my  curiosity  no 
longer,  so  I  asked  what  Hall  was  to  be  dedi- 
cated. They  replied  that  it  was  the  Chrest- 
omath  Hall.  This  only  served  to  arouse  my 
curiosity  more,  so  I  told  them  I  had  been  a 
Chrestomath  girl  while  at  college.  I  seemed 
to  have  struck  the  right  chord,  for  instantly 
their  manner  changed,  and  they  told  me  that 
the  room  in  the  college  had  long  since  been 
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too  small,  but  until  this  year  they  were  ob- 
liged to  use  it.  Now,  however,  their  financial 
affairs  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  build  a 
Hall,  and  it  was  to  be  dedicated  that  night. 

At  this  moment  the  brakeman  called  New 
Wilmington,  and  in  place  of  the  old  station 
was  a  large  new  one.  Here  my  young  friends' 
sister  met  them  and  joined  them  in  asking 
me  to  the  Ladies'  Hall.  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation anci  we  started  for  the  Hall.  When  we 
came  opposite  the  college,  there,  on  the  spot 
which  I  remembered  as  Mr.  Lewis'  garden, 
stood  a  handsome  brick  building.  I  stood 
amazed.  Surely  this  could  not  be  the  Hall. 
But  there,  beyond  a  doubt,  engraved  on  the 
marble  plate  above  the  door  were  the  words, 
"  Chrestomath  Hall." 

We  had  not  time  to  inspect  it  long,  but  hur- 
ried on  to  the  Ladies'  Hall  ;  and  after  supper 
such  an  excitement  and  such  a  running  in  and 
out  of  the  northeast  bay  window  room,  with 
the  question  of,  "  How  do  I  look  ?"  which  was 
always  answered  by,  "  Oh  !  lovely."  At  eight 
o'clock  we  went  to  the  new  Hall.  The  per- 
formances were  imposing,  especially  the  mu- 
sical part  of  the  programme,  a  proof  that  the 
money  spent  in  building  the  new  conservatory 
had  been  profitably  expended. 

After  the  performance  we  waited  to  inspect 
the  Hall  further,  and  if  the  exterior  was  fine 
the  interior  was  much  more  so.    Soft  velvet 


carpets  covered  the  floor  and  curtains  of  finest 
lace  fell  over  the  windows,  while  beautiful  pic- 
tures adorned  the  walls,  among  which  I  recog- 
nized the  large  painting  and  crayon  which  had 
hung  for  so  long  in  the  old  room,  their  beauty 
unsurpassed  by  their  newer  rivals.  Above 
the  platform,  in  large  raised  letters,  was  our 
molto  :  "As  the  Labor  so  the  Reward."  In- 
stead of  our  Hardman  piano  stood  a  hand- 
some new  Mason  &  Hamlin  concert  grand, 
while  a  beautiful  j^iano  lamp  shed  its  soft  rays 
over  all,  and  a  large  chandelier  gave  addition- 
al light.  The  president's  and  secretary's 
chairs  were  large,  easy  ones,  and  a  fur  rug 
was  in  its  place  on  the  platform  on  which  the 
performers  stood.  Adjoining  the  society  room 
was  a  dressing  and  cloak  room  combined,  fur- 
nished with  all  necessary  equipments,  and 
there  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  their  beauty 
undimmed  by  age,  hung  the  two  Japanese 
parasols,  a  proof  that  in  the  midst  of  prosper- 
ity our  girls  did  not  forget  old  friends. 

Sadness  and  joy  struggled  for  mastery  in 
my  heart  as  I  left  the  Hall  that  night.  Sad- 
ness that  the  noble  girls  of  the  early  days  of 
the  society  were  not  there  to  witness  the  won- 
derful changes  they  had  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about,  and  joy  that  our  best  wishes 
and  most  earnest  prayers  concerning  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Chrestomath  society  had  been 
more  than  realized.  L.  M.  '96. 
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The  second  entertainment  on  the  lecture 
course  was  given  by  the  Ariel  Ladies'  Quar- 
tet, assisted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McCormick,  the 
Riverside  whistler.  The  concert  was  one  of 
the  best  ever  given  on  the  course  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience.  In 
her  violin  solos  Miss  Christie  showed  remark- 
able talent  and  her  performances  received 
nothing  but  commendation.  Miss  Foster's 
vocal  solos  were  also  highly  appreciated,  her 
selections  showing  great  compass  of  voice  and 
sweetness  of  tone.  Mr.  McCormick' s  imita- 
tions oi  birds  were  verv  yood, 


H.  H.  Emmett,  the  Indian  orator,  deliv- 
ered his  lecture  on  the  "  North  American  In- 
dian" to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  on 
Monday  evening,  Nov.  6.  Mr.  Emmett  him- 
self is  an  Indian,  but  his  race  can  be  told  only 
by  his  color  and  magnificent  physique.  In 
his  lecture  he  brings  the  Indian  cjuestion  plain- 


ly before  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  shows 
a  state  of  affairs  which  casts  a  blot  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  United  States  government 
for  fair  dealing.  Mr.  Emmett  is  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  certainly  his  earnest  efiforts 
should  produce  public  sentiment  which  will 
eventually  lead  to  legislation  on  behalf  of  his 
race.  His  frequent  sallies  of  wit  elicited  pro- 
longed applause.  Mr.  Enmiett's  lecture  was 
very  highly  appreciated  and  he  may  be  sure 
of  a  heartv  reception  it  he  is  on  the  college 
lecture  course  at  some  future  time. 


In  the  death  of  Dr.  James  McCosh  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distin- 
guished metaphysicians  and  influential  educa- 
tors. Although  Dr.  McCosh  was  a  compara- 
tively old  man  when  he  came  to  his  adopted 
country,  yet  his  work  since  that  time  would 
entitle  him  to  a  high  position  among  learned 
men,  even  if  his  great  achievements  in  his  na- 
tive country  were  left  out  of  consideration. 
Dr.  McCosh  is  best  known  in  this  country  by 
his  wonderfully  successful  term  as  president  of 
Princeton  College.  He  instilled  his  own 
Scotch  enthusiasm  into  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents and  created  an  intense  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution  among  the  friends  of 
the  college.  During  Dr.  McCosh's  adminis- 
tration the  number  of  instructors  was  increased 
from  ten  to  forty  and  the  number  ot  students 
in  attendance  was  trebled.  He  also  wielded  a 
powerful  influence  in  stamping  out  the  barbar- 
ous practice  of  hazing.  The  character  of  his 
life  and  his  literary  works  will  long  preserve  a 
sacred  memorv  of  Dr.  McCosh  among  edu- 
cated people. 

We  notice  that  the  subject  of  the  Senior 
cap  and  gown  is  receiving  an  unusual  amount 
of  attention  in  the  various  college  journals 
published  throughout  the  country.  Institu- 
tions of  greater  and  lesser  note  are  seriously 
pondering  the  question  concerning  the  adop- 
tion of  this  unique  garb,    The  worst  objection 
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that  can  be  urged  against  the  custom  is  tliat  it 
makes  the  seniors  more  conspicuous  than  thev 
otherwise  would  be.  But  tliat  is  hardly  a  val- 
id objection,  since  the  seniors  are  supposed  to 
be  among  the  most  important  personages  at 
the  time  when  this  raiment  is  to  be  worn.  In 
their  la\or  it  may  be  said  that  the  cap  and 
gown  are  much  less  expensive  than  the  aver- 
age graduating  costume,  and  also  the  uniform- 
ity of  dress  makes  a  much  better  appearance 
than  does  a  collection  of  garments  of  assort- 
ed styles  and  prices.  It  is  admitted  that  one 
of  the  beautiful  features  in  a  military  gather- 
ing is  the  similarity  of  costume  which  prevails. 
Why  should  not  the  same  principle  hold  good 
at  gatherings  like  the  president's  reception, 
class  d^y  and  commencement  exercises.  From 
present  indications  the  cap  and  gown  will  pre- 
vail at  the  majority  of  '95  commencements, 
and  Westminster's  senior  class  would  do  well 
to  keep  up  with  the  march  of  progress. 


In  the  President's  statement  of  the  interna- 
tional policy  of  the  past  year  nothing  is  more 
noticeable  than  the  growing  spirit  of  arbitra- 
tion. National  dififerences  which  fiftv  years 
ago  would  have  caused  the  suspension  of  com- 
merce and  a  declaring  of  war  are  now  calmly 
referred  to  an  impartial  board  of  arbitration. 
On  which  side  justice  lies  it  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  say.  Napoleon  said  Providence  always 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions, 
by  which  he  meant  that  the  stronger  conquers 
the  weaker,  no  matter  where  the  justice  of  the 
cause  lies.  Our  nineteenth  century  civilization 
is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  feudal  trials  by  hot 
irons  or  the  trial  of  witches  by  drowning,  by 
which  method  if  they  sank  and  were  drowned 
they  were  innocent,  but  if  they  floated  or 
swam  they  were  guilty  and  were  taken  out  and 
burned.  Yet  we  keep  large  standing  armies 
and  vast  navies,  always  ready  to  annihilate  the 
first  small  power  which  will  not  hand  over  any 
little  end  of  their  territory  which  we  may 
fancy.    But  aside  from  all  else,  the  economy  of 


doing  away  with  such  a  system  would  be  a 
great  national  benefit.  Consider  the  cost  of  a 
standing  army  of  a  million  of  men,  such  as 
Germany  or  France  maintains.  Our  navy, 
althcjugh  only  what  other  nations  keep  up  in 
addition  to  their  armies,  is  quite  expensive. 
An  international  board  or  congress  of  arbitra- 
tion of  all  civilized  nations  would  render  jus- 
tice in  every  case  and  do  away  with  this 
enormous  expense,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  next  half  century  will  see  the  disarm- 
ing of  all  civilized  nations. 


The  past  foot  ball  season  has  been  a  very 
successful  one  for  Westminster.  It  is  true 
that  the  percentage  of  games  won  is  not  so 
high  as  might  be  desired,  but  when  the  teams 
with  which  games  have  been  played  are  taken 
into  account  it  is  easily  seen  that  our  team  has 
been  playing  a  different  kind  of  foot  ball  from 
that  of  other  seasons.  At  the  opening  of  the 
college  year  the  faculty  and  students  were  de- 
termined to  have  a  team  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  college  and  as  a  first  step  pro- 
cured a  competent" coach.  This,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  various  candidates  for  posi- 
tions on  the  eleven  practiced  faithfully,  brought 
about  the  result  of  the  season.  The  team  was 
considerably  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
four  of  last  year's  best  men,  but  the  new  play- 
ers, under  careful  coaching,  filleel  the  vacan- 
cies admirably.  In  tlie  two  games  with  Thiel 
Westminster  scored  44  points  to  Thiel's  6. 
Westminster's  old  rivals,  the  Genevas,  found 
greater  difficulty  in  piling  up  a  large  score 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Instead  of  Ge- 
neva scoring  40  points,  as  was  customary,  the 
two  games  were  won  by  her  with  scores  of  12 
to  o  and  16  to  o.  At  Washington  and  JefTer- 
son  their  crack  team  was  able  to  score  but  16 
points.  Although  Westminster  lost  the  ma- 
jority of  the  games  played,  yet  we  think  the 
team  deserving  of  considerable  credit  from  the 
fact  that  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the 
two  best  teams  in  Western  Pennsylvania  were 
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held  down  to  comparatively  small  scores,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  an  enormous  difference 
in  average  weight.  We  trust  that  when  an- 
other season  comes  around  we  may  be  able  to 
administer  our  share  of  zero  scores. 


ART  NOTES. 

"A  Road  to  the  Sea"  forms  a  pretty  and 
pleasing  picture.  It  is  highly  colored.  The 
water  seems  bathed  in  the  soft  blue  of  the 
sky,  and  the  white  clouds,  as  mist,  rise  from 
the  cliffs.  A  road  winds  among-  the  rocks 
from  the  very  edge  of  the  water, 

"  Left  inland  hy  the  ocean's  slow  retreat." 
This  picture  has  been  finished  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet Howell. 

A  familiar  study  in  crayon  by  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  seen  in  our  studio  so  often,  does 
not  lose  its  interest.  It  represents  a  cold 
region.  The  coast  is  barren  and  deserted  by 
all  creatures  except  a  rein-deer,  which  is 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Its 
antlers  are  raisetl  with  lofty  bearing  high  in 
the  air,  and  its  attention  is  far  out  on  the  sea 
to  where  the  antlers  and  head  of  another  rein- 
deer appear.  Far  in  the  distance  are  seen 
the  snowy-capped  mountains.  Miss  Lida 
Lake,  the  only  pupil  in  crayon,  is  at  work  on 
this  advanced  study. 

Two  other  studies  in  oil  have  been  finished 
since  the  last  issue.  One  is  a  country  scene 
of  rolling  meadow  lands  and  a  low-built  cot- 
tage, a  typical  New  England  farm  scene. 
The  other  is  very  picturesque,  "An  Andiron- 
dack  Glade."  Two  large  trees  stand  out  in 
the  front  and  a  distant  wood  back  of  them. 
A  rushing  stream  falls  over  the  mossy  stones 
and  logs.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  lor  the  shad- 
ing of  green  softened  with  a  touch  of  red. 

As  the  end  of  the  term  draws  near  the  in- 
terest in  china  painting  increases.  Miss 
Smeallie's  last  work  was  that  of  a  mush  and 
milk  set.    It  is  tinted  in  pink,  with  a  small 


spray  of  flowers  on  each  piece.  The  edges 
are  finished  with  gold. 

After  working  on  plates.  Miss  Howell  has 
done  a  small  but  pretty  tray. 

Miss  Wilson  was  absent  from  the  studio  for 
a  lew  days,  but  is  again  in  her  usual  place. 

A  bread  plate,  tinted  in  blue,  decorated 
with  white  daisies,  is  being  done  by  Miss 
Moore. 

A  beautiful  vase  of  Royal  Worcester  has 
been  painted  by  Mrs.  Elliott.  It  is  encircled 
with  pansies  of  various  hues.  The  tint  is  soft. 
This  piece  has  been  sent  to  the  orphans' 
bazaar  in  Pittsburg. 

MUSIC  NOTES. 

Did  you  practice  on  Thanksgiving  ?  I 
think  not. 

The  first  concert  of  the  season  was  given  in 
the  First  U.  P.  church  by  the  Ariel  Quartet. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 
Quartet,  "Mazurka  Russe,"     -       -       -  Ganne 
The  Ariels. 

"Echoes  of  the  Forest,"       .       .       -  McCorniick 

Win.  A.  McCormick. 
Soprano  Solo,  "Swiss  Echo  Song, "  -       -  Alebiefl' 
Miss  Fernandez. 
,  ,    j  a.  "A  Love  Song, "    -       -       .  Halton 
i  -re,     J    "The  Legend  of  the  Chimes, "  DeKoveu 
(Arranged  by  Frank  Smith  ) 
The  Ariels. 

Aria,  "Nobil  Signor,"       -       .       .  Meyerbeer 
Miss  Holt. 

Iniitations,      -----  McCormick 

Mr.  McCormick. 
Violin  Solo,   "Concerto,"     -       -       -       De  Briot 
Ballad,"  Night  Time,"      -       -         Van  de  Water 
Miss  Foster. 

^  (a.  "Comin' Thro' the  Rye,"      -  Root 

^>uauet,  |j    "Old  Uncle  Ned,"     Ar.  by  F.Smith 

The  Ariels. 

More  Imitations,      -       -       .       -  McCormick 

Mr.  McCormick. 
Quartet,  "The  Lost  Chord, "        -       -  Sullivan 
The  Ariels, 

"The  Mocking  Bird,"       -    Ar.  by  Mr.  McCormick 
Mr.  McCormick  and  Company. 
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Again  the  halls  of  Westminster  resound 
with  melody.  The  chapel  resumes  its  usual 
role  and  all  lovers  ot  music  are  found  in  their 
accustomed  places.  The  conservatory  gave 
their  first  recital  of  this  year  on  Thursday 
night,  November  22nd.  The  audience  gladly 
welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn  tor  the  first 
time,  and  their  appreciation  was  shown  in  the 
hearty  encore.  Miss  Winn,  the  violinist,  was 
loudly  encored,  and  her  pieces  were  especially 
lively  and  pleasing.  Both  Prof  Hahn  and 
the  pupils  should  be  commended  in  their 
earnest  and  successful  work.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 


Bachiuan,        -       -       Chanson  des  moissonnenrs 

iliss  Emma  Moore, 
lieamnont,    -----     Danse  Knstique 

Wiss  Marion  Crawtord. 
Lassen,      -       -       Thine  Eyes  so  Blue  and  Tender 

Miss  Jane  Donaldson. 
Merkel.        -       -       -       -        -  Humoresque 

Miss  Emma  Elliott. 
De  Beriot,         -----    Sixtli  Air  var 
Jliss  Winn. 

Fesca,    -       -       -       -       -       -      In  Sj)riugtime 

Miss  Madge  NeLson. 
Durand,     -----       Danse  d'Almees 

Mi.ss  Bertha  Black. 
Spindler,        .       .       -       -        By  the  Brooksidc 

Miss  Irene  Robb. 
Grell,  -       -       -        \  Tt    t  •  ^      I-'Jiurel  and  Rose 
Hahn,     -       -       -     (     "      \  6.  Psalm  of  Life 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  llahn. 
Beethoven,        -        Sonata  Op  14  No.  2  (1st  m'v't) 

Miss  Anna  Dunn. 
Denza,    -----   The  Land  ot  Dreams 

Miss  Nellie  Whitney. 

Dussek,     -  The  Chase 

Miss  May  Hutchinson. 
Grieg,    ------      Good  Morning 

Mi.ss  Amanda  Sowash. 
Spindler.    ------    Fairy  Sounds 

Mr.  .1.  B.  Miller. 
Marchont,       .       -       -       -     Man  O'Wars'  Man 

Mr.  AV,  H.  Davis. 
Leschetizky,        -       -        .       The  Two  Skylarks 
Miss  Alice  Anderson. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

The  trustees  of  Northwestern  University  are 
going  to  enforce  the  wearing  of  caps  and 
gowns. 

The  centennial  of  the  Harvard  Hasty  Pud- 
ding Club  will  be  celebrated  next  year. 

A  Greek  newspaper,  called  Atlantis,  is  now 
issued  by  the  class  in  Modern  Greek  at  Cor- 
nell. 

The  Middle  .States  foot  ball  championship 
was  won  by  Rutgers. 

H.  A.  Ely,  of  Columbia,  has  presented  the 
Williams  eleven  with  a  solid  silver  cup  in 
honor  of  the  score  against  Yale. 

A  new  university  will  be  founded  at  London 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  rival  O.xfoid  and 
Cambridge. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  four  big  foot 
ball  teams,  dcterniined  Ijy  the  standard  of 
points  won  and  lost  in  all  games  this  year, 
is  as  follows  :  Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Harvard, 
Princeton. 

At  New  Haven  a  Graduate  Club  has  been 
formed,  to  the  membership  of  which  the 
alumni  of  any  American  university  are  eli- 
gible. 

Dartmouth  college  has  graduated  40  college 
presidents,  200  professors,  60  members  of 
congress  and  24  governors. 

Princeton  has  increased  her  entrance  re- 
quirements, the  change  to  take  effect  in  the 
fall  of  1895. 

More  than  a  third  of  all  the  women  who 
graduate  from  college  marry. 

The  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  are  offered  a  course  in 
newspaper  practice  requiring  two  hours'  work 
daily. 

The  oldest  professor  in  the  world,  both  in 
age  and  in  active  service,  is  Dr.  Franz  New- 
man, lecturer  in  the  University  of  Konigs- 
burg.     He  is  ninety-si.x  years  old. 
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ALUMNI  HISTORY. 
'85- 

Dow  Aiken,  after  graduation,  read  law  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  Duncan  Dow,  author  of 
the  Dow  Hquor  law,  and  completed  his  course 
by  examination  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
June  5,  1887.  Is  at  present  practicing  law  at 
Bellefontaine.  Ohio.  Was  married  February 
25,  1891,  to  Miss  Jennie  Peirsol. 

J.  L.  Cotton  graduated  from  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  in 
Mav,  1889.  Was  engaged  at  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.,  four  years  and  lour  months,  and  is  at 
present  at  Parnassus,  Pa.  Was  married  June 
6,  1889,  to  Miss  Lizzie  H.  Miller. 

A.  L.  Davidson  gradufled  from  Xenia 
Seminary  March  29,  18S8.  Has  been  pastor 
of  the  First  church,  Washington,  Iowa,  since 
june  13,  1889.  Has  been  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  church  and  considers  his  pas- 
torate as  having  been  very  prosperous. 

J.  R.  Millin  graduated  from  Allegheny  U. 
P.  Theological  Semmary  in  1893.  The  sum- 
mer after  leaving  the  seminary  he  was  princi- 
pal of  an  academy  and  supply  for  his  old  home 
congregation,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  preached 
for  one  quarter  under  the  Home  Mission 
Board  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  beginning  Occo- 
ber,  1893.  .Since  January,  1S94,  has  held  the 
office  of  principal  of  the  Theological  depart- 
ment in  the  Freedman's  mission  college  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ATHLETICS. 

SOPHOMORES  VS.  FRESHMEN- 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  fall  term  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four 
that  many  noble  youths  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Fresh- 
man class,  even  the  class  of  'q8,  and  the  class 
grew  and  waxed  large  ;  and  great  fear  came 
over  all  the  other  classes,  even  to  the  Seniors, 
and  their  limbs  did  shake  when  this  mighty 


class,  even  the  Freshman  class,  did  march 
into  chapel. 

And  the  Freshmen  reasoned  among  them- 
selves, saying,  "  Let  us  do  that  which  will 
make  our  name  famous,  even  unto  our 
children's  children."  And  some  proposed  to 
play  base  ball,  and  there  was  a  great  cry  and 
tumult  among  the  brethren,  and  they  said, 
"This  seemeth  good  ;  now,  therefore,  we  will 
challenge  our  enemies,  even  the  class  of  '97, 
to  a  game  of  base  ball."  And  it  came  to  pass 
after  the  game  that  there  was  much  wailing 
and  moaning  in  the  camp  of  the  Freshmen, 
and  they  said,  "Verily  we  have  been  beaten 
at  our  own  game ;  now,  therefore,  let  the 
astrologers  and  wise  men  be  brought  and  let 
them  interpret  the  meaning  of  this  defeat,  and 
let  them  give  to  us  a  game  at  which  we  can 
smite  our  enemies  to  the  dust." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Freshmen 
reasoned  among  themselves  and  did  consider 
their  weight,  and  when  they  found  that  a 
goodly  number  were  of  large  weight  they 
said,  "  Let  us  appear  on  the  field,  even  on 
the  grid-iron,  secretly,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
play  this  new  game,  even  the  game  of  foot 
ball."  And  many  said,  "That  is  child's 
play ;  let  us  seek  and  find  a  more  manly 
game,  at  which  we  can  show  our  strength." 
And  a  cane  rush  seemed  good  to  the  class, 
and  they  said,  "We  will  yet  give  it  to  the 
Sophomores,  we  will  give  it  to  them  even  on 
the  neck."  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
elders  of  the  Freshmen  did  reason  together 
and  said,  "Verily  the  Sophomores  are  not  so 
many  as  we,  and  it  would  be  very  grevious  to 
take  advantage  of  them  in  this  manner  ;  now, 
therefore,  let  us  play  foot  ball  with  them,  and 
let  us  send  a  challenge  and  let  it  even  be  read 
out  in  chapel,  so  that  oiir  boldness  may  ap- 
pear to  all  people."  And  the  Doctor  dici 
read  out  the  challenge,  and  there  was  a  great 
clapping  of  hands  among  the  Sophomores, 
and  this  meant,  being  interpreted,  "We  will 
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accept  your  challenge  and  meet  v(hi  on  the 
foot  ball  field,  men  on  the  grid-iron,  to  play 
the  game  of  foot  hall." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Freshmen  had 
a  meeting  and  they  did  choose  James,  of  the 
house  of  McLallan,  to  be  a  captain  unto  the 
team,  even  unto  the  foot  ball  team,  and  they 
said  unto  him,  "Thou  canst  choose  such  men 
as  are  pleasing  to  thee  to  play  foot  ball,  and 
thou  shalt  have  all  power  over  them,  and  thou 
shalt  order  them  out  for  secret  practice." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Sophomores 
held  a  meeting,  and  they  chose  Robert,  of 
the  house  of  Taggart,  to  be  the  leader  of  their 
foot  ball  team,  for  they  said  among  them- 
selves, "Verily,  verily,  he  is  the  most  suitable 
man  in  the  class,  tor  does  he  not  play  the  left 
end  on  the  first  team,  and  has  he  not  more 
hair  than  all  the  rest  of  the  class  put 
together?" 

And  after  manv  moons  it  was  spread  abroad 
that  these  mighty  teams  would  meet  in  deadly 
conflict  on  the  foot  l)all  field.  And  the  Fresh- 
men did  gird  themselves  about  and  did  prac- 
tice in  the  gym  in  secret,  and  they  did  rub 
down  every  night,  and  verily  they  did  spend 
much  time  in  rubbing  down. 

Now,  on  the  twenty-seventh  dav  of  the 
ele\"enth  month  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  the 
Guilfordite,  the  warriors  of  the  Freshman'and 
the  Sophomore  classes  did  array  themselves 
in  the  purple  and  fine  linen  of  which  the  foot 
ball  suits  were  made  and  appeared  on  the  foot 
ball  field.  Now,  for  the  officials  they  did 
choose  "  Dad,"  of  the  house  of  Owens,  and 
Gardner,  of  the  house  of  Robertson,  to  be  the 
umpire  and  referee,  and  also  John,  of  the 
house  of  Cooper,  did  present  himself  to  be 
linesman,  and  he  did  exercise  his  authority  to 
a  great  extent,  even  to  impress  upon  the 
small  boy  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

And  they  did  commence  to  play  the  game, 
and  they  did  play  very  hard,  and  the  number 
of  the  times  they  had  to  stop  on  account  of 
inquiries  was  very  many.    And  they  played 


for  twenty-five  minutes,  and  neither  side  had 
scored  a  point,  not  even  a  single  point.  And 
in  this  part  of  the  game  some  one  did  smite 
Luther,  the  Peacockite,  on  the  ribs,  and  when 
he  was  smitten  it  did  hurt,  and  he  did  grit  his 
teeth  and  play  harder  than  ever.  And  then 
came  an  end  to  the  first  half,  and  the  mighty 
men  did  rest.  And  it  came  to  pass  during 
the  intermission  that  the  Seniors  did  give 
their  yell,  and  the  hills  did  shake  from  the 
noise  thereof;  and  this  made  the  Juniors  very 
wroth,  and  they  did  give  their  yell,  and  were 
exceedingly  vexed  that  the  Seniors  could  yell 
louder  than  they  ;  and  they  called  upon  the 
Freshmen  to  help  them  yell,  but  the  Seniors 
had  the  mightier  throats  aud  did  put  the 
funiors  to  shame. 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  second  half  that 
Luther,  of  the  house  of  Peacock,  got  the  ball 
and  did  slip  away  befor  the  Sophs  were  aware 
of  It  and  he  ran  up  the  field  with  a  mighty 
stride  ;  and  John,  the  Hanleyite,  saw  him  run 
and  was  grieved  within  himself  and  he  did 
run  after  Luther  and  threw  him  down,  but 
Luther  rolled  over  John  and  did  crush  the 
breath  out  of  John,  and  he  was  exceeding 
pale,  and  they  took  him  •:o  his  tent  and  he 
grew  strong  again  and  was  seen  among  the 
brethren  after  the  supper  hour.  After  this  the 
Freshmen  did  rush  with  exceeding  vigor  and 
they  did  take  the  ball  across  the  enemy's  goal 
line,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  the 
Freshmen,  but  the  hearts  of  the  Sophomores 
were  sad.  And  they  did  play  longer,  but 
neither  could  attain  the  mastery,  and  when 
John,  the  Cooperite,  did  call  time  the  ball  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sophs,  and  all  of  the 
tribes  sought  their  tents.  But  Luther,  of  the 
house  of  Peacock,  could  not  rest,  and  he  did 
call  the  medicine  man,  who  said  that  two  ribs 
were  broken,  and  Luther  was  exceeding  sad. 
And  the  sun  did  set,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  great  day  when  the  Freshmen  had  won 
the  game  by  getting  four  points  and  the 
Sophs  getting  naught. 
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THIEL  VS.    WESTMINSTER,   AT  GREENVILLE. 

Westminster  went  to  Thiel  to  piny  the  last 
game  of  the  season  on  Thanksgiving  day. 
The  game  ended  rather  unsatisfactorily,  the 
Thiel  boys  leaving  the  field  in  the  second  half 
immediately  alter  Westminster  had  made  a 
touch-down.  Westminster  had  a  very  badly 
patched  up  team,  three  men  being  in  the  line 
who  had  not  played  belore  this  season.  Thiel 
had  improved  greatly  since  we  first  met  them, 
and  as  a  result  the  contest  was  very  exciting. 
Westminster  claimed  the  game  by  forfeiture. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  game  ended  in  such 
an  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  Thiel  boys 
treated  the  Westminsters  in  regular  holiday 
style.  They  are  perfect  gentlemen,  both  on 
and  off  the  field,  and  held  no  grudge  against 
Westminster's  representatives  when  they  left. 
The  game  as  far  as  it  progressed  was  a  very 
stubborn  contest.  Captain  Owens  won  the 
toss,  and  chose  the  eastern  goal.  Thiel 
kicked  to  the  twenty-five  yard  line  and  the 
ball  was  carried  back  five  yards.  Thiel  then 
pushed  Westminster  back  to  her  ten  yard 
line.  Westminster  here  got  the  ball  on 
downs  and  by  terrific  plunging  into  the  line 
on  the  part  of  Nicholls  and  Taggart  it  was 
carried  back  to  the  center  of  the  field.  1  hiel 
now  got  possession  of  the  ball  and  sent 
Dewalt  through  the  line.  He  broke  through 
without  being  tackled  and  made  a  long  run 
to  within  one  yard  of  the  goal  line,  vvhere  he 
was  brought  down  by  Nicholls.  On  the  third 
"down"  Thiel  pushed  the  ball  over  for  a 
touch-down  and  kicked  the  goal.  The  ball 
was  brought  back  to  the  center  and  Taggart 
kicked  to  Thiel's  twenty  yard  line,  the  ball 
being  downed,  where  it  was  caught.  Mc- 
Kenzie  was  hurt  in  the  first  scrimmage  and 
Guilford  took  his  place.  The  Westminsters 
were  now  warming  up  to  their  work  and  ad- 
vanced the  ball  to  Thiel's  ten  yard  mark, 
when  time  was  called. 

In  the  second  half  Westminster  kicked  well 


down  the  field,  but  Thiel  carried  the  ball  back 
a  considerable  distance.  Thiel  punted  and 
the  ball  was  caught  on  the  twenty-five  yard 
line.  By  a  series  of  long  bucks  the  ball  was 
taken  to  Westminster's  forty  yard  line,  and 
then  by  the  runs  of  Owens  and  Taggart  it  was 
carried  over  for  a  touch-down.  At  this  junc- 
ture the  game  terminated.  The  crowd, 
rather  than  Captain  Zundel,  claimed  that 
Owens  received  the  ball  from  Taggart  on  a 
forward  pass  and  rushed  upon  the  field, 
stopping  all  play.  The  umpire  and  referee 
agreed  that  the  ball  was  received  on  a  back- 
ward pass,  but  the  excitement  ran  high  and 
the  Thiel  boys  left  the  field. 

The  features  of  the  game  were  the  tackling 
and  breaking  through  of  Captain  Zundel  and 
Dewalt's  long  run  for  Thiel,  and  the  terrific 
plunging  into  the  line  of  Westminster's  backs. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows: 


THIEL.  POSITIONS. 

Dewalt  Left  End 


Bai.sler  Left  Tackle. 


WESTMINSTKE 

 Bigger 

(  Weller 

 \  Guilford 

Weiskotten  Left  Guard  McConnell 

Blakely  Center  Pierce 

Gelir  Eight  Guard  C.  McKeuzie 

Metzeuthiu  Kight  Tackle  McLalleu 

f  Leitch 

 \  Weller 

Phillips  Quarter  Back  Owens,  Capt. 

(  P.  McKenzie 
i  Leitch 

Cupp  Left  Half  Nicholls 

Buck  Full  Back  Taggart 


Hankey  ,.  Eight  End. 


Zundel,  Capt  Eight  Half. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  Fall  term  is  at  its  close  and  yet  quite 
a  number  of  our  patrons  are  in  arrears  with 
their  subscription,  and  we  would  earnestly  re- 
quest that  each  subscriber  would  see  that  his 
is  balanced,  as  we  wish  to  begin  the  year  with 
a  clean  book.  We  have  obligations  which 
have  to  be  met,  and  our  subscribers  can  aid 
us  in  this  by  each  one  remitting  what  is  due. 
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LOCALS. 

Vacation. 

Place  the  foot  ball  on  the  shelf. 

Give  the  "  Johns"  a  three  weeks'  rest. 

Messrs.  Gill  spent  Thanksgiving  at  home. 

Remember  the  "Athens  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania," boys. 

H.  T.  Stewart  spent  Thanksgiving  with 
friends  at  Jamestown. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Smith,  '94,  has  been  very  sick 
with  typhoid  fever,  but  is  now  better. 

Rev.  Anna  Shaw  lectured  in  the  college 
chapel  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  8. 

Miss  Alice  Elliott  is  very  much  improved  in 
health  and  expects  to  be  in  school  next  term. 

"Gene"  Warden  took  the  usual  Thanks- 
giving vacation  and  spent  a  few  days  at  home. 

The  nevv(?)  trick  of  stealing  the  Psalters 
was  played  during  the  darkness  of  a  recent 
night. 

Rev.  Lininger,  of  Illinois,  an  alumnus  of  the 
college,  spent  a  few  davs  with  friends  here 
recently. 

Miss  R.  and  Miss  N.  can  with  difficulty  dis- 
tinguish old  moldy  shoes  from  beautiful  blue 
china  vases. 

The  foot  ball  team  reported  the  walking 
good  between  New  Wilmington  and  Pulaski 
on  Thanksgiving. 

The  foot  ball  shoes  of  "Dad"  and  Mc- 
Lallen,  recently  on  exhibition,  were  the  cause 
of  much  merriment. 

Messrs.  Andersf)n,  Kuhn  and  Spencer, 
theological  students,  spent  their  Thanksgiv- 
ing vacation  in  town. 

Rev.  O.  V.  Stewart,  a  graduate  of  West- 
minster in  the  class  of  '74,  died  at  Greenville,  - 
Pa.,  Monday,  Nov.  12,  1894. 

W.  H.  Davis  spent  his  Thanksgiving  at 
Pardoe.  The  old  place  has  an  attraction  for 
him  which  cannot  be  overcome. 

The  efforts  of  W.  T.  Pierce  in  securing  a 


skating  park  for  New  Wilmington  should  be 
warmly  commended  by  students  and  citizens. 

A  few  mornings  ago  Miss  D.,  upon 
awakening  her  brother,  discovered  that  his 
hair  had  become  curlier  and  several  shades 
darker. 

"Two  Bad  Boys,"  one  of  the  funni'est 
farce-comedies  ever  written,  will  be  given 
some  time  next  term  for  the  benefit  of 
athletics. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  has  been  compelled  to  leave 
school  on  account  of  a  severe  illness.  He  is 
improving  and  we  hope  to  have  him  back 
ne.xt  term. 

Rebecca  Junk,  ex-'93,  died  at  the  home  of 
her  parents,  in  Franklin  township,  Fayette 
county.  Pa.,  Nov.  8,  1894,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  her  age. 

We  would  advise  certain  young  men,  if 
they  must  have  fresh  chicken,  to  pick  out  only 
those  which  are  hale  and  hearty,  and  not  kill 
and  eat  sick  ones. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  class  are  great  sight 
readers  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  You 
would  be  surprised  to  see  how  familiar  they 
are  with  the  Bible. 

The  sportsmen  report  game  plenty.  Seven 
bold  hunters  recently  tramped  over  miles  of 
the  surrounding  country  and  shot  one  poor, 
sick  meadow  lark. 

Boys,  it  was  real  mean  to  steal  that  plate  of 
nice,  sweet  chocolate  taffy  from  the  girls.  By 
the  way,  wasn't  that  a  beautiful  little  song  one 
of  the  girls  was  singing? 

Hamill  has  descended  to  the  level  of  pun- 
making.    He  claimed  that  a  certain  theft  of 
keys  was  onlv  in  return  for  a  theft  of  another 
,kind  01  key,  known  as  tur-key. 

Misses  Efifie  and  Margaret  McNaugher, 
Irene  Robin.son,  May  Stewart  and  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  all  former  students,  were  in  town  at- 
tending the  wedding  of  Miss  Bertha  Wilson. 

The  lecture  of  H.  H.  Emmett  was  gener- 
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ally  considered  one  of  the  best  ever  given  in 
this  place,  and  it  is  the  universal  hope  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Emmett 
again. 

Miss  Ayer,  ol  the  Student  Volunteer  move- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  was  with  the  West- 
minster students  December  8th  to  loth.  We 
expect  a  great  deal  of  good  to  result  from 
her  visit. 

A  small  mouse  at  play  diverted  the  minds 
of  a  number  of  persons  from  the  subject  at 
prayer-meeting  a  few  evenings  since,  and 
smiles  were  seen  to  flit  over  the  faces  of  per- 
sons rarely  known  to  laugh. 

First  Ladv — "Have  you  ever  read  Para- 
dise Lost  ?" 

Second  Lady — "Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  have." 

First  Lady — "Isn't  it  just  splendid  ?  But, 
oh,  how  I  did  pity  that  poor  old  devil  !  " 

Profs.  McElree  and  Freeman  seemed  very 
much  surprised  when  they  looked  around  and 
saw  that  the  rest  of  the  "Faculty"  had  disap- 
peared and  that  the  Indian  was  mounting  the 
rostrum,  but  they  made  their  escape  in  safety. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  announcement  of 
the  marriage  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Anderson,  class 
of  '90,  to  Miss  Minnie  C.  Parks,  at  Sialkot, 
India,  Oct.  16,  1894.    Rev.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son will  make  their  home  at  Zafarwal,  India. 

Miss  O.  to  Miss  D.  (who  was  playing  the 
piano  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Ladies' 
Hall) — "What  is  that  you  are  playing?" 
Miss  D. — "  Whisperings  of  Love."  Miss  O. 
— "  Why,  I  never  heard  them  in  fliat  way  be- 
fore. ' ' 

Maynard  and  King  have  lost  the  five  points 
they  gained  some  time  ago.  They  also  show 
a  lack  of  psychological  education,  as  they  are 
unable  to  distinguish  differences  in  indi- 
viduals, and,  as  a  consequence,  are  sometimes 
imposed  upon. 

The  students  interested  in  amateur  photog- 
raphy have  organized  a  club  called  "The 


Westminster  Camera  Club."  Its  meetings 
are  to  be  held  twice  a  month  and  interesting 
programs  on  the  subject  are  to  be  prepared 
for  each  meeting. 

Thompson,  '98,  went  to  cellar  for  coal  ; 
cellar  consists  of  two  apartments,  coal  bin  and 
cellar  proper;  he  got  lost  in  the  labyrinths  of 
the  cellar  proper,  which  is  10x12,  and  was 
minus  matches.  Was  in  darkness  and  dur- 
ance vile  for  the  space  of  one  half  hour.  Fin- 
ally he  espied  the  light  of  a  star  shining 
through  the  coal  hole,  and  through  this  aper- 
ture he  and  his  coal  scuttle  escaped  to  realms 
of  light. 

Guilford,  Fulton,  Bigger,  Dickson,  Donald- 
son and  Nesbit  entered  into  a  yarn  contest 
and  Guilford  was  awarded  the  medal  on  the 
grounds  of  being  the  best  liar  present.  On 
the  first  trial  all  but  Dickson  and  Donaldson 
told  their  lie.  The  standard  was  then  so  high 
that  Dickson  had  to  leave  the  room.  Don- 
aldson remained  as  a  witness  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  risk  his  reputation  for  veracity. 
On  the  second  trial  F~ulton  told  his  best  one 
and  then  came  Guilford's  turn.  He  simply 
took  the  breath  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd  and 
they  gave  up  in  despair  It  is  a  wonderfully 
stony  country  around  Guilford's  home. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Bertha  Wilson,  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Mrs.  E.  Baxter 
Wilson,  to  Mr.  Edward  Snodgrass,  Jr.,  a 
prominent  voung  business  man  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  solemnized  at  tlie  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother  Wednesday,  Dec.  5,  at  high  noon. 
The  ceremonv  was  performed  by  Rev.  C.  H. 
Dunlap,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Mealy,  D.  D. 
The  bride  was  attired  in  white  corded  silk  and 
carried  white  chrysanthemums.  The  maid  of 
honor  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilson,  a  sister  of 
the  bride,  who  was  attired  m  cream  colored 
silk.  The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Belle  Pee- 
bles, of  New  Castle,  and  Miss  Agnes  Wilson, 
of  Pittsburgh.  Little  Louise  Wilson  was 
flower  girl.   The  best  man  was  Mr.  Edward  H. 
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Tener,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr. 
Will  Snocigrass,  Mr.  Charles  Snoderass,  Mr. 
Walter  Steele  and  Mr.  George  H.  Barbour. 
After  the  ceremony  dinner  was  served.  The 
bride  was  the  recipient  of  many  handsome 
presents.  The  wedding  march  was  played 
by  Miss  Gertrude  Wilson,  a  cousin  of  the 
bride.  The  happy  couple  left  on  an  evening 
train  for  an  extended  trip  through  the  east. 
Among  the  guests  from  a  distance  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Snodgrass,  parents  of  the 
groom.  Misses  Margaret  and  Efifie  McNaugh- 
er.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Kerr,  Miss  Bessie 
Snaman,  Miss  Snodgrass,  Miss  Nettie  Bar- 
Barbour  and  Mr.  VV.  F.  McNaugher,  of  Alle- 
gheny; Miss  Mary  Stewart,  Stewart's  Station; 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Byers,  Cooperstown  ;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Scott,  Miss  Frank  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Smith  and  Mr.  James  I.  M. 
Wilson,  Pittsburgh  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
Chambersburg  ;  Miss  Irene  Robinson,  Turtle 
Creek  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  W.  Byers  and  Mr.  James  R.  Ma- 
gofifin,  Mercer  ;  Robert  K.  Aiken,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Peebles,  Mi.ss  Earlie  Hice,  Miss  Ada  Bar- 
ker, Miss  Sally  Pomeroy,  Miss  Mabel  Wilson, 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Falls,  Miss  Bright  Smith,  Will 
S.  Foltz,  Scott  D.  Long,  Miss  Mary  Clingan 
and  Mrs.  Gordon,  New  Castle. 


FAVORITE    EXPRESSIONS    OF  PROMINENT 
PERSONS. 

All  great  and  good  men  have  expressions 
which  they  are  wont  to  use  very  frequently, 
and  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Westmin- 
ster are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Below  is 
given  a  list  of  the  phrases  which  are  very  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  the  honorable  professors: 

Dr.  Ferguson— "  Well,  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there." 

Prof  Mitchell — "It's  all  right  there  on  the 
surface." 

Prof  Thompson — "  That  puts  me  in  mind 

of  the  story  about  ." 

Prof.  McElree — "Young  man,  your  trans- 


lation is  almost  as  literal  as  Harper's  or 
Hinds'." 

Prof  Freeman  has  not  held  his  official 
position  long  enough  to  have  an  established 
saying. 

Prof.  McLaughrey — "Bitte  ubersetzen  Sie 
das." 

Miss  Peebles  and  Miss  Hanna,  in  same  pre- 
dicament as  Prof.  Freeman. 

Miss  Hodgens — "Well,  now,  does  this  line 
appear  to  you  to  run  as  you  have  it?" 

Prof  Hahn — "Tenors  and  altos,  where  are 
you?"  (The  Professor  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  formerly  laid  down  ) 

Prot.  Kuhn — "Well,  sir,  I  told  vou  so." 

Prof.  Frazer — "I  am  going  on  business." 


EXCHANGES. 

To  remove  paint — Set  on  it  before  it  is  dry. 
— Ex. 

A  cipher  opposite  a  student's  name  is  a  very 
suggestive  thing.  —  College  Bulleti7i. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  to  liberty 
than  a  standing  army. — Edward  Everett. 

The  total  weight  of  the  Harvard  eleven  was 
1917  pounds  and  of  Yale  1891  pounds. — Am- 
herst Student. 

There's  lots  of  religion  in  a  beefsteak  if  you 
give  it  to  the  right  man  at  the  right  time. — 
Jerry  Mc  A  it  ley. 

Lying  ought  to  be  more  severely  punished 
than  stealing,  for  truth  is  the  mother  of  all  vir- 
tues \  —  Zu'liigli. 

A — m — t — g  (in  a  note  to  new  co  ed.) — 
"RU2BABA?"  New  co-ed.— "OICURAJ." 
—  University  Monthly. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  fortunes  or  the 
expectations  of  a  young  man,  he  has  no  right 
to  live  a  life  of  idleness. — Notre  Dame  Scho- 
lastic. 

Student  (reading  Virgil) — "  And  thrice  I 
tried  to  throw  my  arms  around  her — that  was 
as  far  as  I  got,  Professor."    Prof — "  That  was 
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(juite  far  enough  ;  you  may  sit  down." — Ex. 

An  excellent  Symposium  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Scholastic  of  Nov.  24.  The  subject  under 
discussion.  "  Is  foot  ball  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  a  student." 

All  students  interested  in  our  Bible  classes 
should  read  the  Hermonite.  It  is  published 
in  the  interest  of  Mount  Hermon  school  and 
Northfield  seminary. 

,  There  are  some  men  who  are  always  in  the 
denominator  of  the  fraction — the  more  you 
increase  them  the  more  you  lessen  the  value 
of  the  fraction. — De unison  Collegian. 

While  engineers  and  switchmen  are  severely 
punished  for  accidents  due  to  their  negligence, 
social  leaders  plunge  whole  communities  into 
disaster  with  impunity.— College  Chronicle. 

We  pray  to  be  willing  to  do  what  God 
would  have  us  do,  to  go  where  He  would  have 
us  go.  Are  we  as  desirous  to  be  what  He 
would  have  us  be,  to  stay  where  He  would 
have  us  stay  ? — Aurora. 

A  Junior  wrote  home  to  bis  father  :    "  Dear  Dad — 

It  costs  a  good  deal  to  live  here  ; 
Please  send  some  more  money."    He  soon  got  a 
check, 

A  check  on  his  college  career.  —  YaJe  Record. 

An  important  factor,  necessary  to  success  in 
the  literary  world,  is  "sympathy  with  the 
times  in  which  one  lives.  Communion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  God  has  cast  our 
lot."— Z)/-  W.P.Johnston. 

Cornell  has  abandoned  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  term  and  will  continue  recitations 
until  the  closing  day.  Students  will  stand  or 
tall  upon  the  grades  maintained  throughout 
the  term  in  recitations. — Ex. 

The  choosing  of  a  profession  is  a  responsibil- 
ity which  nearly  every  college  student  has  to 
shoulder  sooner  or  later  in  his  course,  as  few 
avail  themselves  of  a  college  education  unless 
having  in  view  a  professional  life.  —  Cabinet. 

Many  new  exchanges  have  found  their  way 
to  our  table.    We  gladly  welcome  The  Free 


Lance,  Our  Dumb  Animals.  The  Hermonite, 
The  School  Record,  The  Cooper  Courier,  Hi- 
ram College  Advance,  The  Portfolio  and  the 
Otterbein  Aegis. 

The  panorama  of  man's  life  is  his  face, 
whether  it  be  white,  black,  red  or  yellow. 
God,  when  he  created  man,  put  the  features  of 
the  face  so  under  the  control  of  the  spirit  that 
it  may  also  be  called  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 
BuckncU  Mirror. 

Under  His  ordained  and  immutable  laws 
God  gives  the  soul  the  power  to  choose  and 
to  act.  Time  gives  the  opportunity.  Power 
to  act  linked  to  an  opportunity  must  produce 
a  result — either  the  result  of  duty  performed 
or  neglected. — Prof,  T.  E.  Miller  in  Aegis. 

The  faculty  of  Boston  University  has  decid- 
ed to  allow  work  done  on  the  college  paper  to 
count  for  English  on  the  regular  course.  This 
seems  to  be  a  very  good  idea.  The  college 
paper  is  perhaps  better  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  the  stu- 
dents.— Ex. 

Prince  Tallyrand  was  startled  out  of  his 
sleep  one  night  bv  a  pistol  shot,  and  seeing 
his  man  servant  in  the  room  he  asked  him 
what  it  was  all  about.  "  May  it  please  your 
highness,  there  was  a  mouse  in  your  room, 
and  fearing  that  it  might  disturb  your  rest  I 
shot  It.''  —  Christian  Union  Herald. 

A  little  iron, 

A  cunning  curl, 
A  box  of  powder, 

A  pretty  girl. 
A  little  rain, 

Away  it  goes, 
A  homely  girl 

With  a  freckled  nose.         — Ex. 

The  Class  in  Modern  Greek  (in  Allegheny 
CollegeJ  is  using  a  Greek  weekly  newspaper 
for  reading  exercises.  The  journal  is  known 
as  the  Atlantis,  and  has  been  published  in 
New  York  city  for  the  last  six  ni'inths.  The 
editor,  Mr,  Solon  J  Vlastos,  is  at  present  in 
Athens  for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  sub- 
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scription  list  in  (ireece  and  securing  contrihii- 
tors  to  the  columns  of  his  journal  — The 
Campus. 

'TWAS  EVER  THUS. 

Little  boy;  Little  boy; 

Trolley  tar;  Pair  of  skates;, 

Did  n't  see  it;  Hole  in  ice; 

'■(iates  ajar."  "Golden  gates." 

Little  boy;  Little  boy; 

Banana  stand;  Loaded  gnu; 

Ate  too  many;  Looked  in  muzzle; 

"Happy  land."  '■Kingdom  come." 

—  Univemiti/  Cynic. 

As  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  was 
philosophizing  one  day,  he  wisely  remarked 
that  in  every  one  there  are  really  three  per- 
sons, viz.,  what  a  man  is,  what  .he  thinks  he 
is,  and  what  others  think  he  is.  Just  then  a 
plate  with  three  luscious  peaches  reached  the 
man  at  his  side,  who  mimediately  removed  all 
three,  calmly  remarking  that  there  was  just 
one  apiece  for  him,  leaving  the  autocrat  plus 
the  philosophy  but  minus  the  peaches. — jEx. 
The  owl  took  Lis  hat  and  gloves  one  night. 

His  sweetheart  for  to  see, 
Wheu  his  daddy  asked  him  where  he  went, 
"  On  a  definite  oliject  I'm  intent, 
To  wit,  to  woo, ' '  said  he  ; 
"To  wit,  to  wit,  to  woo." 
But  he  scarce  had  stepped  outside  the  door 

When  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
That  the  sky  with  clouds  was  o'ercast, 
' '  To  wet,  to  woo,"  said  he  ; 
"  To  wet,  to  wet,  to  woo." 

— Hdrvartl  Lmnpoon. 

Put  in  plain  English,  the  sentiment  which 
prevails  in  many  colleges,  whether  profession- 
al or  literary,  is  this  :  To  tell  a  lie  is  wrong 
on  the  street,  but  right  in  college.  To  use 
personal  violence  is  wrong  m  a  saloon,  but 
right  in  college.  To  boycott  is  wrong  in  Ire- 
land, wrong  even  in  the  business  cuxles  of  the 
United  States,  but  right  in  college.  To  de- 
stroy property  is  wrong  in  a  cowboy,  but  to 
deface  walls  or  to  carry  off  gates  and  sign- 
boards is  right  in  a  college  student.  To  howl 
and  screech  on  the  street  is  wrong  in  a  drunk- 


en man  and  should  consign  him  to  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water,  but  to  make  night  hideous 
with  unearthly  yells  is  a  sign  of  culture,  pro- 
vided the  yells  proceed  from  the  throats  of 
college  boys. — President  John  of  De  Pauiv. 

The  student  who  can  find  time  to  read 
our  exchanges  will  derive  much  benefit. 
From  among  the  many  articles  worthy  of 
note  we  especiallv  recommend  the  following  : 
"Shall  Women  Enter  the  Ministry?"  in  the 
Hiram  College  Advance  ;  "Myself+Time=x, " 
m  the  Otterbein  Aegis  ;  "One  Summer  at  the 
North  Pole,"  in  The  Portfolio;  "A  Chapel 
Talk,  in  the  Amitonian  ;  "  Responsibility  of 
Leadership,"  in  the  College  Chronicle  ;  "  A 
Word  About  Whitman,"  in  The  Inlander,  and 
".Story  of  a  Commonplace  Life,"  in  The 
Campus. 

The  Phcenix  for  November  contains  a  very 
interesting  article  on  ''Our  Public  Schools." 
The  writer  strikes  the  keynote  when  he  says 
that  our  peerless  public  school  system  is  the 
silver  chord  which  runs  through  our  past  and 
present,  uniting  the  many  into  a  "patriotic 
nationality  having  a  unity  of  purpo.se  and  feel- 
ing." Our  public  school  system  must  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards  ;  "our  young  men 
have  risen  from  lowly  stations  of  life  to  posi- 
tions of  eminence  and  trust  ;"  our  nation,  in 
one  centurv,  has  risen  from  obscurity  to  the 
highest  position  in  civilization.  We  are  infer- 
ior to  none.  To  lower  the  standard  of  our 
public  schools  will  endanger  the  future  of  our 
Republic.  The  stronghold  of  our  public 
school  system  is  its  principle  of  non-sectarian- 
ism, and  it  must  not  be  cast  down.  To-day 
the  Catholic  church  stands  antagonistic  to  our 
schools  ;  she  is  striving  to  enter  in  and  break 
down  its  strongest  support.  This  question 
has  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  our 
State,  and  although  the  decision  of  the  court 
is  favorable  to  the  Catholic  church,  yet  we 
feel  that  the  minority  report  gives  utterance  to 
the  opinion  of  every  true  American  citizen. 
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Love  the  truth,  speak  the  truth,  spread  the 
truth,  live  the  truth.  Make  truth  your  leader 
and  fight  its  batdes.  Of  all  our  employments, 
fighting  the  truth  is  worst.  It  is  foolish,  it  is 
unmanly,  it  is  cowardly  ;  it  is  homicide  ;  it  is 
suicide  ;  it  is  theft  ;  it  is  the  defiance  of  God 
and  the  fear  of  man.  *  *  *  Earth  can  pay 
no  higher  compliment  to  her  feeble  son  than, 
when  life  is  done,  to  chisel  on  his  tomb.  "  Be- 
hold the  man  who  lived  true  to  himself,  true 
to  his  fellows,  true  to  his  God."  —  Washington 
Jeffersonian. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SIEGFRIED. 

[From  tlie  Nilieluugon  Lied     Translated  for  The 
Hoi.GAD  by  Prof.  Margaret  McLaugbrey.] 

In  ancient  times  there  lived  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  mighty  king  named  Siegmund-  He 
had  a  son,  Siegfried,  whose  one  ami  in  hfe 
was  to  wander  into  distant  lands  and  experi- 
ence strange  adventures.  Finally  the  king 
gave  him  permission  and  let  him  go. 

On  his  journey  Siegfried  soon  entered  a 
village  on  the  borders  of  a  dark  forest  and  ap- 
prenticed himself  to  a  blacksmith  in  order  to 
learn  how  to  forge  weapons  of  war.  But  he 
smote  so  hard  on  the  iron  that  it  broke  and 
the  anvil  struck  through  into  the  earth.  The 
blacksmith  was  afraid  of  the  wild  young  man 
and  sent  him  into  the  forest  to  a  charcoal 
burner,  expecting  him  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
huge  dragon  whose  den  he  must  pass.  Sieg- 
fried struck  the  dragon  dead  with  his  staff  and 
passed  on. 

In  the  forest  he  entered  a  thicket  where 
dwelt  many  dragons,  toads  and  other  poison- 
ous animals.  Here  he  tore  out  by  their  roots 
some  ot  the  largest  trees,  threw  them  on  the 
animals  and  set  fire  to  the  whole  mass.  As 
the  heat  began  to  melt  the  horny  hide  of  the 
animals,  a  stream  ol  this  mass  flowed  from 


under  the  burning  heap.  Siegfried,  wonder- 
ing, dipped  his  finger  in  and  found  that,  as 
the  liquid  cooled,  the  skin  was  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  layer  of  horny  substance. 
This  gave  a  new  idea  to  the  young  hero,  and 
he  proceeded  to  cover  his  whole  body  with 
the  warm  liquid,  leavmg  untouched  only  a 
small  space  between  his  shoulders,  which  he 
could  not  reach.  Thus,  like  the  Grecian 
Achilles,  he  rendered  himself  invulnerable 
save  in  one  spot. 

Starting  on  in  search  of  further  adventures, 
Siegfried  came  to  the  city  of  Worms,  on  the 
Rhine,  where  Gibich  reigned.  This  king  had 
three  sons  and  a  wonderfully  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, named  Kriemhilde.  One  day,  as  she 
stood  by  an  open  window,  an  immense  dragon 
came  flying  ':hrough  the  air  and  carried  her 
away  into  a  vast  cave  in  a  mountain.  There 
he  gave  her  food  and  drink,  and  was  very 
kind  to  her  because  he  desired  to  win  her  love 
and  make  her  his  wife,  but  the  young  princess 
we])t  and  yearned  lor  the  home  of  her  parents 
and  feared  the  terrible  monster,  under  whose 
breathing  the  whole  mountain  trembled  and 
heaved. 

In  the  royal  city  there  was  great  sorrow  and 
mourning  for  the  lovely  princess,  who  could 
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not  be  found,  although  King  Gibich  sent  his 
people  in  all  directions  to  search  for  her.  Sieg- 
fried, who  loved  her  dearly,  sought  eagerly 
among  the  rest.  Finally,  however,  his  dili- 
gence was  rewarded  and  his  taithlul  dog  came 
upon  a  strange  track,  which  Siegfried  followed 
night  and  day  without  thinking  of  food,  drink 
or  sleep,  until  on  the  tourth  day  it  led  him 
into  a  wild,  pathless  forest.  Here,  alter  wan- 
dering about  until  he  had  almost  lost  all  cour- 
age, he  met  the  dwarf  king,  Engel,  who  came 
along  riding  a  coal  black  horse.  His  dress 
was  of  white  silk,  embroidered  with  gold, 
while  on  his  head  sat  a  crown  of  gems  so  bril- 
liant that  they  lighted  the  dark  forest.  He 
greeted  Siegfried  kindly  and  advised  him  to 
flee  (juickly. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "  quite  near  lives  a  dragon 
who  holds  as  prisoner  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man ;  if  he  sees  you  you  will  lose  your  young 
life." 

Siegfried  was  so  rejoiced  to  be  so  near 
Kriemhilde  that  he  wanted  to  tree  her  without 
delay,  but  the  dwarf  king  cried  out  in  dis- 
may, 

"Do  not  dare !  Before  you  cin  enter  the 
cave  where  the  young  woman  is  you  must 
fight  the  giant  Kuperan,  who  carries  the  key 
of  the  cave.  No  one  on  earth  can  overcome 
him." 

As  Siegfried  remained  determined  to  free 
Kriemhilde  in  spite  of  the  giant,  King  Engel 
led  him  to  the  side  of  the  mountain  where  was 
the  dwelling  of  the  giant.  Siegfried  called 
loudly  into  the  cave  and  was  immediately  an- 
swered by  Kuperan,  in  person,  who  stepped 
out  armed  with  a  steel  fork  as  high  as  a  house, 
of  which  four  prongs  were  sharp  as  a  knife, 
while  the  fifth  resounded  as  a  bell. 

"  What  do  you  want  in  this  forest,  young 
man  .''  "  the  giant  asked. 

"  I  want  to  release  the  young  woman,"  re- 
plied Siegfried,  "who  sits  a  prisoner  in  this 
cave." 


"  Hoho  !"  the  giant  laughed  ;  "  you  dwarf, 
then  you  must  grow  a  few  yards  first." 

With  these  words  the  giant  raised  his  fork 
to  strike  Siegfried  down  ;  he,  however,  with  a 
quick  spring  avoided  the  blow  and  the  fork 
went  deep  into  the  ground.  Before  Kuperan 
had  drawn  it  out  again  Siegfried  had  run  up 
to  him  and  with  his  sharp  sword  dealt  him 
many  frightful  strokes.  Overcome  by  pain, 
the  giant  let  his  fork  fall  and  rushed  into  his 
cave. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  he  came 
forth  again  completely  armed  Gilded  armor 
covered  his  body  ;  upon  his  head  he  wore  a 
shining  helmet  of  hard  steel  ;  at  his  side  he 
carried  an  immense  sharp  sword,  and  in  his 
left  hand  a  shield  as  large  as  a  city  gate  and  a 
foot  thick.  And  now  began  again  the  conflict 
between  the  two.  Loudly  resounded  the 
blows  through  the  dark  forest  and  sparks  flew 
from  the  helmet.  At  last  Siegtried  ran  under 
the  lf)ng  sword  of  the  giant,  cut  his  coat  of 
mail  in  pieces,  and  gave  him  sixteen  deep 
wounds.  Kuperan  begged  for  his  life,  and 
Siegfried  granted  his  request  on  condition  that 
he  would  help  him  free  the  princess.  Peace 
was  made  between  them,  and  .Siegfried  tore 
his  own  underclothing  from  his  body  to  bind 
up  the  wounds  of  his  enemy. 

The  mischievous  giant,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  oath,  but  at  his  first  opportunity  he 
struck  the  hero  down  and  would  have  beaten 
him  to  death  had  not  the  dwarf  king  again  ap- 
peared and  covered  Siegfried  with  his  tarn- 
cappe,  thus  rendering  him  invisible.  As  soon 
as  he  had  recovered  his  strength  he  threw  the 
tarncappe  away  and  beat  his  enemy  with  his 
sword  until  lie  begged  for  mercy  again.  This 
time  our  hero  gave  the  giant  no  opportuniiy 
to  break  his  oath  until  he  had  reached  the 
dragon's  cave. 

A  subterranean  passage  led  to  the  door. 
Kuperan  unlocked  it,  and  .Siegfried  took  the 
key.    The  dragon  had  just  flown  away  and 
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the  princess  was  alone.    With  great  joy  she 
recognized  the  hero  and  cried  out, 

"Welcome,  you  noble  Siegfried!  How- 
are  my  father,  my  mother  and  my  brothers  at 
Worms  ? ' ' 

As  Siegfried  was  replying  to  her  questions 
the  giant  stepped  up  and  told  him  that  under 
the  tioor  of  the  cave  lay  the  only  sword  with 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  overpower  the 
dragon.  As  the  fearless  young  man  bent  to 
find  it  the  giant  gave  him  a  heavy  blow  on  his 
back.  Gready  enraged  at  this  breach  of  faith, 
.Siegfried  turned  upon  his  enemy  again  and 
did  not  stop  until  he  had  pushed  him  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  into  the  aby.ss  below. 

As  Siegfried  was  trying  to  calm  Kriem- 
hilde,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  by  this  com- 
bat, a  great  puffing  was  heard,  a  bright  light 
was  seen,  and  immediately  the  dragon  entered. 
Nottiing  daunted  by  his  appearance,  the  hero 
advanced  with  the  fatal  sword  drawn.  He 
dealt  powerhil  blows  upon  the  dragon,  but 
felt  himself  weakening  under  the  frightful 
glow  of  the  monster's  breath.  At  last  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  from  the  intense  heat,  and 
quickly  drew  Kriemhilde  with  him  into  a  small 
cave  where  the  monster  could  not  follow  them. 
Here  he  noticed  an  endless  treasure  of  gold 
and  gems,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  dragon,  but  it  was  really  the 
hidden  treasure  of  the  Nibelungen,  the  subjects 
of  King  Engel,  w  ho  had  fled  from  the  noise  of 
the  battle. 

After  a  short  rest  Siegfried  took  up  his 
sword  and  renewed  the  combat  with  the 
dragon.  He  soon  noticed  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  flames  sent  forth  to  destroy  him 
and  his  repeated  blows  were  causing  the  horny 
hide  of  the  dragon  to  melt  away.  Collecting 
all  his  strength  for  one  last  blow,  he  struck 
him  so  violently  as  to  split  the  body  of  the 
animal,  one  half  of  which  sank  mto  the  abyss 
where  the  giant  Kuperan  already  lay. 

So  Kriemhilde  was  saved,  and  joyously  the 
young  hero  hurried  to  take  her  away.  But, 


overcome  by  anxiety  and  terror,  she  had 
fainted  away  and  lay  there  unconscious.  The 
dwarf  king,  Engle,  who  noticed  the  stillness 
in  the  cave,  came  slipping  in  and  gave  her 
some  medicine  that  restored  her  to  conscious- 
ness. King  Engle  could  not  thank  .Siegfried 
enough  for  what  he  had  done,  and  said  : 

"  You  have  freed  us  dwarfs  from  the  wicked 
giant  whom  we  were  obliged  to  serve,  there- 
fore we  wish  to  serve  vou  and  help  you  where 
we  can." 

.So  he  led  Siegfried  and  Kriemhilde  into  his 
dwelling,  and  with  delicious  food  and  drinks 
recovered  them  from  all  weariness  and  an.xiety. 
Then  they  took  their  departure  from  King 
Engel  to  ride  to  Worms,  for  Siegfried  found 
his  faithful  horse  still  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

.Scarcely  had  they  ridtlen  away,  however, 
when  he  thought  of  the  treasure  in  the  moun- 
tain. As  he  did  not  know  that  it  belonged  to 
the  good  dwarf  people,  he  hastened  back  and 
laid  the  treasure  upon  his  horse.  But  it 
brought  him  no  joy. 

At  the  court  of  Worms  the  princess  and  her 
discoverer  were  received  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  their  marriage  was  soon  celebrated.  Thev 
were  a  noble  royal  couple  and  reigned  with 
great  wisdom  and  justice,  and  with  their  gold 
helped  the  poor  where  they  could.  But  their 
treasure  stirred  up  the  envy  of  Kriemhilde's 
brothers,  who  incited  the  grim,  spiteful  Hagen 
to  murder  Siegfried.  Hagen  challenged  the 
hero  to  a  race.  Siegfried  reached  the  goal 
first  and  bowed  to  drink  from  a  cool  spring, 
when  Hagen,  coming  after  him,  struck  him 
with  an  arrow  on  the  only  vulnerable  spot  on 
his  body.  So  ended  the  life  of  the  noble 
Siegfried.  The  wicked,  conscience-stricken 
Hagen  sank  the  Nibelungen  treasure  into  the 
Rhine,  where  it  is  still  said  to  lie. 

THE  HIGHEST  ART. 

The  one  great  purpose  of  all  the  liberal  arts 
is  to  exhibit  the  character,  mind  and  feelings 
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in  their  various  forms.  All  their  power  and 
grandeur  is  centered  in  this  one  great  object. 
For  this  purpose  the  sculptor,  with  his  chisel, 
causes  the  block  oi  marble  to  speak;  the 
painter  spreads  on  canvas  the  landscape  and 
different  forms  of  life;  the  architect,  from 
rough  material,  constructs  a  magnificent 
building  with  its  massive  walls  and  sublime 
columns  telling  their  story  to  the  world;  and 
the  composer  of  music  orders  the  movement 
and  combination  of  melodious  sound.  But  has 
not  the  human  Irame  a  part  to  play  in  this 
great  drama?  It  might  have  served  all  physi- 
cal purposes  without  much  of  its  present  grace 
and  beautv.  It  was  certainly  intended  as  the 
instrument  through  which  the  very  soul  should 
express  itself  When  all  the  powers  of  this 
grand  structure,  the  voice  with  all  its  thrilling 
tones,  the  flashing  eye,  the  glowing  counten- 
ance, the  whole  breathing  frame  is  put  into 
action,  what  piece  ol  music,  what  grand  paint- 
ing, what  temple  dome  with  all  its  sublimity, 
can  be  compared  with  it. 

In  this  art,  as  in  all  others,  a  combination  of 
those  qualities  necessary  to  the  end  proposed 
is  the  true  rule  of  taste.  And  the  only  way 
to  develope  these  qualities  is  by  studying  to 
imitate  those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  the  art.  As  we  would  hardly  expect  one 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  painting  to  pro- 
duce a  picture  equal  to  one  painted  by 
Raphael,  or  one  unskilled  in  architecture  to 
model  a  majestic  structure  such  as  Washing- 
ton Monument,  so  he  who  is  ignorant  of  this 
art  need  not  expect  to  move  and  mould  the 
minds  of  men  as  one  who  has  made  the  art  of 
oratory  a  life-long  study.  Perhaps  no  other 
art  requires  t!ie  combination  of  so  many  fine 
qualities  as  the  art  of  oratory,  and  a  failure  of 
any  one  of  them  is  a  certain  damage  to  the 
orator.  One  of  the  greatest  orators  the  world 
has  ever  ]jroduced  failed  in  his  first  attempt 
because  he  had  neglected  to  study  that 
most  necessarv  fjuality,  which  the  Greeks 
termed  action.    Action,  or  what  we  call  ges- 


ture, in  its  broadest  sense  means  not  only  the 
movement  of  the  hands  but  also  the  expression 
of  the  countenance  and  inflections  of  the  voice, 
which  are  the  gestures  of  the  vocal  organs. 
What  is  more  essential  to  persuasive  speaking 
than  a  proper  conception  of  those  changes  of 
the  voice  and  movements  of  the  body  which 
will  best  express  the  mind  and  feelings  ? 
Lord  Chatham  owed  his  supremacy  ni  Parlia- 
ment to  his  voice.  It  was  not  so  much  the 
words  which  Daniel  Webster  spoke  that 
moved  his  hearers  as  the  manner  in  w-hich  he 
uttered  them.  To  be  sure  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  but  no  one  can  be  called  a  master 
in  this  art  until  he  is  master  of  himself 

Hardly  less  essential  to  success  is  energy  in 
delivery.  It  is  well  known  how  great  stress 
the  Roman  and  Athenian  orators  laid  on  this 
quality.  For  in  it  is  bound  up  all  others. 
How  essential  to  energetic  speaking  is  a  good 
voice,  or  who  can  speak  with  energy  without 
using  gestures  to  enforce  his  words?  Perhaps 
the  best  example  of  this  the  world  has  ever 
seen  was  found  in  r-femosthenes  of  wliom  the 
people  talked  of  seeing  instead  of  hearing 
speak.  "What,"  exclaimed  Aeschines  to  the 
Rhodians  when  thev  applauded  the  recital  of 
the  speech  which  caused  his  banishment, 
"What  if  you  had  seen  the  monster  himself 
speak  it."  For  he  who  only  hears  Demos- 
thenes loses  much  the  better  part  of  the  ora- 
tion. With  what  energy  must  he  have  spoken 
to  call  forth  such  testimony  from  a  vanquished 
enemv. 

Again,  he  who  would  speak  effectively  must 
be  in  earnest  himself;  his  words  must  have 
some  effect  upon  himself  before  he  can  expect 
them  to  move  the  minds  of  other  peoj)le,  or  in 
the  words  of  Horace,  "He  who  would  h.tve 
others  weep  must  first  weep  himself"  What 
gave  the  dedication  speech  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  Gettysburg  so  much  jjower  ?  Surely 
it  was  not  on  account  of  the  language  used; 
not  because  it  was  delivered  by  a  trained  ora- 
tor; not  because  it  was  delivered  on  the  scene 
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of  a  great  battlefield,  but  because  of  the  earn- 
estness contained  in  those  expressive  words 
with  which  he  closed  his  discourse,  "That  the 
nation  shall  under  God  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  The  speech  of  Mr. 
Everet,  who  spoke  there  on  the  same  day, 
though  most  highly  polished,  was  forgotten 
before  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  died  away. 
What  did  it  lack  ?  that  which  made  the  speech 
of  Lincoln  dear  to  every  heart — earnestness. 
This  art  alone  may  be  seen  as  well  as  heard. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  persuasive  oratory  is 
so  superior  to  all  other  arts.  Music,  address- 
ing itself  to  the  ear,  architecture  and  painting 
to  the  eye  must  yield  to  oratory,  which  acting 
upon  the  two  great  art  senses,  has  a  two  fold 
means  of  impression. 

What  piece  of  architecture  has  ever  caused 
a  people  to  rise  and  vindicate  their  rights 
against  their  oppressors,  or  what  beautiful 
painting  has  ever  influenced  a  nation  to  purge 
itself  from  evils  which  would  have  caused  its 
rum  ?  But  how  often  do  we  read  in  history  of 
]:)ersuasive  oratory  doing  these  things?  In 
view  of  this  how  truly  may  it  be  said  that  the 
noblest  instinct  is,  "to  make  our  minds  the 
minds  of  other  men  and  to  wield  the  scepter 
in  the  realms  of  passion."  S. ,  '94. 

OUR  LANGUAGE;  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

Language  is  the  bond  of  society.  As  was 
mercury  among  the  gods  so  is  language  among 
men.  It  is  the  winged  messenger  carrying- 
messages  of  love,  anxiety  and  hate.  It  is  the 
avenue  of  thought,  of  emotion,  of  sentiment. 
By  it  the  breath,  after  performing  its  life-giv- 
ing office  in  the  lungs,  is  laden  with  a  message 
from  the  restless  mind.  The  very  air  around 
us  is  coined  into  words,  and  feelings  of  warmth 
and  tenderness  or  of  coldness  and  pride  are 
set  afloat.  Language  is  the  supreme  gift  to 
man.  Without  it  men  would  be  but  animals 
of  the  lower  creation.    They  would  roam  in 


herds  and  glare  upon  each  other  with  unex- 
pressed hatred.  The  words  of  love  would  be 
unformed  ;  friendship  would  be  speechless ; 
taste  for  the  beautiful  would  not  exist ;  all 
would  be  dumb.  But  we  have  a  language  ;  a 
language  that  we  all  love,  though  we  do  not 
and  cannot  fully  appreciate  its  worth.  Not 
until  we  have  been  exiled  from  home  and  na- 
tive tongue  and  then  hear  our  language  can 
we  learn  to  fully  appreciate  it.  Not  only  have 
we  a  language  but  we  have  been  given  a 
"harp  often  thousand  strings"  upon  which  we 
may  make  melody  or  discord.  Our  own 
language  is  one  of  melody  when  we  use  it  in 
its  purity.  But  we  find  so  few  who  do  that 
we  are  startled  when  we  hear  it.  We  choose 
rather  to  play  ujion  one  string  and  even  then 
make  discord,  than  to  use  the  ten  thousand 
because  it  involves  labor.  'Tis  a  shame,  yea 
a  disgrace  the  way  we  abuse  this  God-given 
privilege. 

The  cultured  mind  is  shocked  at  the  murder 
of  language.  On  every  side  we  hear  its  dying 
appeal  ;  not  only  among  the  masses,  but  in 
pulpit,  on  the  platform,  before  the  bar- and  in 
the  social  world.  The  very  first  thrust  is  the 
lack  of  careful  pronunciation.  True,  there  are 
in  English  many  irregular  words,  words  that 
require  practice  and  study  that  we  may  suc- 
cessfully round  their  sharp  points.  But  does  it 
not  pay  to  spend  time  upon  them  ?  The  ora- 
tors of  old  spent  years  of  labor  upon  their 
languages  before  they  presumed  to  come  be- 
fore an  intelligent  people.  To  become  a 
musician  requires  many  years  of  patience  and 
hard  work.  The  artist  paints  and  destroys 
yards  of  canvas  but  after  a  thorough  training 
he  is  ready  for  work.  But  the  orator  of  to- 
day mounts  the  rostrum  and  from  his  mouth 
words  issue  as  half  clad  beggars.  They  are 
deformed,  they  limp,  and  fall  upon  our  minds 
with  a  disgusting  thud.  If  words  were  visi- 
ble, what  a  sight  we  should  behold.  Many 
of  them  would  be  so  low  and  vulgar  that  they 
would  fall  to  the  ground  and  writhe  in  misery. 
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Every  man  would  be  forced  to  view  the  de- 
formed creation  of  his  own  tongue  --ind  would 
hide  his  face  for  shame  and  resolve  not  to 
speak  until  he  should  be  able  to  form  words 
worthy  the  effort. 

We  speak  oi  progress,  of  the  rapidity  ot  the 
age,  of  our  restless  spirit,  but  the  rapidity  of 
the  age  is  one  great  factor  in  the  destruction  of 
our  language.  There  is  a  tendency  to  abbrevi- 
ate, to  condense,  to  reduce  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions.  We  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice accuracy  for  speed.  We  converse  as 
though  we  were  telegraph  instruments  and 
every  word  added  a  nickel  to  the  bill  Vow- 
els are  bisected  or  beheaded  at  pleasure.  In- 
stead ot  well  rounded  words  of  force  and 
beauty  we  hear  won't,  can't,  ar'n't  and  gent's. 
Instead  of  the  expressive  yes  and  no  we  hear, 
yep,  nop,  impgh-m  and  humpgh-m.  Not 
only  here  is  language  crippled  but  also  by 
those  who  pretend  to  be  linguists.  The  very 
polite,  who  drop  the  letter  r,  and  wilh  it  much 
beauty.  The  power'  and  nicety  of  this  ampu- 
tation can  be  seen  in  this  sentence,  "Cha'ley 
put  the  ho'se  in  the  ba'n,  give  him  some  co'n 
and  bolt  the  do'."  It  mav  not  be  known  to 
those  using  this  form  that  it  is  a  dialect  spoken 
by  the  lowest  class  of  London  slum  dwellers. 
Not  only  does  it  destroy  the  purity  of  the 
language  but  shows  a  lack  of  taste. 

The  improper  use  of  words  is  oftentimes 
the  source  of  much  amusement.-  The  New 
Englander  especially  is  noted  for  guessing. 
He  guesses  it  will  be  a  warm  day  after  looking 
at  the  mercury  and  finding  it  at  q8°  in  the 
shade.  He  looks  at  his  watch  and  guesses 
it  is  "time  to  go."  He  guesses  there  will  be 
about  thirty  davs  in  April.  Always  guessing, 
never  knowing  or  thinking.  The  Southerner 
reckons;  the  Western  boy  hurls  rocks.  These 


expressions  are  the  nearest  approach  to 
dialect  that  we  have  in  our  language.  Per- 
haps the  most  displeasing  enemy  of  pure 
language  is  slang.  It  discloses  a  lack  of  cul- 
ture and  is  an  outlaw  to  language.  Its  source 
is  generally  unknown,  but  may  be  said  to  be 
largely  created  in  the  slums.  There  is  a  fasci- 
nation about  it  and  it  gains  a  position  among 
people  who  should  be  above  it.  So  common 
has  this  evil  become  that  many  who  do  not  in- 
tentionally use  it  become  victims.  By  the 
truly  cultivated  it  is  spurned.  Do  we  con- 
verse with  a  man  whose  language  is  pure,  we 
are  elevated  ;  with  one  whose  words  are  weak- 
ened by  this  false  creation,  we  are  harmed. 
When  we  refuse  to  study  our  language  all  our 
faculties  suffer.  If  our  vocabularies  are  large 
our  thoughts  will  correspond.  If  we  talk 
slang,  we  think  slang.  We  must  learn  to 
talk.  Not  mere  rusty  machines  with  bro'ken 
cogs,  but  clear,  pure  and  effective  linguists. 

With  the  advantages  we  have,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  minister,  orator,  conversation- 
alist or  workman  insulting  the  intelligence  of 
his  hearers.  We  should  read,  study,  learn 
our  own  language,  "A  gentleman,  who 
would  be  a  gentleman  in  address  as  well  as 
dress,  must  talk  gentleman."  The  lady,  who 
would  be  truly  lovable  and  beautiful,  will  find 
in  pure  English  a  better  cosmetic  than  Lilv 
White  or  Balm  of  a  Thousand  Flowers.  'Tis 
a  charm  that  never  withers,  but  is  lovely,  pro- 
ducing purity  and  melody.  Let  "us  not  dis- 
grace our  own  voices  by  making  them  slaves 
to  bear  murdered  language  to  the  world,  but 
may  they  be  heralds  carrying  to  our  fellow- 
men  words  closely  fitted  to  thoughts  that  shall 
be  worthy   of  remembrance  and  repetition. 

Ervvin. 
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What  thoughts  would  swarm  through  the 
great  soul  of  Thomas  Jefferson  should  he 
stand  on  the  floor  of  the  American  Congress 
in  the  year  of  our  independence  the  one  hun- 
dred and  ninth  and  hear  that  body  wildly  ap- 
plauding an  abusive  and  insulting  attack  on 
the  chief  executive?  We  fear  that  he  would 
think  this  was  carrying  the  republican  idea  a 
little  too  lar.  A  free  criticism  of  any  objec- 
tionable policy  is  always  legitimate,  but  when 
abuse  takes  the  place  of  this  it  certainly  can- 
not be  condemned  in  too  strong  terms.  Re- 
spect is  due  the  high  office  which  Mr.  Cleve- 
land holds,  and  the  dignity  of  the  American 
Congress,  as  well  as  that  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, demands  that  such  attacks  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


main  college  building.  The  new  hot  air  fur- 
nace which  has  been  placed  in  the  basement 
of  the  gymnasium  makes  more  floor  space 
available  on  account  of  the  large  stoves  being 
taken  out  and  gives  an  even  temperature 
throughout  the  room,  which  with  the  former 
heating  apparatus  it  was  impossible  to  obtain. 
The  main  building  is  being  fitted  with  a  sys- 
tem of  steam  heating  of  the  most  approved 
style,  which,  when  it  is  in  operation,  will  ren- 
der the  recitation  rooms  and  society  halls  as 
comfortable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them 
with  modern  appliances.  We  think  the  col- 
lege authorities,  and  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  financial  department,  are  de- 
serving of  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  furnish  greater  advant- 
ages, and  we  hope  to  see  Westminster  advance 
without  meeting  serious  obstacles  until  she 
surpasses  the  fondest  hojjes  of  her  most  loyal 
eraduate. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  note  the  im- 
pro\ements  which  are  now  being  made  in  the 
methods  of  heating  the  gymnasium  and  the 


The  bloodthirstiness  evinced  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  Mikado  when  they  captured  Port 
Arthur  has  greatly  surprised  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world.  In  the  previous  contests 
of  this  war  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  the  Japanese  excited  much  favorable  com- 
ment, but  on  this  occasion  all  the  savagery  in 
their  nature  seems  to  have  burst  with  terrible 
fury  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  cable  dispatches,  the 
awful  spectacles  which  they  beheld  on  enter- 
ing the  city  were  sufficient  to  make  them 
almost  insane  with  anger.  Even  the  armies 
of  thoroughly  Christian  countries  would  grant 
no  quarter  if  they  saw  the  mutilated  bodies  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  hanging  on  trees  along  the  roadside. 
This  barbarous  treatment  of  prisoners  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  mitigates  somewhat  the 
censure  which  the  actions  of  the  Mikado's 
forces  demand.  This  entering  upon  hostilities 
by  China  and  Japan  is  greatly  to  be  deplored, 
because  no  difference  which  nation  is  success- 
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fu!  in  the  conflict,  tliey  iioth  will  be  materially 
hindered  in  their  political,  religious  and  social 
advancement. 


The  old  adage,  "Actions  speak  louder 
than  words,"  is  one  of  the  truest  sayings  ever 
uttered,  and  it  is  also  one  which  is  brought  to 
mind  very  frequently  by  occurrences  in  daily 
life.  The  world  takes  no  especial  notice  of 
what  a  man  says  unless  his  actions  fully  agree 
with  the  doctrines  which  he  urges.  Incon- 
sistency is  a  (juality  which  never  adds  to  a 
man's  reputation,  as  it  shows  a  weakness  of 
character  which  is  far  from  desirable.  When 
an  individual  speaks  he  is  constantly  on  his 
guard  lest  he  give  utterance  to  .some  thought 
which  brands  his  inner  motives  as  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  high  and  ennobling  sentiments 
which  fall  upon  the  ears  of  his  listeners ;  but 
when  he  acts,  he  may  be  in  such  a  position 
that  he  forgets  the  searching  gaze  of  a  criti- 
cizing multitude  playing  full  upon  him  and 
permits  his  deeds  to  reveal  an  inward  condi- 
tion of  the  soul  which  requires  an  immediate 
remed}^  Cases  which  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  old  saying  are  constantly  coming  before 
us,  and  very  often  it  is  a  disagreeable  task  to 
be  compelled  to  come  to  a  knowledge  ot  such 
occurrences,  especially  if  the  individual  in 
question  happens  to  be  one  in  whom  we  have 
an  interest.  The  only  way  to  prevent  our 
actions  from  revealing  motives  which  are  not 
entirely  what  they  should  be  is  to  implant  by 
persistent  effort  those  motives  which  are  the 
highest  and  noblest.  Then  will  our  actions 
and  most  elevating  ideas  harmonize,  and  that 
fearless  critic,  the  world,  will  be  unable  to 
charge  inconsistency  against  us. 


The  financial  condition  of  the  United  .States 
at  the  present  time  cannot  be  said  to  be  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  at  least  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  money 
question  is  the  all-absorbing  topic  among  our 
legislators  and  capitalists.    The  great  business 


depression  of  '93  left  the  country  in  a  very  bad 
state  financially,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  affairs 
are  not  as  yet  much  improved.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  many  able  men  the  recovery 
from  the  panic  will  be  very  slow,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  return  to  a  normal  con- 
dition in  business  will  be  much  slower  at  this 
period  than  at  the  time  of  similar  occurrences 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  nation.  One  of 
the  main  causes  for  this,  and  possiblv  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  that  the  development  of  the 
country  has  progressed  so  far  that  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  new  enterprises  for  utilizing 
the  natural  advantages  of  hitherto  undeveloped 
sections,  is  not  immediately  necessary.  This 
non-investment  thus  remo\^es  from  general 
business  the  advantages  which  always  follow 
capital  properly  used,  and  so  produces  a  re- 
tarding efifect  on  the  general  tone  of  business. 
In  addition  to  the  phase  already  mentioned, 
that  part  of  the  question  which  pertains  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  is  receiving  the 
attention  of  our  lawmakers.  On  this  point 
our  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  be 
envied.  .Something  must  be  done  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury  and  give 
an  elastic  currency.  Owing  to  the  badly  sj^lit 
up  condition  of  the  party  in  power  the  outlook 
for  speedy  relief  is  not  exceedingly  bright. 
Each  taction  has  its  own  scheme,  and  no 
amount  of  argument  seems  to  be  able  to  bring 
one  faction  to  see  the  good  points  of  another's 
plan.  Although  it  is  not  a  very  compli- 
mentary remark  for  our  congressmen,  yet  it 
can  be  said  with  a  great  degree  of  truth,  that 
the  financial  question  is  one  whose  depth  is 
too  great  for  the  class  of  men  which  holds  the 
greater  number  of  seats  in  our  legislative  halls. 
The  best  plan  which  has  yet  been  formulated 
is  that  called  the  "Baltimore  plan"  This 
scheme  was  gotten  up  by  the  Bankers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore,  and  is  a  very  sound 
measure.  It  advocates  a  few  changes  in  the 
present  national  banking  system,  the  principal 
ones  being  those  which  would  tend  toward 
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makint^  a  more  elastic  currency.  Tlie  state 
bank  theory  is  inij^racticable,  and  about  the 
only  way  out  of  the  ditiiculty  is  to  remodel 
the  present  national  bank  laws.  The  desired 
end  will  be  obtained  much  more  quickly  if  the 
ideas  ot  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  country  are 
framed  into  a  bill,  than  if  our  congressmen  are 
allowed  to  wrangle  indefinitelv  and  continue 
to  withhold  tlieir  assent  to  any  measures  except 
those  which  are  for  their  own  personal  in- 
terests. 


The  recent  atrocities  committed  by  Turkish 
troops  among  the  Armenians  are  most  start- 
ling iiud  horrible.  They  serve  admirably  as 
illustrations  of  the  complete  despotism  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  degrading  effects  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion.  The  true  state  of  affairs 
in  the  religion  in  which  these  barbarites  have 
taken  place  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  both  on 
account  of  the  poor  facilities  for  gainmg  access 
to  the  far  inland  districts  and  the  unreliable 
news  sent  out  by  the  Turkish  press.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  Sublime  Porte  the 
the  whole  trouble  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  small  uprising  ot  a  lew  Armenian  out- 
laws, which  was  suj^pressed  in  a  few  days  by 
two  or  three  regiments  of  the  Imj^erial  Guard, 
but  notwithstanding  the  strict  censorship  of 
the  press  which  has  been  maintained,  the  tact 
has  become  known  that  there  was  a  wholesale 
slaughter  of  Christians  by  the  government 
forces.  It  has  also  been  learned  from  private 
advices  which  escaped  the  hands  of  the  Sul- 
tan's censors,  that  these  lives  were  not  all  taken 
at  one  time  and  that  the  authorities  at  the 
capital  were  not  totally  unaware  of  the  actions 
of  the  soldiers.  It  is  apparent  that  the  follow- 
ers ot  Mohammed,  who  dominate  the  affairs 
of  government  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  are  de- 
termined to  oppose  the  spread  of  Christianity 
in  their  dominions  and  that  they  are  not  in  the 
least  particular  whether  the  means  be  fair  or 
foul.  At  the  present  time  a  traveler  is  in 
greater  danger  -of  the  loss  of  his  life  while 


journeying  through  the  Ottoman  Empire  than 
in  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  with  per- 
haps the  exception  of  some  districts  in  the  very 
heart  of  Africa.  The  indifference  with  which 
Turkish  officials  take  hold  of  the  search  for 
Frank  Lenz,  the  missing-  wheelman,  is  but  an 
example  of  the  care  which  tiiey  have  for  the 
safety  of  a  foreign  traveler.  In  our  own 
country  a  case  like  this  would  be  thoroughly 
investigated  and  some  satisfaction  given  to  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  lost  one.  Until 
the  Christian  religion  has  gained  a  strong 
foothold  among  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  and 
has  made  an  entrance  into  the  royal  court,  the 
enlightened  nations  of  the  world  will  be  obliged 
to  deal  with  Turkey  in  a  way  which  is  not 
agreeable  to  countries  having  a  regard  for 
equity  and  fairness,  if  they  expect  to  preserve 
their  rights  and  privileges  ;  and  before  such  a 
religious  condition  can  prevail,  there  will  have 
to  be  a  better  contest  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism,  between  a  religion  which  causes 
light  and  progress  in  its  path  and  one  which 
is  the  most  selfish  and  debasing  that  has  ever 
existed. 


Young  men,  you  are  the  architects  of  your 
own  fortunes.  Rely  upon  your  own  strength  of 
body  and  soul.  Take  for  your  star  self-reli- 
ance. Don't  take  too  much  advice.  Keep  at 
your  helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and  re- 
member that  the  great  art  of  commanding  is 
to  take  a  fair  share  of  the  work.  Think  well 
of  yourself,  strike  out,  assume  your  own  posi- 
tion. Put  potatoes  in  a  cart  over  a  rough 
road  and  the  small  ones  go  to  the  bottom. 
Rise  above  the  envious  and  jealous.  Fire 
above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  Energy, 
invincible  determination,  right  motive,  are  the 
levers  that  move  the  world.  Be  in  earnest. 
Be  self-reliant.  Be  generous.  Be  civil.  Read 
the  papers.  Advertise  your  business.  Make 
money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  God 
and  fellowmen.  Love  virtue  and  truth.  Love 
your  country  and  obey  its  laws. — Ex. 
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Byers,  Horace  Greelv. 
Brown,  "Willie." 
Elder,  Joiiadab. 
Fulton,  Ciesar  Demosthenes. 
Gibson,  Jonah  Diogenes. 
He.slip,  Jeremiah. 
Hezlep,  Hosea. 
Hamill,  Rameses. 
Jackson,  Cassius  Titus. 
King.  Jacob  Goliath. 
Lininger,  Jehoshaphat  Miltiades. 
Littell,  Cicero  Thales. 
McKean,  Wesley  Anaxagoras. 
McVean,  Sampson  Neaptolemus. 
McKenzie,  Pythagorus  Baalam. 
Nevin,  Heroditus  Hercules. 
Nesbit.  Judas  Lycurgus. 
Nicholls,  Rienzi  Delmonico. 
Owens,  Richard  Euripides. 
Pierce,  William  Tecumseh. 
Robertson,  George  Washington. 
Tyler,  Habakkuk  Belshazzar. 
Walton,  W.  Descartes. 
Walters,  Jasper  Nicodemus. 
Warden,  Enoch  Empedocles. 


COMMONLY  KNOWN  AS 


Homo  Geneous. 
!  Deacon  Bill. 
The  Unknown. 
Fult. 
Jady. 
Irish. 

The  Spouter. 

Dead  wood  Dick. 

Jack. 

Canuck. 

Jinks. 

Long  Tom  Coffin. 
Sockery. 
Zimmerman. 
Pete. 

His  Royal  Nibs. 

Shorty. 

St.  Nick. 

"Dad." 

T.  Willie. 

The  Arch  Fiend. 

Tippecanoe. 

"Izaak."  the  Knight  of  the  Rod. 

Lord  Chesterfield. 

Sport. 


PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT. 


Compounding  chemicals. 
Taking  collections 
Fostering  a  sickly  mustache. 
Nursing  the  sick. 
Absolute  study. 
Searching  Porter. 
Driving. 

"Holding  up"  lair  maidens. 
Pulling  out  gray  hairs 
Making  tracks  from  Five  Points 
Times'  special  correspondent. 
Studying  his  le.ssons. 
Sporting. 

Breaking  bicycle  records. 
Collecting  HoLCAD  material 
Walking  HalKvard  2  and  3  times  c 
Judge  of  court  of  corner  sessions 
Miller. 

Learning  to  smoke. 
Building  skating  ponds. 
Housekeeping. 
Raising  whiskers. 
Arguing  with  Byers  on  Prohibit 
Reciting  prospects  for  '95. 
Hunting  a  new  private  secretary 
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ie:mbers  of  the  class  of  -as. 

FAVORITE  AMUSEMENT. 

FUTURE  OCCUPATION. 

ivino  jacks  with  McKeaii. 
ro. 

tchin^  u[) 

kiiiii  <iailv  walks  trom  llie  postoifice. 

liards. 

ichre. 

vestiiiii  in  discretionary  pools, 
tendinis  club  [parties  at  New  Castle, 
irbles. 

irsuing  Diana, 
altzin":. 

eading  theological  works, 
ttending  the  Academy  of  Music, 
ddling. 

ilk  line  billiards,  anchor  nurse  barred, 
tdro. 

snny  ante,  fiie  cent  limit, 
raw  poker. 

ome  innocent  game,  such  as  dominos. 
•ebatino . 

moking  "weal"  cigars. 

svchological  research. 

ingling. 

Checkers. 

'he  dizzv  dance. 

Exposition  of  his  new  theory  of  atomic  weights. 
Disseminating  Divine  truth. 
Pill  peddling. 

Mi.ssionary  to  the  Ethiopians. 
Wholesale  importer  of  blind  robins. 
Bookmaking  at  Gravesend  race  track. 
Future  occupation  undecided. 
Head  tumbler  of  Barnum's  circus. 
Working  for  Jack. 

Trying  to  make  a  "rep"  with  lecture  bureau. 
Chemist  to  the  Queen. 
Foreman  of  a  glue  factory. 

Comedian  Katonka'indian  Medicine  Company. 
Bunco  .Steerer. 

Serving  sirloin  steak  to  Fiji  Islanders. 

T»       ■ ,    ^                   ^rfi='nn\T  iinlf^»i*i  tlllincr  thp  soil  IS  more  conc^eniai. 
K.unning  a  mairmioniai  agency,  uiucsb  luiuig       sun  ir>  mwiv-  \_>_rii^N_iii«»i. 

Editing  Favettee  Tribune,  a  two-page  monthly. 

Green  goods  man  and  Willie  boy  combined. 

jSecretary  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.  P.  C.  N.  A. 

1  Getting  out  of  breach  of  promise  suits. 

If  he  continues  in  the  evni  will  be  conductor  on  a  hand-car. 

will  i  1 1  1.*^- ■  '                V  »  i  v.-     Q  _7 

Playing  pins. 
Fishing  for  suckers. 
Heart  breaking. 
Plain  chicken  stealing. 
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ECHOES  OF  MUSIC. 

Mrs.  Halin  assists  in  teaching  voice  culture. 
Chorus  and  notation  classes  meet  as  usual. 
A  students'  recital  will  be  given  in  a  short 
time. 

"Full  many  triumphs  hath  music  won,  in 
cottage,  and  bower,  and  hall." 

Miss  Gibson,  a  former  graduate  in  music,  is 
pursuing  her  work  further  under  Prof.  Hahn. 

In  the  spirit  of  song  Wescminster  greeted 
her  students  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
term  of  the  vear. 

A  pleasing  note  may  be  made  concerning 
stringed  instruments.  This  department  is 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Winn,  and  through 
her  untiring  efforts  the  number  of  pupils  has 
increased  and  a  deep  interest  pervades  her 
work.  The  hope  lor  the  future  is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  guitar  and  mandolin  club. 

The  voice  of  music  lulled  the  past  softly  to 
rest  and  kindled  the  present  to  life  and  to  pur- 
pose. In  festal  mirh  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  reception  was  prefaced  with  following 
program  in  the  Adelphic  Hall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  Jan.  3 : 

Selectiou  Adelijliic  Orchestra 

Prayer  Kev.  R.  G  Ferguson 

Piauo  Solo,  Polonaise  Merkel 

Miss  May  Chapin. 

Violin  Duet,  Fautasie  Danda 

Misses  Edith  L.  AVinu,  Grace  Ryber. 

Vocal  Solo,  Selected  Mr.  W.  H.  Davis 

Piano  Solo  Miss  Emma  Elliott 

Recitation,  The  Loss  of  the  Arctic. ..Mr.  C.  D.  Fnlton 
Again,  the  following  night,  as  with  the  links 
of  melody  unsevered,  but  the  spu'it  stronger 
in  the  refrain,  the  audience  was  entertained  by 
a  recital  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  musical 
conservatory  in  the  college  chapel.    The  pro- 


gram was  as  follows: 

FIRST  PART. 

On  Mossy  Banks  (iilbert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn. 

(i  nonien  Tanz  El5erba rdt 

Miss  Winn. 

Flower  Song,  (I'"aust)  Gounod 

Mrs.  Hahn. 


-  Portrait  op.  10,  No.  22  Rulnnstein 

Mr.  Hahn. 

E  dolce  all  'aninia,  (Sicilian  Vesper's)  Verdi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn. 

Souvenir  de  P)adc  Leonard 

Miss  Winn. 

(a. )  Still  wie  die  Nacht  Bohm 

(b. )  The  Night  Has  a  Thousand  Eyes  Parsons 

(c.)  A  Question   Lynes 

Mr.  Hahn. 

SECOND  PART. 

Etude  de  Concert  Voss 

Mrs.  Hahn. 

Melodic  op.  '.'A  Rubinstein 

Miss  Winn. 

(a.)  Sleep  Little  Baby  of  Mine  Deunee 

(b.)  I'm  Wearing  Awa'  Foote 

(c. )  A  Confes.siou  Lynes 

Mrs.  Hahn. 

The  Holy  City  Adams 

Mr.  Hahn. 

Break,  Break,  Break  Anderton 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahn.  Miss  Winn. 


COLLEGE  WORLD. 

A  total  abstinence  league  has  been  formed 
at  Harvard. 

Vassar  has  challenged  Brvn  Mawr  to  a 
joint  debate. 

A  Freshman  banjo  club  has  been  organized 
at  Princeton. 

Two  Yale  men  have  been  delivering  popular 
lectures  on  foot  ball. 

The  Cornell  Pennsylvania  debate  will  take 
place  on  Friday,  March  8. 

Negotiations  have  begun  for  races  between 
the  Yale  and  O.xford  crews. 

The  College  Widow  is  the  name  of  a  new 
paper  recently  started  at  Cornell. 

Yale  and  Harvard  have  thrown  the  mile 
walk  out  of  their  list  of  athletic  events. 

Owing  to  the  European  trip  there  will  be 
two  university  crews  at  Cornell  this  year. 

Atlanta  University  is  an  anti-tobacco  school, 
none  being  used  on  the  grounds  in  any  form. 

In  the  University  of  France  there  are  no 
classes,   no  athletics,  no  commencement,  no 
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college  periodicals,  no  glee  cluh,  ami  no 
fraternities. 

There  are  twenty  six  colleges  in  Illinois. 
Ohio  ranks  next  in  regard  to  number  ot  insti- 
tutions. 

A  college  paper  printed  in  P2nglish  is  pub- 
lished by  the  students  oi  St.  John's  College, 
Shanghai,  China. 

The  trustees  ot  Oberlin  College  have  voted 
to  raise  $r, 000,000  before  i goo  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  at- 
tendance of  2,223,  ranking  third  in  size 
among  American  universities. 

Dr.  W.  G.  Anderson,  director  of  the  Yale 
gymnasium,  has  written  a  book  entitled, 
'"The  Pedagogy  of  Gymnastics." 

Chicago  University  has  just  completed  a 
new  science  hall,  which  is  probably  the  finest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senior  class  at  Princeton  has  voted  to 
wear  the  cap  and  gown  on  Sundays  through- 
out the  year  and  at  all  formal  exercises. 

The  students  at  Wooster  are  joining  hands 
with  the  Anti- Saloon  League,  and  they  are 
striving  to  drive  the  rum  holes  out  of  the 
town. 

The  faculty  of  Wisconsin  University  has 
prohibited  Freshmen  from  playing  on  any  of 
the  university  athletic  teams  except  by  special 
permission  of  the  faculty  or  recommendation 
of  the  athletic  committee. 

The  rhetoric  class  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  is  engaged  in  collecting  all  slang 
words  and  phrases  in  common  use.  These 
will  be  published,  with  definitions,  together 
with  a  list  ot  slang  in  use  ten  years  ago. 

''Sweet  maid,"  said  lie, 
"  I  ask  of  thee 

To  fly,  to  fly,  to  fly  witli  me?" 
"  Young  fellow,"  said  she, 
"  Now  don't  you  be 

Too  fly,  too  fly,  too  fly  with  me. ' '       — E.r. 


LOCALS. 

Welcome,  new  students. 
W.  T.  Pierce  was  in  Pittsburg  the  14th  inst. 
Large  classes  are  enrolled  at  the  gymnasium. 
Miss  Emma  Moore  is  not  in  school  this 
term. 

C.  S.  Manor,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a 
former  student,  is  back  again  this  term. 

James  Leitch  was  out  of  school  a  tew  days 
attending  the  funeral  ot  his  grandmother. 

The  Van  Orsdel  club  boys  and  their  lair 
companions  took  supper  at  Pulaski  Jan.  16. 

The  latest  word  coined  by  Dr.  Ferguson  is 
a  psychological  term,  namely,  Universasity. 

It  is  said  that  Walters  invented  a  wonderful 
combination  in  the  clock  line  during  vacation. 

Mr.  Walters  spent  vacation  in  town  and  re- 
ports a  very  enjoyable  as  well  as  a  lively  (?) 
time. 

"  Brother"  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  was  in 
town  lately  visiting  his  friends  (?)  and  rela- 
tives. 

The  .Seniors  are  puzzling  their  brains  over 
the  "  Confession  of  Faith  "  and  the  Shorter 
(Jatechism. 

Ed.  Brownlee,  '94.  professor  in  the  Norfolk 
College,  is  said  to  be  enjoying  himself  in 
various  ways. 

Mrs.  Z.  J.  Haley,  of  New  Wilmington,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  matron  in  the  Norfolk 
Mission  College. 

The  above  events  transpired  in  a  town  in 
Washington  county.  Pa.,  some  distance  from 
Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Cooper's  attempts  to  enlighten  Prof. 
Thompson  on  the  use  of  the  telescope  have  so 
far  been  ineffectual. 

We  think  Mr.  P. 's  art  lessons  last  term  will 
be  remembered  for  some  time.  Will  he  take 
art  this  term,  is  the  query  ? 

The  Junior  orators  are  getting  into  line, 
and,  judging  from  the  sounds,  would  no  doubt 
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make  Socrates  or  Cicero  bhish  with  envy 
could  they  hear  them. 

Where  is  Mr.  P. 's  Christmas  present  tliat  he 
was  to  get  and  did  not  ?  We  wonder  if  he  is 
still  waiting  and  wetching  for  it. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dagelman  and 
Ntsbit,  Owens  has  started  a  clothing  livery 
and  his  storm  coat  is  in  constant  use. 

Special  notices — Y.  W.  C.  A.  special  prayer 
meetings  for  Jan.  1895:  Jan.  20,  prayer  for 
Miss  Hill  ;  Jan.  31,  prayer  for  colleges. 

A  small  boy  wanted  to  shovel  paths  from 
the  hall  to  the  college.  Some  one  suggests 
Mr.  B,  as  he  had  some  practice  in  vacation. 

Some  of  the  students  are  negotiating  with 
an  eastern  firm  for  the  manufacture  of  a  col- 
lege pin  or  flag.  We  ought  to  show  our 
colors. 

Prof  Thompson  will  deliver  a  talk  at  the 
next  Camera  club  meeting  on  the  subject, 
"Wily  I    Consider   Photography   a  Good 
-Hobby." 

Pierce  .seems  to  be  quite  popular  with  the 
gentle  sex  during  the  good  sleighing,  is  he 
was  seen  driving  with  three  dififereiit  young 
ladies  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 

Tiie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reception  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  another  term.  The  committee  are  to 
be  commended  as  well  as  thanked  for  the  fine 
program  and  altogether  enjoyable  evening. 

All  the  students  are  invited  to  attend  and 
join  the  two  Christian  associations  of  the  col- 
lege. Prayer  meeting  every  Tuesday  evening 
at  6:30.  "Come  thou  with  us  and  we  will  do 
thee  good." 

For  Sale. — One  Steam's  .Special  bicvcle, 
weight  21)4  lbs.  Was  used  two  months  last 
summer.  It  is  as  good  as  new,  and  is  a  bar- 
gain. Price,  $100.  Address,  Box  29,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa. 

Dr.  Ferguson  (reading  music  program  for 
junior  orations)-- "I  am  dreaming  ever  of  thee," 
Miss  Madge  Nelson. 


Prof  Hahn  (looking  over  his  shoulder)  — 
"Owens." 

The  concert  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  con- 
servator)' exceeded  our  highest  expectations. 
That  we  had  talent  in  the  faculty  we  were  all 
well  aware,  but  there  was  not  one  who  came 
who  was  not  greatly  pleased  with  the  concert. 

The  Globe  has  come  out  with  a  neat  new 
head  gear,  which  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  paper.  The  Glohe  has  been  making  rapid 
advance  since  the  management  changed  and 
will  soon  be  one  of  the  leading  county  papers'. 

Two  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  re- 
ceived during  \'acation  a  very  beautiful  Christ- 
mas present.  The  donor  neglecting  to  put  in 
his  card  and  the  ladies  not  knowing  from 
whom  it  came,  take  this  way  of  thanking  him. 
Thanks,  awfully. 

Some  of  the  boys  thought  it  was  leap  year 
when  they  returned  to  college  this  term,  and 
gave  the  girls  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  the 
hack  question.  The  case  alluded'  to  would 
hardly  be  the  proper  caper  at  any  time,  and  is 
not  worthy  of  repetition. 

Mr.  G.  wiiile  going  down  street  meets  a 
young  lady  who  had  nearly  fillen  on  the  icy 
pavement  and  remarks,  "Why  didn't  you  go 
clear  down?"  In  about  thirty  seconds  the 
tables  are  turned  and  Mr.  G.  is  lying  ])rostrate 
on  the  sidewalk.  The  young  lady  then  sa\'s, 
"  I  left  that  for  you." 

Two  familiar  expressions  at  the  Hall: 
"  Young  ladies,  do  not  stand  at  the  window 
and  attract  attention.  If  the  young  gentle- 
men think  so  much  of  you  let  them  send  you 
something  nice  and  we  will  not  object." 
"  By  some  unknown  means  the  clock  becomes 
agitated  every  Friday  night." 

Messrs.  Walters  and  Peacock  report  several 
encounters  with  ghosts  during  the  cold  weather. 
They  made  no  less  tiian  three  separate  visits. 
A  photograph  disapi)eared,  a  strange,  wierd 
cry  was  heard,  and  soon  after  their  couch  sud- 
denly left  its  supports  and  de]iosited  its  burden 
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on  the  floor.  Mr.  W.  now  .stands  ji'uanl  hall 
of  the  night.  • 

Scene  I. — Palatial  residence  in  the  midst  of 
magnificent  grounds. 

Scene  II. — Long  sidewalk  covered  by  heavy 
snowfall  the  pre\  ious  night. 

Scene  III. — Small  boy  named  Boal,  armed 
with  red  scarf,  mittens  and  big  snow  shovel 

Scene  I\'. — Walk  nicely  cleaned  and  young- 
lady  smiling  ajjproval. 

Telford  tried  to  gain  an  entrance  to  the 
Senior  German  class  the  other  day,  but  found 
the  companv  rather  too  fast.  He  came  step- 
ping in  quite  briskly  anrl  strode  over  to  a 
chair  on  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  but  be- 
fore he  had  .settled  hini.self  comfortably  he 
noticed  the  incongenialitv  of  the  surroundings 
and  paused  only  long  enough  to  ask  his  near- 
est neighbor,  "Where  am  I  at?" 

A  Camera  Club  has  been  organized  and  the 
following  is  the  program  of  the  first  meeting 
held  in  the  science  hall  Jan.  8,  at  7:30  p.  M. : 
The  Clienustry  of  Photography... Prof.  C.  C.  Freemau 

How  Photographs  Are  Made  T.  M.  Ulack 

Snap-shots  of  a  Trav  eler  !Miss  Ina  Haiiua 

Discussiou. 

Any  one  who  has  the  leisure  should  join  this 
club,  as  one  finds  it  a  very  fascinating  recre- 
ation. 

A  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  small  jiarlor 
Friday  evening,  January  11.  Some  of  the 
ladies  thought  they  would  find  out  the  cause 
of  this.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  increasing 
noise,  they  approached  the  door  and  their 
fears  were  put  at  rest  by  finding  that  it  was 
only  the  young  lady  who  occuoies  that  parlor 
Friday  evening  warbling  to  her  young  man. 
She  probably  thinks  that  "  music  hath  charms 
to  soothe  the  breast." 

Outside  advantages  not  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum: Sabbath  day — a.  m.,  Sabbath 
school  and  church;  p.  M.,  advanced  bible 
study  ;  missionary  meeting,  once  a  month  ; 
evening,  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  chapel. 


Monday — Literary  Society,  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, monthly. 

Tuesday— M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  prayer- 
meeting. 

Wednesday — Mid-week  prayer  meeting. 
Thursday — Notation  and  chorus. 
Friday--Hall. 

Saturday — Mi.ssion  Study  Class,  Volunteer 
B,md. 

E.xtras — Camera  Club  meeting.  Gymnasium 
Association,  occasional  faculty,  meetings,  lec- 
tures and  concerts. 


EXCHANGES. 

Self  tlenial  is  the  mother  of  many  virtues. — 
Ex. 

There  swims  no  goose  .so  gray  but  soon  or  late 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  a  mate.       — Ex. 

The  character  you  form  in  school  you  will 
take  with  von  all  through  your  lives. — Bishop 
Spalding  in  Scholastic. 

The  greatest  success  comes  to  those  who 
prepare  for  the  future  by  living  well  in  the 
present.  — College  Bulletin.. 

The  worthy  life  must  have  the  stimulus  of  a 
high  purpose  and  a  noble  aim.  .Something 
worth/  ol  one  created  in  the  image  of  God, — 
Cooper  Courier. 

Dr.  John  G.  Paton  has  returned  to  his  work 
in  the  New  Hebrides.  He  raised  $125,000  in 
America  and  England  to  aid  him  in  his  mis- 
sion work. —  Wooster  Voice. 

Came  to  college. 

Joined  the  'leven; 
Played  one  game, 

Went  to  heaven.  — Ex. 

Men  do  not  rise  by  accident  above  their 
thoughts  and  |)urposes.  Great  lives  are  the 
actualization  of  great  thoughts,  of  high  and 
noble  purposes.  —  Fii//  Osdel. 

There's  something  about  my  sweetheart 

That  fills  my  soul  with  alarm 
And  makes  mj'  suit  seem  hopeless  — 

'Tis  the  other  fellow's  arm.  — Ex. 

The  College  Bulletin  for  December  is  of  in- 
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terest  to  all  United  Presbyterians  as  it  contains 
interesting  items  concerning  our  Freedmen 
and  the  work  which  is  being  done  for  the;n 
and  by  them. 

Wilmington's  team  made  a  very  creditable 
showing  this  season,  considering  its  weight. — 
Geneva  Cahinef. 

Never  mind,  Geneva,  we  will  be  ready  for 
you  next  year. 

College  foot  ball — Mrs.  H. — I  can't  under- 
stand this  game. 

Mr.  H. — Well,  please  don't  say  anything 
about  it,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  is  simply  a 
gambling  prize  fight  multiplied  by  eleven. — 
Our  Dumb  Animals, 

In  every  moment  of  our  lives  we  should  be 
trying  to  find  out  not  in  what  we  difier  with 
other  people,  but  in  what  we  agree  with  them, 
and  the  moment  we  find  that  we  can  agree  as 
to  anything  good  and  kind  that  should  be 
done  we  should  do  it. — Ruskin. 

The  Lombard  j^mWf  strikes  the  kevnole  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  model  college.  It  is  not 
the  number  of  students,  but  the  zeal  with 
which  they  work  that  counts,  and  uith  a  zeal- 
ous and  conscientious  faculty,  a  small  college 
is  able  to  send  forth  graduates  who  will  be  an 
honor  to  their  alma  mater. 

We  are  glad  to  see  Monmouth  College 
again  represented  amt^ng  our  exchanges.  The 
initial  number  of  the  Raiie/ings  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  editors.  The  paper  is  worthy 
of  the  support  of  students  and  alumni.  We 
also  welcome  The  Cascadilla,  The  Anchor,  The 
Davidson  ]\IontliI\\  The  DicJ:insonia?i. 

Au  orjinge  rind  oil  the  pavement 

Sent  the  lawyer  head  o'er  heel; 
He  split  his  doe-skin  trousers, 

He  .shook  up  his  morning  meal, 
While  the  wreck  of  his  new  "  Prince  Albert " 

Wouldn't  tempt  a  tramp  to  steal. 
So  he  sadly  said  to  his  tailor, 

I've  lost  a  suit  on  appeal.  — Ex. 

Articles  of  interest  and  profit:  "George  Ar- 
lington's Christmas"  in  the  College  Chronicle; 


"A  Primitive  Wooing"  in  the  Scholastic; 
"The  inaugural  address  of  Pres.  Littlejohn"  in 
the  Amito?iian  ;  "Kid"  in  the  Sibyl ;  "The 
Attractions  of  the  Ministry"  in  the  Washington 
Jeffersonian.  We  call  sjjecial  attention  to 
"College  Life"  in  the  University  Alonthly  \  it 
contains  excellent  advice  for  every  student. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
W^illie  boy,  with  shoes  of  'tan, 
With  thy  creased  pantaloons 
And  thy  mandolinic  tunes; 
With  thy  collar  higher  still 
Thau  the  goal  posts  on  the  hill, 
With  the  smiles  upon  thy  tace 
'Neath  thy  dandy  derby's  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, 
Though  I'm  not  a  Willie  boy. 

—  W.  U.  P.  Couranf. 

Ciluttony  entails  upon  the  indi\  idual  and  his 
posterity  all  the  evils  that  come  from  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  strong  drink,  except  drunken- 
ness. More  people  in  this  country  dig  an 
early  grave  with  their  teeth  than  die  of  starva- 
tion. When  the  people  learn  to  eat  to  live,  to 
secure  the  best  health,  the  largest  usefulness 
and  the  longest  life,  instead  of  living  to  eat, 
we  shall  have  attained  the  golden  age  of  good 
health. — A.  G.  Humphrey,  M.  D.,  in  Lom- 
bard Rci'ieui. 

What  is  it  gives  me  daily  blues, 
And  gives  my  language  lurid  hues, 
And  bids  me  to  invoke  the  muse? 

My  German. 

What  is  the  cause  of  all  my  woes. 
What  robs  my  nights  of  sweet  repose 
And  will  conditiou  me,  I  s'po.seV 

My  (iterman. 

What  makes  me  long  for  fairer  climes 
And  summer  skies  and  better  times, 
When  like  a  fate  the  old  bell  cliimes? 

My  (ierman. 

What  is  it  I  wish  far  away. 
Wish  to  have  go,  and  go  to  stay  ? 
Perhaps  'tis  wrong,  but  shall  we  say? 

My  German.   — Ex. 
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Fu  1 1  moon . 

Pa,  yes ; 

Latt!  birds, 

Miij  yes. 

All  nipt 

Sweet  words. 

Day  set. 

T  n  /■iitii*/'li 

Slie  lo\'tid, 

Sweet  Ijiide, 

One  kiss, 

Gay  ^I'ooni, 

i>llU  U  DllSS. 

Ivnot  tied . 

IV)th  loved. 

Small  house, 

Xo  jilt. 

Mueh  joy, 

W  It  thou?'' 

Long  life, 

wilt  " 

One  boy. 

—  Da  rid. son  Mo  n  th  ///, 

Dialogue  at  Xnias  time,  between  student 
who  has  been  torbidden  to  play  foot  ball,  and 
stern  |)arent: 

Stern  ])areiit  :  ?   ,  -? 


Truthful  [anies 
 I  ■  ■  


I 


 "  1  I  I  I 

Stern  parent  :  I  knew  that  bov  would  not 
deceive  nie  by  playing  that  brutal  ganie. 

Truthful  James  (aside)  :  "The  old  gent 
tackles  hartl,  but  not  low  enough.  Ball  goes 
o\-er. 
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DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

Pure  hero-worship  is  wholesome.  It  incites 
tlie  young-  to  noble  deeds,  stirs  the  old  to  un- 
sellish  endeavors,  and  furnishes  the  masses 
with  examples  of  manhood  that  tend  to  lilt 
humanity  above  the  commonplace  meanness  of 
of  ordinary  life.  The  better  instincts  of  the 
human  race  have,  through  all  the  ages,  recog- 
nized and  elevated  its  heroes  into  something 
like  objects  of  religious  worship.  To  such, 
songs  of  praise  have  been  sung,  eulogies  made 
eloquent,  hi-stories  written  and  great  monu- 
ments erected.  When  gods  were  created  by 
men  their  deities  began  as  heroes,  and  it  was 
what  they  did  on  earth  that  gave  them  exist- 
ence and  sovereignty  in  heaven. 

To  have  such  hero-worship  wholesome  it 
must  be  true.  False  heroes,  like  false  gods, 
degrade  their  worshippers,  for,  let  the  fraud  be 
ever  so  well  constructed,  there  is  a  general  in- 
stinctive consciousness  that  the  ihmg  is  fiilse. 
Temples  of  imposing-  magnitude  may  be 
erected,  ceremonies  devised  and  a  priesthood 
organized,  and  yet  through  all  the  common 
mind  retains  the  subtle,  almost  unrecognized 
thought  of  falsity  in  the  god.  Fraud  de- 
grades, and  the  same  fact  lies  in  the  worship 
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of  the  charlatan  and  that  of  the  real  hero,  as 
in  the  worship  of  the  false  and  true  gods. 
There  is  no  wholesome  return  from  the  elevation 
of  the  unworthy. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  rescue  the  true  from  the 
false;  this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
real  heroes,  for  they  have  passed  from  all 
earthly  influences  and  it  is  nothing  to  them 
whether  bronze  or  marble  monun^ents  mark 
their  graves  or  they  sleep  forgotten  in  their 
narrow  homes,  but  it  is  for  us  who  survive 
them  and  the  unending  generations  that  will 
live  to  enjoy  what  our  great  men  have  accom- 
plished in  their  behalf 

It  is  unjust  to  confine  our  hero  worship  to 
the  men  of  arms.  There  is  something  about 
the  glare  and  blare  of  war  that  blinds  the  com- 
mon mind  to  the  greatness  that  lies  back  of  its 
smoke  and  noise.  Strength  of  character  is 
the  true  measure  of  greatness.  The  conflict 
for  manhood  is  a  continued  struggle.  '  The 
din  of  battle  may  be  hushed,  martial  robes 
may  be  laid  away,  no  drum  nor  flag  may  urge 
on  the  weary  warrior,  but  the  silent  struggle 
in  heart,  in  mind  and  in  life  reaches  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

David  Livingstone  was  born  in  the  high- 
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lands  of  Scotland  in  the  early  j)art  of  this 
glorious  century.  The  home  in  which  he 
grew  up  was  bright  and  hajipv,  and  presented 
a  remarkable  exam])le  of  all  the  domestic  vir- 
tues. It  was  ruled  by  an  industry  that  never 
lost  an  hour  of  the  six  days  and  that 
welcomed  and  honored  tlie  day  ot  rest; 
a  thrift  that  made  the  most  of  every- 
thing, though  it  nexer  got  lar  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life;  a  love  oi  books 
that  showed  the  presence  of  a  cultivated  taste; 
with  a  fear  of  God  that  dignified  the  life  which 
it  moulded  and  controlled.  In  childhood  and 
youth  the  brain,  teeming  with  lively  expecta- 
tions of  the  future  and  eagerly  reaching  out 
for  the  wonders  which  its  ever-increasing 
horizon  unfolds,  gives  little  thought  to  the  im- 
pression it  is  receiving;  yet  as  the  youth 
reaches  manhood  and  wends  into  old  age  tiie 
thoughts  of  home  and  youthful  scenes  stand 
out  distinctly  in  his  thoughts  like  glittering 
stars  in  the  ebon  robe  of  night.  A  love  of 
books  is  often  a  primary  appetence.  Living- 
stone's thirst  for  reading  was  stimulated  by  a 
father's  example,  who,  while  fond  of  the  old 
Scottish  theology,  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  enterprise  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Any 
books  of  travel,  especially  of  missionary  en 
terprise,  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  he 
eagerly  read.  Doubtless  in  childhood  his  son 
was  unconsciously  preparing  for  the  great 
work  of  his  life. 

The  influence  of  highland  blood  manifested 
itself  in  many  ways  in  his  character.  It  showed 
itself  in  the  dash  and  daring  which  were  so  re- 
markably combined  with  .Saxon  forethought 
and  perseverance.  It  gave  a  tinge  to  his 
affections,  intensifying  his  dislikes  as  well  as 
his  likes.  It  afterwards  assisted  him  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  African  savagery.  Thus  we 
see  his  life  fashioned  and  moulded  by  con- 
tinued toil,  by  highland  life  and  by  Scottish 
ancestry. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  set  out  on 


his  life  work,  equipped  antl  prepared,  set  sail 
for  a  foreign  shore.  Early  he  had  chosen  the 
life  of  a  missionary  and  desired  to  go  to  China, 
being  influenced  bv  Gutzlaff's  appeal  from 
that  region.  But  as  China,  closed  her  iron 
gates  to  the  gos]iel,  Africa  providentially  was 
opened  for  its  receiition.  "  There  is  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how 
we  will. 

O,  worthy  cause.  O,  worthy  field.  Thou 
art  graced  with  a  noble  laborer.  Hast  tiiou 
chosen  ?  Nay,  the  choice  is  not  with  thee. 
Immortal  counsel  has  guided  all.  Thy  wail- 
ings  have  been  long  They  have  been  loud., 
for  they  have  reached  the  opposite  shore  of  a 
great  sea.  They  sound  faint,  like  a  tar-off 
echo,  but  real,  awfully,  woefully  real,  "Lost, 
lost;"  and  again,  but  "  Bountl,  bound."  .Such 
were  the  cries  that  greeted  David  Living- 
stone's ears  in  1.S41.  Such  are  the  cries  that 
you  and  I  may  hear  to-day.  "Lost  and 
bound.'"  Are  human  beings  lost  and  bound 
and  we  doing  nothing  to  rescue  them? 

Is  this  the  boasted  light  of  the  nineteenth 
centurv?  Livingstone  heeded  the  calls,  un- 
derstanding well  their  meaning.  He  formed 
two  plans,  the  accomplishment  of  vvhich  were 
the  objects  of  the  rest  of  his  life:  To  bring  the 
African  into  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour  and 
to  strike  the  deathblow  to  the  devilish  curse, 
slavery.  They  were  never  lost  sight  of  by 
him,  and  whatever  else  he  did  it  was  with  one 
of  these  objects  in  view.  Neither  of  them 
were  accomplished  by  him,  and  yet  he  was 
able  by  untiring  de\'otion,  urged  on  by 
brotherly  love,  to  strike  as  it  were  a  bright 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  a  woe-stricken  people 
that  shall  resound  throughout  all  the  ages. 

The  lesson  of  self-sacrifice.  Who  has  it 
well  learned  is  a  chief,  aye,  a  very  god. 
Friends  will  reverence  him,  enemies  will  re- 
spect or  fear  him,  a  coming  generation  will 
call  him  a  hero.  .Such  a  hero  is  the  truthful, 
honest,  noble,  illustrious,  holy  Livingstone. 
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Stank'\-  said  of  hini  a  short  time  Ix'fore  liis 
death,  "1  have  spent  tour  innnths  and  fmir 
days  with  him  and  have  not  been  able  to  find 
one  fault."  Would  to  God  thai  every  man 
was  a  liero  of  tiiis  type. 

'•  His  words  were  boiuls.  his  oatlis  were  oracles; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoufihts  iiiiiiiaculate: 
His  tears,  ])ure  messeugers  sent  IVoiii  liis  heart; 
His  heart  as  Car  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth.'' 

He  dii'd  alone,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
With  liim  went  out  the  iiri^htest  li^lu  Chris- 
tian mi.ssions  have  ever  known. 

■"A  truer,  nobler,  trustier  heart, 
More  loving  or  more  loyal,  never  beat 
Within  a  human  breast." 
Character  is  a  )5owerf'ul  educator.  Words 
are  lost  or  foryotten;  thoughts  are  penned  and 
laid  away,  but  are  seldom  referred  to;  facial 
expression  is  changed  to  miry  clay,  but  char- 
acter, the  inmost  self,  li\'es.  David  Living- 
stone lives  to  day,  and  yet  not  he.  The 
African  e.xplorer  no  more  crosses  the  Dark 
Continent  from  sea  to  sea,  discovers  her  lakes 
nor  untangles  her  river  sources.  The  mis 
sionary  no  longer  teaches  a  benighted  people — 
a  desolate,  hopeless,  ignorant,  enslaved  peo- 
ple of  the  Saviour  of  the  world — and,  like  the 
Great  Teacher,  heals  their  infirmities.  The 
scientist,  the  philanthropist,  the  Christian 
statesman  has  passed  away.  It  !s  his  works 
that  live.  His  heart  was  laid  under  a  uvula 
tree  in  the  Ilala,  and  his  bones  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  his  spirit  marches  on.  From  the 
worn  out  figure  kneeling  at  the  bedside  in  the 
hut  an  electric  spark  seemed  to  fly,  quicken- 
ing hearts  on  every  side.  The  statesman  felt 
it;  it  put  new  vigor  in  the  dispatches  he  wrote 
and  the  measures  he  devised  in  regard  to  the 
slave  trade.  The  merchant  felt  it,  and  began 
to  plan  in  earnest  how  to  traverse  the  conti- 
nent with  roads  and  railways  and  open  it  to 
commerce  from  shore  to  shore.  The  explorer 
felt  it,  and  .started  with  high  purpose  on  new 
scenes  of  unknown  danger.    The  missionary 


felt  it — felt  it  a  reproof  of  |)ast  languor  and 
unbelief  aiid  found  himself  lifted  up  to  a 
higher  level  of  faith  and.devotioii.  No  parlia- 
ment of  [Uiilanthropy  was  held,  but  the  ver- 
dict was  unanimous  and  as  hearty  as  if  the 
Christian  world  h,id  met  and  passed  the  reso- 
lution. "  r.i\'ii)gstone's  work  sh.ill  not  die; 
Africa  shall  live."  D.,  '96. 


THE  STUDY   OF  CHEMISTRY   AS  A  MEANS  OF 
INTELLECrUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Education  is  framed  for  the  great  mass  of 
society.  There  are  men  who  are  capable  of 
rising  to  great  emmence  on  account  of  the 
genius  which  forms  a  part  of  their  nature. 
This  genius  will  bloss(jm  and  grow,  and  will 
take  nourishment  from  the  hardest  and  most 
indigestible  food.  But  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  not  for  those  whom  nature  has  pointed 
out  to  be  the  pioneers  of  discovery,  but  for 
the  great  mass  of  individuals,  from  the  hum 
blest  to  tile  highest  grade.  To  those  who  do 
not  discover  new  truths  and  who  cannot  even 
comprehend  the  great  prolilems  which  the 
science  involves,  chemistry  is  a  study  of  lively 
interest  and  great  utility.  It  gives  men  a  view 
to  attaining  those  objects  which  are  aimed  at 
in  every  complete  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion. 

(_)ur  national  education  aims  to  acccuiiplish 
two  distinct  ends.  First,  it  must  discipline 
and  develop  the  mental  powers,  and,  second, 
it  must  impart  to  the  mind  certain  kinds  of 
general  useful  information. 

The  study  of  chemistry  is  ada])ted  for  both 
of  these  great  ends,  which  have  been  pointed 
out,  and  while  some  have  objected  that  its 
principles  are  not  well  enough  defined  nor  re- 
duced to  a  certain  degree  of  mathematical  pre- 
cision to  train  the  reasoning  powers,  still  there 
is  no  one  who  would  not  gain  some  advantage 
by  giving  his  attention  to  a  subject  whose 
premises  are  not  clearly  defined  and  whose 
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conclusions  bear  a  very  near  relation  to  the 
ordinary  events  of  man's  life. 

No  other  science  is  so  well  fitted  to  promote 
habits  of  close  observation  and  vigorous  atten- 
tion. The  imagination  and  art  of  invention 
are  cultivated  by  the  observation  and  combi- 
nation of  eftects.  The  art  of  classification  is 
trained  by  the  detection  ol  similitudes  and 
differences,  and  the  arrangement  of  these  ob- 
servations into  classes. 

The  study  of  chemistry  must  not  be  carried 
on  exclusively  from  books,  nor  by  the  com- 
mittal of  a  system  of  rules  and  principles. 
The  student  who  embarks  with  zeal  into  the 
field  of  chemistry  is  led  on  from  theory  to  ex- 
periment. He  finds  it  he  will  gain  the  knovvl 
edge  he  desires  he  must  give  his  closest  and 
most  earnest  attention  and  observe  every 
change.  He  is  like  a  hunter  in  pursuit  of  his 
game,  and  enters  into  the  work  with  the  same 
ardor.  Soon  he  feels  a  pride  in  the  success  of 
his  experiment,  and  teels  humbled  when  his 
trials  disappoint  anticipations.  He  becomes 
aware  upon  how  many  minute  and  apparently 
unimportant  circumstances  his  success  de- 
pends, and  how  much  incidental  knowledge 
he  must  have  of  other  bodies  in  order  to  guard 
against  defeat.  After  following  for  some  time 
in  the  footsteps  of  others  he  is  led  to  strike  out 
into  unknown  fiekis  for  himself.  He  wonders 
how  this  substance  would  act  under  different 
circumstances,  and  is  impelled  to  try  the  ex- 
periment and  prove  his  theory  if  he  can.  His 
imagination  in  its  random  flights  is  checked, 
because  he  is  aware  that  the  penalty  of  failure 
will  be  imposed  upon  unsound  and  visionary 
speculation,  but  he  cultivates  his  inventive 
power  bv  combining  his  ideas  intcj  new  ar- 
rangements by  meditating  what  will  occur 
under  new  conditions. 

Every  one  who  has  solved  some  problem  of 
chemistry  knows  that  it  has  been  done  b)-  suc- 
cessive efforts,  and  has  required  on  the  part  of 


the  student  the  power  of  invention,  memory 
and  judgment.  There  are  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  this  kind,  the  most  noted  of  which 
is  that  of  Davy  in  discovering  the  composition 
of  pure  water  and  the  metallic  basis  of  the 
alkaline  earths.  Not  by  one  bold  stroke  of 
his  genius  did  he  gain  his  knowledge,  prove 
his  theory  and  thus  change  the  face  of  science, 
but  by  patient  experimenting  and  laborious 
research.  If  we  glance  over  the  pages  of  his- 
tory we  will  find  this  to  be  true  of  all  great 
chemical  philosophers.  Their  discoveries  were 
arrived  at  by  much  patient  inquiry,  many 
minute  and  apparently  trivial  manipulations 
and  a  tenacity  of  purpose  not  to  be  turned 
aside  bv  difficulties  that  everywhere  beset 
their  path  The  atomic  theory  is  another 
illustration  of  a  number  of  minute,  trivial  and 
apparently  technical  investigations  on  the  part 
of  the  discoverer,  which  served  to  l)uild  up  a 
theory  that  is  second  to  none  in  the  scientific 
world.  It  had  Ijeen  revolving  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients,  but  not  until  the  present  century 
was  the  truth  revealed  and  unfolded.  It 
might  be  suggested  that  Dalton,  the  father  of 
the  law,  was  an  expert  with  the  scales  and 
thus  the  truth  was  owed  more  to  the  balance 
makei  and  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  operator 
than  his  sagacity.  But  it  was  not  to  Dalton's 
careful  manipulations  his  success  was  due,  but 
to  his  keen  penetration  in  interpreting  and 
combining  together  the  facts  he  observed. 

Chemistry  is  also  in  the  region  ot  romance 
and  poetry.  The  phiIoso|)her  who  by  the  aid 
of  his  crucible  and  bala'nce  can  com|)ute  the 
constitution  and  the  relative  weight  of  water 
too  minute  for  the  human  eye  to  behold  or 
even  the  imagination  to  conceive,  who  can 
take  these  minute  corpuscles  and  find  they  are 
combined  in  exact  multiples,  find  their  densi- 
ties, detect  their  similitudes,  in\'ests  his  subject 
with  thoughts  of  suljlimity  and  grandeur. 
Romance  and  poetry  are  not  without  their  use 
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in  education  it  tliey  serve  only  to  inip.irt  ;i 
holier  conception  of  the  beauty  and  harmony 
of  natiu'e. 

The  second  ijreat  work  of  chemistry  is  to 
impart  t,rencral  and  usekil  information  to  the 
mind.  This  it  does  without  duly  dis[)lacin!^- 
the  other  sciences,  and  it  can  he  made  to  con- 
stitute a  |)art  of  the  echication  of  every  indi- 
\-idual  in  tne  different  classes  of  society. 

There  are  many  subjects  upon  w  hich  a  few 
ficts  of  chemistry  will  fjive  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  mind  and  con\'ey  practical  hin  s  to  the 
laljorin^  population.  The\'  gain  a  knowledge 
in  regartl  to  the  selection  of  food  and  the 
preparation  of  it,  how  to  ]irovide  better  venti- 
lation for  their  cottages,  and  concerning  the 
different  qualities  of  water  and  its  relative  ht- 
ness  for  drinking  and  washing  purposes.  If 
we  pass  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grade  of 
society,  those  who  are  designed  for  various 
trades  and  manufactures,  for  the  pursuit  ot 
agriculture  or  for  the  professions  of  law  and 
medicine,  the  study  of  chemistry  may  be  pur- 
sued with  profit,  both  as  a  discipline  for  the 
mind  and  as  the  basis  of  much  useful  and 
practical  knowledge. 

The  student,  if  agriculture  is  to  be  his  future 
calling,  will  learn  how  to  bring  his  land  into  a 
condition  to  impart  its  latent  resources  to  the 
crop  and  how  to  supply  what  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  the  plant  which  he  cultivates. 
By  the  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  chemistry  to  the  analysis  and 
fertilization  of  his  soils  and  a  close  observation 
of  the  food  and  habits  of  the  plants  agriculture 
has  been  made  vastly  more  })roductive  and 
the  means  of  human  subsistence  proportion- 
ally cheapened. 

We  scarcely  need  to  mention  how  far  chem- 
istry deserves  a  place  in  the  more  complete 
education  of  our  learned  professors  as  well  as 
tor  the  highest  order  of  society.  If  it  is 
recommended  as  a  fit  and  able  study  for  the 
lower  and  higher  classes,  then  the  present  age 


in  our  enlightened  land  would  dem.and  that 
those  who  occuoy  superior  positions  and  have 
superior  moral  intlut-nce  must  ha\e  superior 
mental  culture. 

The  science  of  cliemistrv  is  a  |)rogressive 
one,  and  a  student  who  devotes  himself  to  its 
study  f uiiiliari/es  himself  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
gress. As  a  new  gvmnastic  exercise  develops 
a  new  set  of  muscles,  so  cliemistry  develops  a 
new  set  of  ficulties,  and  it  guards  against  that 
stagnation  which  is  a])t  to  occur  when  the 
mind  passively  receives  truth  which  rests  upon 
authority.  "Truth,"  says  Milton,  "is  com- 
pared in  the  .Scriptures  to  a  streaming  foun- 
tain. If  her  waters  flow  not  in  a  perpetual 
jji-ogression  they  sicken  into  a  muddy  jiool  of 
conformity  and  tradition,"  and  whenever  due 
provision  is  not  made  for  advancement  there 
seeds  of  decay  will  find  admittance.  There- 
fore, while  the  student  should  be  made  to 
reverence  the  great  lights  which  make  our 
world  brilliant  and  have  lighted  up  the  walks 
of  learning  in  previous  ages,  he  should  en- 
gage in  a  .study  which  encourages  inde|)end- 
ent  research  after  new  truths  and  cultivates 
haliits  of  interpreting  nature,  of  closely  observ- 
ing her,  of  questioning  her,  as  well  as  leaning 
upon  the  traditions  of  ancient  men. 

COLOR. 

The  primal  fault  of  ancient  philosophy  and 
science  was  its  tendency  to  theorize  concern- 
ing the  causes  of  phenomena  without  sufficient 
reference  to  facts  which  might  easily  have 
been  discovered.  It  tacts  did  not  agree  with 
the  theory  their  truth  was  denied  or  their  ex- 
istence disregarded.  In  some  departments  of 
learning  this  fault  seems  still  to  exist.  Men 
are  prone  to  speak  and  write  much  about  that 
of  which  they  know  little.  We  have  many 
volumes  on  the  spirit  world,  the  nature  of  the 
disembodied  soul,  and  kindred  subjects.  It 
seems  as  if  there  was  an  attempt  to  conceal 
ignorance  by  verbosity;  just  as  in  our  psycho- 
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logical  text  books  simplest  truths  are  con- 
cealed within  voluminous  folds  of  technical 
language. 

In  regard  to  color  both  the  scientists  and 
the  philosophers  of  the  past  have  many 
theories,  some  of  which  aj-jproach  the  truth, 
while  others  tail  wide  of  the  mark 

McCosh,  though  a  king  among  modern 
philosophers,  advances  the  hope  that  some 
day  "physicists  will  discover  that  color  is 
a  reality  existing  in  objects  themselves." 
Nevertheless  he  suggests  that  if  some  of  the 
colors  ol  the  spectrum  are  absorbed,  while 
others  are  reflected,  in  a  particular  case,  the 
colors  absorbed  reappear  In  the  case  oi  a 
green  leaf,  the  green  rays  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum being  reflected,  the  others  reappear  as 
russet  bark,  red  fruit,  etc 

If  this  be  the  case,  then  the  colors  of  the 
latter  are  inherent  in  the  objects  themselves. 
He  does  not  explain,  however,  what  becomes 
of  the  rays  absorbed  by  inorganic  substances 
like  the  amethyst  or  emerald. 

Color,  subjectively  considered,  is  a  reality 
only  in  the  mind.  This  is  true  of  sound  and, 
in  fact,  of  all  the  sense  affections  It  is  more 
clearly  expressed  by  saying  that  color  does 
not  exist  where  there  is  no  eye  to  be  affected 
by  it. 

No  "flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,"  for  if 
unseen  the  blush  is  impossible.  Certain  extra- 
organic  agencies  act  upon  the  optic  nerves 
and  cause  a  sensation  which,  according  to 
McCosh,  we  learn  to  know  as  color  and  by 
experience  learn  to  project  in  space  under  its 
proper  relations.  He  says  we  have  no  intu- 
itive knowledge  of  color. 

Brown,  Stewart  and  Berkely  claim  it  to  be 
the  proper  object  of  original  perception,  and 
assert  that  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of 
extension.  Hamilton  objects  to  this  and  says 
that  if  we  have  original  perception  of  color  we 
must  perceive  differences  of  color,  and  hence 


a  di\'i(ling  line;  that  is  extension  in  one  direc- 
tion at  least. 

However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  in  case 
of  a  child  whatever  is  brightly  colored  is  most 
likely  to  attract  its  attention;  and  if  the  per- 
ception is  not  original  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
acquired  very  early  in  life.  But  "who  can 
tell  what  a  baby  thinks,"  or  sees? 

Whether  an  original  or  acquired  percept, 
objectively  color  is  worthy  of  much  study,  and 
many  as  yet  unknown  facts  concerning  it  re- 
main to  be  revealed.  Some  things  are,  how- 
ever, definitely  known.  Physicists  agree  that 
color  itself  is  not  in  the  object,  but  depends 
upon  the  light  in  which  it  is  viewed;  thus,  that 
which  is  white  in  the  light,  in  dusk  is  gray, 
and  in  darkness,  black. 

Therefore,  black,  white  and  gray  differ  be- 
cause of  the  varying  intensity  of  light. 

White  light  is  not  simple,  but  complex,  and 
to  this  fact  is  due  the  various  ct)l(jrs  we  see, 
from  the  green  leaf  to  the  indescribable  splen- 
dors of  the  heavens  lit  up  by  the  glories  of 
the  setting  sun. 

A  ray  of  v\  hite  light  when  wholly  reflected 
from  an  object  gives  to  it  the  color  white. 
When  all  but  the  red  rays  are  absorbed  we  see 
a  red  object.  When  wholly  absorbed  it  is 
black. 

What,  in  different  objects,  is  the  cause  of 
these  varying  phenomena  we  do  not  know, 
but  |)robably  it  is  the  molecular  arrangement, 
or  possibly  the  varied  positions  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecules.  This  is  a  problem  set  for 
future  chemists  to  solve. 

Colors  are  of  two  kinds,  pigmentary  and 
iridescent;  the  former  those  which  maintain  a 
fixed  hue,  like  the  paints  on  houses  or  the 
colors  of  most  fabrics.  Iridescent  colons  are 
those  which  are  continually  \'arying  in  shade, 
like  scales  of  fish,  which  gleam  and  glit  in  the 
sunshine,  or  like  the  purple  and  gold  of  the 
humming-bird's  crest.    This  is  due  to  what  is 
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called  (lilractioii,  or  double  rejection  at  ditier- 
ent  angles.  The  same  effect  is  j^jroduced  in 
the  sions  we  see  which  i^ear  different  inscrij)- 
tions  from  ditilerent  i)oints  ot  view. 

The  world  of"  color  is  not  withoul  its  won- 
ders and  its  uses. 

At  different  times  i)rrsons  have  claimed  that 
certain  sounds  associated  tliemsi'Kes  with 
various  colors  in  their  miiuls,  Init  it  is  onlv  of 
late  years  that  science  has  recognized  this  as  a 
fact  and  has  tried  to  explain  it  on  scientific 
jirinciples. 

A  stoiv  is  told  <it'  two  brothers  whn  were 
playuio-  with  a  tuning-fork.  One  struck  it 
sharply  on  the  window  pane  and  noticed 
waves  of  color  diverging  from  the  point  struck 
like  the  widemng  circles  caused  by  dropping 
a  pebble  into  still  water.  He  found  by  stop- 
ping his  ears  he  could  judge  of  the  intensity 
of  the  sound  produced  by  the  brightness  of  the 
colors.  This  story  was  published  and  brought 
out  manv  similar  accounts. 

A  noted  gentleman  used  to  say  of  public 
speakers  and  singers  that  when  itnpassioned 
their  heads  were  surrounded  by  halos  of  color. 
He  described  them  and  told  how  different  per- 
sons varied  in  the  shade  and  intensity  of  their 
colors. 

It  is  a  curious  speculation  in  this  connection 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  might  be  some  real 
ground  for  the  artist's  halos  which  surround 
the  pictured  heads  of  the  Madonna  and  the 
saints. 

These  somew^hat  fairydike  tales  have  a  very 
reasonable  e.xplanation  as  given  by  one  of  our 
own  teachers,  Prof.  Thompson:  "  Persons 
thus  affected  by  sound  have  some  organic  dis- 
arrangement whereby  the  nerves  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  affected  by  the  same  agent." 
The  perception  of  colors  in  such  cases  is 
actual,  but  is  a  subjective  sensation  without 
any  appropriate  material  object. 

Dr.  McCosh  says  that  science  has  not  in  its 
latest  advances  been  able  to  settle  the  exact 


n.Uure  ot  such  agent.-,  as  hot,  light  and  color. 
Nevertheless  color  has  been  of  great  use  in  the 
advancement  of  science  and  in  many  unex- 
pected ways. 

By  means  of  Frauenhofer's  lines  on  the 
spectrum  astronomers  ha\e  been  enabled  to 
settle  definitely  the  thermal  conditions  of 
manv  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  now  may 
sing : 

Twinlile.  twiiiklr,  littli-  st;ir. 
Now  we  )cni>w  just  what  you  are; 
Flames  of  soda,  I'unies  of  tiu. 
And  incandescent  hydrogen. 

In  the  realm  of  chemistry  many  previously 
unknown  substances  have  been  discovered  by 
the  same  means,  and  much  of  the  accuracy  of 
analysis  is  due  to  color  tests. 

In  the  civilization  of  the  world  color  has 
aided  by  making  possible  a  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  in  our  natures  by  the  harmonious 
blentling  of  beautiful  shades,  both  in  nature 
and  in  art. 

Whether  color  is  subjective  or  objective 
sim]3ly  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Both 
conceptions  of  it  are  true. 

Color  is  not  inherent  in  objects,  but  is 
caused  by  an  external  agent  acting  upon  them. 
Still  color  is  a  reality,  and  its  world  is  the 
realm  of  beauty.  Zeke. 


THE  TONE-WORLD. 

Art  is  said  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  beautiful  finds  expression;  it  is  the 
"human  echo  of  nature,"  and  a  wonderful 
mirror  of  man's  aesthetic  and  intellectual  life, 
the  embodiment  of  his  ideals.  The  true  aim 
of  art  is  to  awaken  within  us  an  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  by  appealing  to  our  senses 
and  by  presenting  to  us  subjects  which  incline 
our  thoughts  upward  toward  a  higher  ideal. 

Sculpture  takes  for  its  model  the  human 
form,  painting  portrays  the  beauties  of  form, 
figure  and  landscape,  while  poetry  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  thought  and  emotion.  Closely 
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connected  with  tliese  is  another  art  vviiich 
exerts  the  same  influence,  but  to  a  higher  de- 
gree. It  steps  in  at  the  point  where  language 
fails  to  express  our  innermost  thoughts  and 
feelings;  it  penetrates  into  the  very  depths  of 
the  soul,  strikes  the  key-note  and  sets  the 
heart-strings  into  vibration,  causing  a  respon- 
sive thrill  of  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  our  be- 
ing; this  is  tiie  tone-art,  music 

Music  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  When  all  this  vast  universe  lay  a 
"mass  of  jarring  atoms" 

"The  Father  spake — in  deep  reverberations 

Through  space  rolled  on  the  iiiighty  music-tide, 
While  to  its  low,  majestic  modulations 

The  clouds  of  chaos  slowly  swept  aside. 
Thus  did  the  planets  in  order  to  their  station  leap 

And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  I'rom  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began; 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  rang, 

The  diapason  ending  full  in  man." 

From  the  time  "God  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  of  man  the  breath  oi  life  and  he  be- 
came a  living  soul,"  he  has  been  giving  utter- 
ance to  his  feelings  through  the  medium  of 
song  or  bv  mea.is  of  some  musical  instrument. 

Though  in  the  early  stages  of  existence 
having  no  kuvs  to  guide  him,  but  spontane- 
ously from  the  heart  his  voice  flowed  forth, 
while  he  had  but  to  find  in  every  hollow  tree 
a  reverberating  drum,  or  in  every  conch  shell 
or  horn  of  animal  an  instrument  lor  producing 
sounds. 

As  headvan:ed  in  civilization  and  learned 
more  of  the  wonders  and  mysteries  of  this 
world  he  found  that  tones  were  governed  by 
laws  as  strict  as  those  which  govern  the  forces 
of  nature;  that,  as  attraction  controls  the 
planets,  so  the  laws  of  harmony,  rythm  and 
accent  sets  the  notes  in  beautiful  and  symmet- 
rical relationship. 

Music  is  a  natural  means,  and,  we  might 
say,  a  universal  means  of  expression.  Ordin- 


ary s]ieech  expresses  not  ideas  alone,  but 
emotions.  The  intonations  change  as  the 
feelings  change.  "There  is  the  staccato  high- 
keyed  utterance  of  pleasure,  the  slow  minor 
cadence  of  sorrow,  the  deep  monotone  of  de- 
termination, ar.d  the  tremolo  of  passion  ;"  all 
are  the  song  within  the  speech. 

So  music  is  the  language  of  the  emotions. 
No  other  art  is  more  closely  connected  with 
the  inner  life  of  man.  It  moves  us  and  we 
know  not  why,  no''  can  we  fathom  its  deep 
mysteries,  yet  it  live<  in  the  very  heart,  ad- 
ministering to  every  change  of  thought;  par- 
ticipating in  every  struggle  disap|)ointment 
and  trium|)h;  giving  joy  and  consolation  in 
the  hour  of  affliction,  and  radiating  a  halo  of 
happiness  upon  all  who  come  within  reach  of 
its  soul-illuminating  [K)wer.  It  casts  a  refining 
influence  over  the  mind,  and  gives  us  a  loftier 
and  nobler  conception  of  life;  taking  us  out  of 
ourselves  and  carrying  us  up  beyond  all 
earthlv  things  into  a  purer  atmosohere,  where 
the  soul,  wafted  by  the  gentle  breeze  from 
heaven,  is  lost  in  the  Infinite. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  creation,  when  the 
"morning  stars  sang  together"  under  the 
hand  of  the  Great  Master,  this  world  of  ours 
has  been  full  to  overflowing  with  music.  The 
low,  sweet  melody  of  murmuring  waters;  the 
rustling  of  every  blade  of  gra.ss;  the  swaying 
of  the  lofty  free-tops  by  the  already  music- 
charged  air,  beating  time  to  nature's  great 
song  of  praise.  The  great  chorus  of  birds, 
warbling  as  they  fly  hither  and  thither  in  un- 
restrained freedom;  the  m;;jestic  roll  of  the 
ocean  with  its  mighty  undertone;  the  many 
and  varied  melodies  uttered  by  the  human 
voice,  and  the  movement  of  the  planets  as 
they  roll  onward  in  their  course. 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine. 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  Divine." 

Thus  this  v\hole  universe  unites  in  forming 
one  grand  symphony  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  key-note  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  is 
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constantly  wafting  to  our  hearts  and  senses 
rich  chords  of  love,  hope,  purity  and  peace. 

Anne  F.  Caldwell,  '96. 


"SEPULCHERS  OF  THOUGHT." 

What  secrets  are  locked  in  the  tomb! 
What  lessons  are  wrapped  u,  the  wnuhng 
sheet  of  the  sepulchers  !  What  i^lans  are 
buried  in  the  silence  of  the  lonely  vault  ! 

But  there  lie  buried  many  secrets,  many  les- 
sons, nianv  i>lans  in  other  sepulchers.  Not, 
however,  amid  the  blocks  of  marble  an<l  th.e 
blooming  Hcnvers  and  shapely  trees  ot  some 
cemetery,  but  u|>on  the  shelves  of  our  book- 
cases and  libraries,  within  the  black  and  white 

of  the  printed  page. 

Beautifully  has  the  poet  called  them  "sepul- 
chers of  thought,"  for  sepulchers  indeed  they 
are  containing  the  embalmed  thoughts  ot 
every  country  and  of  all  ages,  and  from  them 
we  can  hear  speaking  to  us  the  "voices  of  the 
distant  and  the  dead." 

Whether  rich  or  poor,  we  can  wander  with 
White  through  the  celebrated  forests  of  Sel- 
borne  and  have  him  reveal  to  us  the  secrects 
of  nature;  or  accompany  Cook  o'er  land  and 
sea  until  we  have  completely  circumnavigated 
the  globe.    Then  by  Herschel  and  Humboldt 
we  may  be  carried  into  space  far  beyond  the 
solar  system  and  the  sun  itself  until  we  are 
lost  in' the  wonderful  star-paved  regions  be- 
yond.   And  geology  will  take  us  back,  back, 
'back  beyond  the  first  note  of  the  human  voice, 
beyond  the  first  quiver  of  animal  existence, 
beyond  the  molten  mass  of  granite  rock  until 
we  can  almost  see  the  earth  "without  form 
and  void." 

Yes,  in  our  own  quiet  rooms  we  may  travel 
over  land  and  sea  to  every  quarter  oi  the 
globe  and  converse  with  all  the  best  states- 
men, philosophers  and  poets. 

Ay,  books  are  repositories  of  profound  re- 
search, receptacles  ot  deep  study,  sepulchers 
of  thought.    A  book  may  decide  a  man's 


.lestinv  for  time  and  also  for  eternity.  Read- 
ing those  that  give  filse  ideas  of  lite,  that  call 
the  desperado  brave,  that  make  the  road  to 
perdition  seem  to  end  in  paradise  leave 
marked  impressions  on  young  lives  especially, 
and  create  a  thirst  for  more  that  can  never  be 
satisfied. 

Alas  !  thousands  are  attempting  to  quench 
this  thirst  with  the  poisonous  waters  of  sensa- 
ticnal  literature:  myriads  are  lingering  by  the 
pestilential  springs  of   rhet<,ric  covered  evil 
and  are  imbibing  the  poison  so  fatal  to  both 
■mud  and  s<ki1.     Av,  to  day  these  fountains  of 
poison  are  the  Bible  and  primer  to  manv  ot 
the  rising  generation,  and  instead  of  refreshing 
the  mind  with  that  uhich  is  pure  and  invigor- 
ating they  intect  it  with  no.xious  germs  ot  evil 
ancrfurnish  the  throngs  that  are  filling  our 
asylums,  our  almshouses,  and  our  penitentia- 
ries. 

But  are  not  these  books  attractive  ?  Is  there 
not  in  many  of  them  the  light  of  genius?  At- 
tractive? Yes.  but  it  is  the  brilliancy  of  the 
log  that  has  rotted  and  shines  in  the  darkness  . 
because  of  tiie  phosphorescence  which  decom- 
position has  made.  And  many  of  them,  too, 
sparkle  with  delight.  But  it  is  the  light  of  the 
"will-o'-the  wisp."  which  is  composed  ot  foul 
gases  and  which  leads  the  pursuer  on  and  on, 
until  at  last  he  is  choked  in  the  miry  swamps 
by  the  damps  of  death. 

'  But  wielding,  perhaps,  a  wider  influence  are 
those  books  of  a  fine  character,  whose  atmos- 
phere contains  no  poison,  either  detected  or 
concealed,   but  is  exhilarating,  invigorating 
and  inspiring  to  both  mind  and  soul.  The 
well  digested  thoughts  of  honest  science,  the 
instructive  lines  of  travel,  and  the  healthful 
contributions  from  the  pen  of  history  are  help- 
ful.    And  what  can  be  more  refreshing  and 
stimulating  than  the  printed  record  of  clean 
biography?    What  can  nourish  the  hungry 
ima^gination  better  than  the  best  fiction  ?  What 
can  better  cultivate  the  aesthetic  and  touch  the 
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harp-strinqs  ol  ennobliiis?  emotions  and  refined 
ideas  more  skilllnlly  tlian  tlie  rythmical  hand 
of  pure  poetry  ? 

These  all  must  certainly  exert  a  very  health- 
ful influence,  but  there  yet  remains  the  crown 
of  all  literature.  It  is  the  Bible.  The  written 
source  of  all  that  is  pure,  lovely  and  "of  good 
report."  By  it  the  puritv,  the  refinement,  and 
the  high  moral  tone  of  Christian  literature  has 
been  fashioned,  and  from  it  alone  even  nations 
have  received  their  religion  and  their  highest 
culture. 

But  in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  advant- 
age from  books  we  must  focus  our  efforts  in 
reading.  The  sun's  rays  may  fall  upon  a 
large  surface  and  produce  small  results  by 
their  heat,  but  if  those  ravs  be  focused  until 
they  fall  on  a  much  smaller  space  the  heat 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  substance  to 
ignite.  Now,  the  mind  may  glance  hastily 
through  scores  of  books,  its  rays  of  though' 
may  be  distributed  over  a  wide  surface,  but 
there  is  comparatively  little  impression  made. 
The  thoughts  need  to  be  focused  on  a  few 
standard  works. 

About  twenty-five  thousand  books  are  pub- 
lished annually,  and  were  a  person  to  live  sixty 
years,  reading  eight  hours  each  day,  he  would 
reach  only  the  first  alcove  of  the  world's 
library.  Selection,  then,  is  a  necessity.  Frank- 
lin said  that  Mather's  essays,  "To  Do  Good," 
influenced  him  to  attain  the  position  he  occu- 
pied in  life;  and  our  grand,  our  noble  states- 
man, Daniel  Webster,  read  few  books,  but  so 
carefully  weighed  and  digested  every  page 
that  he  could  give  from  memory  the  thoughts 
of  all  the  books  read. 

Then,  too,  the  true  aim  in  reading  is  not 


merely  to  aflord  amusement  tor  the  idle  hour, 
nor  solely  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  de- 
velop a  true  and  highly  personal  character, 
and  to  utilize  these  acquirements  for  the  bene- 
fit of  others. 

No  home  is  com|)lete  without  its  library. 
Truly  has  such  a  home  been  called  a  literary 
Sahara,  for  it  is  without  the  refreshing  showers 
of  well  matured  thoughts,  enriching  ideas  and 
fruitful  suggestions  from  the  minds  of  others. 
But  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  l)ooks  for  the  home,  and  those 
should  be  chosen  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
years,  instead  of  those  that  are  the  mere  foam 
of  the  brief  vva\'e  of  popular  excitement. 

Voices  from  the  printed  page  of  pure  litera- 
ture are  ever  helpful,  their  accents  are  musical 
to  refined  ears.  Their  rich  tones  bring  a  glad- 
some melody  to  many  a  lonelv  heart.  And 
as  we  listen  attentively  to  their  instruction,  as 
we  perceive  the  touches  of  character  they  re- 
veal, the  deep  thoughts  of  the  heart  they  dis- 
close, and  the  hidden  secrets  of  nature  they 
unearth  we  become  more  and  more  attached 
to  them.  Like  the  voice  of  a  precious  friend, 
these  voices  ever  delight  us,  and  with  Tupper 
we  can  gladly  say: 

O  bool^s,  ye  mounmeuts  of  mind,  concrete  wisdom  of 
the  wisest  ; 

Sweet  solace  of  daily  life,  proofs  and  results  of  im- 
mortality. 

Trees  yielding  all  fruits,  whose  leaves  are  for  the 

healing  of  nations; 
Groves  of  knowledge,  where  all  may  eat,  nor  fear  a 

flaming  sword ; 
Gentle  comrades,  kind  advisers;  friends,  comforts, 

treasures, 

Hopes,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues;  who  can 
weigh  your  worth  ? 

Georgianna  Orr,  '96. 
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With  this  issue  the  majority  of  the  present 
staft  will  lay  aside  the  cares  and  troubles  of 
college  journalism  antl  seek  renown  in  other 
spheres.  Those  of  us  who  retire  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  struggling  unfor- 
tunates who  will  guide  the  destiny  of  The 
HoLCAD  for  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  public  has  suffered  a  great  deal 
by  reason  of  our  attempts  to  furnish  an  excel- 
lent magazine  at  reasonable  cost,  but,  never- 
theless, we  did  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge.  We  know  that  we  have  been  a 
source  of  great  ve.xation  in  spirit  to  delinquent 
subscribers,  but  we  now  humbly  ask  their 
pardon  and  promise  that  no  more  letters  filled 
with  dire  threatenings  shall  come  from  our 
pens.  Like  all  other  worldly  institutions,  »ve 
needed  monev  in  order  to  keej)  from  being 
swept  away  by  the  financial  panic,  hence  our 
continual  importunities.    We  hope  that  the 


lU'w  editors  may  ha\'t-  a  path  ^Irrwii  with  more 
roses  ihan  ours  received,  and  th.it  the  thorns 
ma\'  not  jiierce  so  deeply  into  their  fle^h. 
With  an  assurance  that  our  successors  will 
inij)i"ove  on  the  goiKl  work  thus  far  accom- 
|)li>hed,  we  pass  from  tlie  scenes  of  action  into 
llu-  (laikest  realms  of  ett^rnal  oblivion. 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  people  ol  this  country 
were  coiifronled  wiih  the  terrible  and  moment- 
ous (]uestion  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  in 
the  treasury.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  this  |)oint  some  one  asked  P>ed  Grant's 
opinion  on  the  subject.  He  re|)lietl.  "1  have 
always  found  a  surplus  much  easier  to  handle 
than  a  deficit."  The  lieautiful  tnithtuhiess  of 
this  statement  is  certainly  apparent  to  all  at 
l^resent.  Frantic  efforts  are  being  made  on 
all  sides  to  bring  the  gold  reserve  up  to  the 
required  $100,000,000.  F'or  what  purpose? 
To  restore  confidence  in  the  government  cur- 
rency. But  why  a  $100,000,000?  That  or  a 
tenth  of  it  is  sufficient  in  prosperous  times,  but 
during  a  panic  it  could  be  exhausted  in  a 
week.  For  what  amount  shall  we  issue  bonds? 
The  $110,000,000  already  obtained  from  bond 
issues  have  been  used  for  the  current  daily  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  That  yawning 
chasm  of  a  deficit  still  remains.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land now  wants  to  pour  in  $65,000,000  more. 
But  those  government  expenses  are  still  run- 
ning on  with  alarming  regularity  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  But 
what  objection  would  there  be  to  a  policy  of 
government  that  would  allow  every  person  to 
go  to  work,  save  from  reduction  of  wages  the 
few  who  have  work,  and  restore  the  vexatious 
problem  of  disposing  of  a  surplus. 


The  series  of  Junior  orations  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  we  note  with  pleasure  the  fact  that 
they  compare  very  favorably  with  the  standard 
of  former  years.  It  is  true  that  there  is  room 
for  adverse  criticism,  but  it  cannot  be  expected 
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that  the  composition  ot  a  college  junior  will 
be  as  faultless  as  that  of  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived his  diploma  and  degree.  One  point  in 
which  we  think  the  orations,  as  a  whole,  could 
have  been  improved  is  in  the  limited  number 
of  lines  oi  thought  which  were  followed,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  this  limitation  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  sameness  througliout  the  series. 
In  general,  there  were  onlv  two  lines  of 
thought  followed,  and  although  they  afforded 
grand  and  lofty  ideas,  vet  there  are  other 
themes  in  the  universe  which  are  equally  pro- 
ductive of  stirring  sentiments  if  they  are  care- 
fully studie.l.  As  a  rule,  the  juniors  regard 
the  orations  merely  as  a  way  the  faculty  has  of 
putting  on  some  extra  work,  and  never  think 
of  the  good  the  training  will  do  their  own 
mental  faculties.  We  believe  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  mind  is  more  thorouglily 
and  rapidly  developed  than  by  the  preparation 
of  written  articles  on  subjects  of  one's  own 
choosing.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction has  to  be  given  in  public  inci::es  the 
'  writer  to  extia  efforts  in  order  to  make  his 
style  and  choice  of  words  the  best  possible, 
and  this  exertion  cannot  fail  to  bring  beneficial 
results.  Usually  a  junior  thinks  that  the  ora- 
tions are  the  most  unnecessary  part  of  his 
whole  course,  but,  nevertheless,  when  he  gets 
out  into  the  world  he  will  never  regret  the  one 
or  two  required  orations,  and  in  all  probability 
will  recommend  a  considerably  larger  amount 
of  that  sort  of  work  for  future  students. 


The  recent  lo.ss  of  the  ocean  steamer  Elbe 
is  one  of  the  most  awful  of  the  great  number 
of  ocean  horrors.  It  seldom  happens  that  in 
one  of  these  appalling  disasters  the  loss  of  life 
is  so  great,  but  in  this  case  only  about  twenty 
out  of  considerably  more  than  three  hundred 
persons  escaped  a  watery  grave.  Those  who 
were  rescued  suffered  untold  agonies  during 
the  time  they  were  drifting  about  attempting 
to   signal   passing   vessels.    The   Elbe  was 


struck  by  the  steamer  Crathie  about  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fishing 
smack  Wildflower  did  not  find  the  survivors 
till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
During  this  time  the  sea  was  very  rough,  and 
the  lifeboat  took  so  much  water  that  constant 
bailing  was  required,  while  the  clothing  of  the 
occupants  was  covered  with  a  three  inch  coat- 
ing of  ice.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the  blame  for  the 
disaster  and  consequent  loss  of  life,  but  from 
the  news  thus  far  received  it  seems  that  the 
captain  of  the  Crathie  might  have  done  some- 
thing toward  lessening  the  number  of  victims, 
even  if  he  cf)uld  not  have  sa\'ed  all  the  passen- 
gers on  the  ill-fated  ship.  The  reports  given 
out  by  the  officers  of^  the  Elbe  and  by  those  of 
the  Crathie  are  somewhat  contradictory,  but 
from  all  the  evidence  it  appears  that  the  colli- 
sion itself  was  unavoida'ole,  although  the  night 
was  not  foggy.  Where  the  British  com- 
mander seemed  to  be, at  fault  was  in  his  solici- 
tude for  the  safety  of  his  ship  and  his  immedi- 
ate departure  from  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe without  attempting  to  save  the  perish- 
ing. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Crathie 
was  badly  damaged  and,  indeed,  in  a  com- 
paratively dangerous  condition,  yet  irom  her 
captain's  own  statements  he  seems  to  be  de- 
serving of  considerable  censure  for  the  course 
he  pursued  in  putting  off  so  quickly  for  port. 

Strange,  indeed,  are  the  thoughts  which 
come  to  the  college  man  as  he  draws  near  the 
close  of  his  college  course.  They  are  not 
always  of  such  a  character  as  to  fill  him  with 
happiness,  especielly  if  visions  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities pass  solemnly  in  review  before  his 
mind.  But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  in 
every  case  brought  upon  the  individual  by  his 
own  acts,  since  some  men  are  wise  enough  to 
put  a  high  value  on  their  time  at  the  right 
moment  and  thus  reap  the  full  advantage  from 
their  opportunities.  Human  nature  is  ever 
making  a  man  feel  di.ssatisfied  with  his  own 
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attainments,  and  tins  fart  sliows  a  prcn  isioii  of 
an  all-wise  Piovidence  tor  keejiiny  mankind 
continually  striving  for  hioher  and  liitler 
things.  What  a  sad  state  of  aflaus  wonld 
exist  if  each  m  m,  wcmaii  and  chiid  were  to 
fet'l  a  sense  of  satisfaclion  with  his  or  her 
efforts  and  were  never  to  strive  after  greater 
achievements.  An  investigation  of  the  stu- 
dent's reflections  at  the  end  of  eat  h  year  in 
his  course  will  show  an  increise  in  the  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  with  his  own  efforts.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  feeling  is  desiral)le.  as  it 
exerts  a  strong  influence  for  closer  a| )]:)lication 
to  work,  but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  so 
tar  that  it  causes  discouragenK-nt.  At  the 
close  of  liis  freshman  \  ear  the  college  man  is 
highly  elated  over  his  class  standing.  At  the 
close  of  his  sophomore  year  his  grades  are  no 
higher,  and  perhaps  a  little  lower.  Then  he 
begins  to  see  that  he  has  more  outside  duties 
to  perform  and  that  his  vvorkmg  hours  must 
be  longer.  Still  he  fee's  that  his  work  is  fairly 
good.  At  the  end  of  the  next  year  iie  begins 
to  feel  that  there  are  perhaps  one  01  two  things 
he  does  not  know,  and  resolves  to  master 
them  at  once.  Now  comes  the  grand  finale, 
and  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  senior 
year  the  student  begins  to  see  the  logic  of 
Plato's  doctrine  and  takes  the  first  steps  on 
the  road  to  wisdom.  When  the  senior  thinks 
of  what  he  is  going  to  take  up  for  liis  life  work 
then  he  sees  opportunities  which  might  have 
been  better  improved,  and  leelings  of  re- 
morse fill  his  soul.  Yet  hope  is  not  all  lost. 
Perhaps  these  sad  reflections  only  make  his 
case  more  hopeful.  They  come  to  every 
student,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  if  they  are 
properly  regarded  they  will  ,n;i  ,is  stepping 
stones  to  a  noble  and  prosperous  career. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  the  movement  re- 
cently made  looking  toward  the  formation  of 
an  inter-collegiate  foot  ball  and  base  ball 
league.    A  league  of  this  kind  would  cer- 


tain] v  be  a  gre  It  bt  iielit  to  college  athletics,  as 
it  would  reduce  them  to  a  system  anel  give  a 
greater  degree  of  stability  to  this  part  of  col- 
lege work.  There  are  some  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  organizing  this  league,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  can  readily  be  removed. 
The  hai'dot  prol)lem  to  solve  will  j:)robal)l\'  be 
that  of  mileage.  The  colleges  which  will  com- 
l)ose  the  league  are  widely  se[;)arated,  so  that 
the  eiuestiein  of  transportation  of  teams  will  be 
of  considerable  importance.  However,  this 
objection  should  not  have  much  effect  on  the 
irio\ement  thus  aiisjiicioirslv  begun,  because 
it  the  schedule  committee  will  make  mutual 
concessions  and  not  endeavor  to  run  the 
league  for  the  money  that  can  be  made  out  of 
it,  but  for  the  good  it  will  do  athletics,  aflairs 
can  be  so  arrange. 1  that  no  one  team  will  be 
compelled  to  bear  an  excessive  amount  of  the 
mileage  burden.  That  a  league  will  benefit 
college  base  ball  and  foot  ball  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. As  evidence  of  this  the  condition  of 
track  athletics  previous  to  tlie  formation  of  the 
inter-collegiate  association  can  be  taken.  Be- 
fore our  own  college  entered  the  association 
we  had  no  track  athletics  worthy  the  name, 
but  now,  although  we  are  by  no  means  in  the 
lead  in  this  line,  yet  we  have  a  system  to  fol- 
low anel  are  able  occasionally  to  take  first 
prizes  in  some  of  the  events.  The  tendency 
towards  professionalism  is  perhaps  not  so 
strong  among  Western  Pennsylvania  colleges 
as  it  was  a  year  agi  ,  but  membership  in  a 
league  wouLl  curb  this  tendency  if  it  shoulel 
ever  again  assert  itself  and  would  also  avert 
some  occurrences  which  prevented  the  meet- 
ings of  different  teams  on  the  toot  ball  field 
last  season.  An  especially  pleasing  feature 
about  a  well  lormed  and  successfully  managed 
league  is  that  there  would  be  no  dispute  as 
regards  the  championships.  The  claim  for 
honors  would  not  be  based  on  the  appearance 
and  non-appearance  of  different  teams,  but  on 
the  cold  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  figures  in 
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the  averages.  Riglit  here  i.s  a  point  wliich 
must  be  carefully  looked  after  if  the  league  i.s 
formed,  and  that  is  an  arrangement  for  settling 
disputes  arising  from  protested  games.  The 
measures  which  are  taken  in  regard  to  such 
cases  must  be  determined  by  fair  and  impartial 
men  it  di.ssatisfaction  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  If  the  league  is  formed,  and  every- 
thing at  present  seems  to  point  in  that  direc- 
tion, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  coming 
season  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting in  the  history  of  base  ball  and  foot  ball 
among  the  colleges  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


BASE  BALL  AND  FOOT  BALL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  accordance  with  the  request  sent  out  by 
Westminster  to  the  colleges  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, representatives  from  five  colleges. 
Western    Universitv,    Geneva,  Allegheny, 


Grove  City  and  Westminster,  met  in  Pitts- 
burg, January  26,  for  the  purpose  of  organiz- 
ing a  base  ball  and  foot  ball  association. 
Owing  to  a  disagreement  concerning  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Track  Athletic  A.ssociation  over 
these  sports,  the  Western  University  delegates 
withdrew  from  the  meeting.  The  remaining 
four  colleges  then  organized  and  drew  up 
rules.  These  rules  are  designed  to  make  base 
ball  and  foot  ball  strictly  college  games.  Every 
member  of  a  team  must  be  a  bona  fide  student, 
pursuing  at  least  two  studies  during  the  term 
he  is  a  member  of  a  team.  No  player  shall  be 
a  member  of  any  but  his  college  team.  All 
difiterences  which  may  arise  are  to  be  referred 
to  an  executive  committee,  whose  decision  is 
final.  At  the  close  of  the  season  the  team 
having  won  the  most  scheduled  games  shall 
be  awarded  the  championship.  The  associa- 
tion meets  again  February  23. 


DiAONosis  OF  tme:  femai 


NAME. 

IF  NOT  HERSELF  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  BE 

PRESENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Elizabetli  Antijione  l!arnes. 

The  otlier  one. 

Reading  Holmes's. 

Miiianuiu  ]!<>y(l. 

Diogenes. 

Wateliiiig  t lie  stai s. 

Aiiatreoii  Marali  Dunn. 

I'aderewski. 

Pla.ving  loi-  the  Juniors. 

Sn.san  C'onolanus  Gault. 

Pres.  ofSliarpsville  R.  K  Co. 

Varied. 

Jievniee  Edi'k-triere  Grove 

Sell  wegler. 

Meeting  the  Eacultv. 

Saiiiautlia  Gray. 

liobiuson  Crusoe. 

Dreaming  of  a  liappy  daj 

Mcliital)le  Kulin. 

The  one  that  wa.sn't  there. 

"Crossing  the  B»r(r)." 

Miiauda  Koonce. 

Portia. 

Breaking  rules. 

Jaue  Browuinji  IMct'alleu. 

The  one  tliat  used  to  be. 

Gathering  facts. 

Sartora  Sigruu  Matl^c. 

Lecturer  ou  woman's  rights. 

I'liadulterated  rest. 

Mogg  Megoue  Nelson. 

Tom  Thumb's  wife. 

Mughing  Wood. 

Belva  Lockwood  Ivohertson. 

A  elialk  talker. 

Sleigbiug. 

Iturea  Eobb. 

Eve. 

Carrying  mail 

Ehadaltou  Tavlor. 

Nobody  else 

Elocutiug. 

Columbia  College  has  lately  received  dona-  The  oratorical  abilities  of  the  most  polished 
tions  amounting  to  $850,000  for  the  erection  speaker  in  the  Senior  class  at  Princeton  are 
of  additional  buildings.  worth  about  $6,000  to  him. 
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COLLEGE  WORLD. 

Beloit  Collet^e  lias  adopted  co  education. 
\'assar  has  clialleiiged  Bryii  Mawr  to  a  joint 
debate. 

Harvard's  annual  running  expenses  are  said 
to  be  $1,000,000. 

La.st  year  Yale  cleared  $10,880  on  foot  ball 
and  $1,603  on  base  ball. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  donated  something 
over  $3,000,000  to  Chicago  University- 

The  first  Greek  Letter  Fraternity  in  America, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was  established  in  1776. 

In  the  past  12  years  Yale  has  scored  5,614 
points  in  toot  ball  to  her  opponents'  119. 

There  are  prospects  of  the  Leiand  Stanford 
University  being  enlarged  to  three  times  its 
present  size. 

Long  walks  of  eight  or  ten  miles  have  taken 
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the  place  of  long  runs  in  the  early  training  ol 
the  Har\'ard  crew. 

Chicago  University  has  purchased  the  valu- 
able library  of  the  historian  Bancrolt,  includ- 
ing his  manuscripts. 

The  Misses  Frances  Willard,  Maria  Mitch- 
ell and  Amelia  B.  Edwards  have  been  granted 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  by  colleges. 

Daily  papers  are  published  at  the  following 
institutions:  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Leiand  Stanford,  Cornell, 
Brown  and  Princeton. 

Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  has  signed 
the  anti-hazing  bill,  passed  recently  by  the 
legislature.  The  bill  impcxses  a  fine  of  ncjt  less 
than  $10  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  a 
year  upon  all  students  caught  hazing  or  aiding 
the  affair  in  any  way. 


lEMBERS  OF   the:  CLASS  OF  '93. 


FA VOR ITE  A M I  SE.M  EXT. 

FUTURE  OCCTiPATIOiSr. 

'i(l(l!cty  winks. 

Novel  writing. 

)i.<|iutniy,'. 

Missionary  to  the  heathen  Chinee. 

)aiuiiig. 

Successor  to  Beethoven. 

Vhi^t. 

Advertising  an  old  maid's  restorer. 

lyinnastic-;. 

A  star  actress. 

■'liitiiij;. 

Watching  lor  ;i  certain  day  in  the  week  (Friday). 

.^he  tlicatei'. 

Kcientitic  research. 

'oasting. 

Undecided . 

Jicliug  ou  tlie  llyer. 

Writing  roniance.s  which  happened  on  the  G.  O.  P. 

^laying  puzzle. 

Getting  out  of  trouble. 

iValking  tor  health. 

'"Sitting  in  the  shade." 

I'bess.  Teadiing  water  colors  to  the  Icelander 

.'laying  accompaniments  for  ''Solly."  |  Starring  the  country  with  Patti. 
^mall  explosions.  |  Protessor  in  John  Hopkins  University. 


Now  that  New  Wilmington  is  to  have  a  new 
bank,  perhaps  the  student  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure change  for  a  five  dollar  bill. 


Snow  bound  !  Isolated  !  No  papers  !  No 
mail  !  Such  was  the  experience  of  New  Wil- 
mington Saturday,  the  9th  inst. 
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ART  NOTES. 

"Life  copies  art  tar  more  than  art  copies 
life." 

One  ol  the  small  adjoining  rooms  is  newly 
painted  and  the  floor  co\'ered  \vi: h  oil-cloth, 
and  will  be  used  by  the  pupils  in  china  paint- 
ing. 

A  studv  in  still  life  is  being  contemplated, 
consisting  of  a  tennis  racket,  cap  and  fancy 
parasol.  The  position  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  studio  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  retail  gossip  shops  in  this  part  of 
the  State. 

Miss  Chapin  has  finished  in  oil  her  first 
head.  It  is  "A  Gentleman  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century."  The  background  is  dark-red.  On 
his  head  is  a  cavalier's  hat,  with  long  plume 
and  tassel. 

"An  Old  Home"  presents  a  dog  approach- 
ing stealthily  an  old  kennel.  Bramble  bushes 
have  grown  over  the  opening,  and  all  is  dilapi- 
dated. The  dog  .seems  to  be  disappointed. 
This  is  the  work  of  Miss  Lake. 

The  attention  of  art-lovers  is  especially 
called  to  the  progress  and  increase  of  this  de- 
partment. More  are  at  work  in  oil,  crayon, 
water  colors  and  china  than  ever  before,  and 
the  class  in  free  hand  drawing  is  continued. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dick  has  a  study  of  beauti- 
ful roses.  They  are  full-blown,  with  a  few 
buds  and  leaves  interspersed.  They  fall  care- 
lessly from  a  rose  bowl.  This  study  is  new, 
and  has  not  been  done  before  in  the  studio. 

.Sunlight  through  the  foliage  of  a  forest  has 
a  pleasing  eftect.  Two  large  trees  stand  in 
front.  A  path  runs  by  them  to  a  low  built 
hut.  The  door  is  half  ooen,  and  all  seems 
deserted.  On  all  sides  are  trees,  which  would 
suggest  a  lumberman's  camp. 

The  kiln  for  burning  china  has  been  pur- 
chased and  is  in  good  order.    It  is  the  best  in 


the  market.  All  the  china  which  hitherto  had 
to  be  sent  to  Ne*  Castle  can  be  finished  before 
leaving  the  studio.  It  adds  greatly  to  this 
department,  and  all  interested  in  china  paint- 
ing have  felt  the  need  of  the  kiln. 

In  water  colors,  "A  Shrine  on  the  Lagoon" 
and  '  An  Old  Windmill"  are  two  very  pleas- 
ing pieces.  Miss  Robinson  has  completed  the 
latter.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  differ- 
ent colors  forms  the  striking  feature  of  "'A 
Shrine  on  the  Lagoon,"  while  in  "An  Old 
Windmill"  the  interest  is  centered  in  the  un- 
common. 


LOCALS. 

Hitherto,  to  wit. 
Summons  to  appear. 
Yea  and  nay  votes  shall  be  recorded. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
McConnell  has  at  last  found  a  suitable  valet. 
John  Moore  spent  a  few  days  at  home  re- 
cently. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Bailey,  '59,  conducted  chapel 
Feb.  13. 

College  and  class  pins  cf  the  flag  design  are 
all  the  rage. 

Gamble  has  recently  shown  great  ability  as 
a  lady  scarer. 

Mr.  W.  M.  McKee  spent  a  few  days  in 
town  recently. 

Mr.  Walters  seems  downcast.  Why  is  he 
Mary  (merry)  no  more? 

King  has  given  up  the  pursuit  of  Diana  and 
gone  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

Robertson  has  been  recommended  as  an 
assistant  for  Speaker  Crisp. 

Bvers  and  Jackson  are  adding  photography 
to  their  list  of  accomplishments. 

To  have  your  Senior  essay  prepared  is  the 
proper  caper  at  the  present  time. 

The  .Seniors  have  ordered  their  caps  and 
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gowns.  We  are  ni>t  to  be  outdone  l)y  the 
large  universities.    What  progress  ! 

Things  are  not  going  the  way  we  expected 
therefore  I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

Prof.  Thompson's  last  lecture  on  sound  was 
given  Tuesday  evening,  the  i2:h. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  and  co|)ies  of 
Philo's  Constitution  are  in  demanJ. 

Mr.  Powell  spent  S.ibb^ith,  the  loth  inst. 
with  his  parents  at  West  Middlesex. 

Miss  O  ,  on  a  sleighride  recentlv:  "Oh!  I 
do  not  like  to  be  squeezed  so  tight." 

Will  Clark  has  purchased  a  very  tine 
camera  from  the  "Rochester  Optical  do." 

Leitch  requests  a  certain  class  of  visitors  to 
leave  their  card^  per  capita  when  they  call. 

He,  knowingly,  I  believe  that  is  Mars. 

She,  inquiringly,  yes,  but  where  is  Pa's  ? 

J.  F.  Weller,  of  Allegheny,  was  the  gue.st 
of  his  brother  Edward,  Sabbath,  the  3rd  inst. 

The  missionary  class  meets  e\ery  Satuiday 
evening,    The  meetings  are  very  interesting. 

The  Faculty  took  the  liberty  of  changing  G. 
Washington's  birthday  from  the  22nd  to  the 
23rd. 

Since  we  are  doing  nothing.  I'll  read  the 
e.KCUses  of  absentees,  if  society  has  no  objec- 
tions. 

Prof.  McLaughry  to  Mr.  N  n  in  Senior 

German:  "Small  people  are  sometimes  beau- 
tiful" 

Rev.  J.  C.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  of  Erie,  preached 
the  sermon  in  the  chapel  on  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges. 

Prof.  Mitchell  assisted  Rev.  Snodgrass,  of 
West  Middlesex,  in  his  communion  services  a 
short  time  ago. 

Mr.  M.  has  discovered  that  Friday,  not 
Monday,  is  the  evening  that  the  lathes  of  the 
hall  receive  callers. 

The  favorite  days  of  the  week  at  the  Hall 


are  "Monday"  and  "  Friday."  Other  days 
will  come,  however. 

Messrs.  Nichols  and  Fulton  attended  the 
concert  of  the  "Old  Homestead  Quartet"  at 
Grove  City,  Jan.  30th. 

Jackson  (in  astronomy)  says  that  the  reason 
we  see  more  of  the  moon  in  the  winter  is  be- 
cause there  is  more  night  then. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings  are  being  held  in  the 
president's  room.  The  attendance  is  small 
but  earnest  work  is  being  done. 

Mr.  M.  when  out  sleighriding  with  young 
ladies  does  not  think  that  bells  are  required  on 
the  horses  as  those  in  the  sleigh  suffice. 

1st'  Boarder — "If  this  beefsteak  could  .speak 
what  British  poet  would  it  name?" 

2nd  Boarder — "Chaw  sir"  (Chaucer). 

Prof  (in  Latin) — Mr.  .S.  will  you  give  me 
the  principal  parts  of  pigeo. 

Mr.  S. — Pigeo,  pigere,  squeal i,  gniiitiiin. 

The  psalters  which  so  mysteriously  disap- 
peared were  unearthed  a  short  time  ago  and 
now  appear  in  their  usual  places  in  the  chapel. 

Every  student  who  does  not  possess  a 
souvenir  album  of  the  college  should  get  one 
before  they  are  all  gone.  They  are  on  sale 
at  Haley's. 

Prof  McLaughry  to  Miss  R.:  "Will  you 
please  read  the  next  section?  " 

Miss  R. :  "I  lost  the  place;  I  was  reading 
his  proposal." 

Lec  nard  Wright  and  sister  while  going 
home  from  Junior  orations  Friday  night,  the 
8th,  were  upset  several  times.  Mr.  Wright 
had  his  ears  slightly  frosted. 

Miss  H.,  on  being  asked  if  she  were  cold 
while  sleighriding-  the  previous  night  answered: 
"It  was  very  cold  going,  but  coming  home  I 
did  not  feel  the  cold  one  bit." 

Mr.  C,  demonstrating  a  theorem  in  geom- 
etry: "The  triangle  abc  equals  the  triangle 
def,  having  two  sides,  and  the  included  angle 
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of  one  equal  "respectfully"  to  two  sides  and 
the  included  angle  of  the  other  " 

Powell  is  regarded  as  the  wisest  man  at  the 
Van  Orsdel  Club.  Such  is  certainly  the  case, 
since  Nesbit  and  McKean  are  contin'ually  vic- 
tims of  his  crafty  (?)  knowledge. 

At  a  meeting  ot  the  gymnasium  association 
the  following  officers  were  elected:  Pres., 
W.  T.  Pierce;  V.  Pres.,  Robert  Taggart; 
Sec'y,  Hugh  Nevin;  Treas. ,  A.  G.  Boal. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Alexander,  '86,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  spent  a  few  davs  here  recently  the  guest 
of  his  mother,  and  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
2nd  church.  Sabbath  morning,  the  loth  inst. 

Ail  efforts  to  settle  the  old  dispute  between 
the  Philomath  and  Adelphic  literary  societies 
have  pnjven  futile  and  as  a  consequence  there 
will  be  no  contest  between  the  two  societies 
this  year. 

In  one  of  Prof  Thompson's  classes  the 
other  day  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what 
sea  water  contained  besides  sodium  of  chlo- 
ride. A  progressive  pu[)il  immediately  an- 
swered, "  Fish." 

Mr.  T.  M.  Black  has  had  such  success  in 
portrait  photography  that  every  day  he  is  be- 
sieged with  requests  from  pretty  girls  to  take 
their  pictures.  Girls  with  musical  instruments 
are  the  chief  callers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  students  on  the  8th 
inst.  it  was  decided  to  enter  the  oratorical 
association,  and  Westminster's  delegate  was 
instructed  to  use  his  influence  towards  having 
the  contests  not  begin  until  next  year. 

"Willie  Hoehauvlle"  says  that  some  one 
plucked  all  the  tail  feathers  out  of  their  spring 
chickens  and  instead  of  selling  to  the  clubs  in 
town  they  had  to  send  them  to  Pittsburg  to 
wholesale  them  because  they  couldn't  retail 
them. 

Candidates  for  the  base  ball  team  are  prac- 
ticing daily  in  the  gymnasium.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  du'ection  as  the  players  will 


be  in  much  better  condition  at  the  opening  of 
the  season.  Westminster  should  have  a  win- 
ning team  ne.xt  spring, 

The  Camera  club  is  increasing  in  numbers. 
The  meetings  are  verv  interesting.  Prof. 
Thompson,  at  the  last  meeting,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  subject,  "Photography 
— a  means  of  culture."  Prof.  Mitchell  will 
address  the  next  meeting. 

Bigger,  when  confronted  by  Swogger  with 
a  summons:  "  My  dear  sir,  I  vvas  wholly  un- 
aware that  I  had  ever  heretofore  hitherto  to- 
witted.  If  I  did,  I  am  awfullv  sorrv,  and 
ho])e  that  when  I  am  put  to  answ'er  I  may 
speak  right  to  the  point." 

Frank  Beard  pleased  and  amused  a  large 
audience  with  his  chalk  talk  in  the  chapel 
Monday  evening,  the  iith.  The  remaining' 
entertainments  of  the  course  are  the  Lotus 
Glee  Club,  Cumnock  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  who 
will  lecture  on  the  subject,  "Out  of  Place. " 

New  Mashes:  Mr.  W  s.  Miss  N  n; 

Mr.  M  !,  Miss  B  -1;   Mr.  B  s,  Mi.ss 

O  r;    Mr.   M  r.   Miss  R  b;  Mr. 

K  g.  Miss  L  e;    Mr.   K  y,  Miss 

S  e;    Mr.    M  e.   Miss   S  ^t;  Mr. 

B  y,  Miss  S  1;  Mr.  C  r,  Sr.,  Miss 

B  s. 

Donaldson  and  Robertson  have  sought  out 
among  man's  wittv  inventions  some  sort  of  a 
mustache  invigorator.  It  is  guaranteed  to 
produce  a  fine  article  inside  of  36  hours. 
Actual  proof  can  be  furnished  by  a  steady 
gaze  at  the  face  ot  either  of  the  aforementioned 
individuals. 

A  young  lady  coming  up  to  another  young 
lady  remarks:  "Excuse  me,  but  there  is  a  hair 
on  your  coat." 

Second  Young  Lady:  "Oh,  is  there?  That 
is  just  a  hair  out  of  my  'Baird.'  "  The  hair 
is  carefully  preserved.  Tender  memories 
cluster  about  it. 

We  neglected  last  month  to  give  Mr.  Fra- 
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zier's  case.  He  is  commonly  called  Professor; 
present  employment,  assistant  prolessor  in 
phvsics;  favorite  amusement,  sawintj  Rose- 
wood; future  occupation,  holder  of  thirty-third 
degree  in  the  Masonic  order.  We  earnestly 
beg  the  gentleman's  pardon  for  omitting  his 
name  last  month,  and  hf)pe  this  will  suflice. 

McKean  is  sorry  that  he  ever  made  public 
liis  good  opir.ioii  concerning  Nesbit's  ability 
as  a  vocalist.  He  is  lulled  to  rest  every  night 
by  some  of  the  most  ins|)iring  music,  rendered 
in  the  most  nerve  racking  way.  His  method 
of  retaliation  is  to  arise  at  an  early  hour  and 
use  the  E  string  on  the  mandolin  in  a  sweet 
rendition  of  "Sleep,  My  Dear  Wile,  Sleep." 

Judging  from  some  of  the  papers  ot  a  recent 
examination  in  trigonometry  tiie  following 
lines  composed  :-.om^  time  .ago  by  a  certain 
young  lady  of  the  class  may  be  fittingly  ap- 
plied: 

"Oh  how  I  hate  tliis  trig. 
It  is  my  stndy  all  the  day, 

It  makes  me  duller  than  an  ox. 
For  it  won' t  with  me  stay. ' ' 

The  play,  "Old  Maids  Made  Over,"  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Chrestomath  Society, 
was  a  decided  success.  Several  of  the  ladies 
who  took  part  acted  as  if  they  had  had  some 
e.xperience  in  the  sort  ot  life  portraye  1.  Prof. 
Makeover  and  his  assistant  made  quite  a  hit. 
The  old  maids  who  passed  through  the  mak- 
ing-over process  were  certainly  things  of 
beauty  and  a  jo}'  lor  a  day  when  they  came 
out. 

A  private  account  book  was  recently  found 
with  a  young  man's  name  on  the  fly  leaf  and 
among  the  articles  enumerated  were:  Curler 
50C,  Mme.  Blank's  Curhng  Fluid  $1.00,  curl- 
ing papers  25c,  three  pair  of  hose  loc,  new 
plate  for  teeth  $2.50,  laundry  (4  weeks)  6c, 
pair  kid  gloves  49c,  one  doz.  fine  handker- 
chiefs 38c.  Said  book  can  be  had  by  describ- 
ing property  to  the  sporting  editor  of  the 
HoLC.\D. 


EXCHANGES. 

Irishman's  Logic:  A  lazy  boy  is  better  than 
nothing.  Nothing  is  better  than  a  studious 
boy.  Therefore,  a  lazy  boy  is  better  than  a 
studious  boy. —  Ex. 

At  Leland  .Slandford  University  the  faculty 
have  organized  among  themselves  a  base  ball 
nine  which  has  defeated  every  team  the  stu- 
tlents  have  organized  — -Ex. 

Upon  the  foot  ball  field  ye  lad 

With  energy  doth  kick  a  goal, 
And  then  at  home  kicks  twice  as  hard 

Wlien  told  to  hustle  in  sonic  coal.  —Ex. 

If  you  are  praised  for  some  act  be  sure  that 
you  don't  say  that  you  could  have  done  bet- 
ter, when,  in  all  probability,  you  have  done 
your  best.  —  Ge/ifva  Cabinet.. 

He  asked  a  mi.ss  what  was  a  kiss, 

Grammatically  defined. 
"It's  a  conjunction,  sir,"  she  said, 

"And  hence  can't  be  declined.         — Ex. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  college  graduate's 
chances  of  obtaining  eminence  are  as  250  to  i 
as  compared  with  the  men  who  have  not  been 
college-bred.  —  The  Practical  Student. 

After  the  ball  is  over, 

After  the  field  is  clear, 
Straighten  my  nose  and  shoulder. 

Help  me  to  find  my  ear.  — E.e. 

"  Tohoku  Gakinu"  is  the  name  of  a  college 
in  Ja]  an  which  was  established  in  1886.  It's 
sole  endowment  then  was  a  Jaj  anese  widow's 
mite,  12  pieces  of  silver.  Now  the  faculty 
numbers  20  and  the  students  188. — Free 
Lance. 

Senior  (to  his  S.  S.  class  of  young  ladies) — 
"What  expression  have  we  equivalent  to 
'rending  one's  garments?'  "  (Blushes  on 
part  of  young  ladies.) 

Little  Mickey,  in  back  seat — "Tearing  your 
shir*:." — Ex. 

Foot  ball,  as  played  by  college  men,  just  on 
account  of  its  elements  of  danger,  does  more 
to  bring  out  and  develop  manhood,  quick  and 
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cool  judgment,  tlian  any  other  game  I  know. 
We  do  not  send  our  sons  to  college  and  ex- 
pect them  to  play  tag  and  Copenhagen. — 
Pres.  Andrews,  of  Broivn  University. 

GEOLO(;iCAL. 
A  stratum  of  solid,  slippery  ice; 
A  stratum  of  slush,  soft  au<l  nice; 
A  stratum  of  water  over  that: 
A  stratum  of  man  in  new  silk  hat: 
Above  the  startled  air  is  blue 
With  oath  on  oath,  a  stratum  or  two. 

—  UniverMy  Unit. 

Men  give  me  some  credit  for  genius.  All 
the  genius  I  have  is  this:  When  I  have  a  sub- 
ject in  hand  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and 
night  it  is  before  me.  I  e.xplore  it  in  all  its 
bearings.  My  mind  becomes  pervaded  with 
it.  Then  the  effort  which  I  make  the  people 
are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of  genius  It  is 
the  fruit  ol  labor  and  thought. — Alexander 
Hamilton. 

The  two  essential  elements  of  friendship  are 
truth  and  tenderness.  If  these  be  wanting  we 
have  found  simply  an  acquaintance,  not  a 
friend.  Worthy  friendships  are  safe  banks 
where  you  can  deposit  from  time  to  time  bits 
of  thought,  of  fancy,  of  your  inmost  sell,  and 
from  which  you  can  draw,  without  stint,  aid 
and  comfort  through  all  the  relations  ol  life. — 
Hiram  Advance. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  vou  that  money  is  a 
test  of  character?  It  was  Bulwer  who  said 
that  money  would  betray  the  secrets  of  its 
owner;  and  so  it  will,  both  of  virtue  and  vice. 
A  man's  expenditure  of  money  is  usually  in 
the  direction  of  his  tastes,  for  no  one  buys 
what  does  not  please  him,  or  is  not  in  some 
way  essential  to  his  well-being.  —  Prof.  IV.  J. 
Ziick  in  Otter bein  Aegis. 

Society  contests  seem  to  be  on  the  down 
grade  in  Northwestern  University.  In  a 
symposium  as  to  whether  such  entertainments 
should  be  continued,  more  than  three  times  as 
many  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  negative 


as  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  sorry  that  such 
is  the  case,  as  we  feel  that  society  contests 
should  be  beneficial  both  to  contestants  and  to 
non-contestants,  and  if  this  result  is  not  at- 
tained there  is  an  evil  influence  existing  which 
should  be  suppressed. 

To  shave  your  face  and  brush  your  hair, 
And  then  your  new,  best  suit  to  wear, 

That's  preparation. 
And  then  upon  the  car  to  ride 
A  mile  or  two,  and  then  walk  beside. 

That's  transportation. 
And  then  before  the  door  to  smile 
To  think  you'll  stay  a  j;<)od,  long  while. 

That's  expectation. 
And  then  to  find  her  not  at  home. 
That  homeward  you  will  have  to  roam. 

That's  thunderation.  — E.v. 

Coach  (to  College  Athlete) — Your  muscle 
seems  to  be  flabby,  and  youi  whole  system 
needs  toning  up.  Are  you  drinking  any- 
thing? 

Athlete — Not  a  drop. 

Coach — Then  you  must  be  smoking  too 
much. 

Athlete — No.  don't  smoke  at  all. 

Coach — Studying  ? 

Athlete— Er — yes,  a  little. 

Coach  (indignantly)— You' ve  got  to  stop 
that.  Do  you  want  to  lose  the  game? — 
Miania  Student. 

PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS. 
ACT  I. 

A  crooked  piu  upon  a  chair, 
A  teacher  bounding  high  in  air, 
A  curl  of  wrath  upon  his  lip. 
One  baud  jiressed  firmly  on  his  hip. 
ACT  II. 

A  little  boy  behind  a  slate, 
Smiling  at  intervals  sedate; 
A  boy  across  a  teacher's  knee, 
A  ruler  plying  merrily. 

ACT  III. 

A  happy  home  beside  a  park, 

A  kitchen  corner  drear  and  dark; 

A  meditative  urchin  there 

Who  could  not  sit  upon  his  chair.       — Ex. 
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The  wncrable  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt 
lJiii\ersit\'  announced  one  morning'  in  chapel 
that  a  certain  graduate,  whose  name  he  did  not 
call,  had  returned  his  d'i)loma  to  the  univer- 
sity. He  contessetl  that  he  had,  on  a  single 
occasion,  used  forbidden  help,  and  though  he 
had  never  been  suspected,  and  years  had 
passed,  he  had  never  seen  any  peace  <il  mind. 
He  tiierefore  returned  his  diploma  and  begged 
that  his  name  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the 
alumni,  i)referring  ]iublic  disgrace  than  bear 
longer  the  burden  of  a  secret  sin. — Pcinisyl- 
vania  Chronicle.  Many  instances,  which  are 
somewhat  similar,  have  occurred  in  our  own 
college  in  which  alumni  have  sent  money  to 
repay  damage  which  was  done  by  them  while 
students.     We  cannot  but  honor  such  men. 


— C.  F.  Kline,  a  life  prisoner  in  the  Oiiio 
penitentiary,  thinks  he  lias  discovered  perpet- 
ual motion.  He  claims  that  by  the  use  of  loud 
sounds  as  an  excitant  a  current  might  possibly 
be  generated  which  would  be  of  the  requiretl 
force  and  cpiantity  to  operate  motors. 

J.  L  DENNISON 

(biisine.*s) 

MERCHANT 
TAILOR, 

(location) 

JAMESTOWN,  PA. 

(does  business) 

EVERYWHERE. 


For  a  proper  commencement  rig 
or  business  suit  at  a  moderate  price, 
see  him  at 

MORGAN  HOUSE, 

with  samples,  soon. 
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CA\  I  ORTAIN   A    PATENT?     For  a 

prompt  answer  and  an  Iinnest  oiiinion.  write  to 
nl  lINN  >fc  CO..  who  have  had  nearly  fifty  years' 
experience  in  the  (latent  business.  Communica- 
tions strietly  confUlential.  A  llancll»o<ik  of  In- 
formation concerning  I'ateiits  and  how  to  ob- 
tain them  sent  free.  Also  a  catalogue  Ol  mechan- 
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Patents  taken  throueh  Jlunn  &  Co.  receive 
special  noticeinthe  Srientilic  Ainpi  irnn.  and 
thus  are  brout'ht  widely  before  the  public  with- 
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issued  weekly,  elesanfly  illustrated,  has  by  far  the 
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THE  MISSION  OF  ALKXASDER. 

Greek  is  the  richest  and  most  delicate 
tongue  which  the  people  of  the  earth  have 
ever  spoken.  It  is  the  most  complete  in 
grammatical  structiu'e,  the  most  beautiful  in 
.sound  and  the  most  impressive  in  meaning 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  expresses 
better  than  any  other  language  the  thrill  of 
joy,  the  message  of  defiance,  the  piean  of 
battle,  the  shout  of  victory  and  every  emotion 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  experiencing. 
"Socrates  made  it  capable  of  expressing  every 
shade  of  moral  and  spiritual  meaning  ;  Plato 
shaped  the  common  words  to  become  the 
vehicle  of  ideas  which  trembled  heavenward 
like  a  flame  of  fire."  So  that  at  this  time 
"this  language  with  its  multitudinous  exj:)res- 
siops,  all  in  harmonious  accord,  lay  like  a  rich 
meadow  of  stately  timothy  .swaying  and  wav- 
ing in  the  breezes  of  thought." 

The  intellectual  adventures  of  Greece 
planted  the  first  flag  on  the  shores  of  philoso- 
phy ;  for  the  competition  of  errors  is  neces- 
sary to  the  elucidation  of  truths,  and  the  im- 
agination indicates  the  soil  which  reason  is 
destined  to  cultivate  and  possess.  Just  as  in 
the  religion  of  every  people,  even  utter  sav- 
ages, there  are  deities  invented  and  these  are 
naturally  taken  from  the  material  world ;  so 
the  phiio.sophy  of  the  Greeks  began  in  natural- 
ism and  polytheism.  But  its  evolution  from 
naturalism  and  poK'theism  to  spiritualism  and 


monotheism  was  gradual.  We  observe  it  in 
its  first  rebellion  against  polytheism  and  its 
first  deflection  toward  the  hidden  truth  in  the 
Eleatic  and  Pythagorean  schools.  Then  we 
observe  all  the  philosophers  arrayed  one 
against  another,  so  that  their  systems  become 
mutually  contradictory  and  destructive.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Socrates  we  are  introduced 
to  a  revolution  in  the  domain  of  the  mind  very 
similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  the  domain 
of  politics  when  Cyrus  entered  Babylon.  It 
was  from  Socrates  that  the  impulse  to  change 
philosophy  into  devotion  proceeded.  ''He 
initialed  the  spiritual  and  moral  movement  from 
the  world  without  to  the  world  within,  from 
outward  nature  to  the  mind  of  man."  He 
saved  philosophy  from  being  merely  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit  by  attaching  .to  it  the  issues  of 
life.  Cicero  says  :  "Socrates  drew  philoso- 
phy from  heaven  to  earth."  The  philosophy 
of  Socrates  succeeded,  and  we  observe  that 
upon  his  death  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
system  was  dee])ly  impressed  upon  his  age 
and  country. 

Plato  was  a  diligent  pupil  under  Socrates, 
and  as  he  surpassed  Socrates  in  certain  re- 
spects, so  in  turn  was  Plato  surpassed  by  his 
disciple  Aristotle  ("the  master  of  those  who 
know").  In  his  philosophies  the  genius  of 
the  Grec'an  intellect  reached  its  culmination. 

Along  with  the  growth  and  advancement  in 
thought,  culture  in  art  and   music  had  ad- 
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vaiiced.  And  not  only-  in  these  lines,  bnt 
also  in  the  science  of  government  had  t he- 
Greeks  advanced  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  ancient  Greek  constitution  was  that  ol  an 
aristocracy  with  a  prince  at  the  head.  It  was 
not  by  a  sudden  leap  of  the  mind,  but  grad- 
ually, insensibly  and  permanendy  monarchy 
ceased — as  fashion,  as  it  were,  worn  out  and 
obselete — and  republicanism  succeeded.  The 
two  principal  causes  for  change  of  govern- 
ment were,  first,  the  colonies  of  Greece,  which 
were  principally  overflows  of  redundant  pop- 
ulation ;  and  as  these  were  usually  the  poorer 
classes  of  people,  the  average  equality  of  the 
emigrants  planted  the  seeds  of  a  new  consti- 
tution. As  the  people  of  the  fatherland  per- 
ceived the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  they 
gave  all  the  credit  to  the  new  form  of  govern- 
ment and  therefore  coveted  it  for  itself.  The 
second  cause  for  change  was  that  there  was  in 
the  Greek  an  inherent  aversion  to  one  person 
having  all  the  power.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  was  not  the  monarch  but  the  state 
that  called  forth  virtue  of  devotion  and  in- 
spired the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  "and  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up 
that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion  and  do 
according  to  his  will.  And  when  he  shall 
stand  up  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken  and 
shall  be  divided,  to  the  four  winds  cf  the 
heaven."  Thus  Alexander  was  brought  forth 
in  the  zenith  of  Greek  civilization  and  was 
educated  at  this  time  with  Aristotle  as  his  in- 
structor in  morals,  politics  and  philosophies; 
thus  he  was  made  a  true  Greek,  although  he  was 
of  Macedonian  descent.  Ale.xander  showed  his 
spirit  in  his  childhood  in  saying  to  his  play- 
mates when  he  heard  of  his  father's  victories: 
"Friends,  my  father  will  possess  himself  of 
everything,  and  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 
He  possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  a  con- 
queror. In  body  he  was  most  handsome, 
most  active;  in  mind  most  manly,  most  ambi- 
tious of  glory,   most  religious.      His  first  act 


\\]H)U  his  arrival  in  Asia  was  the  performance 
of  various  religious  rites  at  Troy  in  honor 
of  the  Trojan  heroes.  This  was  indicative  of 
his  spirit  and  also  prophetic  of  all  that  was  to 
follow.  Alexander  was  most  sagacious  in  dis- 
covering the  proper  measures  while  yet  en- 
veloped in  darkness;  most  skilful  in  arranging, 
arming  and  marshaling  armies;  most  chival- 
rous in  rai-sing  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  fill- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  victory  and  dispelling 
their  fears  by  his  own  undaunted  bearing;  in 
fulfilling  his  own  engagements,  most  faithful. 
It  is  said  of  him:  "Alexander  was  never 
known  to  break  his  pledged  word  "  In  his 
own  expense  frugal,  but  in  his  generosity  to 
others  most  unsparing.  "Not  without  the 
especial  purpose  of  deity  was  such  a  man  given 
to  the  world  to  w^hom  none  has  ex'cr  yet  been 
equaled." 

Alexander's  army  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  true  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  courage  and  daring  they  displayed  and  the 
wonderful  victories  they  won.  His  conquests 
were  many  and  important.  In  the  short  space 
of  twelve  years  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont 
and  conquered  the  world.  First,  the  battle  of 
Granicus,  which  laid  open  all  Asia  Minor  to 
him,  was  fought;  next,  subjugating  Phoenicia 
and  having  the  fleets  of  the  Mediterranean 
under  his  control,  he  easily  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt.  While  here  he  founded 
Alexandria,  "the  birthplace  of  science,"  the 
most  memorable  act,  in  its  consequences,  of 
his  whole  life.  Then  came  the  decisive  battle 
of  Arbela.  This  marked  the  end  of  the  long 
struggle  betvveeen  the  east  and  the  west  and 
prefaced  the  way  for  Greek  civilization  over 
all  West  Asia.  Babylon,  Susa  and  Persepolis 
were  taken;  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  were  con- 
cjuered;  India,  Arabia,  Carthage,  Italy  and 
Spain  were  added  to  his  already  \'ast  do- 
minions. 

Alexander  not  only  kcj^t  the  conquered 
countries  under  Macedonian  sway,  but  they 
were  also  taught  the  Greek  language,  style  of 
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tlumt^ht,  culture  and  idea  of" i^ux-ernuu  nl.  In 
this  he  was  aided  greatly  by  the  old  (ireek 
colonies.  All  along  the  Asiatic  shores,  in  the 
Grecian  isles,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  even 
in  Libya  and  EgN'pt  were  these  colonies  which 
had  dialed  under  eastern  despotism,  and  now 
hailed  Alexander  as  their  deliverer,  since  he 
restored  to  them  their  liberties,  and  they  were 
thus  reawakened  to  their  old  national  spirit. 
The  spreading  of  Grecian  civilization  was  also 
hastened  by  the  generals  and  soldiers  of  Alex- 
ander's army  affiliating  with  the  subdued  na- 
tions by  intermarriages  and  adopting  many  ot 
their  customs,  thus  removing  the  barrier  be- 
tween Greek  and  Barbarian.  And  this  meant 
everything  to  the  future  world. 

Such  were  the  life  and  deeds  of  Alexander, 
the  great  Macedonian  concjuerer.  What  was 
his  mission?  Not  simply  military  conquest; 
not  even  change  of  language,  life  and  thought. 
It  was  something  that  reaches  out  to  the  whole 
world,  something  that  affects  us.  It  was  that 
which  the  great  mental  transformation  of  the 
cast  produced.  It  was  the  preparation  of  the 
world  lor  Christ.        Carrie  Kraeer,'94. 


CELESTIAL  SCENERY. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  a 
study  of  the  celestial  orbs  teaches  us  is  the 
avoidance  of  rash  judgments  as  to  the  ways  and 
works  of  the  Creator.  It  is  readily  admitted 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  the  divine 
purposes  and  of  the  details  of  His  operations 
in  the  distant  regions  of  creation,  and  that 
through  the  eternal  ages  we  shall  always  re- 
main ignorant  of  many  of  His  ways,  but  there 
are  certain  plans  and  principles  which  the 
Deity  evidently  intends  that  we  shall  search 
out  for  ourselves  and  not  take  the  first  view  as 
a  conclusive  one,  for  we  are  so  verv  often  mis- 
taken when  we  judge  by  appearances. 

One  planet  appears  to  be  so  inferior  in  size 
and  brightness  that  we  are  apt  to  class  it  as 
one  of  the  least  importaTit  of  God's  works,  but 
when  we  see  it  rightl\-  it  is  a  miracle  of  l)eauty. 


mar\  el()us  in  its  dimensions  antl  in  the  com- 
|)lexity  of  its  structure. 

.Saturn,  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  is  a 
dull  looking  body,  shining  with  a  pale  yellow 
light  and  distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars 
only  by  its  steady  light.  It  is  far  inferior  to 
Venus  in  apparent  size  and  even  surpassed  in 
lustre  by  the  smallest  ol  the  primary  planets. 
.Slowly  he  drags  his  way  onward,  his  slow  ad- 
vance alternating  with  yet  slower  retrogression. 
The  astrologers  selected  him  as  the  planet 
working  the  most  evil  effects  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  human  race.  Le  Boudaroy  said  : 
"Saturn  is  in  the  seventh  heaven.  He  makes 
rustics,  signifies  peasants,  laborers  and 
mechanics  ;  makes  thin,  solitary  ])eople  who, 
when  walking,  keep  their  eyes  to  the  ground  ; 
causes  death,  ice  and  epidemics  ;  in  short,  it 
has  no  light  except  that  which  others  impart 
to  it." 

But  how  different  all  this  is  from  reality  ! 
If  we  should  take  a  journey  to  Saturn  we 
would  be  greatly  astonished  to  see  a  globe 
more  than  a  hundred  times  larger  than  our 
earth  and  in  connection  with  its  satellites  and 
rings  comprehending  a  greater  quantity  of 
surface  than  Jupiter,  and  with  its  majestic 
rings  constituting  the  most  singular  and  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered within  the  limits  of  our  system.  These 
great  rings  are  variegated  in  color,  the  ex- 
terior one  appearing  gray,  the  middle  one  the 
most  brilliant,  being  more  luminous  than  the 
planet  itself,  while  the  interior  one  is  a  rich 
purple,  so  transparent  that  the  surface  of  the 
planet  may  be  seen  through  this  "cra])e  veil," 
as  it  has  been  termed  by  astronomers.  They 
appear  in  the  heavens  like  large  luminous 
arches  or  semicircles  of  light  stretching  across 
the  firmament  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
boundaries,  more  beautiful  than  the  body  of  the 
planet  itself  They  reflect  the  solar  light  with 
peculiar  splendor  and  therefore  present  a  most 
magnificent  and  brilliant  aspect  in  the  heavens. 
One  wishing  to  sec  these  rings  in  all  their  dif- 
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ferent  phases  would  need  only  to  travel  over 
the  different  regions,  for  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  equator  they  will  be  seen  as  complete 
semicircles  stretched  across  the  whole  celestial 
hemisphere  and  appearing  in  their  greatest 
splendor.  After  the  setting  of  the  sun  their 
brightness  increases,  just  as  our  moon  when 
the  sun  has  declined,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
globe  is  seen  on  the  eastern  boundary  oppo- 
site the  sun.  Midnight  approaching,  the 
shadow  gradually  moves  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  arches,  declining  from  that  time  until  at 
sunrise  it  is  seen  on  the  western  horizon.  Al- 
ter sunrise  its  brightness  diminishes  and  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  cloudy  arch  dur- 
ing the  day.  But  near  the  polar  regions  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  rings  will  appear, 
dividing  the  celestial  hemisohere  into  two  un- 
et]ual  parts  and  presenting  the  same  general 
appearance  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Added  to  this  are  its  satellites,  of  which 
there  are  eight,  the  largest  one  excelling  Mer- 
cury in  size. 

The  scenery  upon  Saturn  surpasses  any- 
thing with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  im- 
mense arch  of  the  rings  extending  way  up  in 
the  heavens  spans  the  sky  and  sheds  a  soft 
radiance  around,  while  to  add  to  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  night  the  eight  moons  in  all 
their  varied  aspects — one  rising  above  the 
horizon,  while  another  is  setting  and  a  third 
approaching  the  meridian,  one  entering  into 
an  eclipse  and  another  emerging  from  one, 
one  appearing  as  a  crescent  and  another  in  a 
gibbous  phase,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
them  shining  in  one  vast  assemblage. 

The  majestic  motion  of  the  rings,  at  one  time 
illuminating  the  sky,  at  another  casting  a  deep 
shade  over  the  planet  and  unveiling  to  view 
the  wonders  of  the  starry  firmament,  are 
scenes  worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine 
Being  to  display  and  of  rational  creatures  to 
behold.  It  was  Homer  who  said  m  one  of 
the  finest  night  pieces  in  poetr}'  : 


"Behold  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
O'er  heaven's  clear  aznre  spread  her  sacred  light, 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene  ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumbered  gild  the  glowing  pole. 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed. 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head. 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies 
The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight. 
Eye  the  blue  vault  and  bless  the  useful  light." 
Can  such  displays  of  wisdom  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  numerous  beautiful  objects 
of  this  planet  were  created  to  shed  their  lustre 
on  barren  shores  and  naked  rocks  where  eter- 
nal silence  and  solitude  have  prevailed  and 
will  ever  prevail,  where  no  vegetable  or  min- 
eral beauties  adorn  the  landscape,  where  no 
trace  of  rational  intelligence  is  to  be  found 
throughout  all  their  wastes  and  wilds,  and 
where  no  thanksgivings    nor  melodies  nor 
adorations  ascend  to  that  Ruler  of  the  Skies  ? 

Such  a  conclusion  would  show  a  most 
gloomy  and  distorted  view  of  the  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  would  rep- 
resent Him  as  exerting  His  creating  power  to 
.  no  purpose,  which  through  the  inspired 
writers  we  are  assured  he  has  not  done  : 
"Thus  saith  Jehovah  that  created  the  heavens, 
God  himself  that  formed  it  ;  he  hath  estab- 
lished it  ;  He  created  it  not  in  vain.  He 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited  ;  I  am  Jehovah  and 
there  is  none  else." 

Truly  we  may  say  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the 
Lortl,  and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his 
handiwork."  Etta  Johnson,  '94. 


THE  RELKSION  OF  THE  FITI  KE. 

We  live  in  an  age  characterized  by  activity 
and  inquiry.  Nothing  escapes  the  inquisitive 
scrutiny  and  penetrating  inquiry  of  the  active, 
restless  brain  of  this  industrious,  wide  awake 
age.  This  investigatioi*  and  study  has  been  so 
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thorough  and  compi'ehensi\e  that  there  is 
little  territory  left  for  the  pioneer  in  any  de- 
partment. Everything  must  pass,  and  almost 
ever\-thing  has  passed,  through  the  ordeal  ol 
scrutiny. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  light  of  criticism,  inquiry  and  research  has 
been  turned  in  upon  the  religious  beliefs  and 
creeds  and  systems  of  the  race  ;  for  religion 
is  the  most  important  and  serious  subject  on 
which  the  mind  can  dwell  and  is  a  subject 
present  to  ever\'  generation  and  to  each  indi- 
vidual soul. 

A  difficulty  faces  one  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  study  of  religion  in  the  unsettled  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  If  we  take  our  own  precoii- 
ceived  definition  of  the  term  into  the  study 
our  results  will  correspond  with  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  standard,  and  we  can  only  ap- 
proach a  comprehensive  definition  of  religion 
by  a  careful  study  of  man  and  his  needs  and 
requirements  and  his  religions  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  can  get  a  clear  notion  of  religion  by 
a  careful  study  of  man's  religious  history  and 
nature. 

We  are  startled  also,  and  of  course  hindered 
by  its  dazing  effect,  with  the  fact  of  history  in 
this  direction,  that  religions  come  and  go, 
rise  and  fall,  are  born  and  die,  and  religion  is 
perpetual.  Like  individuals  of  the  race  re- 
ligions live  and  die,  but  like  the  race  itself 
religion  runs  on  perpetually. 

We  may  not  discuss  the  reasons  for  this  ; 
whether  it  is  because  of  the  nature  of  man,  or 
whether  it  is  the  perpetual  pressure  of  divine 
love  in  leading  man  back  to  virtue,  truth  antl 
God.  But  the  fact  remains,  which  opens  a 
wide  field  for  students  of  morals,  ethics,  his- 
tory and  philosophy. 

We  do  not  proceed  very  far  till  we  are 
overwhelmed  with  troops  of  religions,  and  in 
the  midst  of  them  we  stand  and  the  question 
is  irresistibly  raised  over  the  wrecked  frame- 
works of  religions  lying  along  the  channel  of 


history.  Will  they  continue  ?  Are  they  per- 
manent .'' 

Mere  denominationalists  will  be  shocked  at 
such  a  question,  and  the  bigotrv  begotten  of 
the  narrowness  of  creed  and  fed  on  husks  of 
truth,  and  not  on  Christ,  will  fume  and  threaten 
and  froth  and  die.  But  the  question  will 
stand  and  awaits  an  answer.  If  we  turn  to 
history  for  an  answer,  its  breath  withers  the 
religions  of  men  and  thev  fade  and  die.  If 
we  turn  to  human  nature  for  an  answer,  its  cer- 
tain reply  is  that  religions  fade,  but  religion  lives. 
And  then  if  we  study  revelation — the  holy 
Word  of  God — the  truth  comes  to  the  front 
and  a  voice  trom  the  sky  proclaims  the  perma- 
nent Religion — the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  why  shall  this  endure  in  the  midst  of 
the  wrecks  of  the  world's  religions  ?  What 
are  the  elements  of  its  permanency  ? 

We  might  settle  this  for  devout  minds  at 
once  by  saying  it  is  divine.  It  may  be  approxi- 
mately settled  and  brought  within  the  range 
of  the  probable,  and  therefore  reasonable, 
by  a  study  of  man's  nature  and  needs  and  of 
the  elements  which  meet  them.  And  these 
are  three  in  number  and  characteristic  and  in- 
herent and  are  found  to  correspond  exactly 
with  man's  needs  and  the  demands  of  his 
nature. 

There  is  the  universal  call  from  humanity 
for  help — the  cry  of  waking  infancy  when  the 
angel  enrolls  a  new  name  on  the  list  of  mortal 
beings  and  the  piteous  pleading  of  age  when 
the  gathered  mourners  weep'. 

Where  is  this  cry  met  and  silenced  as  it  is 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  truth — Christianity  ? 
Where  is  the  strong  and  eternal  One  found 
on  whom  to  depend  ?  And  then  the 
universal  spirit  and  longing  for  kinship 
and  fellowship  and  the  noble  ambition 
to  use  the  powers  won  through  depen- 
dence and  companionship  in  jjrogress,  all 
these  beautifully  nreet  and  blend  in  the  life 
and  teaching  of  the  Christ  and  lie  sweetly 
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embosomed  in  the  religion  of  His  cross. 
And  in  its  ability  to  meet  and  answer  hu- 
manity's cry  for  one  on  whom  to  depend  and 
with  whom  to  commune  and  by  whose  power 
to  advance  in  power  and  in  beauty  ]ie;g  the 
claim  of  the  religion  of  Bethlehem's  Babe  to 
permanency  and  perpetuation. 

It  may  be  safely  prophesied  then  what  the 
religion  of  the  future  will  be,  must  be.  In 
the  light  of  man's  nature  and  need  the  ques- 
tion is  settled.  This  will  not  be  a  comming- 
ling of  the  divergent  and  limited  views  of 
men  on  unessentials  nor  the  enthronement 
of  the  idols  of  the  human  intellect,  but  the 
exaltation  of  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life. 
And  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  perfection 
of  the  individual  soul  and  human  society. 

It  will  not  be  the  enthronement  of  some  in- 
tellectual conception  nor  the  irresistible  pro- 
mulgation of  a  stately  morality,  but  the  crown- 
ing of  a  personal  king,  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible. 

A  creed  would  perpetuate  a  cold  religionism 
instead  of  a  living,  moving  religion  ;  a  code 
would  establish  the  withering  ministry  of  a 
bloodless  moralism.  But  the  person  of 
the  King  makes  religion  real  and  bles- 
sed and  the  thought  of  morality  a  living 
thing,  and  by  Him  alone  can  creed  and 
code  be  possessed.  In  Him  of  whom  it  can  be 
said.  He  is,  is  the  life  of  faith  and  the  life  of 
morals  found;  in  Him  will  the  strong,  undying 
interest  of  the  future  center,  and  from  Him 
will  radiate  all  tlie  elements  and  powers  de- 
manded by  the  perpetual  conditions  for  a  per- 
petual religion.  And  on  Him  the  religion  of 
the  future  will  be  based.  He  will  supply  the 
ideal  and  the  motive  power  by  which  men 
may  gratify  their  longing  lor  progress  and  by 
which  all  holy  desire  will  be  kindled. 

He  will  be  humanity's  leader  and  inspirer 
and  His  will  be  the  religion  of  the  future. 

Marcaret  Chapin,  '94. 


SLKKP  PSYOHOLOfilOALLY  CONSIDERED. 

.Sleep  is  necessary,  everybody  admits;  but 
why,  is  a  question  that  remains  unanswered. 
Whether  it  is  caused  by  the  demand  of  the 
physical  system  for  time  to  rebuild  wasted 
tissues  or  by  the  congestion  of  the  brain  by 
continued  action,  we  know  not.  But  that 
sleep  we  must,  if  we  are  to  hold  ourselves  in 
equilibrium,  is  undisputed.  The  amount  of 
sleep  required  varies  greatly.  In  childhood  and 
in  old  age  the  demand  is  greater  than  in  man- 
hood; and  some  persons  demand  more  than 
others.  There  are  some  sluggish  natures  that 
are  always  crying,  '  'alittle  more  slumber,  a  little 
more  sleep,"  while  others  require  but  little,  as 
Napoleon,  who  was  said  to  be  able  to  do  with 
"forty  winks." 

The  conditions  most  favorable  to  sleep  are 
a  heated  church  and  a  dull  sermon.  Few 
people  have  the  power  to  withstand  such  po- 
tent influences;  they  seem  to  act  like  nar- 
cotics on  the  spirit.  The  heat  of  the  church 
might  be  resisted  but  the  sermon  is  irresisti- 
ble; its  monotony  falls  as  a  continuous  patter 
and  soon  sooths   the  wearied  soul  to  rest. 

Since  time  will  not  permit  us  to  review  sleep 
in  its  two  phases,  physical  and  psychical,  we 
will  take  up  the  latter.  The  soul  is  active 
during  sleep,  as  is  evident  from  our  dreams; 
but  that  it  is  continually  active  is  disputed  by 
some,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  is  on  the 
side  of  constant  activity.  Dr.  Porter  says 
that  "the  soul  is  active,  because  on  awaking 
it  is  at  once  aware  of  its  own  identity,  which 
involves  the  belief  of  continued  existence  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  sleep,  and  when  it  awakes 
it  may  recall  or  review  a  continued  series  of 
sensational  experiences  if  it  cannot  bring  back 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  conscious  activi- 
ties. Of  course  there  are  many  things  that 
we  do  not  recall,  but  if  on  waking  we  take  up 
the  train  of  thought  we  can  unravel  it  through 
the  labyrinth  of  numberless  dreams  and  ini- 
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pressii)iis.  VVlicii  a  person  is  awakened  sud- 
denly from  the  soundest  sleep  or  even  from 
stupor  and  their  thoughts  are  directed  to  their 
mental  condition  the  instant  before,  they  will 
always  be  able  to  recall  some  dream  or  absorb- 
ing sensation.  The  reason  why  these  activi- 
ties are  not  recalled  is  because  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  waking  hours  are  so  absorbing 
as  to  exclude  the  others,  and  even  if  the  clue 
was  at  hand  they  could  only  be  reached  indi- 
rectly. 

The  powers  and  capacities  of  the  soul  do 
not  act  with  equal  energy,  however,  but  vary 
in  different  persons  in  different  conditions  of 
sleep.  But  because  a  person  allows  their  im- 
agination to  roam  over  the  scenes  of  child- 
hood, to  picture  in  the  imagination  the  gran- 
deur ot  some  landscape  during  waking  hours, 
thev  are  not  contused  in  mind,  but  there  has 
been  some  association  that  has  started  the 
thought.  The  inconsistency  of  the  facts  rep- 
resented, with  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
sleeper  at  the  time,  shows  how  independent  of 
present  experience  and  position  the  exercise 
of  the  imagination  is.  The  consistency  of  the 
dream  in  itself  shows  how  rationally  the 
sleeper  employs  his  recollections. 

That  dreams  are  always  thus  self-consistent, 
no  one  will  say;  for  they  are  often  grotesque  in 
combination  and  not  infrequently  they  involve 
the  periormance  of  im])ossible  feats.  But 
along  with  this  admission,  are  we  always  con- 
sistent in  our  use  of  imagination  during  wak- 
ing hours,  are  not  our  "day  dreams"  as  gro- 
tesque and  inconsistent  as  any  real  dream, 
and  then  sleeping  dreams  are  conceived  under 
different  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  to 
recall  the  im;igination  from  its  dizzy 
heights.  So  onward  it  soars,  utterly  regard- 
less of  time  and  space,  compressing  into  a  few 
minutes  occurrences  that  would  occupy  hours 
or  even  days  to  accomplish  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  our  dreams  we  occu])y 
a  year  in  making  a  voyage,  we  perform  a 
journey,  we  climb  a  mountain,  but  while  this 


is  done  in  an  inconceivably  short  time,  it  is 
clear  evidence  of  actual  intellectual  exerci.se. 

There  are  also  many  examples  of  concen- 
trated mental  action  during  sleep.  These 
efiorts  are  always  along  the  line  of  the  person's 
work  and  thought.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  evidence  that  is  indisputable  on  this  point. 
Dr.  Porter  says  that  "the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment in  respect  to  the  higher  relations  of 
thought  varies  very  greatly  in  the  energy  of 
its  action  and  the  perfection  of  its  results. " 
There  are  many  cases  in  dreams  in  which 
single  steps  or  parts  of  a  series  of  steps  in 
reasoning  are  taken  surely  and  correctly, 
while  these  processes  are  entirely  disconnected 
with  what  went  before  and  followed  after;  as  if 
the  rational  powers  had  resumed  for  a  single 
instant  their  full  energy  of  function. 

In  other  cases  the  reasoning  may  be  cor- 
rect and  the  data  may  be  false,  and  the  false- 
ness of  the  data  may  not  be  percieved.  In 
still  other  cases  the  data  may  be  correctly 
discerned  and  the  conclusions  correctly  de- 
rived, so  that  both  premise  and  reasoning 
combined  to  a  valid  and  true  conclusion. 
Even  the  more  difficult  feats  of  the  invention 
and  construction  of  the  materials  of  an  argu- 
ment have  been  successfully  performed  in 
dreams.  The  creations  of  poetry  even  to  the 
selection  of  rythmatical  words,  the  composi- 
tion of  sermons  and  orations  have  been  often 
effected;  difficult  problems  in  mathematics 
have  been  solved  and  remembered;  new  and 
ingenuous  theories  have  been  devised;  happy 
expedients  of  deliverence  from  practical  diffi- 
culties have  presented  themseh^es  and  brought 
relief  from  serious  embarrassment.  In  all  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  sometimes  to 
distinguish  between  the  suggestion  to  the 
memory  of  what  had  been  previously  achieved 
by  a  person  when  awake,  and  an  original  act 
of  the  mind  upon  the  data  brought  before  him 
for  the  first  time  in  his  dreams.  From  these 
ficts  we  are  led  to  the  inference  that  intel- 
lectual acti\'it\'  is  compatible  with  that  rest  to 
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the  muscular  system,  the  sensory  and  motor 
nerves  and  the  nerve  center,  which  is  obtained 
in  sleep.  And  towards  an  explanation  of  this 
intellectual  activity  we  perceive  that  the  evi- 
dence of  such  action  is  more  abundant  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  developed  their 
powers  of  reflection  by  voluntarily  acquired 
habits  of  concentration. 

There  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  continuity  of 
intellectual  work  during  sleep,  which  is  more 
concentrated  and  valuable  according  to  the 
mind's  interest  in  the  subject  of  study.  There 
is  assuredly  no  warrant  for  maintaining  that  in- 
,  tellectual  work  can  be  uniformly  prosecuted 
exactly  as  in  waking  hours,  but  if  we  allow 
for  two  things,  ist,  the  termination  of  such 
conscious  relation  to  things  external  as  is  im- 
plied in  the  activity  of  the  senses  throughout 
the  waking  hours,  and  2d,  the  intensity  of  in- 
tellectual interest  in  some  employment,  not 
essentially  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the 
senses,  it  is  proved  that  mental  activity  of  a 
high  order  is  compatible  with  physical  lepose 
in  sleep. 

"Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  sleep"  and 
the  toils  and  anxieties,  the  schemings  and  ex- 
citements of  the  day,  all  merge  into  sleep, 
which  brings  peace  and  renovation  to  the 
mind  and  body. 

The  fretful  child  cries  itself  asleep;  in  sleep 
the  weary  man  loosens  his  over-strung  facul- 
ties, the  wretched  man  forgets  his  misery. 
And  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our  mind 
travels  onward  during  sleep,  we  pass  nearly 
one-third  of  our  lives  in  that  which  for  all 
active  purposes  of  life  is  a  blank.    JVIark  R. 


THE  OPl'OUTIMTY  OK  THE  EDUCATED. 

"Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
Come  and  let  us  help  ourselves  if  we  wish  to 
obtain  any  help  from  heaven.  We  are  not 
thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  trackless  deep, 
like  a  mariner  without  a  compass,  to  direct  his 
course.    We  have  an  infallible  guide,  the  most 


touching  and  powerful  motives  to  urge  us  on- 
ward. 

Those  seated  upon  the  loftv  eminence  of 
true  greatness  holding  in  their  hand  the  lamp  of 
revealed  truths,  tell  us  they  must  soon  yield  the 
toweringsummit  to  some  other  resident  and  bid 
us  with  all  their  earnestness,  "Come  on."  The 
fond  wishes,  the  anxious  fears,  the  ceaseless 
prayers  of  friends,  trembling  for  our  fate  at 
every  step  we  advance,  bid  us  with  the  most  im- 
pressive eloquence,  "Come  on."  The  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  heathen  world,  groaning 
under  slavery  infinitely  worse  than  physical, 
enveloped  with  a  cloud  of  ignorance  dark  and 
gloomy  as  eternal  night  itself,  bid  us,  as  we 
would  be  guiltless  of  their  blood,  as  we  value 
their  immortal  souls,  "Come  on."  Reform 
workers  bid  us,  "Come  on."  Men  are  daily 
dropping  out  of  the  ranks  in  all  the  pursuits  of 
life.    Their  places  must  be  filled. 

The  path  of  success  is  not  filled  with  roses, 
but  rather  with  thorns.  We  cannot  all  suc- 
ceed alike.  Some  may  fall;  some  must  fall. 
Confucius  says:  "Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in 
never  falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall." 
Never  before  was  competition  in  every  calling 
and  pursuit  so  fierce  as  now;  never  did  success 
demand  for  its  attainment  such  a  union  of 
physical  and  intellectual  qualities  as  at  the 
present  time.  Carlyle  says:  "The  race  of  life 
has  become  intense;  the  runners  are  treading 
upon  each  other's  heels;  woe  be  to  him  who 
stops  to  tie  his  shoe  strings." 

How  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

There  are  limits  to  human  capabilities.  We 
may  meet  with  obstacles  which  even  our  ut- 
most energy  cannot  overcome.  But  let  us 
will  to  find  the  way  if  possible.  Mountains 
often  dwindle  into  mole  hills  when  we  once 
resolutely  determine  to  cross  them. 

Opportunity  is  shy.  The  slow  and  unob- 
servant fail  to  see  it  or  reach  for  it  when  it  has 
gone;  the  watchful  detect  it  instantly  and  catch 
it  immediately.    However,  we  must  do  more 
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than  seize  opijurlunity  when  it  does  come. 
We  must  not  be   content  with   waitint^  lor 
"something  to   turn  up;'"  we   must  try  to 
turn  up  something.    The  man  with  dreamy 
fancy,  who  expects  learning  without  labor  and 
wealth  without  work  of  head  or  hands  is  ready 
to  listen  to  any  promise  of  something  for 
nothing  or  of  much  for  little.    As  one  says, 
"Most  fish  will  not  bite  a  bare  hook;  but  men 
who  expect  thousands  without  investing  cents, 
either  cents  or  sense,  practically  try  to  fish  with 
a  bare  hook,  and  are  astonished  when  merited 
failure  comes.    If  we  would  liave  success  we 
must   make  an  effort  to  win  it.     It  is  very 
seldom    that  anything  worth  having  comes 
without  cost.    We  must  be  willing  to  work 
with    mind   and   muscle   if  we  would  win 
honorable  and  enduring  success.    Every  living 
thing  must  work  or  die.    Persons  differ  in 
their  capacity  for  work  of  different  kinds.  One 
mav  be  a  genius  in  one  thing  and  very  weak 
in  another.   There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of 
gifts  given  us.    To  have  great  mental  culture, 
physical  culture  is  important.     The  body  as 
well  as  the  mind  has  rights  that  must  be  re- 
spected.   Wm.  Mathews  says  that,  "Though 
the  pale,  sickly  student   may  win  the  most 
jirizes  in  college,  it  is  the  tough  sinewy  one 
who  will  wm  the  most  prizes  in  life."  The 
mind  and  body  work  together.  Without 
either  one  we  are  only  half  ourselves.    It  is  not 
enough  to  tell  others  what  they  are  to  do,  but 
to  set  the  example  of  doing.     We  must  bid 
them  not  "go  on,"  but  "come  on."     If  we 
wish  work  done  we  must  go  to  work  and  do 
it.     Talk  will  never  do  the  work.     When  so 
many  fields  of  labor  await  us,  surely  none  need 
be  idle.    These  all  demand  whatever  talents 
and  influence  we  possess. 

To  the  educated  world  they  look  directly. 
No  reform,  either  political  or  moral,  ever  has 
succeeded  nor  perhaps  ever  will  succeed,  in- 
dependent of  its  co-operation.  It  wields  the 
great  Archimedean  lever,  moves  the  great 
balance  wheel  both  of  power  and  influence  and 


consequently  is  charged  with  a  great  respon- 
sibility. One  has  said:  "The  world  must  be 
revolutionized  and  the  educated  world  is  the 
instrument  with  which  to  do  it."  How,  then, 
can  it  best  accomplish  this  mighty  purpose? 
The  ignorance  and  immortality  of  our  race 
suggest  intellectual  and  moral  power  as  essen- 
tially necessary.  In  this  great  arena  we  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  part  both  as  a  class  and  as 
individuals.  As  a  class,  because  our  influence 
is  successive,  one  continuous  endless  chain; 
as  individuals,  because  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  class  will  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  character  and  influence  of  its  members. 
Our  intellectual  and  moral  powers  must  be  ex- 
ercised. 

"Look  nature  through,  tis  revolu'ion  all; 
All  change,  no  death ; 
Can  it  be  matter  immortal, 
And  shall  spirit  die?" 

No,  it  cannot  be.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
first  object  ol  education  is  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  great  law  of  habit  is  ap- 
plicable to  our  mental  as  well  as  physical  con- 
stitution. Our  powers,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  acquire  strength  and  activity  from  be- 
ing called  into  exercise. 

In  order  to  develop  intellect  a  desire  for 
knowledge  is  necessarv  and  should  be  culti- 
vated. We  must  think.  But  if  we  do  not  de- 
sire to  think,  can  we  think  ?  We  act  because 
we  will  to  act;  we  will  to  act  because  in- 
fluenced by  desire.  Seldom  do  we  find  one 
who  voluntarily  pursues  an  object  that  he  does 
not  desire  to  pursue.  Man  was  made  to  think 
and  knowledge  is  the  result  of  thought.  Labor 
is  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  intellect.  All 
hopes  of  excellence  without  labor  can  never 
be  realized.  That  man  who  can  wrap  himself 
in  the  interminable  folds  of  forgetfulness  and 
slumber  regardless  of  his  future  destiny  never 
can  arrive  at  eminence.  His  doom  is  sealed 
for  time  and  eternitv.  We  must  think,  think 
frequently,  think  intensely.  Above  all  should 
we  cultivate  our  moral  powers.     Moral  cul- 
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ture  has  demands  upon  every  man,  because 
his  dignity  chiefly  consists  in  his  moral  powers. 
Without  them  man  would  be  incomplete.  Of 
moral  powers  not  a  trace  is  discernible  in  in- 
ferior beings,  hence  the  superiority  everywhere 
conceded  to  man.  Our  moral  powers  are  too 
often  neglected;  we  can  boast  of  our  states- 
men, our  orators;  we  can  measure  the  planets, 
orbits  and  comets;  we  can  show  you  our  state- 
ly steamers,  our  swift  winged  cars,  our  electric 
messenger;  these  all  are  the  triumphs  of  genius, 
the  achievements  oi  intellect. 

How  striking  the  contrast  in  the  moral 
world;  how  insignificant  its  triumphs,  how  few 
its  heroes.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
stimuli  are  unequal,  consequently  the  time 
spent,  the  attention  bestowed,  the  interest  felt 
are  also  unequal.  The  moral  reformer  has 
much  to  encounter.  Our  government  holds 
forth  no  inducements,  many  of  our  literary 
institutions  hold  forth  no  inducements.  Their 
courses  of  instruction,  their  discipline  are  cal- 
culated to  extinguish  rather  than  call  forth  the 
moral  powers.  They  treat  the  moral  nature 
as  a  secondary  object,  whereas  it  should  be 
the  first  one.  If  we  would  do  right  and  culti- 
vate our  sense  of  right,  truth  must  be  our 
object,  revelation  our  guide,  reason  our  judge 
and  conscience  our  monitor. 

"A  sacred  burden  is  the  life  ye  bear, 
Look  on  it.  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly. 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly. 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
But  onward,  upward  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

Bertha  Houston, '94. 


THE  A(ilTATOR. 

The  index  to  a  nation's  character  is  its  great 
men.  They  are  those  who  become  known  to 
the  outside  world  and  decide  its  reputation 
abroad.  Man  is  naturally  emulous;  slow,  per- 
haps, to  recognize  a  benefit,  yet  "Nature  never 
sends  a  great  man  into  the  world  without  con- 
fiding the  secret  to  another  soul."  Great 
men  live,  and   their  lives  become  custom. 


become  laws,  become  religion  to  other 
men.  Thus  a  man's  greatness  is  determined 
by  the  results  of  his  life.  He  is  remembered 
because  the  results  of  his  life  are  constantly 
seen.  There  are  names  with  which  every  one 
is  familiar.  They  will  ever  be  synonyms  for 
greatness  and  around  them  will  ever  cluster  a 
host  of  the  most  enviable  attributes  so  long  as 
there  is  a  lover  of  truth  and  of  freedom.  We 
never  cease  to.  extol  those  names  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  country.  There  can 
be  nothing  new  added  to  the  praises  of  the 
pilgrim  fathers,  of  Washington  and  Lincoln. 
Each  name  suggests  pages  of  history  and  a 
store  of  nobility,  yet  history  contains  the  name 
of  one  who  excelled  the  pilgrims  in  their  most 
eminent  characteristic,  who  corrected  the 
errors  of  Washington  and  who  prepared  and 
pointed  out  the  way  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  is  liberal  praise,  perhaps,  but  view  the 
man,  scrutinize  his  course,  weigh  the  results 
of  his  life  in  the  balance  of  history,  how  then 
deny  that  this  and  more,  too,  is  due  to  the 
name  of  Wendell  Phillips  ? 

In  childhood  one's  life  is  determined.  The 
man  is  as  the  child;  the  child  largely  what  his 
surroundings  make  him.  Intellectual  power 
and  genius  are  transmitted  according  to  the 
laws  of  heredity,  but  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions from  character.  The  cheeks  of  even 
the  lowest  of  our  race  at  one  time  dimpled 
under  the  heaven  of  a  mother's  smiles.  One's 
surroundings  may  be  a  halo  of  glory  that  shall 
light  his  way  way  to  fame  and  honor,  or  a 
crown  of  infamy  that  shall  blast  his  future, 
scorch  his  soul  and  shadow  deep  his  path  for- 
ever. It  was  no  small  thing  in  this  great  phi- 
lanthropist's favor  that  his  childhood  was  con- 
trolled by  the  finest  type  of  womanhood,  a 
puritan  mother.  Here  he  developod  that  high 
standard  of  character,  high  in  thought,  high 
in  detection  of  right  and  wrong,  noble  and 
sublime  in  his  love  for  humanity.  Born  to 
wealth,  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  all 
that  would  cultivate  the  aesthetic  element  of 
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his  nature.  Books,  statuary  and  paintint;s 
filled  the  home.  Besides  it  was  his  fortune  to 
be  born  in  Boston,  that  theatre  of  patriotic 
deeds  and  sacred  memories.  Almost  within 
his  playground  were  the  walls  that  echoed  the 
soul  inspiring  words  of  the  Otises,  the  harbor 
into  which  the  patriots  threw  the  tea,  the  spot 
v\  here  the  first  revolutionary  blood  was  shed, 
the  church  tower,  the  timely  tolling  of  whose 
bell  rallied  the  determined  farmers  to  the  Lex- 
ington fight,  the  Memorable  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  spot  from  which  Paul  Revere  leaped  forth 
on  his  famous  ride.  Certainly  environment 
like  this  ought  to  produce  a  poetic  nature  and 
a  character  overflowing  with  true  nobility  and 
patriotism.  These  sacred  places  were  ever 
reminding  him  of  the  noble  deeds  of  those 
men,  who,  though  many  of  them  dead,  yet 
were  still  swaying  the  country  with  their  in- 
fluence. In  these  surroundings  Wendell 
Phillips  received  his  education  and  training. 
Graduating  at  Harvard  he  entered  law,  but 
though  successful  at  this  no  court  could  long 
limit  the  strides  of  his  genius;  the  dingy 
walls  of  the  barrister's  office  were  too  small. 
His  arena  shall  he  "Walled  by  the  wide  air 
and  domed  by  Heaven's  blue." 

It  was  for  the  sake  of  an  approving  con- 
science that  Rev.  Geo.  Phillips,  ten  years  after 
the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  gave  up  the  luxury 
of  his  native  England  and  chose  the  suffering 
and  hardships  of  unbroken  and  unrestrained 
America.  It  is  the  same  principle,  but  in  a 
greater  degree,  which  is  seen  seven  generations 
later  in  the  character  of  Wendell  Phillips,  wh?n 
he  threw  off  the  shackles  of  custom,  gave  up  his 
brilliant  prospects,  became  an  exile  to  his 
family  and  aristocratic  society,  adopted  the 
cause  ot  truth  and  freedom,  joined  himself  to 
the  despised  Abolitionists,  and  magnanimously 
started  that  glorious  "career  destined  to  be 
fraught  with  such  laborious  struggles  as  well 
as  such  glorious  results.  With  a  heart  full  of 
love  for  his  fellow  beings,  and  trained  in  the 
religion  of  truth  and  justice,  his  nature  revolted 
at  the  thought  of  the  threatenings  and  insults 
heaped  on  the  anti-slavery  society.  He  soon 
espoused  their  cause  and  began  his  wonderful 
career  as  a  reformer  and  orator. 

He  believed  in  agitation.  He  had  faith  in 
men,  in  the  force  of  ideas.  He  snw  how  cer- 
tainly each  man  was  held  in  the  bonds  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  making  universal  practice  the 
shield  of  conscience,  yet  he  affirmed  that  all 
that  was  needed  was  to  get  truth  before  them 


and  it  would  be  safe.  F"or  this  reason  he  agi- 
tated every  reform.  He  threw  his  whole  soul 
into  the  vexed  question  of  race;  discarded 
church  and  State,  affirming  that  treason  to  a 
church  that  preached  slavery  and  a  State  that 
decreed  it  was  the  highest  patriotism.  Slavery 
received  his  first  and  highest  attention,  yet  on 
none  of  the  great  questions  of  his  day  was  he 
silent.  Temperance,  labor,  the  Indian,  relief  of 
poverty,  care  of  the  insane,  were  all  subjects 
especially  dear  to  him.  Indeed  in  all  such 
questions  he  was  the  leader.  Men  sought  his 
opinion  and  the  press  his  productions.  But  it 
was  through  his  oratory  he  was  able  to  do  so 
much  ibr  his  fellow  beings.  It  was  the  medium 
pre-eminent  by  which  he  comtuunicated  with 
mankind.  Through  it  could  be  seen  that  true 
feeling,  that  quality  "of  being,"  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Brockett,  made  him  ''the  finest  ora- 
tor in  Christendom."  It  was  this  quality  that 
enabled  him  to  turn  the  hisses  of  the  mob  into 
the  cheers  of  applause  when  it  had  gathered 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  howling  him  down. 

Oratory,  which  has  done  more  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  from  barbarism  than  any 
other  agent,  may  well  be  proud  of  him.  In- 
deed among  orators  he  was  king.  His  form 
a  type  of  manhood,  his  attitude  a  study  for 
the  sculptor,  his  voice  a  musical  condensation 
in  description,  an  awe  inspiring  thunder  in 
accusation;  in  tone  and  manner  so  calm,  yet 
in  matter  of  speech  so  lively,  so  brilliant;  in 
enunciation  so  distinct,  of  invective  a  perfect 
master,  he  became  the  pattern  and  was  con- 
sulted and  imitated  by  others,  the  most  com- 
plimentary proof  of  his  worth.  How  cold  and 
meaningless  are  words  to  describe  the  lovely 
character  of  this  man,  who,  imitating  the  one 
perfect  man,  gave  his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
fellow  beings.  Adhering  to  this  divine  prin- 
ciple, open  and  fearless  in  his  character, 
prompt  in  decision,  firm  in  action,  possessed 
with  a  broad  and  well  trained  intellect  and 
characterized  with  such  purity  of  purpose,  the 
man  shone  forth  through  his  eloquence,  and 
holding  the  attention  of  all,  he  implanted 
the  principles  of  love,  truth  and  justice,  gave 
despised  causes  the  tone  of  respectability  and 
worth,  and  thus  equalizuig  humanity  removed 
the  greatest  barriers  to  civilization  and  free- 
dom. We  say  Wendell  Phillips  is  dead,  yet  how 
little  of  him  has  passed  away.  "Great  men 
never  die."  It  is  the  resultant  influence  of 
such  lives  as  his  that  makes  the  nation  great. 

W.  M.  Bigger,  '94. 
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The  Geary  bill  is  now  attracting  consider- 
able attention.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  all  Chinese  not  ]3roperly  registered 
again  the  first  of  May  shall  be  subject  to  sum- 
mary expulsion.  Few  of  them  are  making 
any  effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
manifested  as  to  what  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment shall  be  in  the  matter. 


so  that  we  may  drink  in  the  many  lessons  that' 
nature  is  ready  to  teach  us. 


As  the  beautiful  days  of  spring  come  on 
and  the  little  boy  is  seen  with  his  marbles  or 
his  fishing  rod,  we  cannot  help  but  experience 
some  such  feeling  as  we  imagine  the  poet  had 
when  he  wrote — 

"O  tor  boyhood's  painless  play  ; 

Sleep  that  wakes  iu  laughing  day  ; 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules  ; 

Knowledge  (never  learned  of  schools)." 
Let  no  one  despise  his  innocent  sports,  but  let 
us  rather  be  as  cheertul  and  active  in  our 
work  as  he  is  in  his  play  and  live  wide  awake, 


A  NEW  and,  it  is  claimed,  very  interesting 
game  has  just  been  invented.  It  is  called 
"Foot  Ball  Billiards."  The  game  requires 
eighteen  players,  nine  on  a  side,  and  is  played 
on  a  circular  field  one  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter. This  game  is  said  to  excel  modern  foot 
ball  in  that  it  contains  all  its  interesting  and 
exciting  features,  while  it  lacks  its  rough  and 
dangerous  ones.  The  game  is  fast  gaining 
in  favor  and  many  predict  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  American 
games. 


The  value  of  a  habit  of  careful,  systematic 
reading  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  laying 
the  foundations  for  an  intellectual  character 
the  kind  and  quality  of  what  one  reads  is  a 
powerful  influence.  The  mere  habit  of  read- 
ing in  a  thorough,  thoughtful  manner,  apart 
from  the  mere  acquiring  of  information,  gives 
to  all  our  mental  acts  a  method  and  delibera- 
tion which  is  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and 
in  reality  almost  indispensable.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  few 
students  have  either  the  time  or  inclination  to 
read  systematically  while  in  college.  Even  in 
•a  library,  modest  as  ours  is,  there  is  ample 
means  for  attaining  a  considerable  degree  of 
culture  along  almost  any  of  the  more  common 
lines  of  literary  or  scientific  inquiry.  Yet  the 
great  majority  of  us  go  through  college  with- 
out having  developed  our  literary  tastes  and 
many  without  having  even  discovered  in  what 
direction  they  lie. 


The  enterprising  people  ot  New  Wilming- 
ton are  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  their  tov/n  a  pleasant  place  for  the 
students.  It  was  chiefly  through  their  efforts 
that  the  college  building  was  painted  recently 
and  thereby  much  was  added  to  its  beauty  as 
well  as  its  durability.    Now  they  are  renew- 
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-ing  their  labors  hv  furnishing  the  town  w  itli 
water  works.  The  pipes  are  being  rapidly 
laid  and  the  work  will  be  pushed  to  a  timely 
Completion.  The  Italians  who  dig  the  ditches, 
when  thev  first  came,  were  objects  of  interest 
to  some  people.  As  they  marched  in  single 
file  from  the  railroad  station,  each  one  with 
all  his  movable  possessions  in  a  trunk  or  sack 
thrown  across  his  shoulder,  it  recalled  to  mind 
the  heavy  weight  the  Greek  hoplite  used  to 
carry  in  battle.  The  water  supply  is  to  be 
obtained  from  natural  springs  on  "Furnace 
Hill,"  which  are  ol  sufficient  elevation  to  reach 
any  part  of  town.  The  reservoir  is  to  be  con- 
structed so  that  an  abundance  of  water  can  be 
held  in  reserve  to  be  used  in  case  of  fire. 


It  is  certainly  true  that  the  reputation  of  a 
college  has  much  to  do  with  its  success.  The 
relationship  between  its  reputation  and  suc- 
cess seems  to  follow  the  analogy  of  action  and 
reaction,  or,  as  Thucydides  expresses  it,  "A 
causes  B,  and  B  causes  A."  A  college  must 
be  successful  before  it  can  gain  a  good  reputa- 
tion, but  this  reputation  reacts  again,  stimulat- 
ing it  to  greater  success.  If  then  a  good  rep- 
utation is  of  such  importance,  every  college 
student  should  endeavor  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  college.  But  it  is  rather  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  that  we  wish  to 
speak  concerning  our  own  college.  While 
the  students  and  alumni  of  Westminster  are 
always  ready  to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
college  and  glad  to  advance  her  interests, 
there  are  a  few  who  thoughtlessly  or  purpose- 
ly are  doing  much  to  injure  her.  We  refer  to 
the  newspaper  notoriety  to  which  she  has  been 
subjected  in  the  past  two  years.  Not  only 
has  every  item  of  a  sensational  character  been 
eagerly  grasped,  but  these  have  been  clothed 
in  such  magnified  and  distorted  forms  that  in 
many  instances  they  bore  not  the  slightest  re- 
lationship to  the  truth.  Such  articles  cannot 
fail  to  react  injuriously  upon  the  success  of  the 
college,  for,   while  among  those  acquainted 


with  the  institution  they  are  accepted  for  what 
they  are  worth,  among  strangers  they  often 
produce  false  impressions.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  future  this  zeal  will  be  transferred 
to  some  field  in  which  it  will  be  more  praise- 
worthy, and  that  in  such  representations  West- 
minster will  receive  at  least  justice. 


There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  desire 
among  the  students  and  citizens  of  the  town 
that  there  be  some  changes  made  respecting 
the  annual  lecture  courses.  It  is  evident  that 
the  courses  of  enlertainmeiit  for  the  past  two 
or  three  years  have  not  been  perfectly  satis- 
factory. Many  are  disposed  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  lecture  committee,  but  we  think 
they  have  done  the  best  that  is  possible  under 
the  present  conditions.  Of  course  the  success 
of  the  course  depends  largely  on  a  careful  and 
judicious  selection  of  entertainers,  but  the  com- 
mittee cannot  secure  the  best  talent  without 
the  necessary  money.  Heretofore  they  have 
given  eight  entertainments  and  charged  two 
dollars  for  course  tickets,  while  on  family 
tickets  it  has  been  reduced  much  lower  even 
than  this.  As  a  result  they  do  not  realize 
sufficient  money  to  procure  eight  first-class  en- 
tertainments and  are  compelled  to  procure 
talent  proportionate  to  their  means.  There 
are  two  ways  of  obviating  this — either  reduce 
the  number  of  entertainments  or  raise  the 
price  of  tickets.  We  think  that  either  ol 
these  methods  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  students.  If  the  number  of  lectures 
were  reduced  to  si.x  or  the  cost  of  tickets 
raised  to  three  dollars,  the  committee  would 
then  be  enabled  to  secure  first-class  talent 
throughout.  There  are  few  who  would  not  pre- 
fer six  first-class  lectures  to  eight  medium  or 
poor  ones  ;  or,  in  case  they  do  not  wish  the 
number  of  lectures  reduced,  we  think  almost 
anybody  would  be  glad  to  pay  the  extra 
dollar  and  secure  first-class  entertainments. 
It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  some  such  plan 
will  be  adopted  for  next  year  and  that  the 
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Westminster  Lecture  Course  will  be  better  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


Time  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  man,  and 
yet  there  are  few  thmgs  oi  which  he  is  so  prod- 
igal. In  all  departments  of  life  his  failure  to 
economize  is  largely  in  little  things,  and  his 
treatment  of  time  is  no  exception.  Few  men 
will  deliberately  throw  away  weeks  and 
months  of  their  life,  but  how  many  thought- 
lessly waste  the  minutes.  It  seems  like  a  little 
thing  to  waste  ten  minutes  here  and  ten  min- 
utes there,  but  it  is  not  a  little  thing,  for  not 
only  will  the  sum  of  these  wasted  minutes  in  a 
month  or  a  year  represent  a  considerable  time, 
but  it  will  represent  a  time  which  has  been  ut- 
terly lost  and  lor  which  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  show.  We  otten  meet  students  who 
seem  to  be  constantly  hurried  for  time.  They 
do  not  have  time  lor  athletics,  they  do  not 
even  have  time  tor  sufficient  exercise,  and  yet 
they  do  not  make  much  progress  in  their 
studies.  The  probable  reason  is  that  they  have 
not  economized  their  time.  They  have  idly 
wasted  moments  which,  if  properly  employed, 
would  have  accomplished  much  in  their  school 
work,  and  now  they  are  compelled  to  take 
time  which  should  be  devoted  to  healthful  ex- 
ercise to  the  accomplishment  of  this  work. 
Every  student,  therefore,  should  train  himself 
to  a  careful  economy  of  time  and  he  will  find 
that  he  will  be  able  to  devote  a  considerable 
time  each  day  to  pleasant  and  healthful  exer- 
cise and  still  have  ample  time  for  his  school 
work. 


"God  made  the  country,  but  man  makes  the  town  ; 
Kings  make  the  nobles,  but  God  made  the  clown." 

The  illusions  of  childhood  soon  vanish  amid 
the  hurry  and  activity  of  our  nineteenth 
century.  Even  before  the  doors  of  college 
close,  metaphorically,  of  course,  behind  our 
new  senior  hat  and  Prince  Albert  and  we  are 
landed  forth  upon  an  unsuspecting  public, 


their  golden  color  begins  to  fade.  We  begin 
to  realize  that  the  oft  reiterated  declaration 
that  in  America  any  boy  may  become  Presi- 
dent is  true  only  conditionally,  one  of  the  most 
important  conditions  being  that  we  can  per- 
suade a  majority  of  the  11,000,000  American 
citizens  who  wield  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
share  our  own  views  in  regard  to  our  fitness 
for  the  position.  A  few  years  of  active  con- 
tact with  the  practical  world  and  we  wake  to 
the  sad.  cold  fact  that  our  path  of  life  will  be 
at  best  but  midway  on  the  social  scale.  Many 
a  heartache  it  may  bring  us,  but  the  convic- 
tion will  finally  come  with  overwhelming  force 
that  we  are  probably  fated  never  to  rise  above 
mediocrity.  And  yet  why  should  we  lament 
over  our  hard  lot.  Only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand can  be  prominent — not  one  man  in  a  mil- 
lion can  be  truly  great.  Many  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment would  be  spared  if  those  who 
have  reached  years  of  maturity  could  but  real- 
ize this  fact  and  cease  filling  the  mind  of 
youth  with  vain  and  foolish  expectation  of 
future  greatness.  Many  a  life  has  been 
blighted  by  converting  the  boy  who  would 
have  made  a  first-class  mechanic  into  a  third- 
rate  lawyer  or  an  inefficient  minister.  In  fact 
the  strongest  objection  which  can  be  urged 
against  educating  the  youth  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  college  is  that  it  fills  them  with  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  condition  and  a  dislike 
for  honest  manual  labor.  But  is  this  really  the 
fault  of  the  education  ?  Is  it  not  the  fault  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  viewed,  particularly  by 
the  laboring  classes  themselves  ?  A  well 
chosen  college  course  is  not  at  all  calculated  to 
unfit  anyone  to  fill  his  sphere  in  life,  however 
humble.  On  the  contrary,  its  influence  should 
be  to  make  a  man  a  more  intelligent,  more  con- 
tented, more  successful  iarnier,  tradesman  or 
mechanic.  That  it  does  not  do  so  is  owing 
not  to  the  college  education,  but  to  the  fool- 
ish supposition  that  because  one  is  educated 
he  must  enter  one  of  the  learned  professions 
or  he  will  be  wasting  his  life — a  belief  that  is 
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fostered  by  well-meaning  but  unpractical  rela- 
tives or  friends.  Let  us  remember  that  wliat 
the  world  needs  is  not  great  men,  bni  true 
men  ;  that  the  circle  of  life  and  influence  is  as 
perfect  a  circle  if  it  is  contained  within  the  area 
of  a  county  as  if  it  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
We  cannot  all  be  great  men,  but  we  can  all 
be  true  men,  men  who  will  leave  behind  us  an 
influence  for  good — blocks,  however  humiale, 
in  God's  great  temple. 

VACATION. 

Only  one  week's  vacation  was  given  this 
spring,  so  that  school  might  close  one  week 
sooner  next  June  on  account  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  The  best  time  to  be  in 
Chicago  for  many  persons  will  be  belore  the 
hot  days  of  summer  come  on,  and  it  is  desired 
to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity.  Owing  to  the 
shortness  of  the  vacation  several  of  the 
students  remained  in  New  Wilmington  to 
pass  the  time  as  best  they  could  and  were 
present  to  welcome  back  their  companions  on 
the  opening  of  school. 

The  Presbyterian  social  given  on  Thurs- 
day night,  March  23d,  was  a  very 
pleasant  gathering.  About  one  hun- 
dred young  people  were  present  and  the 
enjoyments  of  games  and  social  chat  were 
seasoned  by  serving  refreshments,  to  which 
some  persons  at  least  did  ample  justice.  The 
crowd  at  length  departed  to  their  respective 
homes,  assisted  on  their  way  by  the  light  of 
the  overhanging  moon . 


ALUMNI  HISTORY. 

1869. 

Miss  Eliza  Calhoun  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
to  India  in  the  fall  of  1869  by  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  She 
came  back  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of 
1880  for  a  brief  rest,  returning  again  in  the 
fall  of  1881.  Was  married  January  5,  1884,  to 
Rev.  M.  M.  Carleton,  of  the  American  Pres- 


byterian Mission.  Mrs.  Carleton's  i)resent 
work  is  the  teaching  of  a  day  school  for  native 
Christian  children,  also  conducting  women's 
prayer  meeting  Saturday  afternnoons  and 
Sabbath  school  Sabbath  afternoons.  Her 
husband,  after  thirty-eight  years  in  the  mission 
field,  spends  the  evening  of  his  life  in  retire- 
ment and  well  earned  rest. 

1874. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Dunlap  graduated  from  Xenia 
Theological  Seminary  and  was  engaged  as 
pastor  at  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  about  four 
years;  at  Salinesville,  Ohio,  about  three  years, 
and  at  Boyden,  Iowa,  eight  years,  where  he 
still  remains.  Was  married  to  Miss  Minnie 
M.  Addy  Dec.  28,  1880.    Three  children. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Houston  graduated  from  Alle- 
gheny Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
was  principal  of  New  Vernon  Academy  for 
nine  months.  Was  married  May  28,  1878,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  McClelland.  Six  children. 
Was  engaged  as  pastor  at  Hoojestown,  111., 
for  eight  years.  Since  then  he  has  been  pas- 
tor of  Center  church,  Lawrence  county.  Pa. 


COLLEGE  WORLK. 

— The  University  of  Michigan  has  fifteen  of 
its  own  graduates  upon  its  faculty. 

— Whittier  was  given  his  L.  L.  D.  by  Har- 
vard College  in  1886  at  its  250th  anniversary. 

— The  libraries  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan and  of  Williams  are  kept  open  on  Sun- 
days. 

— Dalton  Hall,  the  new  scientific  building 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  was  formally  opened 
March  10. 

— Massachusetts  is  said  to  have  one  public 
library  to  each  four  hundred  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

— It  is  said  that  Senator  Stanford  has  made 
his  will,  leaving  $120,000,000  to  the  Stanford 
University. 

— There  are  enrolled  in  all  colleges  of  the 
United  States  together  about  70,000  students 
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and  40,000  of  these  are  enrolled  at  colleges  of 
the  M.  E.  church. 

— The  public  libraries  of  all  Europe  contain 
21,000,000  volumes;  those  of  America  50,000,- 
000  volumes. 

— Connecticut  has  more  college  students 
according  to  her  population  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

— The  first  woman  to  receive  Ph.  D.  from 
John  Hopkins  University  will  be  Miss  Florence 
Bascom,  of  Williamstown,  Mass. 

— There  are  at  present  over  4, 500,000  vol- 
umes in  the  college  libraries  of  the  United 
States,  an  increase  of  500,000  during  the  past 
year. 

— The  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  supports  over  twenty  mock  courts, 
besides  a  supreme  court  and  a  United  States 
Senate. 

— Two  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  of 
American  colleges  are  in  European  Universi- 
ties preparing  for  educational  work  i.i  this 
country. 

— The  faculty  oi  the  University  of  Minnesota 
has  decided  to  allow  an  address  by  some  dis- 
tinguished speaker  to  take  the  place  of  ora- 
tions by  graduates  on  commencement  day. 

— The  faculty  of  Princeton  has  decided  to 
place  the  students  under  no  supervision  here- 
after In  examinations,  but  to  trust  to  their 
word  of  honor  that  no  cheating  has  been 
done. 

— One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
Harvard's  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  will  be 
two  plaster  casts  representing  the  typical  col- 
lege youth  and  young  woman  of  the  United 
States. 

— The  fiftieth  annual  boat  race  between  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  took  place  on  March  22d, 
and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Oxford  by  two 
and  a  half  lengths.  This  is  Oxford's  twentv- 
seventh  victory  out  of  the  fifty  contests. 

— Mr.  George  Lichtenthaler,  of  Blooming- 


ton,  111.,  who  died  recently  in  California,  is 
said  to  have  had  the  finest  private  collection 
of  shells,  marine  plants  and  ferns  in  the  world. 
He  left  his  entire  collection  to  Leland  Stan- 
ford Universitv. 


ART  NOTES. 

— Mi.ss  Chapin  has  begun  the  study  of  casts. 
When  .she  has  crayoned  a  number  of  these  she 
will  begin  the  study  of  portraits. 

— Misses  Chapin  and  Elliott  are  commencing 
a  study  of  still  life.  The  composition  repre- 
sents an  old  barn  floor  with  a  pile  of  partly 
husked  corn  lying  upon  it,  while  an  old  red 
hat  filled  with  the  large  yellow  ears,  Iving 
near,  suggests  the  evening  feeding  hour. 

— The  art  students  have  undertaken  the  task 
of  repapering  the  studio  before  the  annual 
commencement  art  exhibition.  They  are  so- 
lisiting  funds  and  will  probably  give  an  enter- 
tainment m  the  near  future  for  that  purpose. 


MUSIC  NOTES. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Gibson,  '89,  is  studying 
music  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music, 
New  York  city. 

— Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist,  will  make 
his  only  appearance  before  a  Pittsburgh  audi- 
ence Saturday  evening,  Apiil  22. 

— Miss  May  Chapin,  '92,  a  graduate  of  the 
conservatory,  is  teaching  music  in  the  Farm- 
mgton  Academy,  Butler  countv.  Pa. 

— The  recitals  of  the  graduates  of  the  con- 
servatory will  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
May.  There  will  be  six  graduates  and  three 
of  them  will  perform  at  each  recital. 

— The  Westminster  Quartet  sang  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Westminster  alumni, 
which  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  evening 
of  March  30,  at  the  Monongahela  House.  It 
was  well  received. 

—Prof.  Thelen,  Mrs.  Thelen,  Miss  May 
McCreary,  '92,  assisted  by  Miss  Jean  Donald- 
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soil,  elocutionist,  are  to  give  a  concert  in  the 
Presbyterian  ciuirch,  Younostown,  Ohio, 
April  20. 

—The  Philo  and  Chrestomath  literary  so- 
cieties are  hard  at  ,vork  on  the  cantata,  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast.  It  is  under  the  directorship 
of  Prof.  Thelen  and  will  be  given  some  time 
during  commencement  week. 

— The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at 
the  conservatorv  this  term  is  very  satisfactory. 
There  is  often  a  falling  oft  of  music  students  in 
the  spring  term,  but  the  number  this  term,  es- 
pecially in  piano,  is  rather  increased. 

— A  concert  for  the  benefit  ol  the  base  ball 
club  was  given  by  local  talent,  assisted  by 
Misses  Bessie  Bell,  of  Grove  City,  and  Bright 
Smith,  of  New  Casde,  in  the  college  chapel, 
Tuesday   evening,  April    4.    This   was  the 


program : 

Quartet,  "I  he  Merry  Dauce"  Macy 

Westminster  Quartet. 

Vocal  solo,  "'One  Spring  Moraiug"  Ncvin 

Miss  Bright  Smith. 

Guitar  solo,  "Military  Tattoo"  Hayden 

Miss  Maud  Eckles. 

Vocal  solo,  "Love  in  Springtime"  Arditte 

Miss  Bessie  Bell. 
Quartet,  "Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming".  Fos?e?- 
Mixed  Quartet 

Vocal  solo,  "Jewel  Song''  \^Fnust\  Gounod 

Mrs.  Thelen. 

Duet,  guitar  and  mandolin  Delorcn 

B.  B.  Snodgrass  and  W.  M.  Bigger. 

Vocal  solo,  "Waltz  Song"  Pafter-fion 

Miss  Gertrude  Clark. 
Recitation,  "The  Gipsy  Flower  Girl  " 
Miss  Jean  Donaldson. 

Vocal  solo,  "Old  Grenadier"  BIcKenzie 

W.  H.  Fulton. 

Vocal  solo,  "Still  as  the  Night"  C  Bohn 

Miss  Bright  Smith. 
Recitation,  "The  Low-backed  Car." 

Miss  Jean  Donaldson. 

Vocal  solo,  "The  Flower  Song"  Gounod 

Miss  Bessie  Bell. 

Quintet. 

ITEMS. 


— Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  said  to 


have  received  in  rovalties  from  their  hymn 
and  tune  books  about  ^220,000. 

— While  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  recently 
Remenyi  wrote  his  sentiments  in  an  auto- 
graph album  as  follows: 

"Fiddler,  I  was. 

Fiddler,  I  am. 

Fiddler,  I, 

Remenyi." 

A  Terrible  Storm. — At  New  Castle, 
Eng.,  the  papers  announce  the  forthcoming 
production  of  a  work  entitled  "A  Storm  at 
Sea."  It  will  be  played  on  five  pianos  and 
one  organ  with  two  performers  at  each  in- 
strument. 

Mu.sic  AT  THE  Fair. — The  attitude  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition towards  music  is  most  liberal.  Two  es- 
pecially erected  music  halls  are  nearing  com- 
pletion. Fronting  the  lagoon,  between  Horti- 
cultural and  Transportation  buildings,  a  most 
central  position,  is  Festival  Hall,  which  will 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  about  6,500,  in- 
cluding accommodations  for  a  chorus  of 
2,000  and  an  orchestra  of  250.  On  the  lake 
shore  is  the  structure  known  as  Casino,  Peri- 
style and  Music  Hall.  Roman  in  design,  its 
architectural  composition  is  after  the  Art 
Building,  perhaps  the  most  admired  of  all  the 
Exposition  buildings.  The  site  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  any  the  Exposition  affords. 
The  music  hall  will  give  accommodation  for 
an  audience  of  more  than  2,000  and  the  stage 
will  seat  a  chorus  of  300  and  an  orchestra  of 
120.  One  of  the  rooms,  having  seats  for  500 
people,  will  be  devoted  to  chamber  music  and 
recitals.  The  total  cost  of  the  halls  for  music 
will  exceed  $250,000.  An  appropriation  of 
$175,000  provides  a  permanent  orchestra  of 
120  players  for  the  entire  period  of  six  months. 
Invitations  will  be  extended  to  the  eminent 
organists  of  the  Old  World  as  well  as  leading 
American  organists  to  visit  the  Exposition  as 
guests.     Invitations  have  been  .sent  to  leading 
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European  composers  to  visit  the  Exposition 
and  conduct  programs  of  their  own  composi- 
tions. Acceptances  have  already  been  re- 
ceived from  Camille  Saint  Saens,  of  France, 
and  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  of  England,  and 
manv  others  are  probable. 

Towards  music  the  Exposition  has  done  all 
that  was  possible,  and  from  the  highest  motive 
— for  art's  sake.  The  attendance  will  doubt- 
less be  enormous  and  the  result  will  mark  a 
step  forward  in  the  musical  knowledge  of  a 
nation. 


COLLEGE  AND  LOCAL. 

— Spring  reigns. 

— Water  in  the  mains. 

— The  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

— Who  shall  be  queen  ?  Who  shall  be 
queen  ?    Ask  Fulton. 

— Mr.  Wm.  Barnes  came  home  from  a  trip 
to  Chicago  March  i6th. 

— A  base  ball  entertainment  was  given  on 
the  evening  of  April  4th. 

— The  chapel  suddenly  woke  one  morning 
to  a  fresh  coat  of  kalsomine. 

— Miss  Lizzie  Graham,  a  former  student, 
is  in  school  again  this  term. 

— Mr.  John  Dunn,  an  alumnus,  visited  here 
over  Sabbath  of  March  19th. 

—We  understand  that  Mr.  Potter,  of  Mt. 
Jackson,  visited  town  recently. 

— Misses  Smeallie,  Black,  Mahan  and  Nel- 
son spent  last  Monday  in  Sharon. 

—  "Shall  we  saunter  down  the  hill  to  the 
hall  ?"  says  he.    Says  she,  "Yes." 

— Mr.  Reed  McClure,  '91,  was  home  from 
Clarion  for  a  few  days  in  vacation. 

— Dr.  Thompson,  President  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, visited  the  college  recently. 

— Miss  Frisbee,  of  Allegheny  College,  vis- 
ited the  Misses  Chapin  in  vacation. 

— A  student,  mistaking  Baughman's  laundry 
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sign  on  Smith's  store  front,  said  to  another  : 
"Will  you  have  a  beer  on  me 

— Rev.  Campbell  conducted  chapel  exer- 
cises on  the  morning  of  March  15th. 

— Several  parties  made  trips  to  the  sugar 
camps  near  town  as  vacation  amusement. 

— When  the  science  hall  is  built  and  the 
field  bought  for  athletics,  then  what  next  ? 

— Robt.  Totten,  a  graduate  of  this  college, 
is  now  editing  the  New  Wilmington  Globe. 

— The  Presbyterian  social  was  among  vaca- 
tion diversions  to  those  who  remained  here. 

— Rev.  J.  S.  McKee,  of  Butler,  preached 
for  Dr.  McElree  on  the  Sabbath  of  March  19th. 

— Miss  Laura  McClure  spent  a  few  days 
visiting  friends  in  McKeesport  during  vacation. 

— We  are  glad  to  state  that  sufficient  money 
has  been  raised  to  purchase  the  athletic  field. 

— Every  member  of  the  botany  class  has 
adopted  a  tree  to  which  he  Days  close  atten- 
tion. 

— A  few  students  will  remain  out  this  term, 
waiting  for  their  classmates  to  catch  up  to 
them. 

—  Mrs.  Haley,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
kept  the  Haley  club,  has  removed  to  New 
Castle. 

— The  vacation  being  short,  many  of  the 
students  stayed  in  town.  Some  stayed  to 
study  !  !  ! 

— Mr.  G.  A.  Sowash  attended  a  lecture 
given  by  Rev.  J  no.  G.  Patton  in  Pittsburgh, 
March  24th. 

— The  first  tenor,  whose  thoughts  evidently 
fly  up,  sings,  for  "the  green  leaves,"  "the 
green  stars." 

— Mr.  Ed.  McElree  came  home  from  Du- 
quesne,  March  22d,  and  is  now  located  in 
Youngstown. 

— The  new  hospital  in  New  Castle  was 
burned  to  the  ground  Saturday  night.  It  was 
to  have  been  opened  in  a  very  few  days.  The 
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Y.  M.  C.  A  Iniilding  of  the  same  place  was 
afire  Sabbath,  but  the  fire  was  put  out. 

— Mr.  Frank  Gailey  is  compelled  to  be  out 
of  school  this  term,  having  almost  lost  the 
use  of  his  eyes. 

- — Secretary,  reading  Philo  minutes,  read  : 
"Mr.  Fulton  favored  society  with  a  solo  and 
also  Miss  Clark. " 

—  Messrs.  W.  M.  Anderson,  '91,  and  H. 
C.  VanSmeringen,  '91,  "visited  friends  in 
town"  last  week 

— The  Senior  class  expects  to  get  cla.ss  al- 
bums this  year,  instead  of  e.xchanging  photo- 
graphs in  "ye  ancient  manner." 

— Botany  Class. — Prof.  T. :  "Give  some 
word  that  will  describe  the  kind  ot  veins  in  a 
leaf.    Student  McK. :    "The  weather  vane." 

— Mr.  Gilbert  McElwaine,  Superintendent  of 
the  Sharpsville  railroad,  who  has  been  seriously 
sick,  is  recovering,  but  is  still  at  his  home  in 
Oakmont,  Pa. 

— A  date  to  remembered  by  the  New  Wil- 
mington youth,  March  i8th.  The  Italians 
invaded  New  Wilmington.  They  came,  they 
saw,  they  digged. 

— A  very  interesting  missionary  meecing 
was  held  in  the  college  chapel  Sabbath  after- 
noon. The  subject  considered  was  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Missions." 

—A  short  vacation  at  the  U.  P.  Seminary 
a  few  weeks  since  gave  several  of  the  students 
a  chance  to  visit  New  Wilming  ton.  Of  course 
they  didn't  come  out. 

— They  who  daubed  black  paint  around  so 
promiscuously  were  certainly  out  at  a  time  in 
the  night  "when  every  true  student  is  wrapped 
in  slumber's  sweet  embrace." 

— There  are  a  number  of  new  students  this 
term.  A  few  who  were  here  last  term  are  not 
back,  but  the  attendance  is  quite  as  large  as 
usual  for  the  spring  term. 

— Rev.  I.  T.  Wright,  of  Bethel,  visited  the 
college  Thursday.    We  are  alwavs  glad  to 


see  him,  for  he  always  has  a  good  word  for 
Westminster,  when  she  deserves  it,  as  she 
usually  does. 

— Prof.  R.  W.  McGranahan  has  resigned 
the  Latin  professorship,  intending  to  engage 
in  ministerial  work.  He  will  be  with  us  the 
remainder  of  the  college  year  and  we  regret 
that  he  will  not  be  here  longer. 

— Many  of  the  sugar  camps  near  town  were 
visited  by  parties  of  the  young  people  while 
the  sugar  making  was  in  progress.  They 
took  the  camps  by  storm  and  usually  brought 
away  some  spoils  of  the  sweet. 

— The  captain  ol  the  second  nine  claims  to 
have  an  excellent  elixir  for  sore  arms,  namely 
Afternight  (Aconite).  We  would  think  to 
use  the  arm  as  a  lemon  squeezer  would  not 
tend  to  cure.  But  some  things  work  op- 
positely. 

— There  is  monev  in  it  for  the  man  who 
will  put  up  some  comfortable,  convenient, 
medium  sized  houses  here  for  rent.  People 
who  would  come  here  to  live  are  prevented 
from  coming  because  they  can  get  no  suitable 
house  to  live  in. 

— Mr.  B.  (out  surveying  with  Prof.  T. )  : 
"I  think  there  must  be  some  iron  around 
here.  Seems  to  me  that  needle  points  wrong." 
Prof.  T. :  "Well,  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  anv  iron  or  not,  but  I  think  there  is 
considerable  brass." 

— Some  enterprising  person  might  make 
money  by  devising  something  to  amuse  the 
people  who  attend  the  coming  preliminary 
contest  while  the  hours  go  by  until  they  grow 
small.  'Tis  feared  that  after  the  first  dozen 
speakers  the  interest  of  the  audience  may  flag 
a  little. 

—The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  social 
was  held  Monday  evening,  April  3d,  in  Philo 
hall.  Addresses  were  made  by  D.  W.  Berry 
and  Prof  McGranahan.  A  lew  selections  of 
music  were  rendered,  after  which  the  audience 
engaged  enjoyably  in  a  hickory  nut  hunt. 
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Misses  Kraeer  and  Hanev  were  the  winners  of 
the  prizes.  The  evening  was  ended  by  going- 
home. 

— The  botany  and  [jhysics  classes  have 
been  united.  The  study  will  continue  through 
the  spring  and  fall  terms  ;  botany  recita- 
tions three  days  in  the  week  and  physics  two 
during  the  spring  term  ;  during  the  fall  term, 
physics  three  and  botany  two.  The  students 
will  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
summer  and  fall  flowers  and  plants.  Also 
having  the  subject  longer  before  the  mind, 
they  gain  a  better  com|)rehension  of  it  and  it 
becomes  more  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind. 

— Some  of  the  ladies  organized  a  walking 
club  at  the  beginning  ot  the  term.  Very  ex- 
cellent idea  !  For  as  many  as  three  evenings, 
maybe  four,  the  wise  maidens  were  seen  punct- 
ually and  faithfully  setting  out  for  a  long  tramp. 
Sometimes  they  went  even  as  far  as  the  other 
side  of  the  town  ;  sometimes  not  so  far.  But 
they  walked.  They  were  determined  to  have 
exercise.  But  alas,  alas  !  these  many,  many 
days  they  have  not  appeared,  and  'tis  to  be 
feared  their  zeal  has  abated  and  the  good  they 
might  have  done,  the  strength  they  might 
have  won,  are  sacrificed  to  hard  study  or  aim- 
less-sauntering. 


EXOHANCJKS. 

Our  dangers  and  delights  are  near  allie.s  ; 

From  the  same  stem  the  ro.se  and  prickle  rise. — Ex 

"What  sculpture  is  to  the  marble,  education 
is  to  the  soul." 

No  one  can  have  joy  to-day  who  is  worry- 
ing about  to-morrOw. — Ex. 

* 

An  Arab  first  discovered  alcohol  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.    His  spirit  still  lives. — Ex. 

* 

There  are  hours  in  life  when  the  most  trifling 
cross  takes  the  form  of  a  calamity.    Our  tem- 


pers are  like  an  opera  glass,  which  makes  the 
object  smaller  or  great  according  to  the  end 
you  look  through. — Ex. 

* 

In  the  struggle  Ibr  power,  or  scramble  tor  pelf, 
Let  this  be  your  motto,  "Rely  on  yourself." 

J.  G.  Saxe. 

* 

Russia  has  given  notice  of  a  purpose  to  es- 
tablish a  protective  zone  around  her  Bering 
Sea  territory.  — Ex 

.  *** 

There  is  a  lesson  in  every  failure  in  life,  bu^ 
it  is  more  comfortable  to  study  the  failures  of 
the  other  fellow. — Ex. 

* 

Heaven's  gates  are  not  so  highly  arched  as 
princes'  palaces.  They  that  enter  there  must 
go  upon  their  knees. —  Webster. 

* ,  * 

* 

Never  mind  the  criticisms  of  ill-disposed  per- 
sons, for  time  is  too  precious  and  life  too  short 
to  mind  every  yelping  dog.  —Ex. 

Red  noses  are  light  houses  to  warn  voyagers 
on  the  sea  of  life  off"  the  coast  of  Malaga, 
Jamaica,  Santa  Cruz  and  Holland. 

The  Siamese  twins  were  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  saying:  "Two 

hearts  that  beat  as  one." — Puck. 

*  * 
* 

We  are  pleased  to  number  among  our  ex- 
changes the  Tripod  and  the  Ainifonian,  both  in- 
teresting and  well  gotten  up  papers. 

*  * 
* 

Demosthenes  took  poison,  which  ior  years 
he  had  carried  around  with  him  in  a  pen.  He 
was  disgusted  at  the  fickleness  and  folly  of  the 
Athenians. 

*  * 
* 

Rousseau  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  com- 
posing his  works,  as  he  was  extremely  defec- 
tive in  the  gift  of  memory.  He  never  could 
learn  six  verses  by  heart,  and  often  after  hav- 
ing mentally  formulated  sentences  would  for- 
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get  them  before  they  could  be  writtt'ii  tlowii. 
— Ex. 

The-  primiti\-e  Russians  place  a  certificate  of 
character  in  the  hands  of  the  dead  person, 
which  is  to  be  given  to  St.  Peter  at  the  gates 
ofhc;i\en.  —Ex. 

* 

After  a  long  periofl  of  wet  weather,  when 
the  Chinese  have  prayed  vainly  for  relief,  they 
])ut  the  gods  out  in  the  rain  to  see  how  they 
like  it. 

*  * 
* 

— Street  car  conductor  :  "How  old  are  you, 
my  little  girl  ?"  Little  Boston  girl  :  "If  the 
corporation  does  not  object,  I'd  prefer  to  pay 
full  fn-e  and  keep  my  own  statistics." — Ex. 

'  * 

When  the  peojjle  think,  the  nation  moves, 
mind  is  brought  into  contact  with  mind,  and 
there  is  put  in  motion  an  influence  before 
which  all  human  institutions  must  bow. — Ex. 

"Heroine"  is  perhaps  as  peculiar  a  word  as 
any  in  our  language.  The  two  first  letters 
are  male,  the  three  first  are  female,  the  four 
first  are  a  brave  man,  and  the  whole  word 
makes  a  brave  woman. 

It  is  customarv  in  Japan  tor  children  to  be 
named  for  the  first  article  on  which  the  father's 
eye  alights  after  the  children  are  born.  Some, 
therefore,  bear  the  names  oi  flowers,  others  the 
names  of  furniture  or  kitchen  utensils,  as  Lily, 
(  'hair.  Frying  Pan,  etc. 

Expression. —  The  effort  to  express  the 


best  that  is  in  us  reacts  upon  the  character 
itself  to  purify  and  exalt  it.  Every  noble 
principle,  every  lovely  feeling,  every  warm 
emotion,  is  intensified  by  being  expressed  sin- 
cerely and  naturally. — Ex. 

* 

It  was  a  beautiful  compliment  that  Haydn, 
the  musician,  paid  to  a  great  female  vocalist. 
Reynolds  painted  her  as  Cecilia  listening  to 
celestial  music.  Looking  at  it,  Haydn  said  : 
"It  is  like  her,  but  there  is  a  strange  mistake. " 
"What  is  that?"  asked  Reynolds.  "Why, 
you  have  painted  her  listening  to  the  angels, 
when  you  ought  to  have  represented  angels 
listening  to  her."  —  Ex. 

I  draw  ray  chair  beside  the  gi8 
And  dreamily  I  meditS 
Upon  my  present  stH 
I  wonder  if  relentless  f8 
Ordained  for  lue  a  loving  m8 
Such  dreams  have  haunted  me  ot  18. 
Oh  happy  youth  who  need  not  w8 
And  try  to  be  a  tempting  b8 
To  catch  the  fish  that  pass  your  g8  ! 
.Just  speak  the  oppo.-^ite  of  h8 
And  you've  s  x  chances  out  of  8 
*** 

A  son  of  a  dignified  Hartford  man,  although 
not  old  in  years,  has  had  a  good  bit  of  age'  in 
his  brains.  The  family  observe  the  custom  of 
a  silent  blessing  at  the  table,  and  at  dinner  re- 
cently the  six-year-old  .spoke  up  :  "Why 
don't  you  say  it  aloud,  papa?"  "You  can 
say  it  aloud  if  you  wish,  my  son,"  replied  the 
father,  and,  bowing  his  head  solemnly,  the 
little  fellow  originated  this  unique  grace  :  '  'God 
have  mercy  on  these  victuals." — Ex. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  begun  in  the  first 
term  of  the  third  preparatory  year.  Usually, 
however,  more  than  half  the  students  in  the 
beginning  classes  belong  to  college  classes  from 
the  Freshman  to  the  Junior.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  .students  enter 
college  with  advanced  standing  in  other  sub- 
jects, but  without  Greek.  The  latter  course  is 
so  arranged  that  bright  students  who  have 
equivalents  ahead  may  take  the  whole  course 
in  Greek  here,  and  many  choose  to  do  so. 
The  text-books  used  in  this  class  are  "An  In- 
ductive Greek  Primer  by  Harper  and  Castle," 
and  Goodwin's  Grammar.  It  is  believed  that 
in  Greek,  as  in  other  subjects,  no  superstruc- 
ture of  scholarship  can  be  built  without  a  solid 
foundation.  The  "Primer"  provides  the 
method  of  securing  such  a  foundation.  Only 
the  work  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  needed  to 
secure  the  desired  result.  The  student  is 
drilled  in  hearing,  speaking,  reading  and  writ- 
ing Greek  words,  phrases  and  sentences.  Ac- 
cent and  quantity  must  be  carefully  studied 
and  observed  in  such  work.  This  practice,  in 
ordinary  cases,  develops  students  who  can 
read  Greek  text  and  make  it  mean  something 
more  than  a  mere  list  of  words.  The  regular 
inflections  are  first  mastered,  then  the  more 
common  irregular  ones.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  formation,  derivation  and  analysis 
ot  the  words,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
student  form  and  recognize  groups  of  related 
words,  so  that  the  larger  business  of  acquiring 
a  vocabulary  may  be  as  easy  as  possible. 
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In  syntax  the  less  difficult  things  are  studied 
upon  their  first  occurrence  in  the  text;  more 
difficult  matters  are  taken  up  as  rapidly  as  is 
thought  advisable,  and  not  always  upon  their 
first  occurrence.  By  frequent  reviews  and 
references  these  are  gradually  secured.  Every 
word  is  studied  and  committed  to  memory  as 
it  occurs,  frequent  tests  are  made  with  word- 
lists,  and  no  pains  are  spared  in  trying  to 
make  every  new  word  a  part  of  the  working 
vocabulary.  Good  students  who  take  this 
course  rarely  have  trouble  in  after  years  in  re- 
membering Greek  words.  The  first  chapters 
ol  the  Anabasis  are  made  the  basis  of  nearly 
all  this  work,  and  the  eftbrt  is  to  study  these 
chapters  so  well  that  the  student  may  refer  to 
them  readily  and  make  much  use  of  them  in 
his  future  study  of  words,  forms,  pronuncia- 
tion and  syntax.  During  the  first  term  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  no  advanced 
lesson  in  the  text  is  assigned  until  it  has  been 
first  read  by  the  class  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher.  In  this  way  difficult  points  are  ex- 
plained and  the  student  is  taught  the  best 
method  of  approach  to  new  text.  In  other 
words,  he  is  taught  to  translate,  and  is 
not  permitted  to  waste  his  time  with  matters 
too  difiicult  for  him,  while  he  is  enabled  to  do 
more  and  better  work. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Freshman  year  there 
is  a  rapid  review  of  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  gram- 
mar— Goodwin's — in  connection  with  the  read- 
ing ot  the  Anabasis.  Students  who  have  done 
the  preparatory  work  well  have  no  trouble 
with  this  course.   Others  sometimes  do.  Ele- 
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mentary  work  on  the  text  is  carried  on  through 
the  whole  course  in  the  Anabasis,  and  an 
effort  is  made  to  secure  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  lorms  and  constructions  of  Attic  Greek 
so  far  as  these  may  be  found  in  the  first  four 
books.  "At  this  point  also  a  regular  weekly 
exercise  in'  composition  is  begun  and  carried 
on  through  two  years. 

In  the  study  of  Homer  attention  is  first 
given  to  the  rhythmical  reading  of  the  text 
and  the  necessary  principles  of  prosody  are 
taught.  Sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  forms 
and  syntax  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
.stand  the  text.  After  this  the  effort  is  to  have 
him  see  Homer  as  he  should  see  Milton  or 
Shakespeare,  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  his 
laying  aside  the  works  of  the  great  old  Greek 
and  wondering  why  the  world  has  made  so 
much  of  Homer.  A  like  effort  is  made  in  the 
advanced  courses.  What  gave  Plato,  Demos- 
thenes and  Sophocles  each  his  place  in  the  es- 
timation of  the  world  ?  Every  student  of  the 
classics  should  try  to  answer  this  question  for 
himself,  in  his  soul  at  least,  it  not  in  his  trans- 
lations. The  aim  is,  first,  to  secure  to  the 
student  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prmciples 
of  the  language  to  enable  him  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion with  some  hope  of  seeing  the  answer  in 
the  works  themselves,  and  then  to  render 
what  further  help  is  possible  in  leading  him  up 
to  the  point  where  such  seeing  is  a  reality. 
There  is  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some 
degree  of  success  has  attended  this  effort. 

Syntax  is  never  lost  sight  of  In  the  higher 
courses  the  questions  may  be  largely  asked  by 
the  class,  but  new  or  interesting  constructions 
are  noted  by  the  instructor.  The  importance 
of  this  part  of  the  work  is  thus  expressed  by 
Mr.  Goodwin:  "The  study  of  Greek  syntax, 
properly  pursued,  gives  the  pupil  an  insight 
into  the  processes  of  thought  and  the  manner 
of  expression  of  a  highlv  cultivated  people; 
and  while  it  stimulates  his  own  powers  of 
thought,  it  teaches  him  habits  of  more  careful 
expression  by  making  him  famiLar  with  many 


forms  of  statement  more  precise  than  those  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  in  his  own  language," 

History,  geography  and  mythology  are 
parts  of  the  required  work.  Inasmuch  as 
these  are  the  basis  of  a  vast  number  of  allu- 
sions in  English  literature,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ready  appreciation 
of  such  allusions.  Sight  reading  is  practiced 
and  encouraged  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
advanced  work  frequent  readings  and  transla- 
tions with  suitable  comments  are  given  by  the 
instructor.  In  translation  the  student  is  urged 
to  lay  stress  upon  two  things  especially. 
First,  he  should  grasp  the  thought  of  the  pas- 
sage in  its  original  form.  This  is  important 
for  many  reasons,  chiefly  because,  while  the 
facts  of  the  literature  may  be  had  cheap,  the 
form  is  revealed  only  to  those  who  go  to  the 
original.  To  know  what  the  Greek  means  in 
that  form  is,  therefore,  of  first  importance. 
Secondly,  he  should  express  the  thought  in 
the  best  English  that  he  can  command.  The 
result  of  this  method  of  translation  is  clearness 
of  thought  and  skill  in  expression.  Cicero 
practiced  this  method,  with  what  success  all 
the  world  knows.  Many  of  the  graduates  of 
Westminster,  while  not  just  ('iceros,  are  yet 
reaping  very  desirable  rewards. 

In  the  Senior  year  there  is  an  elective  course 
introductory  to  the  study  of  New  Testament 
Greek.  The  work  is  based  upon  the  Gospel 
by  John,  with  Harper  and  Weidner's  text- 
book. This  course  provides  a  thorough  re- 
view of  elementary  work,  a  drill  in  translation 
into  Greek,  the  committing  to  memory  of 
several  hundred  words  of  common  use  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  considerable  insight  into 
the  style  and  peculiarities  of  New  Testament 
Greek. 

The  Greek  alcove  of  the  college  library  is 
well  provided  with  works  of  reference  in  his- 
tory, literature  and  criticism,  and  with  many 
minor  works  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

John  Mitchell. 
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THE  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

While  fields  and  flowers  and  all  things 
beautiful  remain  to  gladden  human  sight, 
so  long  shall  painting  be  an  art  to  be  enjoyed. 
Ours  is  a  day  of  art  exhibition  and  enthusi- 
asm, when  an  appreciation  of  art  is  a  part  of 
the  finished  education.  An  ability  to  under- 
stand the  picture  in  its  detail  and  deeper  ex- 
pression should  be  a  knowledge  sought  after 
with  eagerness.  Like  music  and  poetry,  paint- 
ing is  capable  of  many  interpretations,  from 
the  discriminating  criticisms  ol  the  master  to 
the  joy  of  him  who  is  but  a  child  in  her  knowl- 
edge. Thus  the  measure  of  appreciation  ac- 
corded to  our  Department  of  Art  must  not 
necessarily  reach  the  height  of  criticism  in 
order  to  become  appreciation  indeed.  Through 
the  medium  of  this  department  the  beauty  and 
evident  purpose  of  the  artistic  appeals  to  us. 
An  education  in  art  is  now  possible  to  West- 
minster students.  Within  the  atmosphere 
here  established,  the  beauty-loving  nature  may 
delightfully  study  the  mystery  of  form  and 
color. 

The  Art  Department  of  Westminster  Col- 
lege came  into  existence  some  ten  years  ago. 
It  was  established  to  meet  a  demand  which 
had  arisen  for  such  study.  Mi.ss  Morrison 
was  for  some  time  in  charge  as  instructor. 
She  was  followed  in  1885- 1886  by  Miss  Adah 
Strock,  of  Beaver  Female  College.  Miss 
Strock  was  compelled  in  her  second  year  to 
give  up  the  work  on  account  of  failing  health. 
She  was  succeeded  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1888  by  Miss  Hodgen,  the  present  instructor, 
under  whose  guidance  the  success  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  assured.  Miss  Linnie 
Hidgen  came  to  us  fresh  from  an  encouraging 
career  at  the  Pittsburg  Art  School.  She  was 
most  earnestly  recommended  by  the  well 
known  Pittsburg  artists,  Messrs.  Hetzel  and 
Beatty,  under  whose  instruction  she  had  been 
a  student.  She  has  been  the  pupil  in  New 
York  of  Mrs.  Braumuller,  who,  as  editor  of 
The  China  Decorator,  is  a  recognized  authority 


in  china  decoration.  She  has  also  studied 
water  color  under  Miss  Clara  T.  McChesney, 
whose  recent  successes  at  the  Academy  of 
Design  have  attracted  notice  in  the  artist 
world.  A  study  of  tapestry  painting  was  pur- 
sued under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Novra,  of 
London,  Miss  Hodgen  has  been  from  the 
first  a  popular  in.structor,  and  holds  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  her  students.  She  has 
steadily  brought  the  department  into  line  as  a 
sphere  of  work.  Her  instruction  is  both  earn- 
est and  thorough. 

Upon  the  erection  of  the  Mary  Thompson 
Science  Hall  the  Art  Department  and  studio 
came  into  possession  of  the  more  commodious 
apartments  hitherto  occupied  by  the  sciences. 
Here  upon  any  working  day  ol  the  college  the 
visitor  will  find  teacher  and  pupils  busily  at 
work.  The  largest  space  is  devoted  to  the 
general  work.  Of  this  room  a  view  is  given 
in  our  illustration.  Here  general  painting  in 
water  and  oils,  crayon  and  drawing  is  done. 
The  size  oi  the  apartment  is  such  as  to  afiford 
room  for  spacing  and  the  accommodation  of  a 
goodly  number  of  workers.  A  china  cup- 
board and  shelves  for  the  supplies  constantly 
needed  are  within  easy  reach.  Still  life  is  the 
special  study  of  the  apartment,  which  forms 
the  main  view  of  our  second  illustration  (China 
Room).  This  room  is  favorably  lighted  upon 
one  side,  and  inside  shutters  form  a  means  of 
regulating  light  and  shade.  Work  here  is 
clone  immediately  from  the  objects,  different 
pupils  working  from  difierent  points  of  view 
upon  the  same  study.  The  annual  art  exhibi- 
tion, which  has  for  a  number  of  years  formed 
a  feature  of  commencement,  will  take  place  in 
this  room.  Our  illustration  also  afTords  a 
glimpse  of  the  smaller  room  used  specially  by 
students  working  upon  china.  A  Wilkie 
china  kiln  has  been  furnished  to  this  part  of 
the  work  during  this  year,  and  the  entire  work 
of  china  decoration  is  thus  made  possible  at 
home.  China  decoration  has  been  a  popular 
study  with  students  during  the  year,  and  the 
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work  will  form  an  attractive  part  of  the  art  ex- 
hibition. As  such  it  cannot  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  friends  of  the  studio. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  art  embraces 
drawing,  painting  and  china  decoration.  In 
drawing,  pencil,  charcoal  and  crayon  drawing 
—also  pen  and  ink  drawing  if  desired — form  a 
sufficient  field  for  advancement.  More  ad- 
vanced pupils  study  form  drawing  from  casts, 
painting  in  water  color  and  oils,  where  ad- 
vancement depends  upon  the  diligence  and 
aptitude  of  the  pupil,  who  passes  from  the 
study  of  the  fiat  to  the  painting  of  still  life.  A 
knowledge  of  form  and  color  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  pupil  before  he  can  success- 
fully attempt  still  life.  More  advanced  pupils 
may  study  figure  painting  on  china  if  they  de- 
sire, but  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
drawing  before  attempting  this.  Pupils  can 
not  be  allowed  to  take  this  advance  work  with- 
out the  necessary  previous  attainment. 
.  Miss  Hodgen  will  exhibit  this  year  a  repro- 
duction of  the  famous  painting  known  as  Hen- 
ner's  Magdalene,  the  original  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York 
city.  All  will  be  interested  in  noting  the 
peculiar  background  of  this  picture  and  its  re- 
markable contrast  with  the  kneeling  figure, 
whose  beautiful  hair  is  of  a  color  often  at- 
tempted by  Henner  and  peculiar  to  him. 
Only  to  the  master  hand  are  such  contrasts  as 
those  of  this  picture  possible.  Used  by  an- 
other, the  wonderful,  undefinable  effect  were 
lost  in  a  suggestion  of  excessive  or  ill-managed 
coloring.  As  a  relief  from  the  sadness  of  this 
picture,  and  full  of  a  different  expression,  are 
three  childish  figures  which  may  be  found 
upon  a  plaque  m  the  china  corner.  The  won- 
derful expression  of  childhood  is  upon  the 
faces  of  these  little  maids — the  same  undefined 
sweetness  of  which  Wordsworth  sang  and 
Victor  Hugo  wrote.  The  wee  faces  remain  a 
memory  which  it  will  be  well  to  carry  with  one 
into  the  busy  world  and  back  to  the  marts  of 
life.  Dora  B^rr,  '92 


THE  VIOLIN. 

"Are  there  not  two  musics  unto  men  ? 

One  loud  and  bold  and  coarse. 

The  other  soft  and  low. 

Stealing  whence  we  not  know. 

Haply  thou  thinkest  'twill  never  be  begun 

Or  that  it  has  come  and  been  and  passed  away, 

Yet  turn  to  other  none. 

But  listen,  listen,  listen,  if  haply  be  heard  it  may, 
Listen,  listen,  is  it  not  sounding  now?" 

It  is  sounding  in  every  human  heart,  this 
soul-music,  soft  and  low,  and  the  human  voice, 
the  piano  and  the  violin  have  a  share  in  its  en- 
trance into  the  human  heart.  It  speaks  in 
such  poems  as  Biowning's  "Syul"  and  Ten- 
nyson's "  In  Memoriam."  It  thrills  us  in  the 
magnificent  oratorios  of  the  Creation  and  the 
Elijah.  It  speaks  in  the  face  of  the  Christ 
that  looks  down  from  the  walls  of  the  finest 
salons  of  Paris  and  the  fine  art  collections  of 
the  New  World.  Call  it  not  music,  nor  art, 
nor  poetry,  nor  genius — call  it  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  the  geniuses  whose  crea- 
tions reveal  so  much  beauty,  uplifting  us, 
making  us  higher  beings  in  proportion  as  our 
natures  are  capable  of  receiving  the  message 
that  God  sends  to  us  through  them. 

' '  God  is  seen.  God 
In  the  star,  in  the  stone,  in  the  soul  and  the  clod," 

says  Browning;  and  again  we  read  in  the  vision 
of  Sir  Launfal, 

"  Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And  looking  blindly  above  it  for  light 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grasses  and  flowers. ' ' 

God  is  in  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  He 
touches  man's  higher  nature  through  natural 
beauty  and  through  music. 

Man  is  made  happier  and  better  as  a  result 
of  this  uplifting  influence.  A  minister  heard 
the  magnificent  oratorio  of  the  Elijah  and  he 
entered  a  world  of  another  feeling,  he  became 
sympathetic  as  he  had  never  been  before.  He 
heard  the  oratorio  again  and  again.  His 
whole  nature  was  refined.    He  became  more 
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generous,  gentle,  courteous;  music  made  of 
him  a  higher  being  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Music 
then,  in  its  higher  forms,  is  refining,  elevating. 
Is  it  more? 

There  are  some  who  state  that  they  do  not 
know  one  tune  from  another,  nor  one  tone 
from  another.  They  should  not  study  the 
violin.  Yet  they  may  love  music  and  should 
hear  it.  The  problem  ol  the  musical  ear  has 
not  been  solved.  "There  is,"  says  Mr.  H. 
R.  Howers,  "no  ear  so  radically  defective,  ex- 
cept a  deaf  ear,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  certain 
musical  training."  One  may  have  inherited 
a  musical  ear,  but  may  possess  no  power  to 
work,  hence  that  one  may  not  become  a 
skilled  musician  Another  may  possess  a 
slightly  faulty  ear,  but  may  have  keen  intel- 
lect, refinement,  sympathy,  and  that  one  may 
by  hard  work  become  an  artist.  Nowhere  is 
this  more  true  than  in  the  study  of  the  violin, 
with  all  its  subtleties. 

Again,  music  is  a  restorative.  Take  it  to 
the  sick  room  and  the  patient,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, forgets  his  suffering.  He  becomes  more 
cheerful  and  in  better  spirits. 

Visit  the  reformatory  prisons  for  women. 
Play  to  them  something  which  stirs  j'our  own 
soul.  The  emotional  nature  of  these  poor 
creatures  is  touched  in  various  degrees  in  each 
individual.  They  may  even  feel  something  of 
the  e.xalted  emotions,  such  as  those  of  the 
sublime  and  the  heroic.  Music  is  to  them  an 
articulate  voice,  and  it  stirs  the  deepest  emo- 
tions in  the  unfathomable  recesses  of  the 
human  soul.  The  diseased  mind  may,  for  the 
time,  be  restored  to  a  state  of  natural  growth. 
And  the  player !  His  soul  is  lifted  far  above 
his  melody,  he  sees  in  it  a  means  of  touching 
another  life,  soul  to  soul. 

Sympathy,  loye,  the  attributes  of  Christian 
manliness  and  womanliness,  speak  through 
music.  Beyond  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
forms  of  melody,  there  is  a  moral  force,  a 
spiritual  force  which  elevates  the  art  of  music 
until  it  becomes,  in  the  higher  forms,  a  condi- 


tion to  which  the  soul  is  exalted  and  made 
purer  and  nobler.  What  a  privilege  to  lift 
souls  far  above  earthly  things  to  a  realm  in 
which  the  loftiest  and  noblest  attributes  which 
man  mav  possess  dwell  apart  in  their  holy 
temple. 

A  dear  friend,  who  never  walks  on  the  green 
earth,  who  never  mingles  with  the  active  life 
of  the  world,  was  being  borne  along  the 
crowded  streets  after  one  of  the  Paderewski  re- 
citals. I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  face  as  I 
boarded  the  train.  It  had  in  it  the  most  re- 
fined and  exalted  exi:)ression  I  have  ever  seen 
on  the  face  of  a  human  being.  Music  had 
touched  her  soul  as  it  cannot  touch  those  who 
have  not  suffered.  All  remember  Browning's 
poem,  "  My  Star." 

Two  persons  may  listen  and  be  lifted  beyond 
their  old  aspirations,  but  the  soul  of  one  may 
be  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  the  other. 

Music  may  develop  in  human  beings  ten- 
derness and  love  for  humanity.  Touch  the 
delicate  strings  of  a  violin  tenderly.  It  has  a 
soul.  It  was  never  meant  for  crude  jigs  and 
rasping  wails. 

The  poet  loves  it,  the  painter,  the  scientist. 
It  has  unlimited  possibilities. 

With  its  fascinating  staccato,  its  delicate  and 
refined  legato,  its  sonorous  double  stops,  its 
power  to  express  every  human  thought  and 
emotion,  who  can  refrain  from  studying  it  ' 
You  may  not  be  able  to  dwell  upon  a  height, 
but  tiie  violin  may  become  your  dearest  recre- 
ation. 

I  would  urge  that  the  student  of  the  violin 
have  a  well-rounded  education.  Let  him  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics,  let  his  reasoning 
power  be  developed  by  a  study  of  mathemat- 
ics, let  his  memory  and  imaginative  power  be 
appealed  to  through  literature  and  history. 
Why  is  it  that  in  certain  conservatories  stu- 
dents are  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examin- 
ations in  the  common  and  higher  English 
branches  ?  It  is  because  the  untrained  mind 
is  incapable  of  thoughtful  study  and  concen- 
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tration  of  attention  upon  technicalities  of 
music. 

The  study  of  the  violin  trains  the  ear,  helps 
one  to  better  understand  orchestral  effects;  in 
short,  makes  one  a  broader  and  more  cultured 
musician.  It  touches  the  human  soul  unlike 
any  other  instrument. 

Even  geniuses  like  Paganini,  De  Bruit,  Sar- 
asate,  and  others,  have  devoted  many  hours  a 
day  to  practice.  The  amount  of  mere  me- 
chanical labor,  the  simple  manipulation  which 
it  is  essential  to  employ  before  the  very  finest 
mental  disposition  can  express  itself  even 
passably  on  the  violin  is  a  thing  to  startle  the 
amateur.  Says  Dr.  Johnson:  " There  is  noth- 
ing in  which  the  power  of  art  is  shown  so 
much  as  in  playing  the  violin." 

There  is  a  quaint  verse,  very  true,  which 
runs: 

"  There  is  a  word  too  seldom  heard, 
Not  dear  to  young  Ambition, 

But  wholesome  in  its  discipline; 
That  word  is  repetitinn. ' ' 

You  first  must  build  before  you  decorate. 
Let  your  violin  be  your  playmate,  your  solace, 
your  friend — love  it  or  leave  it. 

You  cannot  be  even  a  successful  amateur 
performer  unless  you  are  willing  to  practice. 

The  college  student  should,  with  his  trained 
mind,  other  things  being  equal,  do  better 
work  than  all  other  students.  Let  him,  there- 
fore, devote  himself  to  this  most  fascinating 
of  instruments. 

Edith  Linwood  Winn. 


THE  ENGLISH  BRANCHES. 

In  tiie  Preparatory  Department  of  the  col- 
lege students  are  given  an  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing the  English  branches  preparatory  to 
or  in  connection  with  their  college  work. 
After  a  student  enters  college  he  feels  he  has 
not  much  time  to  spend  upon  this  foundation 
work,  nor  is  the  college  the  proper  place  for  a 
full  course  of  study  such  as  should  be  com 
pleted  in  the  public  school.    At  present,  how- 


ever, the  preparatory  department  is  a  neces- 
sity. Many  of  the  young  men  and  women 
entering  this  department  have  been  out  of 
school  for  some  time  and  their  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  lines  of  work  very  different 
from  that  of  the  student.  Few  persons  busily 
engaged  in  manual  labor  are  interested  in 
keeping  the  facts  of  grammar,  geography  and 
history  distinctly  in  mind.  The  first  prepara- 
tory year,  as  catalogued,  provides  for  a 
thorough  review  of  these  branches,  the  ar- 
rangement of  which  has  reference  to  more  ad- 
vanced work.  The  review  of  arithmetic  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  subject  of  algebra 
during  the  second  year.  The  study  of  politi- 
cal geography  paves  the  way  to  the  study  of 
physical  geography.  The  work  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  English  grammar  introduces  the 
more  practical  part,  or  composition,  and, 
later,  rhetoric.  Perhaps  no  other  English 
branch,  viewed  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  college  work,  is  more  important  than 
grammar.  Many  have  realized  this  at  a  stage 
in  their  work  when  there  was  little  time  to 
study  the  construction  of  the  English  sentence 
and  the  syntax  of  English  words.  There  can 
scarcely  be  too  much  stress  laid  upon  the  fact 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  agreement 
and  government  of  parts  of  speech  in  English 
are  essential  to  the  rapid  progress  ol  the  stu- 
dent in  the  acquirement  of  other  languages. 

There  is  also  a  careless  choice  of  words 
which  might  be  mentioned,  although,  per- 
haps, not  belonging  strictly  under  the  head  of 
grammar.  A  word  misused  frequently  makes 
the  person  say  what  he  does  not  really  mean. 
For  example,  "I  expect  they  have  gone." 
How  can  one  expect  that  which  he  knows  has 
taken  place  and  is  already  a  matter  of  history 
and  not  of  prophecy?  The  thought  of  the 
speaker  would  have  been  conveyed  better  by 
the  words  think  or  suppose. 

Errors  in  prt)nunciation  have  given  the 
compounds  ice-water,  ice-cream,  instead  of 
the   correct   forms,    iced-water,  iced-cream. 
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The  common  use  of  present  for  introduce  is,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Grant  White,  an  afifecta- 
tation.  Officials  from  foreign  countries  are 
presented  to  the  President,  but  a  younger  per- 
son is  introduced  to  an  older,  a  gentleman  to 
a  lady,  etc.  The  vexed  question  of  "shall 
and  will"  is  unanswered  in  the  minds  of  some, 
as  also  this — which  is  correct.  To-morrow  is 
another  day,  or  will  be  another  day  ?  There 
is  also  a  superfluous  use  of  words  which  should 
be  guarded  against,  e.  g. ,  combined  together, 
returned  hack.  This  use  lengthens  the  sen- 
tence and  at  the  same  time  weakens  it.  Those 
sort,  these  kind,  the  confusing  of  the  conjunc- 
tion as  with  the  preposition  like.  These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  many  examples  which  might 
be  cited  to  show  the  wide  field  for  study  in 
this  direction. 

There  is,  however,  no  more  interesting  or 
instructive  study  than  that  of  history.  During 
a  part  of  the  first  preparatory  j'ear  United 
States  history  is  taught,  and  the  student  is 
thus  more  easily  interested  in  the  broader  out- 
look aft'orded  by  the  study  of  general  history. 
As  ancient  history  is  studied  farther  on  in  the 
course,  mediaeval  history  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  work  to  be  completed  by  the  close  of 
the  term.  Subjects  of  greatest  interest  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  research  are  suggested  in  these 
chapters.  The  student  is  given  a  view  of  the 
scenes  enacted  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
Old  World.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  un- 
rest. Invasions  and  conquests  mark  the 
period  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  interest  centers 
chiefly  upon  the  one  colossal  figure  of  the  time 
— Charlemagne.  But  the  Age  of  Revival  of 
Learning  dawns,  and  there  is  ushered  in  not 
one  individual,  but  many  who  shall  become 
leaders  in  church  and  state.  The  next  scene 
brings  the  student  face  to  face  with  the  era  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation,  which  is  followed 
immediately  by  that  of  the  Political  Revolu- 
tion. Each  succeeding  event  adds  to  the  in- 
terest and  importance  of  the  history.  Nor  has 
the  most  interesting  picture  been  revealed  as 


yet.  What  shall  the  beholder  see  in  that  one 
upon  which  the  nations  of  the  world  are  now 
at  work?  This  is  the  cjuestion  which  con- 
Ironts  the  thoughtful  student  who  reads  the 
closing  chapter  of  history  and  compares  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  answer  will  be 
given,  and  the  student  body  must  act — an  im- 
portant part  in  solving  the  problem.  If  it  is 
true  that  history  repeats  itself,  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  most  wisely,  most  intelligently 
who  has  his  mind  stored  with  facts  of  history. 

Hannah  E.  Peebles. 

THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

The  college  library  was  first  recognized  as 
worthy  of  mention  in  the  college  catalogue  in 
1866,  when  it  numbered  fifteen  hundred  vol- 
umes. It  had  been  collecting  slowly  before 
this  time,  mostly  by  small  gifts  and  bequests, 
and  by  the  free  publications  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  and  the  government  reports.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  value  attached  to  these  at 
that  time  than  most  of  our  students  acknowl- 
edge now,  for  they  are  mentioned  as  "volumes 
of  rare  worth."  This  was  two  or  three  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  college  building  which 
replaced  that  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1862. 

The  library  was  then  open  regularly  only  on 
Friday  afternoon,  and  had  very  little  system 
or  order.  But  a  change  in  its  fortunes  now 
took  place,  as  we  see  from  the  following  item 
from  the  catalogue  issued  in  1869:  "  Nearly 
one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  books,  the  gifts 
of  generous  friends  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  was  added  to  the  library 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1868, 
in  response  to  the  visit  of  our  agent,  Mr.  John 
Morrow,  of  the  Junior  class.  Among  the 
valuable  contributions  received  is  to  be  men- 
tioned especially  Appleton's  New  Cyclopedia, 
with  annual  volumes,  the  generous  gift  of 
Harry  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  New  York."  This 
work  is  now  in  the  scientific  reference  library. 

From  this  time  on  the  number  of  books  has 
steadily  increased.    Many  of  our  volumes  are 
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marked  with  the  initials  of  W.  M.  Ritchie, 
who  g'ave  a  large  number  of  useful  books. 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  McElree,  D.  D.,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  another  of  the  givers,  and,  lately, 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bigham,  who  bequeathed  to  the 
library  a  very  valuable  work,  Lange's  Com- 
mentary. 

In  1881  a  movement  was  started  in  the 
churches  in  Allegheny  City  which  resulted  in 
raising  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  library  of  Rev. 
Jno.  Edgar  was  bought  and  divided  between 
the  libraries  of  Allegheny  Seminary  and  West- 
minster College.  This,  of  course,  brought  in 
a  number  of  very  good  books  in  Latin,  history 
and  other  departments. 

The  appomtment  of  a  librarian  out  of  the 
Faculty  to  have  definite  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  library  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
taken  about  1882,  and  up  until  1890  the 
hbrary  enjoyed  a  period  of  gradual  improve- 
ment, the  library  hours  having  been  changed 
in  1884  so  that  it  was  open  every  school  day 
instead  ot  only  on  Friday  afternoons. 

In  1889  the  College  Faculty  took  the  read- 
ing room  under  their  charge,  making  it  free  to 
all,  instead  of  a  joint  stock  company,  as  be- 
fore. Then  naturally  the  affairs  of  the  hbrary 
came  in  next  for  consideration.  Three  of  the 
literary  societies  had  up  to  this  time  possessed 
libraries  of  their  own,  entirely  separate,  and  it 
was  a  very  common  state  of  affairs  for  a  stu- 
dent of  one  society  never  to  be  found  inside 
any  of  the  other  libraries  nor  to  know  what 
books  the  other  societies  had.  But  late  in  1890 
the  Adelphic  and  Philo  societies  donated  their 
libraries  to  the  college  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  improperly  cared  for  and  were  open 
to  students  only  one  day  in  the  week.  The 
Leagorian  Ladies'  Society  soon  followed  suit, 
and  as  a  result  of  all  this  we  find  in  the  ne.xt 
HoLCAD  this  editorial:  "Formerly  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  room  was  certainly  a  gloomy 
one.  As  your  eyes  met  the  carpetless  floor, 
the  brown  walls,  the  long  monotonous  rows  of 


books  and  the  general  dmgy  appearance  of 
the  room,  the  sensations  awakened  were  not 
at  all  inspiring.  These  changes  have  not  only 
contributed  much  towards  giving  the  room  a 
cheery,  home-like  a[)pearance,  but  they  have 
also  better  adapted  it  to  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. After  seeing  the  reading  room  so 
well  furnished  last  fall,  the  present  cosy  ap- 
pearance of  the  library,  and  the  chapel  in  its 
new  outfit,  we  ought  certainly  to  cheer  loudly 
for  Westminster,  and  to  pray  that  the  good 
work  may  go  on."  So  this  is  not  the  only 
time  that  Westminster  has  enjoyed  rapid  ad- 
vancement. 

The  library  is  wholly  under  the  care  of  the 
college,  the  new  books  being  purchased  with 
the  matriculation  fees  of  the  college,  part  of 
this  money  being  divided  among  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  for  use  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. The  magazines  from  the  reading 
room  have  been  bound  tor  several  years  as  the 
volumes  were  completed,  and  we  have  now 
two  alcoves  overflowing  with  well  bound 
magazines,  with  more  constantly  coming  on, 
and  no  more  available  space.  Our  biography 
alcove,  a  large  one,  is  very  full,  as  are  those  of 
literature,  belles-lettres,  poetry  and  history; 
and  the  political,  Greek  and  religious  alcoves 
are  overflowing.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
that  have  a  little  space  left,  and  people  have 
asked  us  why  we  did  not  fill  up  that  space. 
But,  of  course,  we  must  keep  some  system  in 
the  library,  and  our  largest  alcoves  are  fullest, 
with  one  exception,  where  convenience  seems 
to  demand  the  present  arrangement.  The 
scientific  department  has  been  thinned  out  by 
the  transfer  of  many  volumes  to  the  reference 
library  in  Science  Hall,  where  they  are  doing 
good  service. 

Some  of  the  most  important  works  of  refer- 
ence in  the  library  are  the  Century  Dictionary, 
in  six  volumes,  with  the  Cyclopedia  of  Names; 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  in  two  volumes;  the 
Brittanica,  Johnson's  and  People's  encyclo- 
dias,    the   Stedman-Hutchinson    Library  of 
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American  Literature,  Appleton's  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography,  Lippincott's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  the  Scribner-Black 
and  Bankers'  and  Brokers'  atlases.  The 
library  also  owns  several  old  and  rare  books  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and 
many  other  valuable  books  out  of  print  and 
hard  to  obtain  now. 

Until  a  few  days  ago  the  works  of  fiction 
were  not  up  to  the  times  all  along  the  line,  but 
through  the  efforts  of  the  students  in  raising 
money  among  their  friends,  the  standard 
works  of  the  present  tmie  are  at  least  well  rep- 
resented. Attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that,  though  we  had  complete  sets  of  some 
authors,  as  Dickens,  Scott,  Thackeray,  Roe, 
Pansy,  etc.,  yet  we  were  lacking  in  the  works 
of  such  authors  as  Barrie,  Besant,  Ebers, 
Dumas,  Mrs.  Ward,  and  others,  and  in  chapel 
one  morning,  after  consultation,  the  plan  of 
asking  help  of  the  friends  of  the  college  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  students'  homes  was  adopted, 
and  as  a  result  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
well  selected  books  are  in  use,  with  half  as 
much  more  money  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  which  the  classes  and  College 
Faculty  appointed.  Before  this  plan  was 
adopted  the  Junior  class  had  wisely  concluded 
to  leave  their  class  memorial  in  the  library  in 
the  shape  of  books,  instead  of  planting  a  now 
little-needed  tree'on  the  campus  or  engraving 
their  names  on  college  walls.  So  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  was  raised  and  another 
selection  of  twenty-four  standard  works  was 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  name  of  the  class 
of  '96.  The  purchase  and  selection  of  these 
books  was  amply  justified,  for  one  hundred  of 
the  new  books  alone  were  taken  out  by  stu- 
dents within  a  week. 

The  library  is  kept  open  two  hours  in  the 
forenoon  and  from  one  till  half-past  two  in  the 
afternoon.  The  students  make  very  good  use 
of  it,  and  show  their  appreciation  of  any  im- 
provements. Seven  hundred  books  were  taken 
out  by  students  during  the  Winter  term,  and. 


in  spite  of  base  ball,  track  athletics  and  walks, 
about  four  hundred  have  gone  out  so  far  this 
term. 

The  most  of  the  changes  that  have  been 
mentioned  have  taken  place  during  the  libra- 
rianship  of  Prof  Mitchell,  who  has  held  that 
position  from  its  beginning,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  year  or  two,  when  he  resigned  jt  into 
the  hands  of  Prof  McGranahan  on  account  of 
overwork,  after  which  time  he  was  able  to  re- 
sume its  duties,  and  has  brought  to  the  library 
a  large  portion  of  whatever  success  and  bright 
prospects  it  enjoys.  The  limited  space,  a 
room  equal  in  size  to  a  recitation  room,  hin- 
ders its  growth  and  efficiency,  but  confidence 
is  felt  that,  if  faithful  service  is  done  under 
these  circumstances,  whatever  more  is  needed 
will  come  in  gOod  time. 

H.  M.  Telford. 


GIRL  LIFE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

The  question  whether  or  not  a  woman 
should  receive  a  college  education,  is  nowa- 
days seldom  asked  in  reference  to  her  mental 
ability.  Long  since  they  have  proven  them- 
selves worthy  of  an  educated  life,  and  have 
shown  to  their  opposers  that  an  educatioH,  in- 
stead ot  unfitting  them,  only  made  them  more 
efficient  for  the  duties  of  their  highest  calling 
— home  life.  The  question  is  asked  now  in 
regard  to  her  tastes  or  circumstances.  A  col- 
lege course  havmg  been  decided  upon,  the 
next  important  question  to  be  answered  is, 
under  the  influences  of  what  college  shall  she 
cast  her  lot  ?  Any  such  we  advise  to  come  to 
Westminster,  the  college  to  which  may  be  as- 
cribed the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to 
open  her  doors  to  women,  granting  them 
equal  privileges  with  men.  This  was  done 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  college  education 
for  women  was  not  highly  favored  by  the 
majority  of  people.  In  the  past  many  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  privileges,  and  as  the 
opportunities  for  a  broader  culture  have  in- 
creased the  number  has  been  steadily  grow- 
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ing.  They  now  form  a  large  part  of  those 
resting  under  the  shadows  ol  the  classic  halls 
of  Westminster. 

A  girl's  life  at  college  necessarily  diflers 
from  her  home  life.  Here  it  is  not  so  much 
diversified  as  it  might  be,  for  a  place  of  resi- 
dence has  been  provided  for  the  girls  that  will 
serve  as  a  home  while  enjoying  college  life. 
When  the  first  siege  of  homesickness  is  over 
and  the  acquaintances  are  fast  becoming 
friends,  the  feeling  comes  to  our  girl  that  her 
college  life  is  going  to  be  a  happy  one,  and 
that,  after  all,  Westminster  is  a  pleasant  place. 
She  soon  realizes  that  both  those  in  authority 
and  those  under  authority  are  trying  to  make 
life  so  enjoyable  that  she  will  have  the  stimu- 
lus to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of  her  studies. 

Her  chief  occupation  is  study,  and  this  oc- 
cupies the  greater  part  of  her  time.  The  in- 
terest for  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  before  have  girls  ranked  equally 
with  her  college  brothers.  Often  the  r'^search 
has  been  continued  in  special  courses  of  study, 
and  quite  frequently  a  girl's  mental  ability  is 
shown  by  carrying  off  first  honors.  The 
broader  intellectual  culture  seems  to  have 
given  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts 
Her  belief  is,  that  not  the  mind  alone  shall  be 
expanded,  but  also  that  a  taste  for  the  beauti- 
lul  in  life  may  come  with  it.  Her  loom  is 
capable  of  weaving  a  fabric  combining  strength 
and  beauty;  and  when  our  girl  leaves  college 
she  goes  away  learned  in  classic  lore  and  rich 
in  scientific  investigation,  and  carrying  with 
her  the  uplifting  influences  of  the  artist's  deli- 
cate coloring  and  the  musician's  exquisite 
melodies. 

The  routine  of  her  daily  life  is  broken  up 
by  many  enjoyments.  Her  social  life,  being 
somewhat  limited,  does  not  consist  of  the  dis- 
sipations of  so-called  society  life.  Her  intro- 
duction to  the  society  world  is  probably  made 
at  a  social  given  at  the  opening  of  the  school 
year  in  honor  of  the  new  stui.lents.    This  try- 


ing ordeal  over,  she  now  feels  free  to  enjoy 
the  tennis  contests,  the  chestnutting  parties, 
the  rambles  through  the  pretty  surrounding 
country.  As  the  weather  grows  cold,  outdoor 
excursions  are  limited  to  skating  and  sleigh- 
mg.  Amusements  now  must  necessarily  be 
under  the  shelter  of  some  friendly  roof.  The 
gymnasium  is  an  attractive  place.  Her  digni- 
fied pleasures  are  an  occasional  lecture,  con- 
cert or  music  recital.  With  the  coming  of 
spring  comes  the  interest  in  walks  or  drives. 

Athletics  receive  theirshare  of  attention.  Per- 
haps our  girl  cannot  give  the  technical  points 
of  ball  playing  or  track  athletics,  nevertheless 
she  is  often  an  enthusiastic  spectator  of  these 
sports.  Perchance  she  may  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  contest  at  a  neighboring  college; 
however,  her  ardor  is  unabated  when  the  boys 
come  home  to  celebrate  their  splendid  victory. 
The  light  of  immense  bonfires  and  the  noise 
of  cannon  cracker  are  long  remembered. 

The  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  the  mental  and 
physical,  is  trained.  Her  usefulness  to  human- 
ity'is  prepared  by  participation  in  the  various 
religious  services.  Every  Sabbath  her  attend- 
ance is  required  at  Sabbath  school  and  also  at 
the  evening  service  where  weekly  the  college 
president  admonishes  his  students.  The  morn- 
ing service  is  attended.  Individual  efforts  put 
forth  at  the  afternoon's  Bible  class  and  at  the 
evening's  Christian  Endeaver  service  show 
our  girl's  ability  in  this  line.  Oi";ce  a  month 
the  College  Association  holds  its  missionary 
meeting  for  the  increase  of  missionary  interest. 
Then  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  our  girl  lends  her 
effort  and  influence  for  a  more  religious  spirit 
in  the  college  world. 

The  home  life  of  ihe  girls  is  varied  by  many 
amusements.  To  an  outsider  they  may  seem 
hardly  worth  the  mentioning,  but  to  a  girl 
away  from  home  little  pleasures  are  much  ap- 
preciated. Perhaps  you  have  never  tasted  the 
sweetness  of  a  feast  made  all  the  sweeter  be- 
cause others  are  trying  to  outrival  you.  Then 
the  "set  up"  rooms,  which,  explained,  means 
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a  room  found  topsy-turvy  where  a  few  minutes 
since  all  was  of  the  "old  maidisli  order." 
Then  the  class  feasts,  all  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  determined  efforts  of  a  rival  class  to 
deprive  you  of  your  good  things.  The  liter- 
ary society  is  worthy  of  mention,  because 
there,  added  to  the  literary  work  and  tlie 
friendly  disputes  merely  for  the  sake  of  par- 
liamentary knowledge,  is  the  social  intercourse 
of  student  with  student. 

The  last  work  done  by  our  girl  about  to 
leave  college  is  framing  her  essay  for  Com- 
mencement day.  But  college  life  must  come 
to  a  close,  and  with  the  end  come  many 
pleasures,  partly  recompensing  for  the  sad 
event.  The  class  holds  many  meetings  and 
social  gatherings.  They  make  vows  of  per- 
petual, faithful  friendship.  Their  hopes  for 
future  \'ears  rise  in  many  lofty  air- castles. 

When  the  climax  of  college  life  is  over  our 
girl  goes  away  prepared  for  whatever  may 
come  in  her  pathway.  By  her  acti\'e  life  she 
shows  the  world  that  her  high  intellectual  cul- 
ture, combined  with  woman-hearted  kindness, 
is  a  sympathetic  helper  to  her  neighbor. 

Martha  Speer,  '97. 

ALTRUISTIC  ETHICS  FUNDAMENTAL   IN  IDEAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

[Wiiiniug  Oratiou  at  the  Inter- Collegiate  Coutest  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  May  31,  1895.] 

Man  is  a  complex  being.  His  existence 
unites  two  opposing  forces,  the  material  and 
the  spiritual.  Man's  creation  engendered  an 
eternal  conflict  between  mind  and  matter. 

Ages  have  moulded  the  complexities  of 
nature  into  a  permanent  science.  Supersti- 
tion in  the  thought  realm  of  the  past  has  given 
way  to  the  new  realities  of  the  present.  Con- 
fusion in  the  physical  world  has  gradual!}' 
yielded  to  the  revelation  of  natural  law.  The 
human  mind  is  undergoing  a  process  of  evo- 
lution under  the  guidance  of  a  providence 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible. 

Yet  amid  this  unique  and  harmonious  evo- 


lution throughout  the  entire  order  of  nature 
remains  the  same  conflicting  dualism  between 
the  animal  and  the  spiritual  forces.  The  ani- 
mal propensities  impel  man  to  selfishness. 
The  s[)iritual  tendencies  promote  self-sacrifice. 
The  material  elements  have  given  rise  to 
materialistic  philosophy;  the  rational,  to  hu- 
manistic religion. 

Materialism  is  a  philosophy  of  self.  It  af- 
firms the  presence  of  self  with  every  voluntary 
act.  It  proclaims  the  laws  of  nature  supreme. 
Its  proof  is  the  evolution  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  the 
devil's  lie,  "  Might  is  right." 

But  is  its  law  inviolable?  Does  selfishness 
alone  rule  the  heart  of  man  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  higher  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  self- 
denying  philanthropy,  enthusiasm  for  the  good 
and  true,  all  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of 
martyrs,  and  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
are  nothing  and  vanity  ?  Is  it  true  that  we 
can  boast  of  naught  but  an  endless  pedigree  of 
bestial  ancestors,  without  one  gleam  of  high 
and  holy  tradition  to  enliven  the  procession, 
and  that  the  mere  mass  of  protoplasm  which 
constitutes  the  sum  of  our  being  and  the  sole 
profit  of  a  struggle  for  life  is  resolved  "into  in- 
ferior animal  or  dead  matter? 

Is  this  law  the  fundamental  principle  under- 
Iving  ideal  government  ? 

Turn  to  ancient  Media,  which  attained 
ascendency  among  oriental  nations.  Her  citi- 
zens followed  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  in 
whose  laws  were  inculcated  human  duty  and 
the  cardinal  principles  of  right  living,  truth, 
])urity  and  wisdom.  But  soon  Magism  was 
introduced,  with  its  heathenish  principles, 
from  which  sprung  ambition,  covetousness  and 
selfishness.  National  immorality  flourished, 
and  the  vices  of  the  Median  court  and  nobles 
were  imbibed  by  all  classes  of  society.  Civil 
life  was  poisoned  and  political  unification  be- 
came unknown  Social  barbarism  superceded 
refinement  and  culture.  Heroism  in  war  gave 
place  to  effeminate  indolence,  and  the  star  of 
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Median  ascendency  passed  below  the  horizon 
forever. 

Turn  again  tlie  pages  of  history  and  learn 
the  fate  of  classic  Greece.  For  years  rivalry 
among  her  tribes  stayed  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. At  length  party  strife  was  stilled  by 
the  menace  of  the  advancing  Persians,  and  the 
prosperity  of  unity  sprang  forth.  Into  the 
surrounding  gloom  radiated  the  glorious 
beams  of  her  literature  and  learning.  Out  of 
the  minds  of  her  citizens  were  developed  the 
loftiest  concepts  of  philosophy.  But  this 
period  of  prosperity  had  .ts  culmination  in  an 
age  of  luxury,  self-love,  avarice  and  sedition; 
the  immediate  precursor  of  moral  and  political 
decay.  Religion  became  a  dream  of  fiincy. 
The  fogs  and  mists  of  systems  of  sophistry  and 
unbelief  enveloped  the  Grecian  mind  in  clouds 
of  mystery.  Socrates  and  Plato,  from  whose 
fountains  of  wisdom  poured  forth  enlighten- 
ment, moral  culture  and  social  harmony, 
strove  to  stay  the  ownward  march  of  desola- 
tion, but  all  in  vain.  Greece,  the  noontide  of 
whose  splendor  had  scarcely  paled  before  the 
glories  of  heavenly  revelation,  must  finally 
succumb  to  the  overpowering  influence  of 
materialism. 

Rome,  in  turn,  bears  witness  in  the  condem- 
nation of  the  principle  of  materialistic  govern- 
ment. The  sterling  virtues  in  her  citizens 
made  her  the  imperial  nation,  the  most  power- 
ful empire  of  ancient  civilization.  Preserva- 
tion of  her  social  purity  moulded  the  minds  of 
Rome's  statesmen  and  instilled  into  them  the 
principles  of  self-abnegation  and  right  living. 
But  to  the  imperial  court  of  Augustus  came 
tyranny,  luxury,  pride,  and  all  the  pernicious 
influences  of  egoistic  corruption.  Then  the 
Goths,  indignant  at  Rome's  imperial  majesty, 
swept  down  upon  her,  and  the  glories  of  five 
centuries  of  conquest  were  terminated. 

The  history  of  ages,  then,  prove  the  insta- 
bility of  this  law  as  the  primal  factor  in  the 
permanence  of  nations. 

Where,  then,  may  be  found  the  morning 


star  whose  radiating  beams  are  the  principles 
which  must  shape  the  future? 

Is  it  not  in  Altruistic  Ethics,  in  Altruism, 
softened,  broadened,  deepened  by  the  ivigor- 
ating  warmth  of  Christianity?  This  force 
taught  men  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  equality, 
and  founded  upon  the  shores  of  a  new  world  a 
nation  for  the  oppressed.  This  spirit  bound 
together  representatives  from  all  nations  and 
became  the  fundamental  principle  m  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  republic.  The  softening 
influence  of  this  unexampled  .spirit  of  self  sac- 
rifice was  paramount  in  the  evolutionary  force 
underlying  the  entire  process  of  social  develop- 
ment. It  has  furnished  and  still  provides  the 
SLiblimest  conception  of  self-abnegation  that 
has  ever  moved  the  human  race.  Here  is  that 
spirit  of  emulation  which  gives  to  the  world 
statesmen,  patriots,  warriors,  pDets.  The  lives 
of  the  world's  greatest  heroes  prove  that  it  is 
a  reality  and  that  it  is  the  hope  of  humanity. 
The  world  needs  it  as  a  principle.  The  world 
demands  it  as  z  hope.  It  is  time  that  we 
awake  to  a  true  sense  of  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  this  principle  of  Altruistic  Ethics. 
This  principle  was  written  upon  the  face  of 
nature  when  Eden  bloomed  in  beautv.  Man 
refused  to  recognize  it.  He  fell.  Dreary 
cycles  of  unbroken  darkness  followed,  relieved 
only  by  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Deca- 
logue. Humanity  was  on  the  verge  of  de- 
spair. The  star  of  hope,  shimmering  upon 
the  remote  horizon  of  the  orient,  had  almost 
gone  out.  Then  the  star  of  Bethlehem  caught 
its  gaze,  and  the  herald  angel  proclaimed  this 
principle  in  the  song,  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth  peace  among  men." 

This  principle  was  a  moulding  element  in 
the  lives  of  all  the  world's  best  men  even  be- 
fore that  day,  however  faintly  it  may  seem  to 
have  shone.  Then  came  the  Galilean,  and  in 
a  way  of  which  the  world  had  never  dreamed, 
unfolded  this  principle  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to-day  it  is  the  leaven  that  is  permeating  the 
whole  social  system.    This  principle  gained 
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for  our  republic  tlie  highest  condition  of  unity 
known  to  history. 

But  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  Puritan  fethers 
has  given  way  to  egoistic  principles.  Mate- 
rialistic elements  have  far  outstripped  the  ethi- 
cal. Intellectual  faculties  have  gained  pre- 
dominance over  moral.  Men,  before  whose 
great  intellectual  power  society  stands  en- 
tranced, cause  integrity  and  virtue  to  flee  as 
from  a  lo;)thesome  contagion.  Powerful  minds, 
regardless  of  moral  principle,  are  violently 
tossed  upon  the  wa^es  of  passion.  Vice  and 
crime  are  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our 
body  politic.  Civil  life  has  become  a  seething 
caldron  of  moral  disorder.  Ignorance,  oppres- 
sion and  tyranny  are  fast  producing  their  legit- 
imate fruits,  nihilism,  anarchism  and  rebellion. 
Too  clearly  may  the  pent  up  thunders  of  a 
coming  upheaval  be  heard  beneath  the  surface 
of  our  social  and  political  institutions.  Clouds 
charged  with  the  elements  of  destruction  have 
eclipsed  the  sun  of  patriotism.  Foul  fiends, 
whose  monstrous  visage  Erebus  could  not  ob- 
scure, are  crouching  upon  the  spring  of  revo- 
lution. The  tide  of  immigration  has  brought 
to  our  shores  a  spirit  of  the  Old  World  des- 
potism, begotten  of  the  hate  and  malice  which 
tyranny  engenders.  Forces  for  half  a  cen- 
tury the  terror  of  European  governments,  em- 
bracing the  evils  of  nihilism  in  Russia,  the 
communism  of  France,  and  the  agrarianism  of 
all  Europe,  are  plotting  reconstruction.  They 
foster  discontent,  appeal  to  passion,  plot  in 
secret,  cry  for  vengeance  and  cast  the  cow- 
ardly bombshell.  Their  results  are  written 
upon  the  darkest  page  of  the  blood  stained 
history  of  France.  The  spirit  in  the  horrible 
work  of  the  Paris  commune  was  their's  tri- 
umphant. 

Our  fair  land  is  menaced  by  the  scenes 
of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  horrified  the  peo- 
ple of  France  in  that  dread  reign  of  terror. 
The  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  rebellion  per- 
vades the  masses.  Our  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  the  destructive  microbes  of  social  unrest. 


Resolution  of  the  common  mind  is  swayed 
upon  the  wild  and  changeful  billows  of  human 
opinion. 

Where,  then,  must  we  turn  for  deliverance? 
The  only  moving  principle  which  can  possibly 
eradicate  these  evils  is  Altruistic  Ethics. 
Through  Altruistic  Ethics  the  present,  in  its 
certainties,  is  sacrificed  to  the  future  in  its  con- 
tingencies. It  maintains  a  nobler  moral  stand- 
ard throughout  the  entire  structure  of  society. 
It  is  an  ethical  imperative  which  sanctions 
every  righteous  authority.  It  promulgates  the 
supreme  majesty  of  moral  rectitude,  the  guid- 
ing principle  of  life.  By  virtue  of  its  philan- 
thropy it  prepares  the  way  for  the  compre- 
hension of  the  higher  tendencies.  Altruistic 
Ethics  has  been  at  the  helm  in  every  grand 
endeavor. 

Let  the  truth  of  this  principle  be  stamped  on 
every  heart.  Let  all  who  love  their  country 
and  their  race  unite  to  preserve  order,  to  sus- 
tain law,  and  to  give  to  wisdom  and  virtue  the 
first  olace  in  government  and  society. 

Then  shall  we  rejoice  in  the  unity  of  an 
ideal  nation.  Then  shall  anarchy  and  social- 
ism be  drowned  in  the  sea  of  Federalism. 
Then  shall  we  move  onward  toward  the  goal 
of  humanity,  whence  the  entire  race  will  turn 
their  expiring  eyes  to  heaven  and  cry,  O, 
Galilean  !  Thou  hast  conquered. 

Herbert  B.  Hezlep. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  THE  MINISTRY  AS  A  PRO- 
FESSION. 

In  observing  the  tendency  of  college  stu- 
dents at  the  present  time  to  drift  thoughtlessly 
into  the  ministry,  we  are  impelled  to  write  a 
few  lines  which  we  trust  will  be  a  source  of 
profit  to  our  readers.  We  think  there  should 
be  much  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  college 
student  before  choosing  the  ministry  as  his 
profession  and  life's  work.  True  thei'e  should 
be  deliberation  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  any 
profession  ;  but  students  seem  at  present  more 
apt  to  rush  into  the  ministry  without  careful 
thought  as  to  their  qualifications  than  ever  be- 
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fore.  It  is  becoming  so  common  for  young 
men  to  study  theology  that  many  look  on  it 
as  a  matter-of-course  that,  when  through  col- 
lege, they  will  enter  the  theological  seminary. 
Their  parents  and  (riends  at  home  expect  it 
and  advise  to  this  effect,  perhaps  not  even 
having  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  one  they  are  seeking  to  influence. 
Of  all  mistakes  made  in  reference  to  choice  of 
professions,  the  most  serious  is  the  choice  of 
the  ministry  when  the  proper  qualifications  are 
lacking.  A  realization  of  the  terrible  respon- 
sibility resting  on  those  who  claim  to  be  the  lead- 
ers in  Christianity  should  convince  students  of 
this  fact  and  compel  them  to  give  the  matter 
the  most  serious  thought  before  making  a  de- 
cision. That  there  are  men  in  the  ministry 
who  should  be  behind  the  plow  is  due  no 
doubt  to  their  having  been  unwisely  influenced, 
or  to  the  fact  that  they  have  totally  misjudged 
their  own  qualifications.  Parental  influence 
and  instruction  is  all  right  ;  but  every  one 
should  have  convictions  of  his  own,  and  in  no 
case  should  he  go  contrary  to  his  honest  con- 
victions, even  though  they  may  not  harmon- 
ize perfectly  with  the  kind  advice  of  parents 
and  friends. 

It  one  enters  the  ministry  let  him  have  a 
moral  conviction  that  he  is  doing  the  best 
thing  for  himself  and  all  mankind.  Christian- 
ity is  not  a  cloak  of  selfishness  ;  and  let  no 
one  choose  the  ministry  because  he  thinks  it 
an  easy  way  to  make  a  living,  or  that  he  can 
heap  up  quite  a  sum  of  money  without  much 
eftort.  No  profession  has  any  use  for  drones: 
but  the  ministry,  above  all  others,  should  be 
filled  with  those  who  have  a  mind  to  work. 
We  fear  that  too  often  the  qualification  that 
should  be  the  prerequisite  to  all  who  enter 
the  ministry,  is  lacking,  viz,  genuine  godli- 
ness. Let  us  not  hastily  decide  th  it  we 
are  unfit  for  any  other  professions,  and 
therefore  will  enter  the  ministry,  regard- 
less as  to  our  piety.  Such  a  decision  is  most 
pernicious  in  its  nature.      If  we  are  unfit 


for  other  professions  let  us  not  cast  reproach 
on  the  cause  of  Christ  by  entering  the  pulpit 
and  attempting  to  be  a  spiritual  guide,  for  the 
same  talents  that  are  necessary  in  other  pro- 
fessions are  also  needed  by  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  God  requires  the  "first  fruits."  It 
would  be  mockery,  then,  to  offer  him  the 
refuse.  We  say  the  first  essential  to  a  true 
minister  is  true  piety  or  sanctity.  Is  it  an 
honor  to  Christ  for  a  young  man,  having  de- 
cided on  the  ministry  late  in  his  college  life, 
to  manifest  his  piety  for  the  first  time  by  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  the  prayer  meeting  and 
Sabbath  school,  thinking  by  so  doing  he  will 
gently  disclose  the  fact  to  peoj^le  who  have 
long  thought  him  on  the  road  to  perdition  ? 
We  may  be  able  to  deceive  mankind,  but  we 
cannot  deceive  our  Maker.  If  our  Christian 
life  is  now  hampered  and  retarded  by  certain 
bad  habits  and  evil  practices,  let  us  not  for 
one  minute  allow  ourselves  to  consider  this 
matter  till  we  have  been  brought  under  con- 
trol and  broken  our  bad  habits.  A  minister 
has  enough  to  guard  against  without  having 
to  remodel  his  habits  of  youth,  or  fight  a 
guilty  conscience  all  his  life  ;  and  if  one's  col- 
lege life  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  example 
of  Christ  and  free  from  serious  faults,  and  he 
is  aiming  at  the  ministry  without  reforming 
his  life,  it  would  be  better,  far  better,  for  the 
cause  of  Christianity  had  he  never  been  born. 
True,  or  untrue  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  deeds  done  in  college  will  fol- 
low us  through  life.  If,  then,  our  college  life 
is  tainted  with  wickedness,  how  can  we,  after 
graduation,  expect  to  remodel  our  past  life 
and  enter  the  ministry  and  yet  not  be  affected 
by  the  indelible  record  of  past  acts?  Yet  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  expect  to  be  trans- 
formed in  a  moment  of  time,  as  it  were,  from 
an  "  Emi.ssary  of  Satan"  to  an  "Angel  of 
Light."  To  reiterate,  we  say  that  our  guid- 
ing star  should  be  a  sense  of  inward  piety,  but 
there  are  also  other  qualifications  essential  to 
ministerial  work. 
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One  nia)'  be  a  converted  man,  a  steadfast 
Christian,  and  yet,  because  he  lacks  mental 
power,  fail  as  a  minister.  But  he  does  not 
need  to  be  a  genius  in  order  to  be  able  to 
to  preach.  The  heavens  above  us  are  adorned 
with  many  large,  bright  stars,  but  the  milky 
way  is  composed  of  a  greater  number  of  stars, 
all  of  which,  though  very  small  comparative- 
ly, combine  to  form  a  girdle  of  light  which,  to 
the  astronomer,  is  much  more  interesting  than 
the  larger  luminaries.  Just  so  the  world  con- 
tains very  few  geniuses — bright  stars,  as  it 
were — compared  to  the  vast  number  who  have 
ordinary  mental  ability.  If  you  have  average 
mental  capacity,  then  consider  the  matter  se- 
riously ;  but  if  you  lack  this,  banish  the  idea 
forever  and  do  not  consider  yourself  as  called 
to  the  ministry. 

Another  essential  qualification  lies  in  the 
ability  to  speak.  Many  learned  men  have  not 
this  power  and  therefore  fail.  The  ability  to 
talk  intelligibly  is  as  important  as  the  having 
something  about  which  to  talk.  Can  I,  in 
convei'sation  and  elsewhere,  draw  and  hold 
the  attention  of  others  to  what  I  say  '  If  so, 
this  is  the  power  that  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful public  speaking.  Rut  let  no  one  be  dis- 
couraged if  he  is  not  a  fine  orator,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  fine  orators,  like  geniuses, 
are  scarce,  and  had  the  progress  of  Christian- 
ity depended  on  fine  oratory  it  would  not 
have  been  so  great  as  it  now  is.  In  addition 
to  good  language,  the  voice  must  be  clear  and 
of  sufficient  volume  to  enable  one  to  be  easily 
heard.  In  fact  this  is  a  very  important  point 
and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Good  lan- 
guage is  important  ;  but  language  is  an  art, 
while  voice  is  a  gift  of  nature,  and  one's  lan- 
guage, if  poor,  can  be  very  much  improved, 
but  the  voice  can  only  be  slightly  improved 
after  long,  hard  effort. 

Another  essential  of  great  importance  is 
physical  strength.  The  sedentary  life  of  a 
minister  especially  requires  that  he  have  a 
strong  constitution.    But  to  have  a  strong 


constitution  does  not  mean  to  be  physically 
equipped  like  an  ancient  giant  or  a  modern 
pugilist.  Very  often  the  large,  muscular  man 
is  one  who  is  constitutionally  weak;  and  vice 
versa. 

Yet  another  qualification  is  good  judgment, 
or  pure  common  sense.  Perhaps  this  hint  can 
not  be  given  directly  to  individuals,  for  those 
having  very  little  of  this  article  are  ignorant  of 
the  fact.  But,  to  make  the  suggestion  gen- 
eral, we  would  say:  Do  not  advise  anyone  to 
enter  the  ministry  who,  you  are  convinced,  has 
not  genuine  common  sense.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  discourage  such  as  you  know  are  not 
qualified  in  this  respect,  for  Christianity  is  too 
tender  a  plant  to  be  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
those  whose  judgment  is  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. 

These  few  suggestions  have  not  been  given  in 
order  to  discourage  any  who  have  honest  con- 
victions and  are  desirous  of  doing  what  is  best 
for  themselves,  for  mankind  and  for  Christ; 
but  we  present  them  to  those  who,  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  are  thoughtless,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  all  such  may  consider  the 
matter  carefully,  knowing  that  any  rash  pro- 
ceeding would  not  only  be  an  offense  to  man, 
but  also  to  God.  Do  not  hastily  jump  at  a 
conclusion,  but  through  prayer  seek  guidance 
from  above;  and  if  it  is  best  for  you  to  preach, 
rest  assured  that  Providence  will  make  it 
known  to  you  in  some  way. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  should  not 
swing  to  the  extreme  and  suppose  that  no 
man  is  fit  for  the  ministry.  To  be  sure,  no 
man  is  perfect;  yet  perfection  should  be  the 
aim  of  all-  In  closing,  we  say  that  although 
one  may  not  be  a  perfect  representative  of 
the  qualifications  above  named,  yet,  if  he  has 
conscientiously  decided  on  the  ministry,  he 
should  develop  his  good  qualities  and  improve 
his  poor  qualities,  and  press  forward  in  the 
good  work,  trusting  in  God  for  all  needed 
strength  and  support. 
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TWO  ISLANDS-THE  LESSONS  THEY  FURNISH. 

Places  become  immortalized  through  their 
associations.  An  obscure  village  nestled  at 
the  foot  hills  of  a  mountain  range  becomes 
the  meeting  place  of  two  mighty  armies,  and 
Gettysburg  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  names 
in  history.  Stratford-on-Avon  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  birthplace  of  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare. And  thus  it  is  the  world  over,  places 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  unknown 
and  unheard  of  are  made  prominent  through 
some  fact  connected  with  their  history. 

To  the  west  of  Africa  nine  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  land  there  lies  the  lonely  isle 
of  St.  Helena.  To  this  place  associations  have 
given  peculiar  historical  significance.  We 
think  of  it  only  as  the  place  to  which  Napoleon 
was  banished.  That  fact,  and  that  alone,  has 
made  this  isolated  spot  renowned  in  history. 
The  character  of  Napoleon  has  been  such  a 
striking  one,  and  the  story  of  his  life  is  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that 
the  lessons  eminating  from  St.  Helena  are  well 
worthy  of  our  consideration. 

But  we  turn  to  another  spot  equally  signifi- 
cant through  circumstances  of  a  like  nature. 
Of  the  many  islands  which  dot  the  surface  of 
the  Aegean,  there  is  one  whose  associations 
will  ever  make  it  conspicuous.  Here  amid 
the  lonely  solitudes  of  Patnios,  John,  the  be- 
loved disciple  of  our  Lord,  suffered  exile. 
This  disciple  occupied  such  an  important  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church 
that  Patmos,  with  its  associations,  will  ever  be 
a  fruitful  theme  for  thoughtful  contemplation. 

On  the  restless  sea  of  human  history  lie 
these  two  islands,  widely  separated,  yet  made 
distinct  to  us  by  the  lives  of  the  men  who  suf 
fered  exile  on  their  lonely  shores.  Contrast 
the  lessons  which  they  furnish. 

In  contemplating  such  a  character  as  Na- 
poleon one  almost  stands  in  awe.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  scene  of  action  when  the 
political  and  social  world  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  mighty  revolution.    Endowed  by  his  Cre- 


ator with  wonderful  capacities  and  genius,  he 
was  destined  to  become  a  leader  among  his 
fellow-men,  both  in  state  and  military  affairs. 
He  had,  indeed, 

A  monarcli  mind,  the  mystery  of  commauding, 

The  birtli  hour  gift    *    *  * 
Of  wielding,  monlding,  gathering,  welding,  banding 

The  hearts  of  thousands  till  they  beat  as  one. 

But  although  Napoleon  had  that  subtle 
power  of  organization  and  the  indomitable 
energy  necessary  for  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  although  the  history  of  his  time 
bears  upon  its  pages  the  imprint  of  his  genius, 
yet  he  had  no  true  conception  of  his  mission 
in  life. 

Chrisf  anity  has  imbued  the  world  with  the 
principle  that  man  should  not  live  lor  self 
alone,  but  that  the  truest  life  is  that  which  is 
spent  in  the  service  of  others.  This  should  be 
the  guiding  principle  tor  each  individual. 
But  what  principle  actuated  Napoleon  during 
his  entire  career?  Clearly  it  was  to  satisfy  a 
selfish  ambition,  to  advance  the  glory  of  his 
own  name.  All  the  powers  and  abilities  of 
the  man  were  concentrated  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  one  desire.  To  satisfy  his  selfish 
ambition  Napoleon  'vas  hindered  by  no  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  others.  Countries  were 
invaded,  rulers  overthrown,  homes  desolated, 
and  tens  of  thousands  made  widows  and  or- 
phans. Throughout  his  entire  public  career 
self-interest  stands  out  as  the  one  prominent 
trait.  He  aimed  to  center  the  world  in 
Europe,  Europe  in  France,  France  in  Paris, 
and  Paris  in  himself  By  the  magnetism  of 
his  power  men  were  drawn  into  the  whirling 
vortex  of  his  absorbing  egotism  only  to  be  cast 
aside  as  unworthy  ol  his  notice  when  he  had 
used  them  for  his  own  selfish  ends. 

True  greatness  of  character  requires  the 
development  and  harmonious  union  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  But  Napoleon 
presents  to  us  a  character  in  which  the  moral 
development  was  wholly  lacking.  His  selfish 
ambition  so  actuated  him  that  morality  was 
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dwarfed.  In  his  military  conquests  he  was 
guided  by  no  sense  of  right  or  justice.  He 
sought  support  for  his  government  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  selfish  passions  of  his  subjects.  He 
recognized  religion  only  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
Of  him  it  may  be  truly  said,  "He  was  the 
perfection  of  intellect  without  moral  principle." 

But  we  turn  to  the  life  which  will  ever  be 
associated  with  Patmos.  History  does  not  re- 
cord the  achievements  of  him  who  was  an  e.x- 
ile  on  this  desolate  island.  He  commanded 
no  armies  and  founded  no  empires.  But  his 
writings,  preserved  to  us  through  eighteen 
centuries,  vividly  portray  his  character.  From 
these  we  may  in  some  degree  realize  the  effect 
of  such  a  life  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  disciples, 
and  he  seems  to  have  caught  more  of  the  Mas- 
ter's spirit  than  any  of  the  others.  His  writ- 
ings breathe  the  loftiest  sentiments  and  holiest 
thoughts  ever  penned  by  man.  He  embodied 
in  his  character  all  the  Christian  graces,  and 
his  life  was  guided  by  the  principles  of  unself- 
ish love.  He  labored  for  the  establishment 
of  a  kingdom,  yet  it  was  not  one  founded 
upon  self  aggrandizement,  but  one  whose  chief 
corner-stone  is  love,  tii  the  triumph  of  this 
kingdom  lies  the  hope  of  humanity.  Yet  such 
a  lite  was  but  the  revelation  of  the  religion 
which  it  professed.  The  crowning  feature  of 
Christianity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  completely 
revolutionizes  the  motives  which  animate 
mankind.  It  takes  from  the  heart  of  man  self- 
ish, sordid  ambitions  and  implants  therein  the 
principle  of  love.  The  life  of  St.  John  is  a 
sublime  testimony  to  the  result  of  such  teach- 
ings. 

A  study  of  Napoleon's  life  during  his  exile 
reveals  the  true  chanicter  of  the  man.  Water- 
loo was  the  culminating  point  in  his  historv. 
His  banishment  frustrated  all  his  plans.  He 
who  had  been  the  proud  conqueror  and  mighty 
ruler  was  now  the  forced  subject  of  the  nation 
for  whose  overthrow  he  had  lent  all  his  ener- 
gies. He  who  had  deprived  millions  of  the 
God  given  right  of  liberty  was  himself  a  pris- 
oner.   Yet  in  the  confines  of  his  prison  his  old 


nature  ever  asserts  itself  There  is  still  within 
him  that  longing  to  be  absolute  master.  He 
spurned  the  thought  of  being  ruled  by  any 
one.  But,  although  he  had  proudly  led  his 
ariries  over  the  entire  continent  and  nations 
had  trembled  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  he 
was  yet  the  abject  slave  of  his  own  passions. 
He  had  not  yet  learned  to  control  himself. 
Death  did  not  come  to  him  as  something  to  be 
desired.  He  had  no  consciousness  of  a  life 
well  spent  and  a  future  reward  in  glory,  but 
pride  and  arrogance,  tinged  with  remorse, 
manifested  themselves  unto  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrast  the  character  of 
St.  John  as  revealed  on  Patmos.  Nature 
combined  for  him  even  more  desolate  sur- 
roundings than  she  did  for  Napoleon.  In 
their  social  environments  how  great  the  dififer- 
ence.  There  was  no  appropriation  of  a  vast 
sum  for  his  maintenance  in  regal  style.  As  a 
slave  he  was  compelled  to  endure  the  severest 
trials  and  hardships.  Miserable,  indeed,  would 
such  a  life  be  were  there  no  aspirations  beyond 
self.  But  the  inspiration  of  his  life  did  not 
come  from  self,  but  from  faith  in  the  Master 
whom  he  loved  and  served.  His  banishment 
was  but  to  him  the  unfolding  of  greater  possi- 
bilities in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  these 
gloomy  surroundings  he  penned  the  wonderful 
Apocalypse.  Beautifully  has  the  poet  de- 
scribed him: 

Bird  of  God  with  Iwnndless  flight, 

Soaring  far  Ijeyoud  the  lieiglit 
Of  the  bard  or  propliet  old. 

Truth  revealed  and  truth  to  l)e, 

Never  purer  mystery 
Did  a  purer  life  unfold. 
The  influence  of  each  individual  permeates 
societv.  By  the  eftect  of  this  the  character  of 
everyone  must  be  judged.  If  by  it  humanity 
is  ennobled  and  men  are  inspired  to  nobler  ef- 
forts of  usefulness  then  the  life  of  its  author  has 
been  a  success  Judged  by  this  standard,  we 
are  compelled  to  pronounce  the  life  of  Napol- 
eon a  failure.  As  civilization  advances  and 
civil  and  political  liberty  become  more  of  a 
reality,  then  will  the  life  work  of  Napoleon 
stand  out  more  clearly  as  the  ambition  of  one 
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man  to  centralize  all  the  powers  ol  government 
in  himself.  As  the  principles  of  unselfishness 
become  more  widely  disseminated,  then  will 
his  character  appear  more  vividly  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  life  spent  for  self 

On  the  other  hand,  mark  the  influence  of 
the  life  spent  on  Patmos  The  light  from  it 
has  illumed  the  pathway  of  God's  people  in 
all  the  intervening  ages.  It  has  been  a  mould- 
ing element  in  the  lives  of  faithful  and  devoted 
followers  of  the  Nazarene.  As  the  years  in- 
crease and  Christianity  continues  in  its  onward 
march,  the  character  of  St.  John  will  grow 
brighter  and  brighter,  his  pure  and  holy  teach- 
ings will  continue  to  exercise  a  mighty  influ- 
ence upon  humanity  until  a  redeemed  world 
shall  realize  the  fullness  of  the  Apocalyptic 
vision  of  the  seer  of  Patmos. 
-  When  Napoleon  realized  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  those  qualities  which  were  des- 
tined to  make  him  a  leader  there  dawned  upon 
him  the  thought  that  he  was  chosen  by  Fa;  e 
for  the  performance  of  a  great  work.  This 
thought  continued  to  grow  until  it  took  full 
possession  of  his  soul.  We  find  it  preserved 
lor  us  in  that  short  but  striking  title,  "The 
Man  of  Destiny."  But  the  name  of  St.  John 
also  comes  to  us  linked  with  a  title.  It  is  a 
true  index  of  the  character  ol  the  man.  '  It 
points  to  a  close  intimacy  between  him  ai.d 
his  Master.  What  a  revelation  there  is  in  that 
sublime  phrase,  "The  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  These  two  titles  convey  to  us  m  un- 
mistakable terms  significant  ficts  regarding 
the  lives  of  these  two  men.  In  the  case  of 
Napoleon  it  tells  us  of  overwhelming  confi- 
dence in  his  own  ability.  The  thought  that 
his  life  work  was  chosen  by  Fate  was  unduly 
magnified  by  hmi.  His  belief  that  his  every 
act  was  inevitably  chosen  led  to  fatalism.  But 
note  how  full  of  meaning  is  the  title  attached 
to  the  name  of  St.  John  It  reflects  the  love- 
liness of  his  character.  Its  sublimity  and  depth 
of  meaning  are  ever  increasing.  And  thus  it 
will  continue  throughout  eternitv,  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  this  exiled 
disciple.  W.  B.,  '95. 


FREEDOM. 

Man  is  dependent  for  all  things  upon  his 
gifts.  With  these  gifts  he  is  entrusted;  upon 
their  use  or  misuse  hangs  his  destiny.  As  tal- 
ents, well  cultivated,  they  bring  success;  as 
moral  qualities,  summed  up,  they  determine 
character;  as  life,  when  finished,  they  are  a  cast 
of  his  eternity.  There  is  a  gift  which,  when 
subject  to  wholesome  law,  is  most  precious.  It 
is  not  confined  to  prince  and  doled  out  to  long- 
mg  subjects.  It  is  not  limited  to  sage  or 
prophet.  A  germ  of  it  lies  embosomed  in 
every  heart.  It  is  most  powerful.  By  it 
nations  are  formed  and  tyranny  suppressed, 
yet  unrestrained  it  becomes  the  grossest 
tyranny,  giving  license  to  the  strong  to  rule 
and  trample  down  the  weak,  turning  the  fruit- 
ful place  into  a  desert.  This  wondrous  gilt  is 
Freedom. 

Barbarous  man  cuts  himself  oft  from  the 
manv  privileges  of  civilization.  Nature's  laws 
alone  restrain  him,  but  his  fellows,  alike  unre- 
strained, intrude  with  impunity  upon  his  rights. 
The  laws  of  civilization  lorm  the  framework 
witiiiii  which  this  mighty  wheel  of  freedom 
turns.  Whence  comes  the  motive  power? 
Look  to  religion.  Mark  a  people  who  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  the  true  religion  and  see 
a  people  civilized;  mark  a  people  civilized  and 
find  a  people  free.  Religion  is  the  source  of 
freedom's  power. 

To  the  revolutionist  freedom  is  deliverance 
from  corrupt  or  arbitrary  rule.  The  loyal 
citizen  who  sees  law  disregarded,  the  rights  of 
the  individual  despised,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  nation  was  created  thwarted,  decides  it  a 
most  sacred  duty  to  himself  to  his  neighbor, 
to  his  God,  to  destroy  these  unstable  structures 
and  to  establish  foundations  of  justice  and  of 
equality.  What  will  the  revolutionist  not  give 
for  freedom  ?  Washington  oftered  his  good 
name,  and  at  times  it  seemed  that  he  was  to 
be  branded  a  rebel,  a  traitor,  rather  than  to 
receive  that  now  time- honored  title,  "The 
Father  of  His  Country."  He  was  willing  to 
lay  down  his  life  that  his  native  land  might 
have  liberty. 
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To  the  reformer  freedom  is  the  uprooting 
of  vices  from  the  individual,  from  the  church, 
or  from  the  state.  As  history  has  unfolded 
itself,  from  the  horizon  of  oriental  antiquity  ex- 
tending to  the  present  western  horizon  of  civili- 
zation, it  has  disclosed  a  vaulted  sky  studded 
with  not  a  few  clusters  of  lights  before  whose 
piercing  rays  corruption  and  disease  have  fled. 
The  character  and  deeds  of  a  Howard,  of  a 
Luther,  of  a  Lincoln,  are  shining  forth  with  un- 
challenged brightness  in  their  immortality. 

Let  us  turn  to  England,  that  land  from 
which  we  have  inherited  so  much  individual 
libertv,  that 

"  Land  of  just  aiul  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

But  Britain's  soil  did  not  give  birth  to  free- 
dom. Tho.se  tribes  whose  records  history  has 
handed  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  united  by  the  bonds  of  common  Ian 
guage  and  blood,  held  innate  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, which,  though  then  rude  in  untaught 
minds,  awaited  only  the  warm  influences  of 
Christianity  to  give  it  growth.  That  spirit 
which  made  the  "free  man  "  the  basis  of  civil 
life  they  carried  with  them  in  their  conquest  ot 
Britain,  and  to  that  spirit  England  owes  her 
greatness.  The  legislative  dawn  of  English 
freedom  appears  in  the  overthrow  of  the  des- 
potic rule  of  the  sovereign.  The  English  ruler 
from  the  earliest  times  sought  to  be  ruler  in- 
deed, but  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  ot  liberty  was 
too  deeply  imbedded,  too  firmly  entwined 
about  the  heart  to  be  torn  out  by  open  foe, 
yea,  by  foe  disguised.  Slaves  as  they  were, 
compelled  to  grovel  in  the  dust  at  the  very 
feet  of  the  despot,  they  did  not  content  them- 
selves to  be  in  bondage,  but  with  desperate 
struggles  they  arose  and  cast  off  the  clanking 
chains  of  masters  such  as  those.  A  day  long 
before  the  ascension  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne,  a  dav  long  before  the  signing  of 
the  Magna  Charta  saw  the  spirit  of  the  people 
in  rebellion,  saw  the  mighty  work  begun. 
Education  along  a  hundred  lines  centuries 
afterward  crumbled  the  hard  rocks  01  selfish. 


stubborn  theories  and  gave  to  the  English 
people  self-government. 

The  love  of  freedom  in  the  English  heart 
when  untrammelled  is  generous.  When  the 
people  of  that  great  nation  had  gained  for 
themselves  so  many  liberties  they  looked  with 
sadness  on  the  numberless  slaves  in  their 
dominions,  who  seemed  to  have  been  crushed 
down  by  some  ruthless  fate  or  cruel  god. 
But,  English  like,  they  did  not  at  once  enact 
their  seemingly  radical  views,  but  applied  the 
apt  theory  of  the  poet: 

"So  let  that  cbange  wliich  comes  be  free 
To  ingroove  itself  in  that  which  flies." 

The  reform  movement  originated  by  the 
Wesleys,  Wilberforce  directed  towards  slavery, 
and  after  years  of  slow  progressive  changes 
the  nation's  worst  disgrace  was  blotted  out. 

England  gained  more  than  political  and  in- 
dividual freedom.  The  question  not  only  was 
whether  man  was  to  be  allowed  free  speech, 
free  thought,  but  whether  the  government  was 
to  cringe  before  the  power  of  a  pope  or  was  to 
assert  her  independence.  Again  the  English 
love  ot  fVeedom  soon  evinced  itself  and  mar- 
tyrs bought  with  life-blood  religious  libertv. 
Give  honor  to  the  beneficent  founders  of  our 
civil  laws,  but  how  much  more  is  due  to  those 
who  have  blessed  us  with  religious  rights.  It 
required  courage  to  oppose  the  schemes  of 
the  king,  but  more  than  fortitude  to  face  the 
inquisitions  of  the  church. 

Turn  now  from  the  mother  country  to  our 
own  and  see  her  in  all  her  comeliness  like  to 
that  glorious  nation.  The  results  of  those 
centuries  of  civil  and  religious  struggles  are 
most  evident  in  our  beloved  land.  Anierica 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  freedom  she  now 
enjoys.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  fight  against  the  oppression  of  one 
king,  but  that  oppression  was  but  the  dying 
throes  of  tyranny.  Eight  long  years  told  the 
tale  of  war  for  right ;  strifes  of  centuries  paid 
the  price  of  our  inheritance.  England's  grand- 
est legacy  was  the  principle  of  freedom,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  flung  into  America's 
wide-open  arms  a  race  deprived  of  that  free- 
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dom  the  colonies  themselves  loved  so  well,  a 
people  doomed  to  galling,  bittt  r  slavery.  The 
Revolution  was  past.  The  war  of  1812  be- 
came a  thing  of  history,  and  still  the  negro 
served,  even  the  while  there  echoed  through- 
out our  land  those  words  that  had  thrilled 
every  heart,  those  words  that  patriots  had 
lisped  on  dying  beds,  "  The  Land  of  the 
Free."  How  utterly  false!  "The  Land  of 
the  Free,"  and  millions  of  human  beings  in  the 
bonds  of  slavery?  "The  Land  of  the  Free," 
and  millions  of  men  and  women  born  to  live 
the  life,  born  to  die  the  death  of  beasts? 
America  sang  the  joyous  song  of  freedom 
while  three  million  voices  bewailed  ' the  irony 
more  cruel  than  the  brutal  lash.  But  the  suf- 
ferings of  that  tortured  people  aroused  sym- 
pathy in  tender  hearts,  friends  espoused  their 
cause  and  gave  to  them  the  justly  coveted 
freedom. 

Is  our  land  free  from  every  tarnish  ?  Shall 
we  judge  the  nations  of  the  past  while  we 
throw  the  mantle  of  false  charity  over  glaring 
faults  and  close  our  eyes  that  there  may  be  a 
double  veil  between  us  and  them?  Our 
words,  our  acts  condemn  us.  Is  this  "The 
Land  of  the  Free  ?  "  We  have  deprived  of 
the  ballot  the  most  moral  class  and  have 
pressed  it  upon  the  ofitscounngs  and  upon  the 
slums  We  have  given  to  party,  headed  for 
the  most  part  by  demagogues,  iron  sway.  We 
have  voted  for  men  irrespective  of  principle. 
We  have  been  guided  by  a  party's  past  records 
and  attainments,  and  not  by  her  present  char- 
acter and  aims.  Would  that  the  Christians  of 
this  land  would  unite  in  giving  partisanship  a 
death  stroke  and  m  standing  up  for  right  ! 
Our  country  would  be  freed  from  a  curse. 

Is  this  "The  Land  of  the  Free,"  and  more 
than  two  million  men  bound  by  secret  oaths  to 
shield  themselves  against  the  nation's  laws, 
against  the  administration  of  justice?  They 
comprise  societies  that  encourage  and  foster 
vice  and  crime,  that  do  away  with  true  worth 
and  independence,  and  supplant  them  with 
slavery  to  malcontent  and  money.    They  are 


in  themselves  selfishness.  They  substitute 
lodge  for  religion  and  gambling  den  for  church. 
They  are  necessarily  anti-Christ,  as  they  reject 
those  whom  Christ  received.  Let  there  be  a 
curse  on  those  who  encourage  the  curtailing  of 
individual  liberty.  Institutions  fostering  such 
evils  are  traitorous  to  their  country,  unfaithful 
to  their  God. 

Is  this  "The  Land  of  the  Free,"  when 
yearly  seventy  thousand  die  in  the  clutches  of 
a  most  cursed  slavery?  Intemperance  is  a 
deadly  plague,  unrestrained  by  climate  or  by 
season.  Society  has  declared  it  a  vice;  God 
has  branded  it  a  sin.  When  will  the  nation 
censure  it  as  a  crime?  In  our  wars  thousands 
have  fallen.  Widows  and  orphans  have  been 
left  with  no  support,  but  there  have  been  given 
them  pensions  and  homes.  Drink  has  slain 
its  millions,  but  the  rumseller  or  the  state 
grants  no  pension,  ofiers  no  homes  to  those 
stricken  to  poverty  bv  this  pitiless  fiend. 

Is  this  "The  Land  of  the  Free?"  Im- 
purities are  everywhere  diffused  throughout 
our  atmosphere  most  fatal  in  their  poisonous 
influences.  Demons  busy  in  their  vvorks  of 
death  are  to  every  place  carrying  their  cups 
of  poison  from  hell's  seething  cauldrons. 
Men  in  the  midst  of  life  are  dead.  Awake, 
O  nation,  from  thy  stupor.  O  church,  awake 
from  thy  shameful  lethargy  and  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

Freedom,  loveliest  gem  amid  a  thousand 
treasures  !  Thou  in  all  thy  sparkling  bright- 
ness dost  attract  the  eye.  Thou  in  thy  ex- 
ceeding costliness  art  iriost  precious  to  the 
soul.  For  thee  a  price  has  been  paid;  a  price 
of  blood,  a  price  of  tears,  a  price  of  broken 
hearts.  Yet  thou  art  not  ours.  More  blood, 
more  tears,  more  broken  hearts  before  we  can 
claim  thee  for  our  own.  Freedom  !  Let  that 
note  sound  loud  and  clear.  Let  the  love  of  it 
pierce  every  heart.  Let  patriots  bear  the 
banner.  Let  patriots  shout  the  battle  cry. 
Let  patriots  fight  the  battle  until  freedom, 
glorious  freedom,  shall  be  ours. 

John  G.  King. 
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 JUNE,  1895.  ^ 

The  new  Catalogue  is  out,  and  by  it  we 
have  250  students  enrolled.  This  number 
should  be  increased  ne.xt  year,  and  we  ought 
to  have  over  300  in  attendance  in  the  Fall 
term.  Let  every  one  try  and  bring  a  new 
student  with  him  next  term. 

The  article  on  the  Art  Department  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Dora  Barr  at  the  request  of 
Miss  Hodgen.  Miss  Barr  is  well  versed  in  all 
the  work  of  this  department,  and  is  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  Miss  Hodgen  and  of  her 
methods  of  work.  This  department  is  one 
which  we  are  proud  to  have  in  connection  with 
our  college. 

Dr.  Ketler  has  disbanded  the  Grove  City 
base  ball  team  on  account  of  bad  conduct.  In 
contrast  with  this  we  are  pleased  to  note  the 
excellent  conduct  of  our  teams,  no  matter 
where  they  go.  The  people  living  on  the  road 
to  Grove  City  give  our  boys  a  good  name  for 
gentlemanly  conduct.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  we  trust  the  good  record  will  not  be 
broken. 


We  are  very  sorry  that  some  mistakes  oc- 
curred in  the  last  issue  of  The  Holcad.  Miss 
Patterson  was  made  to  say  "he  expects  to  set 
about,"  instead  of  "to  sit  about;  "  also  Prof 
C.  C.  Freeman's  name  was  enlarged,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  W.  C.  E.  Seeboeck  was  mis- 
spelled. Several  mistakes  occurred  in  Prof 
McElree's  article.  These  were  caused  by 
hcsty  proof-reading,  and  we  hope  such  will 
not  occur  again. 


This  issue  of  The  Holcad  is  the  last  of  the 
three  special  issues  now  running.  Those  who 
may  have  received  any  of  them  are  requested 
to  look  them  over  carefully  and  note  the  work 
being  done  in  the  several  departments,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  professors  themselves.  West- 
minster has  just  closed  a  year  of  almost  un- 
paralleled prosperity,  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  greater  success  in  the  future.  All 
who  expect  to  attend  college,  especially  those 
in  our  own  church,  should  not  make  a  choice 
of  colleges  without  considering  the  advantages 
Westminster  has  to  offer. 


The  wheel  of  Time  has  revolved  once  more 
and  we  have  arrived  at  another  Commence- 
ment day.  It  hardly  seems  possible  for  a 
whole  year  to  have  passed  since  the  last  Com- 
mencement exercises,  but  such  is  the  case. 
One  more  year  of  time  added  to  the  past. 
One  more  year's  opportunities  gone.  Those 
who  are  drawing  near  the  clo.se  of  their  college 
course  are  sorry  that  school  life  is  so  nearly 
over,  while  those  just  entering  welcome  each 
Commencement  as  marking  the  completion  of 
another  year's  studies.  Pleasant  memories 
cluster  around  the  years  spent  in  college,  and 
it  is  with  feelings  of  regret  that  one  turns  away 
from  them  to  enter  upon  the  busy  scenes  of 
life.  You  who  leave  our  midst  at  this  time 
bear  with  you  the  best  wishes  of  your  former 
schoolmates  for  your  success  in  whatever  call- 
ing you  may  enter  upon,  and  may  you  always 
have  a  place  in  your  hearts  for  old  West- 
minster. 
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Westminster  Victorious! 


SHE  CARRIES  OFF  FIRST  HONORS 

IN  THE 

Oratorical  and  Field  Contests 

AT 

MEADVILLE,  PA. 

Our  orator  and  our  athletic  team  deserve 
much  praise  from  all  our  students  for  their 
faithful  work.  This  is  the  first  time  that  West- 
minster has  carried  off  first  honors  in  either 
contest,  and  this  time  we  win  both;  but  they 
were  on  their  merits,  as  the  other  colleges  had 
excellent  representatives.  Mr.  Hezlep  worked 
steadily  and  carefully,  and  his  work  at  Mead- 
ville  showed  much  miprovement  over  the  pre- 
liminary contest.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
athletic  contest,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
work  of  some  of  the  boys  was  wonderful. 
Nichols  and  Hanley  made  a  most  excellent 
showing;  Maynard's  riding  was  of  the  best 
order;  Work  brought  his  record  down  from 
5:42  15  to  5:00  2-5  for  the  mile  run,  and  was 
not  fatigued  by  the  race;  Clark  did  well;  in 
fact  all  the  boys  are  to  be  commended,  and 
none  more  than  Manager  Boal  and  Director 
Guilford.  We  also  have  the  Champion  Col- 
lege Ball  Team.  Long  may  Westminster 
continue  to  prosper. 

INTER  COLLEGIATE  ORATORICAL  CONTEST. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  31st,  1895,  seven 
men  chosen  to  represent  seven  colleges  met  in 
the  Stone  church  at  Meadville  to  ascertain 
which  was  the  best  orator. 

A  rather  small  audience  slowly  assembled, 
and  the  meeting  was  at  last  opened  with 
prayer  by  President  Crawford,  of  Allegheny 
College.  Music  on  the  pipe  organ  by  Miss 
Minnie  Gibson  was  followed  by  a  short  intro- 
ductory address  by  the  chairman,  Hon.  John 
J.  Henderson,  President  Judge  of  Crawford 
county. 


The  first  orator,  J.  C.  Burke,  of  Waynes- 
burg,  was  introduced,  and  spoke  on  "The 
Monarch  of  Dreams."  The  oration  was  a 
historical  and  philosophical  view  of  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  America,  with 
special  reference  to  the  part  which  was  played 
by  Puritan  influence.  Puritan  observance  of 
law  and  Puritan  learning  have  .saved  us  from  a 
'"reign  of  terror"  such  as  was  e.xperienced  in 
France.  Our  future  depends  upon  the  con- 
science and  pure  ballot  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. With  the  forces  of  home  and  school  and 
the  power  of  God  behind  all,  the  Puritan 
dream  of  liberty  must  prevail. 

A.  W.  Forsythe,  Western  University  ol 
Pennsylvania,  had  for  his  subject  "Oratory." 
He  spoke  of  the  well  known  effect  of  elo- 
quence upon  mankind,  the  triumphs  jf  orators 
in  the  past,  when  Demosthenes  was  in  Greece 
and  Cicero  at  Rome,  of  those  of  Peter  the 
Hermit,  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  Patrick 
Henry.  Webster,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Sum- 
ner. Oratory  and  the  press  are  the  powerful 
agents  for  influencing  the  American  people, 
and  the  conscientious  orator  will  be  needed  as 
long  as  there  is  evil,  oppression. 

The  oration  of  Herbert  Hezlep,  Westmin- 
ster, is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue. 

The  fourth  orator  was  F.  Le  Roy  Homer, 
Allegheny  College.  In  treating  of  "The 
Future  of  War"  he  mentioned  the  great  wars 
of  the  past  which  enliven  the  pages  of  history 
and  have  been  means  of  great  good  to  the 
race.  But  now,  with  great  changes  in  other 
lines,  comes  a  change  in  war  and  in  (joinions 
concerning  war.  Its  enormous  cost,  the  de- 
struction caused  by  it,  and  the  recognition  ol 
its  true  nature  have  produced  a  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  Arbitration  is  now 
advocated  as  a  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties. 
Spain,  perhaps  most  benighted  of  European 
countries,  has  declared  for  arbitration;  and  the 
world  seems  to  be  preparing  for  the  advent  of 
the  "Prince  of  Peace." 

"The  Land  o'  the  Leal"  was  the  suljject  of 
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the  oration  tielivered  by  W.  P.  McGarey,  of 
Geneva  College.  Progress  is  a  universal  law, 
not  restricted  to  the  material  world.  Liberty 
has  brought  blessings  in  its  train,  and  it  will 
proceed  and  strengthen  a  lasting  good  to  our 
land.  There  must  be  struggle  and  battle. 
For  the  idea  of  "the  people's  rights"  blood 
has  flowed.  Democracy  here  is  fast  becoming 
plutocracy,  and  the  evils  are  seen  everywhere; 
but  the  society,  the  philosophy,  the  politics  of 
the  future  will  be  under  one  law  and  feith — 
the  "new  law,"  the  Christian  faith.  By  the 
weapon  of  love  all  will  be  subdued,  and  by 
sacrifice  the  "brotherhood  of  man"  will  tri- 
umph. Then  will  be  the  full  realization  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 

Wm.  D.  Stoyer  took  a  brief  view  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  and  its  results.  At  Mara- 
thon the  Persians  were  stopped;  Charles  Mar- 
tel  first  successfully  withstood  the  Saracens; 
Napoleon's  emoire  was  overthrown  forever  at 
Waterloo;  at  Saratoga  British  sway  over  the 
United  States  was  broken;  at  Gettysburg 
slavery  was  virtually  abolished.  What  might 
have  been?  Anarchy,  perhaps,  would  have 
followed  Southern  victory.  Respect  is  due  to 
soldiers  and  their  graves  for  what  they  did  for 
us.  Against  all  evil  stands  opposed  the  in- 
vincible phalanx  of  our  people. 

"A  Noble  Life,"  by  W.  D.  Turner,  of 
Bethany  College,  W.  Va.,  was  the  last  ora- 
tion. Mr.  Turner  discussed  the  essentials  and 
the  outcome  of  a  noble  life.  There  must  be 
truth,  sincere  and  honest  purpo.se,  sympathy, 
charity,  love,  and,  greatest  of  all,  higher  as- 
pirations toward  God.  Death  is  not  the  end, 
and  of  such  a  life  the  results  do  not  cease 
here. 

The  program  was  diversified  by  instru- 
mental music  at  convenient  intervals. 

Some  time  after  the  last  oration  the  judges 
seemed  to  be  ready  to  give  their  decision,  but 
disappointment  was  depicted  on  the  faces  of  all 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  decision  could 
not  be  reached  that  night,  because  of  the  in- 


definite decision  of  one  of  the  judges,  who  had 
sent  in  his  decision  on  composition  and 
thought  by  letter. 

On  Saturday,  when  an  answer  was  recei/ed 
from  him,  the  result  became  known. 

Herbert  Hezlep  was  adjudged  first  place, 
with  J.  C.  Burke,  Waynesburg,  second,  and 
W.  P.  McGarey,  Geneva,  third. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  FIELD  MEET,  JUNE  I,  1895. 

Our  boys  landed  at  the  field  at  2  p.  M.  The 
time  for  starling  was  2:30,  but  the  first  event 
did  not  come  off  until  3.  The  management 
had  worked  hard,  but  all  the  arrangements 
were  not  completed.  The  places  for  the  fi.xed 
events  were  not  in  order;  the  hurdles  were  not 
made  the  proper  height  and  had  to  be  altered; 
the  TOO  and  220  yards  dash  had  to  be  meas- 
ured. The  events  were  called  oft  very  slowly, 
so  that  one  event  was  dropped,  and  our  boys 
had  to  leave  the  town  without  supper.  The 
track  team  was  in  excellent  condition;  every 
member  worked  hard  for  the  success  of  the 
college,  and  from  the  start  the  boys  were  de- 
termined to  win  or  make  the  winner  hustle. 
Good  records  were  made  in  many  of  the 
events. 

Manager  Boal  and  Director  Guilford  did  all 
in  their  power  to  aid  our  bovs,  and  are  de- 
serving of  much  credit  for  their  labors. 

The  first  event  was  the  100  yards  dash.  A 
foul  start  was  made,  as  Pugsley  and  Wilson, 
of  Allegheny,  started  before  the  pistol  was 
fired.  Both  Geneva  and  Westminster  pro- 
tested, and  the  judges  ordered  the  race  to  be 
run  again.  On  second  trial  Hanley  (W.  C.) 
won;  Nichols  (W.  C.)  second,  and  Pugsley 
(A  )  third.    Time,  10  2-5  seconds. 

1 20  yards  hurdle — Won  by  Hanley  (W. 
C);  Torrens  (G.)  second,  Frank  (A.)  third. 
Time  ig}4  seconds.    Hanley  won  this  easily. 

-mile  bicycle— Won  by  Neff  (A.);  May- 
nard  (W.  C.)  second,  and  McKean  (W.  C.) 
third.    Time,  34  4  5  seconds. 

440  yards  dash^ — Won  easily  by  Nichols  (W. 
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C),  and  Thompson  (W.  C.)  a  good  second, 
and  Lytle  (A.)  tliird.    Time,  55  seconds. 

Pole  vault— Won  by  Martin  (G.);  Phillips 
(W.  C.)  second,  and  Eniver  (G.)  th'rd. 
Height,  8  ft.  9  in.  In  this  Phillips  made  8  ft, 
8  in. 

220  yards  hnrdle — Nichols  (W.  C.)  first, 
Torrens  (G.)  second,  and  Bell  (G.)  third. 
Time,  30  1-5,  32  and  32  2-5  seconds. 

Two  mile  bicycle.  This  was  won  by  Ster- 
rett  (G.).  Neft  (A.)  second,  Maynard  (W.  C.) 
third,  and  McKean  (W.  C.)  fourth.  Time, 
6  minutes  5  9-10  seconds.  Before  the  race 
started  Manager  Boal  protested  that  Sterrett 
has  not  been  in  college  this  term.  After  the 
race  the  judges  allowed  the  protest,  but  sub- 
ject to  appeal  to  inter- collegiate  committee. 
Unless  changed  by  committee,  Neff  is  first, 
Maynard  and  McKean  second  and  third. 

i^-mile  dash— Porter  (W.  C.)  first,  S.  A. 
Sterrett  (G.)  second,  and  Lytle  (A.)  third. 
Time,  2  minutes  12  2-5  seconds.  Porter  won 
this  hands  down.  Byers  set  a  good  stiff  pace 
at  the  start,  and  Porter  followed  close,  Byers 
dropping  out  near  the  close. 

Throwing  the  hammer — Martin  (G.).  Mc- 
Burney  (G.),  Taggart  (W.  C. ).  Distance,  89 
ft.  10  in. 

220  yards  dash — Hanley  (W.  C),  Thomp- 
son (W.  C),  and  Wick  (G.).  Time,  25  1-5 
seconds  and  26  1-5  seconds. 

I  mile  bicycle— Neff  (A.),  Sterrett  (G.), 
Long  (G.).    Time,  2  minutes  36  2-5  seconds. 

Running  broad  jump — Cole  (A.),  Nichols 
(W.  C),  Bell  (G.).  Distance,  20  ft.  3  in.,  19 
ft.  6)2  in.,  and  19  ft.  3  in. 

Putting  shot— Taggart  (W.  (;.),  McLallen 
(W.  C),  Darling  (A.).  Distances,  34  ft.  8 
3-5  in-.  33  ft-  IO/3  in-,  and  32  ft. 

One  mile  walk — Todd  (G.),  McKnight 
(G. ).    Time,  8  minutes  40  seconds. 

Running  high  jump  was  left  out  for  want  of 
time. 

One  mile  run — Irons  (A.),  J.  Work  (W. 
C),  and  Brisbin  (A.).    Time,  5  minutes  5  2-5 


seconds.  Work  was  only  one  second  behind 
and  was  in  good  condition,  while  Irons  was 
played  out  at  end  of  race.  Work  did  not 
spurt  soon  enough,  and  would  have  won  if  the 
race  had  been  10  feet  longer. 

5  mile  bicycle— Neff  (A.),  Clark  (W.  C), 
and  W.  J.  Sterrett  (G. ).  Time,  19  minutes 
55  1-5  seconds.  Clark  made  a  good  run,  and 
was  only  about  three  seconds  behind  Neff. 

Of  the  bicycle  races,  only  the  two  mile  race 
is  counted  in  the  inter-collegiate  meet. 

The  boys  are  well  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  hope  that  next  year  we  can  do  as  well. 

Westminster  did  not  have  any  men  entered 
in  the  mile  walk. 


The  score  by  points 

is  as  follows: 
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3 
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00 

34 

61 

PRELIMINARY  ORATORICAL 

CONTEST. 

.  On  Friday  evening.  May  17,  the  prelimin- 
arv  oratorical  contest  was  held  in  the  College 
chapel.  About  400  people  were  present.  Dr. 
Ferguson  acted  as  presiding  officer.  At  8:10 
the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
D.  A.  Thorn.  The  audience  was  favored  with 
a  ])iano  solo  by  Miss  Emma  Elliott. 

Mr.  John  G.  King  was  the  first  orator  of 
the  evening.  His  subject  was  "Freedom." 
This  was  about  the  best  prepared  subject  of 
the  evening.  He  spoke  .slow  and  deliberate; 
his  articulation  was  fine,  but  his  gestures  were 
at  times  a  little  strained,  and  his  voice  sounded 
unnatural.    This  oration  will  be  published. 

The  second  orator  was  Mr.  Fred  Taylor; 
subject,  "A  Factor  of  Progress."    He  showed 
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Iiow  the  question.  Does  it  pay,  is  an  clement 
in  the  factor  of  progress.  That  nothing  is  un- 
dertaken without  the  hope  of  profit,  and  that 
utihty  is  the  cry  of  to-day.  Education  is  es- 
sential to  progress.  The  Indian  fails  because 
he  is  opposed  to  advancement.  But  the  factor 
to  progress  is  science.  It  has  transformed 
the  past  into  the  present.  It  induces  investi- 
gation, and  mighty  are  the  results  of  men's 
reflecting  minds.  It  promotes  intelligence  and 
causes  people  to  throw  oft  tyranny.  Science 
is  the  herald  of  good  times  coming,  and  we 
look  forward  to  that  time  when  the  banner  of 
science  shall  be  spread  over  the  earth. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Barr  favored  the  audience  with 
a  tenor  solo,  and  was  followed  by  the  third 
orator,  Mr.  Wm.  Brown.  His  subject  was 
"Two  Islands  —The  Lessons  They  Furnish." 
His  oration  was  good,  he  spoke  well,  but  at 
times  his  gestures  were  not  easy. 

The  fourth  orator  was  Mr.  Herbert  Hezlep. 
His  subject  was  "Altruistic  Ethics  Funda- 
mental in  Ideal  Government  "  His  oration 
was  well  prepared  and  carefully  delivered;  his 
gestures  were  easy  and  natural,  and  he  spoke 
in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  audience.  His 
oration  will  be  published. 

The  fifth  orator  was  Mr.  R.  E.  Owens.  His 
subject  was  "A  Deduction  from  History.  Mr. 
Owens  is  an  easy  and  fluent  writer,  and  had 
an  excellent  oration,  but  in  delivery  he  did 
not  give  to  it  the  emphasis  which  it  deserved. 
He  said  that  lessons  of  ancient  history  are 
drawn  fVom  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  down- 
fall of  nations.  Profane  history  treats  only  of 
nations  who  had  imbibed  all  the  absurdities  of 
nature.  Nothing  gives  history  greater  superi- 
ority than  to  see  the  great  truth  on  every  page 
that  God  is  ruler  over  all  and  directs  all 
things.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  important 
epoch,  yet  in  all  changes  which  may  take 
place  we  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  Master  who  holds  in  His  hands  the  future  of 
a  universe. 

Greece  is  the  oasis  of  antiquity;  she  owes 


her  crown  of  glory  to  her  poets,  and  artists, 
and  scientists.  Her  history  is  of  one  people 
and  many  states,  and  that  of  other  nations  is 
of  one  state  and  many  peoples. 

Our  law  carries  us  back  to  Rome,  and  our 
religion  takes  us  to  the  Hebrews.  Of  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  these  three  stand  forth 
most  prominently — the  Hebrew  in  the  moral 
world,  the  Greek  in  the  intellectual  world,  and 
the  Roman  in  the  physical  world.  Each 
nation  by  its  overthrow  scattered  seeds  of  civ- 
ilization to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world. 
In  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  these  three  ele- 
ments are  combined.  When  we  look  to  the 
future  and  the  bright  prospects  in  store  we  see 
our  mission.  The  mission  of  America  is  to 
prepare  the  world  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  We  look  not  for  an  exodus,  but  for 
an  advent. 

While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  judges 
the  audience  was  favored  by  a  baritone  solo  by 
W.  H.  Davis  and  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Whit- 
ney; Rev.  J.  D.  Barr  also  sang  a  tenor  solo. 

The  judges  were  Rev.  T.  H.  McMichael,  of 
Cleveland;  Rev.  J.  D.  Decker,  of  Sunbury, 
and  Prof  McClymonds,  of  Slippery  Rock. 

They  decided  in  favor  of  Hezlep,  with  King 
second 

Their  vote  in  full  is  as  follows: 


CONTESTANTS. 

McM. 

McC. 

Decker. 

1  Re'lt'gR'k 

1  Com... 

Del....  1 

0 

Com... 

Del....  1 

W 
p 

D 

Ul... 

b 

<t> 

1  Rank.. 

l-^iiig  

63 

85 

3 

88 

90 

0 

97 

97 

2 

2 

T.aylor  

87 

82 

4 

80 

82 

4 

95 

94 

4 

5 

Brown  

90 

83 

1 

82 

80 

4 

95 

94 

4 

4 

Hezlep  

8.5 

86 

0 

90 

95 

1 

99 

99 

1 

1 

Owens  

84 

85 

4 

85 

88 

3 

97 

96 

3 

3 

The  rules  governing  the  grading  of  contest- 
ants are  as  follows:  The  grades  of  each  judge 
shall  be  ranked  one,  two,  three,  four,  etc. 
The  orator  ranked  first  by  two  or  more  of  the 
judges  shall  be  awarded  first  place,  or,  if  no 
one  is  thus  ranked  first,  the  orator,  the  sum  of 
whose  ranks  is  the  least,  shall  be  awarded  first 
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place.  The  first  place  having  been  awarded, 
the  first  or  second  by  two  or  more  judges  shall 
be  awarded  second  place,  or,  if  no  one  is  thus 
ranked,  the  one,  the  sum  of  whose  ranks  is 
next  lowest,  shall  receive  second  place.  The 
ranks  of  the  remaining  orators  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  like  manner.  The  presiding  officer 
shall  then  announce  the  result. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  contest  were 
Gibson,  Ferguson  and  Nevin. 

ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY  WESTMINSTER  COLLEGE 
ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Saturday,  May  t8,  was  the  day  set  lor  our 
annual  field  day.  The  morning  was  cold  and 
chilly,  but  by  noon  the  sun  was  out  strong, 
and,  except  for  a  strong  breeze,  the  afternoon 
was  all  that  could  be  expected  lor  athletic  con- 
tests. 

The  committee  on  entries,  Messrs.  Boal, 
Robertson  and  Guillord,  had  worked  hard  to 
secure  good  entries,  but  they  found  much  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  contestants,  as  it  was  known 
pretty  certainly  who  would  win  in  the  different 
contests,  and  others  did  not  wish  to  enter. 

But  a  good  list  was  secured.  They  also 
prepared  a  very  neat  program,  and  a  half-tone 
picture  of  our  ball  team  added  to  its  unique 
appearance. 

The  committee  on  arrangements,  A.  B.  Gill, 
Beggs  and  Weller,  also  did  faithful  service, 
and  they  are  especially  to  be  commended  in 
that  they  allowed  very  little  time  to  be  lost  be- 
tween events. 

Manager  Boal  worked  hard,  and  is  satisfied 
that  he  has  the  best  team  that  can  be  got  at 
this  time  from  among  our  boys. 

The  field  officers  were:  President  of  the 
Day,  Prof  Mitchell;  Referee,  Herman  Spen- 
cer; Judges,  Prof  Freeman,  Prof  McElree 
and  Prof  Hahn;  Starter,  W.  B.  Anderson; 
Timer,  Huber  Ferguson. 

The  first  event  was  the  loo  yards  dash. 
This  was  the  prettiest  race  of  the  day.  Han- 
ley  won,  with  Nichols  a  very  close  second,  and 
R.  McGill  third.    Time,  lo  2-5  seconds. 


2.  Running  high  jump — Won  by  Taggart, 
Phillips  second.    Distance  5  ft.  i  in. 

3.  440  yards  dash — Won  by  Thompson, 
Anderson  second,  and  Whitmyre  thir  j.  Time, 
61  1-5  seconds. 

4.  ICQ  yards  slow  bicycle  race — Won  by 
Clark,  Nesbit  second.  Time,  2  minutes  15 
seconds.  There  were  four  entries,  and  on  the 
first  start  all  were  so  anxious  to  go  slow  that 
they  fell.  On  second  start  only  Clark  and 
Nesbit  got  away,  as  Breaden  and  Berry  fell 
again.  Nesbit  fell  when  near  the  end  of 
course.  Clark  gave  a  very  fine  exhibition  of 
slow  riding. 

5.  Pole  vault — Won  by  Edgar,  Phillips 
second,  and  Houston  third.  Height,  8  ft. 
Edgar  was  not  pushed,  and  did  not  do  his  best; 
in  practice  he  has  nearly  reached  the  9-foot 
mark. 

6.  Shot  put — Won  by  Taggart,  McLallen 
second,  and  Peacock  third.  Distance.  34  ft. 
4  in. 

7.  220  yards  dash— Won  by  Nichols, 
Thompson  second,  and  R.  McGill  third. 
Time  23  3-5  seconds. 

The  hammer  throw  was  omitted. 

8.  One-half  mile  run— Won  by  B.  Porter, 
Anderson  second,  and  W.  C.  Work  third. 
Time,  2  minutes  27  4-5  seconds. 

9.  Two  mile  bicycle  race — Won  by  Mc- 
Kean,  Maynard  second,  and  Clark  third.  In 
this  race  Nesbit  took  the  lead  at  the  start  and 
set  a  slow  pace,  and  the  race  was  uninterest- 
ing until  the  last  two  laps,  especially  the  last, 
when  McKean  and  Maynard  made  a  good 
run,  the  latter  coming  in  a  good  second. 
Time,  8  minutes  15  seconds. 

10.  220  yards  hurdle — Won  by  Nichols,  E. 
Porter  second.  This  was  an  exhibition  race, 
there  really  being  no  contest,  and  the  time  was 
slow.    Time,  33  4-5  seconds. 

11.  Running  broad  jump — Won  by  Nich- 
ols, Houston  second.    Distance,  19  ft.  7  in. 

12.  One  mile  run — Won  by  J  Work,  Nevin 
second,  and  B.  Porter  third.    Time,  5  minutes 
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42  1-5  seconds.  About  200  people  turned  out 
to  see  the  sport,  and  all  were  pleased  with  the 
work  of  the  boys.  Manager  Boal  expects  to 
take  the  following  team  with  him  to  Meadville: 
Hanley,  Nichols,  Taggart,  Guilford,  J.  Work, 
B.  Porter,  McKean,  Anderson,  Thompson, 
Phillips,  Edgar,  McLallen,  Nevin  and  May- 
nard. 


ANNUAL  EXPENSES. 

As  copies  of  this  issue  of  the  HoiXAD  will 
be  sent  to  many  who  may  not  receive  a  cata- 
logue, we  will  give  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of  a  college  student  at  Westminster. 
This  estimate  is  taken  from  the  catalogue  for 
1 894-1 895  : 

Rent  of  Scholarship  per  year  $  6  00 

Contingent  Fee,  additional,  per  term   10  00 

A  Matriculation  Fee  from  each  one  entering 

any  college  class   5  00 

Average  Cost  of  Boarding  (including  room)  in 

private  families,  per  week  $2.75  to    4  00 

The  are  a  number  of  well  organized  clubs  in  which 
the  cost  of  table  boarding  per  week  ranges  from 
$1.95.  $2.10,  $2.25,  $2.75. 

The  rent  of  furnished  rooms,  including  cost  of  fuel 
and  light,  per  week,  may  be  estimated  at  from  (iO 
cents  to  75  cents. 


The  annual  expenses  of  the  student,  exclusive  of 
books  and  clothing,  will  be  as  follows  : 


Low- 

Med- 

High- 

est. 

ium. 

est. 

Rent  of  Scholarship,  per  vear  

$   6  00 

$   6  00 

$   ti  00 

Contingent  Fee,  per  year  

30  00 

.30  00 

30  00 

Board,  37  weeks,  $1.9.5,  $2.25,  $2.75... 

7  2  15 

83  25 

101  75 

Room  Rent,  furnished  and  kept.... 

18  50 

27  75 

37  00 

Total,  per  annum  $126  75  $147  00  $174  75 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  student,  exclusive  of 
books  and  clothing,  may  be  met  by  an  expenditure 
of  trom  $1.50  to  $200  a  year. 

Those  desiring  catalogues  can  receive  them 
by  writing  to  the  President,  Rev.  R.  G.  Fer- 
guson, D.  D.,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


ART  NOTES. 

Miss  Maud  Chapin  is  doing  in  oil  a  picture 
of  an  old  man  who  is  busily  engaged  in  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  of  a  book  which  his  grand- 
daughter is  showing  him.    The  old  man's  eyes 


are  dim  and  upon  his  face  are  many  marks  of 
age. 

Miss  Hodgen  has  lately  finished  three  beau- 
tiful pictures  in  water  colors.  They  are 
studies  of  pansies  from  still  life.  The  rich 
color  of  the  pansies  together  with  the  har- 
monizing background  and  the  graceful  ar- 
rangement made  three  pictures  worthy  the 
admiration  of  anyone. 

Miss  Anabel  Smeallie  has  begun  water 
colors. 


MUSIC. 

Miss  Emma  Elliot  has  lately  begun  the 
study  of  voice. 

The  Seniors  are  busily  engaged  upon  the 
commencement  pieces,  and  Prof.  Hahn  prom- 
ises a  fine  program  for  Monday  evening  of 
commencement  week. 

At  the  Soiree  musicale  given  in  the  conser- 
vatory parlors  a  number  of  Mrs.  Hahn's 
pupils  have  performances  which  showed  care- 
ful training.     The  following  is  the  program: 


Fairy  Song  Behr 

Pearl  Williams  and  Mary  Mealy. 

My  Bonnie  Lad  Warner 

Martha  Speer. 

Gavotte  Krutsch 

Jennie  Miller. 

Land  Beyond  Pinsuti 

Jane  Donaldson. 

My  Home's  in  the  Valley  Loder 

Mary  B.  Howell  and  Irene  Robb. 

Farewell  to  the  Oberhof.  Lauge 

Floy  Robertson. 

Angel's  Lullaby  Barry 

Anne  Caldwell. 

March  Tyroliene  Voss 

Mary  Mealy. 

The  Flower  May  Hide  Its  Lovely  Face  Osgood 

Estella  Thompson. 
Premier  Nocturne  Thome 

Myrtle  McCreary. 
One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought  Boex 

Mary  B.  Howell. 
Hunting  Song  Krug 

Elizabeth  Barnes. 
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Be  Thou  Nigh  Baily 

Eva  Davis. 

Forget  Me  Not  Owen 

J.  Estella  Franipton. 
Miss  Edith  L.  Winn  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  position  oi  teacher  of  stringed  instruments 
and  assistant  in  voice  cuUure  in  Geneva  and 
Beaver  Colleges  and  teacher  of  stringed  in- 
struments at  Westminster.  Next  year  she 
will  go  to  Boston  for  the  entire  summer  to 
study  with  Signor  Rotoli  and  other  well 
known  teachers. 


MISSION  BAND. 

As  this  college  year  is  at  its  close,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  well  to  look  back  over  our  work, 
as  a  band,  to  encourage  us  and  incite  us  to 
further  effort. 

In  the  Fail  term  we  studied  different 
countries.  Egypt  receiving  special  attention. 

Mr.  Hieb  visited  the  college  and  addressed 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  band. 

Missionary  meetings  were  held  each  month 
in  the  college  chapel 

Near  the  close  of  the  term  Miss  Ayer  visited 
the  college,  and  as  a  result  one  member  was 
added  to  the  band,  and  a  missionary  class 
under  the  direction  of  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  was  organized. 

The  course  given  in  the  Student  Volunteer 
was  followed,  with  Smith's  History  of  Mis- 
sions as  a  te.xt-book. 

Near  the  close  of  the  .Spring  term  a  course 
of  study  on  China  was  taken  up. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  missionary 
committee  the  missionarv  money  pledged  was 
raised. 

About  thirty  volumes  have  been  secured  for 
the  alcove,  and  several  magazines  for  the  read- 
ing room. 

While  our  isand  has  not  increased  as  rapidly 
as  we  hoped  it  would,  yet  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  has  prospered  and  more  interest  in 
missions  has  been  manifested. 

As  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  year's  work,  Dr. 


Maria  White,  of  India,  addressed  the  students 
on  Sabbath,  June  9. 

While,  as  yet,  none  of  this  year's  class  have 
volunteered,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  these  princi- 
ples may  govern  each  one  in  deciding  his 
work . 

1.  This  life's  work  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  example  ol  Christ. 

2.  It  should  be  in  line  with  the  commands 
and  instruction  of  Christ 

3.  It  should  please  Christ 

4.  It  should  be  such  as  will  enable  him  to  be 
most  useful  to  his  generation  and  to  Christ. 

5.  It  should  be  that  the  thought  of  which 
causes  him  most  satisfaction  at  stich  times 
when  he  is  nearest  to  God. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

BY  C   A  MERA. 

Miss  Smeallie  has  purchased  a  new  camera 
from  the  Rochester  Optical  Co.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  4x5  cameras  in  college. 

There  are  fifteen  in  the  present  Senior  class 
that  are  good  amateur  photographers.  Some 
of  them  devoted  a  part  of  their  Senior  vacation 
to  this  work.  Their  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful, and  they  will  take  away  with  them 
pleasant  memories  of  the  '"last  days"  and 
beautiful  souvenirs  of  the  country  roundabout. 

We  should  have  a  large  collection  of  photo- 
graphs on  exhibition  all  the  year  as  the 
property  of  the  college.  Each  student  while 
in  college  should  from  time  to  time  add  to  this 
collection.  More  interesting  than  the  collec- 
tion made  by  students  in  college  would  be  a 
collection  of  photographs  made  by  alumni  of 
the  college.  Those  who  have  studied  pho- 
tography here  should  be  glad  to  send  in  some 
of  their  work  made  in  after  years.  The  value 
of  such  a  collection  would  be  in  its  variety. 
Every  class  becomes  widely  separated,  and 
the  photographs  which  they  would  make 
would  cover  a  wide  range  of  territory.  If  you 
send  your  contribution  to  Prof.  Thompson  he 
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vviirsee  that  it  is  properly  exhibited,  and  we 
know  that  soon  such  a  collection  will  become 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Photographic  Times  A/>nanac,  an  au- 
thority on  all  things  pertaining  to  photog- 
raphy, mentions  but  four  schools  where  pho- 
tography is  taught  in  this  country.  They  are 
the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography,  in 
New  York;  Ann  Arbor  University,  Michigan; 
Cornell  University,  New  York;  Maine  State 
College,  Orono,  Maine.  To  the  above  Hst  we 
wish  to  add  Westminster  College.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  study  photography  may  do  so. 
Some  of  the  more  advanced  amateurs  give  in- 
struction free,  and  the  Professor  of  Physics 
and  his  assistant  are  always  glad  to  give  in- 
struction in  this  line.  The  equipment  for 
photographic  work  is  excellent.  A  well  lighted 
studio  and  dark  room  (such  as  professionals 
use),  together  with  the  other  accessions,  give 
ample  opportunity  for  a  wide  scope  of  work. 

Bromide  enlargements,  lantern  slides  and 
transparencies  have  been  successfully  made 
this  term  by  amateurs. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Camera  Club  it 
was  decided  to  purchase  additional  back- 
grounds for  studio  work. 

Wanted — Some  one  to  handle  photo- 
graphic supplies. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

Miss  Dunn,  the  State  secretary,  made  our 
association  a  short  visit  which  we  enjoyed  so 
much.  She  is  an  earnest,  entlrusiastic  worker 
and  has  the  power  of  arousing  others  to  more 
earnest  work.  She  met  the  officers  and  chair- 
men of  committees  in  cabinet  meeting  after 
our  regular  prayer  meeting  and  gave  us  a  great 
many  good  suggestions  for  systematic  work. 

At  our  last  business  meeting  we  decided  to 
send  tvvo  delegates  to  the  summer  conference 
at  Northfield.  Miss  Georgie  Orr  and  Miss 
Margaret  Pomeroy  were  elected,  with  Miss 
Rena  Miller  and  Miss  Peebles  as  alternates. 


This  will  be  the  third  conference  for  young 
women  which  has  been  held  at  Northfield, 
and,  profiting  from  past  experience,  will  prob- 
ably be  the  best  Among  the  speakers  are 
Mr.  D  L.  Moody,  Mr.  Robert  Speer,  Rev. 
Floyd  Tomkins,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Rev.  Tarrey,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Waterbury.  of  Bos- 
ton; Prof  White,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Price, 
General  Secretary  of  International  Committee. 
President  Gates,  of  Amherst  college;  Major 
Whittle  and  Dr.  VanDyke,  of  New  York 
City  may  also  be  present.  With  these 
speakers  the  success  of  the  conference  is  al- 
most certain.  The  conference  begins  July  20th 
and  continues  ten  days.  Northfield,  aside  from 
the  advantages  of  conference  is  a  most  de- 
lightful place  in  which  to  spend  one's  vaca- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  spend  a  profitable  as 
well  as  a  pleasant  summer  go  to  Northfield. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  NOTES. 

As  the  class  of  '95  passes  out  from  college, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  loses  some  earnest  and  faith- 
ful members.  Dear  brothers,  as  we  see  you 
depart  we  feel  that  others  musl  take  your 
places  and  fill  up  the  vacant  ranks.  We  have 
been  benefited  by  the  influences  of  your 
Christian  lives,  have  received  lessons  and 
helps  from  your  words,  and  have,  we  believe, 
realized  many  blessings  in  answer  to  your 
prayers.  We  ask  you  not  to  forget  us  when 
you  are  away,  but  to  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  influence. 

Of  the  26  young  men  of  the  .Senior  class  we 
find  17  names  on  the  association  roll.  We 
wish  the  names  of  all  could  have  been  found 
th^re,  and  that  the  8,  together  with  some  of 
the  17,  had  been  more  active  in  Christian 
work  while  in  college. 

We  desire  to  beg  of  all  the  students  outside 
the  association,  and  especi.illy  members  of  the 
class  of  '96,  to  consider  the  claims  of  the 
Christian  a.ssociation  upon  the  student.  You 
are  preparing  for  life's  work,  most  of  you  are 
professing  Christians,  and  we  trust  you  expect 
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to  be  faithful  to  your  Master  and  consecrated 
to  His  service.  If  so,  you  need  just  such 
training  and  help  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  oft'ers. 
Besides,  you  owe  a  duty  to  vour  fellow  stu- 
dents and  your  God.  Use  your  talents  and 
influence  for  the  Lord  now.  You  may  never 
have  the  opportunity  you  expect  in  alter  life, 
or  if  you  have  it  you  will  not  be  prepared  for  it. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  two  Chris- 
tian associations  of  the  college  was  preached 
Sabbath  morning,  June  i6,  by  Rev.  W.  I. 
Wishard,  of  Allegheny. 

On  May  23  we  enjoyed  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Louis  Hieb,  who  is  traveling  in  the  interest  of 
Northfield  delegations  Mr.  Hieb  expects  to 
sail  next  September  for  his  field  as  a  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  in  Ceylon. 

We  hope  to  have  at  least  three  delegates  at 
Northfield  this  summer  if  our  friends  will  only 
help  us  in  the  matter  of  funds.  We  have 
several  men  willing  to  pay  half  of  their  ex- 
penses. Are  you  not  willing,  friends,  to  make 
it  possible  for  these  men  to  get  to  Northfield  ? 
The  value  to  be  derived  from  ten  days'  sojourn 
at  a  conference  like  the  one  at  Northfield  and 
from  being  under  the  influence  of  men  of 
such  spiritual  power  as  appear  as  speakers 
and  instructors  there  cannot  be  estimated. 
We  believe  Westminster  desires  her  workers 
to  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  service;  if  so, 
she  cannot  afford  not  to  be  represented.  She 
cannot  afford  it  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
her  standing  as  a  Christian  college,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  spiritual  side.  The 
college  that  is  not  known  as  associated  with 
these  student  gatherings,  where  all  the  leading 
colleges  are  represented,  cannot  expect  long 
to  draw  students  to  her  walls.  We  must 
stand  with  other  colleges. 

The  Bible  classes,  held  on  Sabbath  after- 
noon throughout  this  school  year,  have  been, 
we  believe,  in  a  high  measure  helpful  and  in- 
structive to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
work  has  demanded  patience,  time  and  hard 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  they  have 


been  more  than  repaid  for  their  labors  by  the 
new  light  and  experience  they  themselves  re- 
ceived from  God's  word  and  by  the  interest 
shown  by  those  who  attended  their  classes. 
Besides,  the  spiritual  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  better  acquaintance  with  the  life,  words 
and  surroundings  of  Christ,  the  teaching  of 
such  classes  is  one  of  the  best  intellectual 
trainings  that  a  student  can  receive  during  his 
college  course.  After  studying  the  Inter- 
national Sabbath  School  Lessons  for  years,  it 
requires  a  little  time  for  new  students  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Outline  Study. 
There  are  no  quarterlies  or  notes  written 
especially  for  these  outlines,  so  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  lessons  becomes  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal nivestigation  rather  than  the  reading  of 
what  others  have  compiled.  The  method  of 
study  is,  first,  to  carefully  read  and  compare 
the  authorized  and  revised  English  versions, 
also,  for  those  who  are  able,  to  read  the  lesson 
in  Greek  and  other  languages,  thus  becoming 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  text,  which  ac- 
quirement is  of  great  value  in  itself;  and  then 
to  get  such  outside  information  as  is  attain- 
able. In  order  to  secure  the  best  results, 
some  portion  of  each  day — if  only  a  few  min- 
utes— should  be  set  apart  for  the  study  of  the 
lesson.  Let  every  student,  who  has  not  pur- 
sued this  method  or  a  better  one,  give  it  a  fair 
trial  in  his  private  Bible  study. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart's  combined  chart  and 
map  of  Palestine,  in  colors,  reoresenting  the 
recorded  events  of  the  public  life  of  Christ  in 
chronological  order  and  as  to  geographical 
location,  combined  with  a  complete  graphic 
harmony  of  the  Gospels  covering  the  same 
period,  have  been  used  to  great  advantage  in 
our  Bible  classes  this  year.  The  events  of 
Christ's  life  are  so  represented  on  the  chart 
that  both  the  place  and  time  of  their  occur- 
rence can  be  remembered  easily.  We  never 
saw  the  ecjual  of  what  Rev.  Kephart  presents 
in  this  line.  Several  boys  purchased  these 
charts  for  their  own  use. 
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BASE  BALL. 

GROVE  CITY,  3;  WESTMINSTER,  8. 

On  Monday,  May  13,  we  met  the  enemy  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  and  they  had  to  bow  be- 
lore  the  blue  and  white.  It  crowds,  yells  and 
firey  banners  could  help  a  team  to  win,  then 
G.  C.  had  little  excuse  for  losing.  The 
game  was  played  under  protest,  as  G.  C.  played 
a  foreign  man  behind  the  bat.  The  game 
was  very  interesting  from  the  start. 

Capt.  McElree  sent  his  men  to  the  field. 
Pearsall  and  McDonald  led  off  with  singles, 
but  stayed  on  second  and  third,  as  the  next 
three  men  struck  out.  For  W.  C,  Marshall 
struck  out,  Phythyon  flew  out  to  VanEman, 
and  Wilhelm  and  J.  McElree  reached  first  on 
errors;  Ciuilford  singled,  two  men  scoring  and 
Guilford  taking  second  on  the  throw  home;  he 
was  thrown  out  at  home  plate  trymg  to  score  on 
single  by  Edmundson.  Score — -W.  C,  2;  G. 
C,  o. 

Second  Inning. — McClure  struck  out;  Gib- 
son reached  first  on  error;  Erb  struck  out  and 
Van  Eman  hit  to  Phythyon  who  threw  Gibson 
out  at  second.  For  W.  C,  B.  McElree  went  to 
first  on  B.  B.,  stole  second  and  was  thrown 
out  trying  to  steal  third;  Owens  went  out  to 
Pearsall  and  Ferguson  struck  out.    No  runs. 

Third  Inning. — Pearsall  and  McDonald 
singled,  Conwel!  struck  out  and  Steffiin  hit  to 
Wilhelm  who  threw  Pearsall  out  at  third.  Orr 
struck  out.  Marshall  and  Phythyon  flew  out  to 
Pearsall,  Wilhelm  made  home  run  and  J.  Mc- 
Elree out  to  left.    W.  C,  3;  G.  C, ,  o. 

Fourth  Inning — McClure,  Gibson  and  Erb 
flew  out  to  Edmundson.  Guilford  reached  first 
on  error,  Edmundson  struck  out,  B.  McElree 
reached  first  on  error,  Owens  singled,  two 
men  scormg,  Ferguson  was  hit  by  Erb,  Mar- 
shall struck  out  and  Phythyon  went  out  to  left. 
W.  C,  5;  G.  C,  o. 

Fifth  Inning — VanEman  went  out,  Phythyon 
to  Guilford;  Pearsall  singled,  McDonald  base 
on  balls,  Conwell  singled,  Pearsall  scoring, 
Steffin  and  Orr  out.    i  run.    Wilhelm  oi)cned 


with  three  bagger;  J.  McElree  went  out  to  Van- 
Eman, Wilhelm  scoring;  Guilford  singled. 
Edmundson  and  B.  McElree  both  were  given 
base  on  balls;  Owens  out,  being  hit  by  fair 
ball;  Ferguson  hit  to  Steffin,  who  was  upset 
by  collison  with  B.  McElree,  Guilford  scoring 
before  ball  was  recovered  by  Gibson  and  Mc- 
Elree put  out.    W.  C,  7;  G.  C. ,  I. 

.Sixth  Inning. — No  runs. 

Seventh  Inning.  —  Double  bv  VanEman, 
single  by  Pearsall,  VanEman  scoring;  Mc- 
Donald out  at  first;  Conwell  hit  B.  McElree 
and  Steffin  flew  out  to  Wilhelm.  i  run.  J. 
McElree  and  Guilford  struck  out,  Edmundson 
singled  and  B.  McElree  struck  out.  W.  C, 
7;  G.  C,  2. 

Eighth  Inning. — Orr  out  to  Marshall,  Mc- 
Clure, Gibson  and  Erb  singled,  McClure'scor- 
ing;  VanEman  hit  to  Phythyon  who  threw  Gib- 
son out  at  third;  Pearsall  out  to  Guilford,  i 
run.  Owens  hit  by  Erb;  Ferguson  and  Mar- 
shall struck  out;  Phythyon  and  Wilhelm 
singled;  Owens  scoring  and  j.  McElree  went 
out  to  Gibson.    W. C,  8;  G.  C,  3, 

Ninth  Inning. — No  score  by  G.  C. ;  West- 
minster did  not  bat. 

.Score  by  innings: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  R.  H.  E. 

G.  C   0  0  0  0  1  0  1  1  0— 12  4 

VV.  C  2  0  1  2  2  0  0  1  -—8    9  4 

Summary — Earned  runs  —  W.  C,  5;  G  C,  2. 
Doubles — VauEraan.  Three-base  hits — Wilhelm, 
Conwell.  Home  run — Wilhelm.  Struck  out. — l!y 
Erb,  9;  by  Wilhelm,  8.  B.  B.-By  Er),,  2;  by  WMl- 
helni,  2.  Stolen  ba.ses— W.  C,  4;  G.  C,  1.  Passed 
balls— Conwell,  2.  Total  bases  on  hits — G.  C,  15; 
W.  C,  14;  Batteries — Wilhelm  and  Marshall;  Erb 
and  Conwell.  Umpires — Robertson  and  Zeigler. 
GROVE  CITY,  3;  WESTMINSTER,  Q. 

The  second  game  between  Westminster  and 
Grove  City  was  played  on  the  latter  club's 
grounds,  Monday,  May  20.  Westminster 
again  came  out  victorious,  the  score  standing 
9  to  3.  The  day  was  not  an  ideal  one  for  ball 
playing,  yet  1,500  people  braved  the  cold  and 
cheered  on  their  favorites.  Up  to  the  fourth 
inning  neither  side  scored,  and  the  regularity 
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with  vvliicli  the  batsmen  of  both  teams  took 
their  places  on  the  bench  seemed  to  indicate 
that  scores  had  been  laid  up  for  some  brij>ht 
sunshiny  dav.  In  tlie  first  Iialf'of  tlie  fiftli  in- 
ning Westminster  oroke  the  ice  by  touciiing 
up  Erb's  delivery  at  a  very  lively  rate,  and  be- 
fore the  fusillade  stopped  five  men  had  crossed 
the  plate.  Westminster  scored  three  in  the 
seventh  by  timely  hitting,  and  also  sent  a  man 
over  the  plate  in  the  ninth.  Grove  City  scored 
all  her  runs  in  the  fifth  and  si.xth  innings. 
Westminster  earned  nearly  all  her  runs,  while 
Grove  City  got  her's  on  errors.  Guilford  had 
an  off  day,  and  did  not  put  up  his  usual  good 
game.  The  features  of  the  game  were  the 
superb  pitching  of  Wilhelm  and  the  timely  hit- 
ting of  B.  McElree  and  Owens. 

Following  is  the  score: 

1  2  3  4  .5  6  7  8  9    K.    H.  E. 

Grove  City  0  0  0  0  2  1  0  0  0—  3     8  2 

Westminster  0  0  0  5  0  0  3  0  1—  9    15  7 

Summary — Earned  runs— Westminster,  9;  Grove 
City,  2.  Three-base  hits — Wilhelm,  Ferguson,  B. 
McElree,  Steffin,  Orr.  Tvfo-base  hits — Marshall 
2,  Phythyon,  Wilhelm.  Struck  out— By  Wilhelm, 
4;  by  Erb,  8.  Bases  on  balls-Off  Wilhelm,  1;  off 
Erb,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Erb,  1.  Left  on  bases 
— Westminster,  10;  Grove  City,  8,  Umpires  — 
Robertson  and  Zeigler.  Batteries — Wilhelm  and 
Marshall;  Erb  and  Russell. 

SHADYSIDE   ACADEMY,    i;    WESTMINSTER,  I. 

On  Monday,  May  27,  Manager  Pierce  took 
his  lads  to  Pittsburg  to  play  the  Shadyside 
Academy  team  The  day  was  bad  for  ball 
playing,  and  our  boys  were  unfortunate  in  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  services  ol  Phythyon  and 
Marshall,  the  former  being  called  away  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  a  relative,  and  the  latter 
not  having  fully  recovered  from  the  measles. 
Barnes  caught,  B.  McElree  played  short, 
Owens  played  center.  Umpire  Hays  roasted 
our  boys  on  several  occasions  and  seemed  de- 
termined that  our  boys  should  not  win. 
Barnes,  who  has  not  played  ball  for  two  years, 
caught  a  good  game.  Only  seven  innings 
were  played.  Score: 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7    R.  H.  E 

Shady.side  0  1  0  0  0  0  0—  1    1  1 

Westminster  1  00  0  00  0—  1    7  2 


Summary — Two-base  hit — J.  McElree.  Struck 
out— By  Wilhelm,  9;  by  Frost,  (i.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Wilhelm,  6;  off  Frost,  7.  Left  on  bases— West- 
minster, 12;  Shadyside,  4.  Passed  balls — Barnes,  2; 
Bradley,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Wilhelm,  1;  by 
Frost,  1.  Balk — Frost,  1.  Double  plays — Robson 
to  Morrison.  Batteries — Wilhelm  and  Barnes,  Frost 
and  Bradley.    Umpires — Robertson  and  Hays. 


ATHLETICS. 

The  Senior  class  defeated  the  Freshman  in 
a  well  contested  game.  The  Freshmen  had 
the  game  well  in  hand  until  the  eighth  inning 
and  then  lost  it  through  their  own  errors  and 
a  batting  streak  on  the  part  of  the  Seniors. 
Score,  12-9. 

The  second  team  defeated  the  town  team  in 
a  loosely  played  game.  The  town  team  were 
not  in  it  except  in  the  fifth  inning  when  they 
scored  si.x  runs,  mostly  on  errors,  and  tied 
the  score.  The  second  team  then  pulled  ahead 
and  the  game  closed  with  score  19  to  11. 

Manager  Pierce  has  won  the  protest  in  re- 
regard  to  the  Meadville  game.  Our  record  is 
perfect,  as  our  boys  have  not  lost  a  game. 

On  Friday,  May  Meadville  telegraphed 
that  they  were  not  able  to  play  on  June  i  and 
the  game  was  called  off.  Grove  City  also 
telegraphed  that  they  could  not  play  on  June 
3,  as  their  team  had  disbanded.  It  is  a  pity 
that  they  could  not  play  one  more  game, 
especially  when  they  received  permission  to 
import  a  new{  pitcher. 

Grove  City  telegraphed  that  President 
Ketler  disbanded  their  team  on  account  of 
drinking  among  the  ball  players. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association 
held  on  Monday  evening,  June  3,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  celebration  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, June  4,  in  honor  of  our  college  orator  and 
Track  Athletic  team.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  charge  of  the  celebration.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  Gamble,  Owens, 
Pierce,  Littell,  Boggs.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  next  year:    President,  John 
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Cooper;  Vice  President,  Wm.  Maton;  Sec- 
retary, A.  G.  Boal;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Boggs; 
Foot  Ball  Manager,  Wm.  McConnell;  Assist- 
ant, Jas.  H.  Leitch;  Base  Ball  Manager,  Wm. 
T.  Pierce;  Assistant,  J.  C.  Hanley. 


LOCALS. 

R.  R.  McClure,  '91,  is  in  town. 

L.  L.  Swogger  was  ill  for  a  few  days. 

The  Faculty  baby  was  quite  an  attraction  at 
the  field  meet. 

Robt.  Hamill,  '95,  has  been  elected  as  pro- 
fessor at  Norfolk,1Va. 

E.  N.  McElree,  '91,  has  been  visiting  his 
parents  for  several  weeks. 

Mac.  Wilson,  '94,  was  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  field  meet  at  Meadville. 

Why  does  Laura  look  sad  and  lonely  since 
the  measles  came  to  town  ? 

Mr.  Marshall  was  called  home  recentlv  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  sister. 

T.  E.  Brownlee,  '94,  came  to  town  June  ist 
and  will  stay  until  commencement. 

The  students  celebrated  the  inter-collegiate 
victories  on  Thursday  evening,  June  6. 

Mac  Wilson,  '94,  vva?  one  of  the  "Judges 
at  Finish"  at  the  Inter-Collegiate  meet. 

Messrs.  Edmundson,  Marshal  and  McPeake 
are  recovering  from  an  attack  of  measles. 

Miss  Andrews,  '91,  was  married  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Clymonds,  '90,  at  Wellsville,  O.,  on  May  23. 

Westminster  sent  a  large  delegation  to 
Grove  City  to  ' '  root ' '  for  our  boys  on  May  20. 

Miss  Bessie  Robertson  attended  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Butler  High 
School. 

Miss  Stella  Thompson  is  conducting  a  pri- 
vate summer  school  in  the  public  school 
building. 

Preliminary  contest  was  held  May  17,  and 
H.  B.  Hezlep  chosen  as  the  representative  to 
Meadville. 


Mr.  Robert  Hamill,  '95,  will  go  to  Norfolk, 
Va.,  next  fall  as  assistant  principal  in  the  Mis- 
sion College. 

Some  of  the  students  had  a  small  vacation 
while  Dr.  Ferguson  and  Prof  Mitchell  attend- 
ed assembly. 

On  June  6  our  boys  beat  Washington-Jef- 
ferson by  a  score  ol  3  to  i,  in  the  best  game 
of  the  season. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recently  had  a  short  visit 
from  Mr.  Hebe,  a  representative  of  the  Vol- 
unteer movement. 

Mr.  Anderson  went  home  on  May  31  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  sister.  He  will  not 
return  until  fall. 

The  Second  church  presents  a  very  pretty 
appearance  since  the  interior  decorations  have 
been  completed. 

The  students  of  the  Slippery  Rock  Normal 
School  cheered  lustily  for  Westminster  at  the 
Grove  City  game. 

Our  Pittsburg  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  E.  &  P.  road  will  have  a  special  train 
for  commencement. 

A.  W.  Wilson,  '94,  is  now  home  for  vaca- 
tion. He  has  been  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Kittanning. 

J.  J. .  Kuhn,'94,  has  spent  his  first  year  in 
the  Western  Theological  Seminary  and  is  now 
home  for  the  summer. 

The  grades  ot  the  Seniors  have  been 
averaged  and  Edith  Taylor  given  first  honor, 
R.  D.  Nicholls  second. 

A  translati(5n  into  German  by  one  of  the 
Seniors:  "It  makes  no  difference  to  me:" 
Es  inacht  keine  Zeit  nacli  mie 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Vandyke,  formerly  Miss  Anna 
Dick,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  Hall  recently  in 
visiting  her  sister  and  other  friends. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Harshaw,  '84,  of  New  York 
City,  visited  Westminster  on  May  13,  and 
took  in  the  great  Grove  Citv  game. 

One  of  the  regulations  at  the  Hall  on  the 
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night  of  Senior  parts';  "(iirls  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  '  j^arenthesis.'  " 

R.  Hamill  is  spending  his  vacation  in  town 
in  order  to  take  an  extra  course  in  laboratory 
physics.     His  advantages  are  excellent. 

Dwight  Minnich,  who  formerly  played  ball 
for  Volant,  died  on  Sabbath  morning,  May  26. 
He  was  well  knoAfn  among  the  boys  of  our 
college. 

The  annual  address  to  the  Y.  M.  and  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  on  the  evening  before  commence- 
ment will  be  given  this  year  by  Rev.  W.  I. 
Wishart,  of  Allegheny. 

The  Juniors  have  shown  wisdom  in  select- 
ing as  their  memorial  a  donation  of  books  for 
the  library.  They  believe  with  Ruskin  that 
hooks  alone  are  immortal. 

Miss  Emma  Robertson,  '94,  has  recently 
returned  from  Henderson,  N.  C. ,  where  she 
has  been  employed  as  a  teacher.  A  cordial 
welcome  is  extended  to  her  bv  all. 

Work  on  the  Clark  Chemical  Laboratory  is 
progressing  slowly.  But  a  start  has  been 
made,  and  we  can  now  look  forward  into  the 
dim  future  when  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

Messrs.  Ferguson  and  McClure  have  fin- 
ished their  second  year  at  the  Allegheny 
Seminary  and  are  home  for  vacation.  The 
former  will  preach  at  Zelienople  during  the 
summer. 

It  is  reported  that  Capt.  Clark  will  put  up  a 
business  block  on  the  lot  where  Brooks'  barber 
shop  now  stands.  This  will  help  to  boom  the 
town.  Part  of  the  building  may  be  used  for 
an  academy. 

Messrs.  Moore  and  McKinley  drove  to 
Beaver  Falls  to  attend  commencement  at 
Geneva  College  on  the  30th  of  May.  Moore 
went  from  there  to  his  home,  where  he  spent 
several  days. 

One'  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  Hall  has 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  news  messenger. 
The  employee  finds  that  it  is  a  position  requir- 


ing hard  labor,  but  one  that  wins  Munny 
(money)  rapidly. 

The  Freshmen  put  on  their  playing  clothes 
and  tried  to  wij^e  the  diamond  with  the  Preps, 
on  May  28.  After  much  work  and  a  great 
deal  of  noise  they  accomplished  the  feat  by  a 
score  of  23  to  22. 

An  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  by 
the  Leagorian  Society  last  week.  Miss  Ja- 
cobs, of  Hubbard,  gave  a  viriety  of  readings, 
which  were  much  enjoyed,  and  the  musical 
program  was  quite  good. 

M.  D.  MacNab,  '92,  was  graduated  from 
the  Rush  Medical  College,  of  Chicago,  on 
Wednesday,  May  22.  He  has  the  best  wishes 
of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Westminster  as 
he  enters  upon  his  life's  work. 

The  musicale  in  the  parlors  of  the  Conserv- 
atory was  well  attended  and  much  enjoyed  by 
all.  Many  of  those  on  the  program  were  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  before  the  public  and 
had  the  sympathy  of  the  listeners. 

Measles  have  been  treating  some  of  the 
boys  to  a  short  vacation.  Both  Marshall  and 
Edmundson  were  sick  at  the  Grove  Ci';y  ball 
game,  although  they  kept  in  the  game,  and 
since  McPeake  and  Berry  have  been  afflicted. 

Rev.  J.  Herbert  Spencer,  '92,  preached  for 
Rev.  J.  D.  Barr  on  Friday,  May  31;  Dr. 
Campbell,  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  preached  on 
Saturday,  June  i,  and  assisted  at  communion 
on  June  2,  preaching  both  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

Prof.  McLaughry  entertained  her  Senior 
class  in  German  one  evening  last  week.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  carry  on  German  conver- 
sation, but  some  seemed  to  speak  in  "un- 
known tongues."  All  had  a  very  pleasant 
time. 

.Senior  party  is  now,  to  the  present  class, 
only  a  picture  for  memory's  wall.  Many 
have  gone  away  to  spend  their  vacation,  and 
those  who  remain  enjoy  feasts  on  the  campus. 
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tennis  and  small  evening  parties.  "O,  to  be 
a  Senior." 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  elected  Georgiana  Orr 
and  Margaret  Pomeroy  delegates  to  the 
Northfield  Summer  School,  with  H.mna 
Peebles  and  Rena  Miller  alternates.  A  lawn 
lete  was  given  on  the  campus  to  raise  part 
of  the  funds. 

Following  is  a  dispatch  sent  from  Grove 
City  to  the  daily  papers  on  May  14,  the  day 
after  the  first  game  of  ball  between  their  team 
and  "Westminster's  Pride":  Grove  City — • 
All  fruit  blossoms  were  blasted.  There  is  no 
prospect  for  any  kind  of  fruit. 
— Went  fishing  at  1:30  p.  M. ;  had  a  fine  time: 
caught  a  good  string  of  fish;  was  caught  in  the 
rain  and  sought  shelter  at  a  fermhouse;  was 
royally  entertained,  and  gave  fish  to  farmer's 
wife;  arrived  home  at  6  P.  M. ;  everybody 
happy  and  anxious  to  go  again. 

On  May  31,  as  Manager  Pierce  was  ready 
to  leave  for  Meadville,  he  received  word  that 
the  Meadville  team  were  not  in  condition  to 
play,  and  the  game  for  June  r  was  postponed. 
We  are  sorry  for  this,  as  our  boys  were  ready 
to  make  mince-meat  out  of  Allegheny. 

Two  sides  of  a  fish  story:  One  Side— Went 
fishing  at  1:30  P.  M. ;  caught  one  little  sucker; 
left  it  on  a  stick  in  bank  of  the  creek;  walked 
back  disgusted  with  everybody;  was  caught 
in  rain  and  sought  shelter  in  a  barn;  girl  fell 
in  mud;  arrived  home  at  6  P.  M.    Other  .Side 

During  the  past  week  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  en- 
joyed a  surprise  visit  from  Miss  Dunn,  the 
traveling  State  secretary.  Many  valuable 
suggestions  were  given  for  the  work  of  the 
coming  year,  and  all  were  encouraged  to  hear 
such  favorable  reports  from  other  associations. 

A  Card. — Miss  O.  wishes  to  announce  to 
her  friends  that  she  has  accepted  the  position 
of  messenger  girl  at  the  Hall.  Notes,  billet 
doux,  etc.,  a  specialty.  Careful  and  prompt 
delivery  insured.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 


money  refunded.    Office  hours  from  r  :oo  p. 

M.  to  4:00  A.  M. 

Five  men  of  Westminster  went  up  to  the  Hall, 
Outside  of  the  window  to  make  a  short  call; 
Down  in  floods  from  third  story  the  water  did  fall. 
And  loudly  for  mercy  tho.se  boys  did  all  squall. 

CHORUS. 

Ice  creaiu  they  did  not  get, 
On  which  their  hearts  were  set. 
But,  oh!  they  got  .so  wet, 
And  we  hope  they're  not  dry  yet. 

During  the  rain  storm  on  Decoration  day 
two  rainbows  were  to  be  seen.  The  one  was 
the  arc  of  a  circle  many  miles  in  diameter,  and 
was  visible  from  every  part  of  our  town.  The 
other  could  only  be  seen  near  the  Little 
Neshannock.  It  was  the  arc  of  a  circle  about 
five  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  one  side  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  dark  sheet  with  four  sticks  to 
keep  it  in  place;  on  the  other  side  could  be 
seen  the  primary  and  secondary  bows,  the 
former  consisting  of  four  little  beaux  and  the 
latter  of  four  little  reflectors.  The  center  of 
the  circle  was  a  little  minnow  caught  a  few 
minutes  before  the  storm. 


EXCHANGES. 

"The  Vision  at  the  Spring"  in  the  College 
T?-a/iscript  for  May  25  is  especially  worthy  of 
mention. 

The  Anchor  contains  a  beautifiil  poem,  "The 
Old  Homestead." 

The  Wittenherger  for  May  14,  the  "girl's 
issue,"  speaks  well  for  the  girls. 

The  June  number  of  the  Allegheny  Campus 
will  be  edited  by  the  ladies  of  the  college. 
Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 

The  wrong  thy  brothers  may  have  done; 
Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 

For  human  faults,  ask,  "  Have  I  none  ?  " 

— Eliza  Cook. 

It  is  as  easy  to  call  back  a  stone  thrown  from 
the  hand  as  to  call  back  the  word  that  is 
spoken.  — Menander. 
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The  "Odes  to  Arbor  D.iy  "  and  "  Frontier 
Home  of  1790,"  in  the  Dynamo,  are  excellent" 
examples  of  orig^inal  verse. 

A  little  iron. 

A  cunning  cnrl; 
A  box  of  powder, 

A  pretty  girl ; 
A  little  rain , 

Away  it  goes; 
A  homely  girl 

With  a  freckled  nose.  — Ex. 

We  welcome  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine, 
conducted  by  the  Senior  class  of  Princeton 
College,  to  OLir  table  this  month. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  ATHLETICS. 
While  in  college  he  was  "sporty," 

As  an  athlete,  beat  them  all; 
Never  found  he  any  equal 

As  a  pitcher  in  base  ball. 
He  became  a  local  preacher, 

Blessed  his  practice  on  the  nine; 
All  the  people  Hocked  to  hear  him. 

His  delivery  was  so  fine.  — Ex. 

Ambition  may  become  a  fault  An  ambi- 
tious person  desiring  fame  above  all  else,  stops 
at  nothing.  No  depth  of  meanness  is  too  low 
for  him  to  descend  and  whatever  obstacle  may 
intervene  he  surmounts,  for  ambition  never 
falters. —  The  Magnet. 

An  editor  sat  in  his  sanctum, 

Letting  his  lessons  rip, 
Hacking  his  brain  for  au  item 

And  stealing  all  he  could  clip. 
The  editor  sat  in  his  class  room 

As  if  getting  over  a  drunk; 
His  phiz  was  clouded  with  an  awful  gloom. 
For  he  had  made  a  total  flunk.  — Ex. 

"Where  shall  I  attend  college?"  is  an  oft 
repeated  question.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  university  there  are  reasons  why  one 
should  attend  a  small  college.  For  where 
students  are  numbered  by  hundreds  and  men 
are  dealt  with  '  in  mass,"  there  is  no  room  for 
individuality.  .Still  we  can  ill  afTord  to  spend 
our  time  at  an  institution  which  does  not  main- 
tain high  standards  of  scholarship,  and  is  not 
thoroughly  equipped.      It   may  be  asked. 


"How  can  one  discriminate?"  We  answer, 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  *  * 
*  *  *  At  last,  when  a  man  enters  upon  life, 
the  world  will  not  long  ask,  "  Where  did  you 
graduate?  '  but,  "What  can  you  do?" 
Whether  we  will  be  weighed  and  found  want- 
ing depends  upon  our  abilities  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world.  Therefore,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  seek  a  college  in  which  there  is  a 
happy  blending  of  thoroughness,  temperance 
and  character.  And  do  not  these  qualities 
seem  to  prevail  in  the  small  college?  Does 
not  wisdom  teach  that  the  best  results  are  to 
be  obtained  with  limited  numbers?  Let  us 
then  keej)  in  mind  these  facts  and  be  not  over- 
hasty  to  condemn  that  which  may  prove  a 
blessing.  —  The  Dickinsonian. 
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